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Art.  I. — Pope  or  President  ?  Startling  Disclosures  of 
Romanism  as  revealed  by  its  own  Writers.  Facts  for 
Americans.  New  York  :  Delisser.   1869.    12mo.  pp.  860. 

Th£  title  of  this  anonymous  and  flashy  publication  reveals 
the  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs,  and  warns  us  that 
the  author  or  compiler  draws  largely  on  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  non-Catholic  public.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  be  moved  by  his 
'' Startling  Disclosures,^^  or  disturbed  by  his  pretended 
"  Facts  for  Americans.'^  His  work,  however,  is  not  without 
a  certain  smartness,  as  we  Yankees  say ;  but  it  bears 
no  trace  of  a  liberal  culture,  a  generous  mind,  or  a  loving 
heart.  It  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  unscrupulous  in  its 
statements,  unchristian,  indecent,  and  untrustworthy,  and  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  influence  of  passion  and  preju- 
dice in  warping  a  man^s  judgment  and  drying  up  all  the 
noble  and  generous  sympathies  which  nature  denies  to 
no  one.  We  are  almost  amazed  at  its  misapplication  of  the 
passages  its  author  quotes  from  Catholic  writers,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  extracts  a  foul  and  revolting  sense 
from  the  most  simple  and  innocent  language;  and  were  it 
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not  for  certain  mistakes,  misinterpretations,  misapplications, 
and  perversions  of  our  own  meaning  and  purposes  by  men 
whom  we  highly  esteem,  and  whose  motives  we  respect, 
we  should  say,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  no  honest 
man,  no  man  not  moved  by  satanic  malice  as  well  as  as- 
sisted by  satanic  cunning,  could  have  written  it.  But  after 
all,  men  are  oftener  weak  than  wicked,  and  it  is  seldom 
safe  for  us  to  go  from  the  book  to  the  interior  motives  and 
character  of  its  author. 

Of  course,  no  man  who  respects  himself,  or  the  public, 
will  attempt  a  detailed  reply  to  the  numerous  misconcep^ 
tions,  misrepresentations,  misstatements,  and  false  inferences 
of  this  popular  anti-Catholic  and  Know-Nothing  publica- 
tion. Its  ^' facts ^^  are  no  facts,  and  its  '^startling  disclo- 
sures "^  are  hardly  so  much  as  ingenious  fictions.  It  falsifies 
even  the  facts  it  cites,  and  misrepresents  and  perverts  the 
meaning  of  Catholic  writers,  even  when  it  quotes,  as  it  sel- 
dom does,  their  words  correctly,  by  separating  them  from 
their  connection^  and  interpreting  or  applying,  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  preconceived  theory  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  which  no  Catholic  does  or  could  entertain 
for  a  moment.  It  misapprehends  and  misapplies  every 
thing  it  encounters  in  Catholic  books,  Catholic  history, 
Catholic  doctrine,  or  Catholic  practice.  The  extracts  are 
garbled,  and  words  are  wrested  to  favour  a  meaning  obvi- 
ously incompatible  with  the  whole  scope  and  design  of  him 
who  uses  them.  Its  author  starts  with  the  foregone  con- 
clusion^ that  our  religion  is  an  imposture,  that  the  Church 
is  mystical  Babylon,  "  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  and  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  veritable  anti-Christ 
foretold  by  the  Apostles,  and  then  looks  through  Catholic 
history  to  find,  not  passages  which,  honestly  interpreted,  do 
sustain,  but  which  may  be  made  to  appear  to  sustain  that 
foregone  conclusion.  He  constructs  his  theory  .from  his 
passions  and  prejudices,  his  ignorance  and  weakness,  and 
then  seeks  for  facts  to  support  it ;  he  fixes  his  conclusion, 
and  then  seeks  or  manufactures  premises  that  will  war- 
rant it.     This  is  the  case  with  all  the  popular  "  No-Popery  **' 
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writers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  That  this  is  unfair, 
unscientific,  and  wholly  objectionable,  no  man  denies;  but 
it  is  the  method  adopted  by  most  men,  when  treating  a  sub- 
ject under  the  influence  of  strong  passions  and  strong  preju- 
dices, and  on  which  the  truth  happens  to  be  against  them. 
Error  is  never  fair,  candid,  just. 

Then,  again,  no  man,  however  thoroughly  master  of  his 
subject  he  may  be,  or  whatever  the  pains  he  may  take  to 
guard  himself  against  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation, 
not  even  when  writing  a  formal  and  sciratific  treatise,  de- 
signed to  exhaust  its  subject,  can  always  so  write  that  it  is 
impossiUe  for  an  unfriendly  critic  to  pervert  his  language, 
or  to  cite  his  words  in  support  of  views  he  does  not  take, 
and  would  abhor  to  take.  He  must  leave  something  unsaid  ; 
he  must  trust  something  to  the  intelligence,  the  candour,  and 
the  good  faith  of  his  readers.  ''The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  Grod."  Omit  the  words,  the  fool  hath  said 
in  his  hearty  and  you  make  the  Scriptures  teach  atheism. 
''Judas  went  out  and  hanged  himself,^'""  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise.^  Bring  these  two  passages  together,  and  the 
Scriptures  will  be  made  to  enjoin  suicide.  By  a  similar 
unfairness  our  author  or  compiler  perverts  the  sense  of 
Catholic  authors  and  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices. 
Men,  even  of  honest  intentions  and  fair  minds,  will  some- 
times also  pervert  the  sense  of  their  author  through  igno- 
rance, or,  what  is  worse,  fidse  knowledge.  They  lack  the 
key  to  his  purpose  and  meaning,  and  undertake  to  supply 
it  from  their  own  ignorance,  or  their  own  false  theories,  and 
thus  give  to  a  writer  a  sense  which  is  by  no  means  his.  Our 
author  or  compiler  lacks  the  key  to  the  sense  of  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practices,  and  therefore  to  the  writings  of 
Catholics ;  and  interpreting  those  writings  by  his  own  igno- 
rance, or  by  his  preconceived  theory  of  what  Catholicity 
must  be,  he  perverts  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  makes 
her  teach'  doctrines  which  she  rejects,  and  sanction  practices 
which  she  abominates.  Few  men  can  see  the  real  fact 
which  passes  before  their  eyes,  and  fewer  still  can  relate 
the  fact  they  have  seen  precisely  as  it  happened,  as  the  ex- 
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perience  of  all  our  courts  of  law  amply  proves.  Most  men 
give  you  instead  of  the  fact  itself,  their  own  impression,  or 
their  own  theory  of  the  fact.  Hence  it  is,  that  ordinary 
history,  as  written,  is  so  untrustworthy,  and  that  so  few,  even 
among  the  highly  cultivated,  can  read  history  with  profit. 
We  read  some  time  since  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished prelates,  and  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Ireland, 
evidently  intended  to  deny  a  charge  brought  by  some  Exeter 
Hall  orator  against  one  of  his  priests,  in  which  the  denial, 
though  assumed  in  the  writer'^s  mind,  is  not  once  expressed 
in  words-  The  writer  is  so  intent  on  expressing  his  indig- 
nation at  the  baseness  of  the  charge,  that  he  forgets  to 
make  the  denial  itself.  Yet  nothing  would  be  more  unfair 
than  to  regard  the  charge  as  true,  because  the  letter  written 
to  deny  it  does  not  expressly  deny  it. 

These  remarks  apply  to  nearly  all  the  popular  works 
against  our  religion,  that  issue  from  the  anti-Catholic  press 
of  this  or  any  other  country.  We  will  not  say  that  they 
are  all  written  in  Bad  faith ;  we  will  not  say  that  their  au- 
thors may  not  believe  them  passably  just,  or  that  they  may 
not  have  written  them  with  a  sort  of  honesty  of  purpose ; 
but  we  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  not  seen  one  of  them 
which  is  not  a  gross  perversion  of  the  truth,  and  an  inex- 
cusable misrepresentation  of  facts  from  beginning  to  end. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  us  to  be  written  without  any  respect 
for  truth,  and  on  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Their  authors  seem  to  have  really  persuaded  them* 
selves  that  Catholicity  is  a  bad  and  extremely  dangerous 
thing,  and  that  no  means  are  unlawful  that  will  tend  to  crush 
it.  They  are  so  carried  away  by  their  wrath  and  hatred, 
that  they  see  and  judge  everything  in  a  false  light,  and  do 
and  say  things  that  would  shock  even  themselves  in  their 
sober  moments,  if  sober  moments  they  could  ever  have. 
Hatred  is  love  reversed,  and  blinds  one  not  less  than  love 
itself,  if  not,  indeed,  even  more.  Who  trusts  the  lover's  ac- 
count of  his  mistress  ?  Or  who  that  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  love  has  not  said  and  done  a  thousand  fantastic 
things,  that  he  cannot,  now  the  fit  is  off,  bear  to  have  re* 
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called  to  his  memory  }  She  that  was  so  fair,  is  now  black 
as  an  Ethiop,  and  instead  of  kissing  her  *^  batlet,*'  or  the 
very  ground  where  she  had  stood,  he  can  hardly  bear  the 
mention  of  her  name.  Hatred  has  the  same  effect ;  we  have, 
we  hardly  know  or  ask  ourselves  for  what  reason,  a  dislike 
to  a  man,  and  thenceforth  nothing  he  can  do  or  say  will 
please  us,  still  his  words  and  actions  are  dark  as  Erebus, 
and  his  soul 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

We  find  in  every  one  of  his  words,  looks^  deeds,  evidence  of 
the  blackness  of  his  heart,  of  his  falsity,  of  his  baseness. 
A  change  comes  over  us ;  we  have  mastered,  for  some  reason 
or  no  reason,  our  dislike,  and  all  the  blackness  disappears; 
the  words  and  actions  we  had  condemned  appear  to  us  now 
perfectly  just  and  proper.  In  a  word,  the  whole  air  and 
bearing,  the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  man  have 
undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis.  '  And  yet  nothing 
has  changed  but  our  own  feelings ;  nothing  but  the  sub- 
jective medium  through  which  we  beheld  him.  These  anti- 
popery  writers  hate  the  Church,  often  with  an  intensity  that, 
could  they  but  see  it,  would  surprise  even  themselves,  and 
they  can  see  nothing  true  or  good  in  any  thing  she  does  or 
says.  So  was  it  in  the  case  of  our  Lord.  Never  man  spake 
like  this  man.  He  went  about  doing  good,  and  there  was 
not  in  him  a  fault  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  all  was  right, 
true,  proper,  just,  pure,  holy,  and  infinitely  loving,  yet  the 
Jews  saw  in  him  no  beauty  or  comeliness ;  they  called  him  a 
glutton  and  a  drunkard,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
looked  upon  him  as  the  enemy  of  their  name  and  nation, 
became  enraged  against  him,  gnashed  on  him  with  their 
teeth,  took  up  stones  to  stone  him,  and  finally  crucified  him 
between  two  thieves.  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  doj**  were  the  only  words  he  pronounced 
against  them  from  the  cross  to  which  they  had  nailed  him. 
Was  the  cause  of  their  wrath  and  hatred  in  him  or  in  them  ? 
Do  the  charges  they  brought,  and  the  acts  they  performed 
against  him,  do  discredit  to  him  or  to  themselves  ?     "If  they 
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have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much 
more  them  of  his  household  ?^'  These  anti-popery  writers 
are  as  deluded  as  were  the  old  carnal  Jews,  and,  blinded 
by  their  passions,  know  as  little  what  they  do  when  they 
are  railing  against  the  Church,  as  those  Jews  did  when  they 
crucified  their  God.  Let  grace,  which  suffers  neither  the 
delusions  of  love  nor  of  hatred,  once  change  their  feelings  and 
rectify  the  medium  through  which  they  see  the  Church,  and 
their  judgments  will  be  reversed,  and  they  will  deplore  their 
past  blindness. 

Take,  as  an  illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which  hatred  of 
the  Church  carries  these  anti-popery  writers,  what  they  all 
assert,  that  the  Church  denies  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  that  she 
sanctions  perjury,  and  teaches  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics.  In  proof  of  this,  they  allege  that  Popes  and 
councils  have  declared  that  an  oath,  taken  contrary  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Church,  is  an  unlawful  oath,  and 
not  obligatory.  In  the  belief  of  a  Catholic,  an  oath  con- 
trary to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Church,  is  an  oath 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  and  an  oath  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God  is,  of  course,  an  unlawful  oath.  Will  any  man 
in  his  sober  senses  pretend  that  an  unlawful  oath  binds,  and 
that  it  is  perjury  to  break  an  oath  which  we  have  no  right 
to  take  ?  If  a  man  takes  an  oath  to  murder  his  neighbour, 
must  he  actually  murder  him,  or  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
perjury  ?  •  To  take  such  an  oath  is  unquestionably  sin ;  but 
the  additional  sin  is  in  keeping,  not  in  breaking  it.  That  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  men  who  are  heretics  is  no  doctrine 
of  the  Church;  but  that  faith  pledged  to  heretics,  to  rob  or 
despoil  the  Church,  to  dethrone  the  Pope,  to  dispossess  a 
bishop,  murder  priests  and  religious,  or  to  protect  known 
heretics  in  performing  any  unlawful  acts  against  ^religion, 
we  presume  she  does  teach  is  not  to  be  kept,  and  she  could 
not  be  the  Church  of  God  if  she  did  not.  We  all  know  the 
proverb,  "  A  bad  promise  is  better  broken  than  kept.'' 
Faith  pledged  to  heretics  stands  on  the  same  footing  with 
faith  pledged  to  Catholics,  or  to  any  other  class  of  men. 
Faith  pledged  to  anybody  in  regard  to  what  is  lawful  and 
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right,  or  that  is  lawful  and  right  for  the  parties  in  question 
to  do,  is  to  be  kept  according  to  its  conditions  ;  but  faith 
pledged  to  others  to  do  for  them,  or  to  unite  with  them  in 
doing  that  which  is  wrong,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
revealed  or  natural,  is  not  to  be  kept ;  for  no  man  can  bind 
himself  ^morally,  or  be  bound  by  any  power  in  heaven  or 
earth,  to  do  that  which  any  law  of  God  forbids.  Such  we 
understand  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,*  and  we  are 
«ure  it  is  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  and  of  simple 
justice.  Would  these  "  no-popery^  writers  contend  that  a 
number  ol  men  who  have  banded  together  against  the 
State,  and  pledged  themselves  or  sworn  to  each  other  to 
conspire  to  overthrow  or  resist  its  lawful  authority,  must 
iactually  do  it,  or  stand  as  perjurers  before  God  ?  Suppose  a 
number  of  these  have  conspired  together,  pledged  each 
other  by  oath,  to  destroy  by  violence  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  burn  down  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  to 
dispossess, "  hunt  down,  or  assassinate  every  Presbyterian 
parson  they  find  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  seize  and 
appropriate  to  their  own  uses  the  funds  contributed  by 
Presbyterian  liberality  for  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian 
religion,  or  to  sustain  the  poor  of  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions ;  or  in  other  respects  to  act  in  a  way  detrimental  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Presbyterianism — do  you  think 
there  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  world  that  would 
say  that  this  oath  binds  them,  and  that  they  must  do  these 
things  on  pain  of  being  perjured  ?  No;  the  Presbyterian 
minister  would  say,  such  an  oath  is  unlawful,  and  in  taking 
it  there  is  a  great  sin,  but  there  is  no  sin  in  breaking  it,  for 
the  moral  law  which  forbids  taking,  forbids  keeping  it. 
Why,  then,  this  outcry  against  the  Church  ? 

Now  go  through  the  book  before  us,  go  thiiough  any 
book  of  the  sort,  and  you  will  find  no  charge  paraded 
against  the  Church  that  is  not  as  baseless  as  the  one  just 
refuted,  and  that  cannot  be  as  easily  disposed  of.  There  is 
not  one  we  have  ever  met  with  that  is  not  either  false  in 
fact,  or  false  in  principle ;  or,  if  sound  in  principle  and  true 
in  fajct,  that  is  not  irrelevant.    The  state  of  society  in.  Italy, 
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or  some  other  country  where  the  Catholic  religion  is 
generally  professed,  is  not,  it  is  alleged,  under  a  political 
and  material  point  of  view,  all  that  can  be  desired,  there- 
fore the  Church  is  hostile  to  the  political  and  material 
prosperity  of  nations;  therefore  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the 
Church  of  God.  A  valid  argument,  if  the  lack  of  political 
and  material  prosperity  be  really  due  to  the  Church, — in 
the  mouth  of  a  carnal  Jew,  who  looks  for  a  temporal 
Messiah  to  raise  his  people  to  the  summit  of  humati  greatness, 
and  to  reward  his  followers  with  earthly  goods,-— but 
a  very  inconclusive  and  inappropriate  argument  in  the 
mouth  of  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  hold 
that  our  Lord  came  not  as  a  temporal  ruler,  but  as  a 
spiritual  prince,  to  found  on  the  earth  a  spiritual  kingdom ; 
a  kingdom,  though  set  up  in  this  world,  not  of  this  world, 
but  heavenly  in  its  principles,  in  its  laws,  and  in  its  ends; 
who  enjoins  detachment  from  the  world,  self-denial,  morti- 
fication, prayer,  humiliation,  the  life  of  the  cross  ;  and  while 
he  promises  his  followers  consolations  here,  teaches  them  to 
despise  earthly  goods,  and  to  look  for  their  reward  only 
after  death,  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father.  The  objection 
proves  nothing  against  the  Church,  but  it  does  prove  the 
worldly-mindedness  and  lack  of  Christian  thought  in  those 
who  bring  it. 

A  Pope,  in  his  private  capacity  as  a  man,  or  as  temporal 
sovereign  of  Rome,  has  done,  or  is  asserted  to  have  done, 
things  incompatible  with  wise  and  just  policy,  or  true 
morality  even ;  therefore,  these  popular  "  no-popery^'  books 
cry  out,  "  the  Pope  is  anti-Christ,  evidently  the  Man  of  Sin, 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  and  Popery  a  huge  imposition.^' 
Their  authors  forget  that  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples, 
"  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil  ?^  They  forget  also  that  in  the  faith  of  no  Catholic 
is  the  Pope  impeccable,  or  infallible  even,  except  in  matters 
in  which  he  inherits  the  promise  of  the  special  supernatural 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  made  to  Peter;  and  this 
promise  extends  to  him  neither  when  acting  unofficiidly,  as 
a  simple  private  man,  nor  even  when  acting  as  temporal 
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sovereign  of  the  Roman  States,  We  believe  that  nearly 
all  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
good  and  holy  men,  and  that  the  papal  soverdgns  of  Rome 
have  from  the  first  surpassed,  not  only  in  private  virtue, 
but  in  public  spirit,  in  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  in  wise 
and  just  policy,  by  far  every  other  line  of  princes  to  be 
named  in  the  world'^s  history;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  is 
nothing  to  our  faith  as  Catholics,  for  that  faith  does  not 
repose  on  human  wisdom  or  human  virtue. 

History,  again,  presents  us  periods  when  in  particular 
countries  faith  has  waxed  cold,  when  the  prelates  are 
fonder  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court  than  of 
residing  in  their  dioceses  and  attending  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  their  flocks;  when  the  clergy  live  more  like 
seculars  than  meek  and  self-denying  ministers  of  Him  who 
died  on  the  Cross  to  save  souls ;  when  vice  and  immorality 
invade  even  religious  houses,  and  the  mass  of  the  faithful 
do  not  rise  in  their  conduct  much  above  the  common  level 
of  the  better  class  of  non-Catholics  ;  therefore,  once  more 
conclude  our  **  no-popery*"  writers,  the  Church  is  the  Syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  the  Scarlet  Lady 
of  Babylon,  against  whom  every  honest  man  should  cry 
out,  "Down  with  her,  down  with  her,  Ecraaex  rinfdmeJ*^ 
What  virtuous  indignation  !  Shall  we  not  admire  and  trust 
the  noble-minded  men  who  manifest  it?  Yet  what  would 
they  have  us  do?  Is  there  no  vice,  no  immorality  outside 
of  the  Church  ?  Why  not  manifest  their  virtuous  indigna- 
tion  against  Almighty  God,  the  creator  and  upholder  of 
this  world  which  lieth  in  wickedness,  in  which  evil  spirits 
hold  their  revels,  and  make  men  their  victims  ?  Surely 
Omnipotence  could,  for  aught  we  can  see,  with  a  word,  if 
he  so  pleased,  put  an  end  to  it.  He  does  not  do  it,  because 
he  saw  proper  to  create  man  with  free  will,  and  because 
he  chooses  to  govern  him  as  a  free  agent.  Would  you 
have  the  Church  destroy  man^s  free  will,  take  away  every 
vestige  of  human  liberty,  and  leave  us  no  merit  in  our 
obedience^  ^ny  more  than  have  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the 
stars,  in  fulfilling  their  appointed  revolutions?     Objections 
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of  this  sort  amount  to  nothing.  The  Church  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  those  only  who  submit  to  her  direction, 
obey  her  laws,  and  observe  her  precepts.  If  these  are 
found  vicious,  corrupt,  or  criminal,  then  conclude,  from  the 
conduct  of  her  children,  against  her,  but  not  otherwise. 

Passing  from  objections  of  this  sort,  that  form  the  great 
staple  of  the  class  of  works  to  which  the  one  before  us 
belongs,  to  those  of  a  more  doctrinal  character  and  of  more 
theological  pretensions,  we  find  that  they  are  all  in  the  last 
analysis,  objections  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  to 
redemption  and  salvation  through  the  Word-made-flesh,  or 
God  in  his  human  nature,  and,  therefore,  to  Christianity 
itself.  Take  the  first  title  of  the  book  before  us,  **  Pope  or 
President  P^^  The  alternative  it  presents  shows  that  the 
author  unconsciously,  unintentionally  it  may  be,  rejects  the 
supernatural  order,  the  whole  Christian  order,  and  falls  back 
under  the  order  of  nature  alone.  "  Pope  or  President*** 
would  say,  Christ  or  Caesar  ?  Christianity  or  paganism  ? 
religion  or  politics?  The  mind  of  him  who  presents  this 
alternative  hds  never  risen  above  the  natural  order,  and 
has  utterly  failed  to  grasp,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Christianity ;  has  no  conception  of  mediato- 
rial grace,  or  of  the  real  oflic6  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  in 
the  Christian  economy.  Take  even  the  highest-toned  Pro- 
testants, those  who  claim  to  be  orthodox,  and  condemn 
Unitarians,  Universalists,  Quakers,  &c.,  as  heretics,  and 
they  shrink  from  calling  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  mother  of 
God,  and  they  all  with  one  accord  censure  the  worship  we 
pay  her,  and  our  whole  ctiltus  sanctortim  as  idolatry.  Why 
is  this?  They  know  that  our  Church  teaches  the  Ten 
Commandments ;  they  know  that  she  formally  forbids 
idolatry  as  treason  to  the  majesty  of  heaven,  and  therefore 
they  know  that  she  does  not,  and  cannot  tolerate  anything 
that  she  herself  regards  as  idolatrous.  Evidently  in  her 
estimation  this  worship  is  not  idolatry.  Why,  then,  is  it  so 
in  theirs?  Simply  because  they  do  not  really  believe  that 
God  in  his  human  nature  is  Grod,  or  that  God  has  really 
assumed  human  nature,  and  in   the  hypostatic  union  made 
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it  really,  substantially,  his  nature,  as  truly  and  substantially 
as  the  divine  nature  itself ;  because  they  do  not  understand 
that  it   is  not  Gkxi .  in  his  divinity  alone,   but  God  in  his 
divinity  and  humanity  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
supernatural  order,  and  is  its  origin  and  end,  and  its  true 
object   of    worship;    and   because   not    understanding  this, 
they  dissolve  Christ,  and  worship  him  in  his  divinity  alone, 
and   not   in   his  divinity  and  humanity  inseparably  united. 
They  worship  the  Word,  it  may  be,  but  not  the  Word-made- 
flesh.     They  shrink  from  worshipping  God  in  his  humanity, 
and  from  honoring  the  Son  of  man  as  they  honor  the  Son 
of  God,  or  of  including  in  the  object  of  their  supreme  worship 
4he  sacred  flesh  assumed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  by  the 
Second  Person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity.     They  follow  the 
example  of  Lucifer.     It  is  a  tradition,  that  the  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  Lucifer  and  his  rebel  angels  was  the  command  to 
worship  the  Son  in  his  humanity  as  in  his  divinity.     When 
the  Father  brings  his  Son  forward  as  incarnate,  or  in  the 
fulness  of  time  to  become  incarnate,  he  says :  "  Let  all  the 
angels  of  God    adore  him.'"      This  oflended   Lucifer,  not 
because  it  commanded  him  to  worship  the  eternal  Word  as 
God — for  he  knew  the  word  was  God,  one  in   essence  or 
being  with  the  Father, — but  because  it  commanded  him  to 
worship  the  Son  in  his  twofold  nature,  and  therefore  in  his 
humanity  as  well  as  in  his  divinity,  which   seemed  to  him 
to  involve  the  worship  of  the  creature,  nay,  the  worship  of 
man.    This  he  could  not  brook  ;  for  man  was  made  a  little 
lower    than    the    angels,    and    if   any   creature   was  to  be 
worshipped  it  should  be    an  angelic  creature,   and   himself 
as  the  first  and  highest  of  the  angds  and  archangels.     It  is 
clear  that  he  did  not  understand  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation,  and  he  appears  even  yet  not  to  understand  it,  for 
the  war  he  carries  on  is  a  war  not  intentionally  against  the 
Son  as  Son  of  God,  but  as  Son  of  man.     It  is  the  same  with 
Protestants,  and   hence  they  condemn  as  idolatry  the  wor- 
ship which  Catholics  pay  to  Mary  and  the  saints.     They  do 
not  see  that  this  worship  grows  out  of  and  is  authorized  by 
the  worship  of  the  God-man,  to  whose  humanity  the  saints 
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are  related  by  nature,  and  to  whose  divinity  they  are  re- 
lated by  the  grace  which  makes  them  sons  of  God  by 
adoption,  and  joint-heirs  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Mistaking  the  sense  of  the  Incarnation,  or  denying  it 
altogether,  the  non-Catholic  world  are  logically  led  to  the 
denial  of  the  supernatural  order  of  grace  and  life,  the  very 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel. 
They  reject,  in  fact,  even  when  not  in  words,  the  "  mystery 
of  Godliness,  which  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,''  and  there- 
fore the  whole  Christian  order,  and  the  whole  economy  of 
Christian  salvation.  They  have  lost  sight  of  the  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  and  expect 
salvation,  if  they  expect  it  at  all,  through  the  divinity  dis- 
tinctively taken,  without  the  mediation  of  the  flesh,  or  the 
human  nature  hypostatically  united  to  the  divine.  Even 
they  among  Protestants  who  assert  in  words  the  Incarnation, 
recognize  nothing  in  the  Christian  economy  that  necessarily 
demands  it,  for  even  the  expiation  or  satisfaction  for  sin 
made  by  our  Lord  on  the  cross  could  have  been  dispensed 
with,  since,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  God  could  have  forgiven 
sin  on  simple  repentance,  without  the  expiation  or  satisfac- 
tion so  made;  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  their  theology 
that  could  not  have  been  as  well  efiected  without  as  with 
the  assumption  of  the  flesh.  They  really  have  no  use  for 
that  assumption,  for  the  flesh  plays  no  part  in  the  economy 
of  grace,  or  the  final  beatitude  of  the  Christian.  With 
them  the  Word-made-flesh  is  not  the  creator  and  founder 
of  a  new  order  of  life,  by  which  man  is  placed  in  new  and 
supernatural  relations  with  God, — an  order  of  life  which 
flows  from  the  God-man  as  its  first  principle  and  returns  to 
him  as  its  last  end,  or  in  which  the  Word-made-flesh  is  the 
beginning  and  end,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  in  a  real 
and  not  merely  in  a  putative  or  fictitious  sense. 

Not  seeing  that  all  in  the  Christian  economy  grows  out 
of  the  stupendous  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  your  Evangelicals 
reject  the  whole  system  of  mediation.  They  reject  the 
Ohurcb  as  the  visible  body  of  Christ ;  reject  sacramental 
grace ;  deny  infused  habits  of  grace,  which  elevate  man  to 
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a  supernatural  life,  and  enable  him  to  merit  a  supernatural 
reward,  and  hold  that  regeneration  is  effected  by  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  act  of  God  distinctively  in  his  divinity 
alone,  in  which  the  humanity  does  not  participate.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  since  God  expiated  man*s  sin, 
he  can  now  consistently  with  the  demands  of  justice  par* 
don  the  sinner  who  believes;  but  in  the  work  of  regene- 
ration and  sanctification  it  performs  no  office.  The  Blessed 
Trinity  does  all  directly  and  immediately  without  it. 
Hence  among  the  higher  and  more  independent  intelligences 
in  the  non-Catholic  world  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
reject  the  Incarnation,  even  in  words,  and  to  regard  the 
Christian  dogma  as  simply  symbolical  of  a  metaphysical 
and  cosmological  fact  of  the  natural  order, — the  divinity 
in  humanity,  or  the  immanence  of  God  as  cause  in 
man  as  the  effect, — an  immanence  in  some  sense  which 
all  must  recognize  who  recognize  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect. 

Rejecting,  in  reality,  even  when  not  in  words,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation,  or  virtually  explaining  it  away,  the 
non-Catholic  world  necessarily  reject  the  supernatural  order, 
and  fall  back,  as  we  have  said,  under  the  natural  order, 
and  recognize  no  order  of  life  but  the  natural;  that  is, 
they  fall  back  under  pure  rationalism,  or  a  sort  of  natural 
mysticism,  sometimes  expressed  and  sometimes  not  expressed 
in  Christian  phraseology.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood; 
we  do  not  mean  that  all  Protestants  deny  the  supernatural 
in  the  sense  that  God  is  above  nature,  as  the  cause 
must  needs  be  above  the  effect,  or  even  that  God  com- 
municates his  will  to  many,  and  intervenes  now  and  then 
in  human  affairs  otherwise  than  through  the  so-called  laws 
of  nature.  What  we  mean  is,  that  they  reject  the  super- 
natural order,  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel,  and  whose  principle,  whose  origin  and 
end  is  God  Incarnate,  or  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  two 
natures,  the  human  and  the  Divine,  though  distinct,  are 
for  ever  united  in  the  unity  of  one  Divine  Person.  The 
supernatural   they   admit   is  simply   the   Divinity,  and   the 
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supernatural  intervention  in  human  affairs  is  a  direct  and 
immediate  exertion  of  Divine  power,  not  intervention  in 
accordance'  with  a  supernatural  order,  through  the  humaki 
nature  assumed  or  taken  up  to  be  the  human  nature  of  God. 
The  life  and  immortality  they  assert  is  the  natural  life  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  not  the  life  and  immortality  that 
proceed  from  the  God-man,  as  nature  proceeds  from  the 
Divine  Word  alone,  or  unincarnate.  Even  Protestants  who 
nlost  affect  orthodoxy,  can  give  us  no  good  reason  on  their 
ground  why  none  ascended  into  heaven  before  Christ,  why 
till  Christ  visited  them  after  his  crucifixioD,  the  Patriarchs^ 
though  they  had  died  in  faith  in  him  who  was  to  corner 
and  in  a  state  of  sinlessness,  were  detained  in  what  is 
called  the  Iknbua  patrum.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  really 
do  so  believe  at  all,  or  if  they  would  not  greet  us  with 
a  derisory  smile  were  we  to  mention  to  them  seriously 
even  the  word  limboy  which,  in  their  mindsj  has  only 
ludicrous  associations.  They  do  not  see  that  the  Fathers 
jcould  not  enter  into  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel  before  that  life  and  immortality  really 
existed  in  fact ;  and  that  they  existed  only  in  promise  before 
the  Incarnation  was  consummated,  or  before  our  Lord  had 
pronounced  on  the  cross  the  words,  cansummatum  eat* 
Hence  so  many  of.  them  see  no  reason  for  the  descent  into 
hell,  and  would  erase  that  article  from  the  creed.  .  It  is  this 
supernatural  order  of  life  and  immortality  founded  by  the 
Incarnation,  or  by  the  Word-made-flesh,  and-  which  is  in  no 
sense  proved  by  proving  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul  asserted  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  hoped  for  by  Cicero, 
and  in  some  form  believed  by  most. men,  that  non-Catholics 
in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  deny  or  fail  to  recog- 
nize,— a  life  and  immortality  which  faith  foretastes  in  this 
world,,  and  the  saints  epjoy  in  fulness  by  the  light  of 
glory  in  heaven.  We  may  believe  in  .the  natural  life  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  which  may  be  proved  with  cer- 
tainty by  natural  reason,  and  have  full  assurance  of  an 
individual  personal  existence  after  death;  and  yet,  if  we 
deny  the  new  order  of  life   and  immortality  created  by  the 
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Incarnation,  and  into  which  we  can  enter  only  through  the 
door  of  faith,  and  which  we  can  live  and  possess  only  in  Christ 
Jesus, — only  by  being  created  anew  in  him,  or  becoming  in 
him  a  new  creatures — we  deny  Christ  himself,  or  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  come  in  the  fl^h,  and  retain  nothing  really 
Christian,— have  nothing  left  but  the  simple  order  of  nature 
alone. 

The  whole  supernatural  order,  in  the  distinctively  Christian 
sense,  is  ia  the  Incarnation,  is  in  the  Word-made-flesh,  the 
father  and  founder,  principle  and  end  of  the  new  creation, 
the   new   heaven  and  earth.      Christ   and  Christianity   are 
inseparable,  find  out  of  Christ  there  is  and  can  be  nothing 
distinctively  Christian.      All   in  Christianity  grows   out    of 
the   mystery    of    the    hypostatic    union.      Christianity,   no 
doubt,  presupposes   a   natural  order.     It  presupposes  God, 
the  Trinity,  creation,  reason,  moral  duty,  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  &c.,  all  of  which  a  man  may  fully  recog* 
nize  and   firmly  believe   without   recognizing  or   believing 
anything  of  the  Christian   order.     God  is  eternal,  and  the 
distinction  of  three,  persons  in    the    Godhead    is    eternal ; 
the  Word   that  became  incarnate  is  eternal,  and   therefore 
precedes  the.  facts  of  the  Christian  order.     The  creation  of 
the  natural   world,  including  man  with  all  that  belongs  to 
him  in  the  natural  order,   also  precedes   the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  for  man  exists  only  by  virtue  of  creation, 
and  his  existence  is  presupposed  by  the  fact  of  the  assump* 
tion  of  his  nature  by  the  Word.     The  natural  order  precedes 
in  time  the  Christian  order,  although  the  intention  to  found 
that   Christian   order  may  have  preceded^   and  most   likely 
did  precede  in  the  Divine  mind,  if  we  may  talk  of  precedence, 
where  i^l  is  eternal,  the  intention  to  create  the  natural  order, 
so  that  the  real  end  of  all  creation  may  have  been  from  the 
first,  and  we  believe  was,  the  glory  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  natural  may  have  been  created  for 
the  sake  of  the.  supernatural,  and  not  the  supernatural  pre- 
cisely tot  the  sake,  of  the  natural.     But  in  the  order  of  facts 
the  supernatural  is  subsequent  to  the  natural,  and  presup- 
poses   it.     Though  presupposing   it,  the  Christian  order  is 
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always   distinct   from    the   natural,  and   is  itself  all  in  the 
Incarnation.     Hence  there  can  be  no  doctrinal  objections  to 
Christianity  that  do   not  directly  or  indirectly  impugn  this 
great  and  fundamental  mystery.      An  analysis  of  the  errors 
and  heresies  which   the    Church    in    every    age    or    nation 
has  condemned,  will  show  that   they  all  in  some  form   con- 
travene the  doctrine  that  God  became  man.     The  Ebionites 
denied  the  Incarnation  by  maintaining  that  our   Lord  was 
simply  a  man,  and  not  God  as  well  as  man ;  the  Docetae 
denied  it  by  denying  the  reality  of  our   Lord's  body,  and 
maintaining  that  he  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross  only  in 
appearance;  the  Arians  denied  it  by  denying  the   Divinity 
of  the  Son,  and  maintaining  that  the  Word  was  distinguish- 
able essentially   from  God,   really  a    creature,   though   the 
first-bom  of  all  creatures.      The  Nestorians  denied  it,  by 
denying  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  did 
in  denying  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God,  and  implying 
that  she   was   the   mother  of  man    only.     The  Eutychians 
or   Monophysites   denied   it  by   denying   the    distinction  of 
the  two  natures,  and  maintaining  that  after  the  resurrection 
our  Lord  had  but  one  nature,  and  that  the  Divine  nature, 
into  which  they  contended  the  human  nature  has  been  tran- 
substantiated. The  Monothelites  denied  it  by  maintaining  that 
our  Lord   had   but  one  will,  and   denying  that    he   had  a 
human   as    well   as   a   Divine  will    as   plainly  implied   by 
our   Lord   himself:   "  Not  my   will,  but  thine   be   done," 
since  there    is   and   can    be    no    human   nature   without    a 
human  will.      All    these  directly  impugn  the  fact   that  the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  supernatural  order. 

The  same  may  in  reality  be  said  of  all  subsequent  errors 
and  heresies.  Thy  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  impugn  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  consec- 
taria.  The  Pelagian  heresy  strikes  at  the  Incarnation  in 
denying  the  necessity  of  the  grace  that  flows  from  it  in  the 
economy  of  salvation,  and  Pelagianism,  in  its  historical 
developments,  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  rationalism  and 
humanism.      Calvinism   or   Jansenism,  the   opposite  heresy, 
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impugnd  the  incarnation  by  dienying  nature,  or  destroying 
it  to  make  way  for  grace ;  thus  rejecting  the  office  of  the 
humanity  in  the  Christian  economy.  The  Reformers  denied 
the  same  mystery,  indirectly  at  least,  in  denying  the  infused 
habits  of  grace,  or  what  is  called  sacramental  grace,  the 
Church,  and  the  priesthood.  All  the  objections  we  hear 
against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  sacraments, 
the  priesthood,  the  papacy,  absolution,  indulgences,  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saints,  holy  oils,  holy  water,  the  blessing  of 
bdls,  the  consecration  of  churches,  altars,  &c.,  are  all  di- 
rected against  the  Word-made-flesh,  inasiiiuch  as  they  impugn 
the  great  principle  of  mediatorial  grace,  as  we  hope,  one  of 
these  days,  to  be  able  to  show  more  in  detail,  and  to  prove 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  who  will  read  and  understand. 
It  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr.  Nevin,  who  yet,  we  are 
sorry  to  see,  lingers  outside  of  the  Church,  was  led  by  medi- 
tating on  the  idea  of  a  sacrament,  and  by  the  endeavour  to 
establish  the  fact  that  a  sacrament  signifies  something,  to 
the  whole  theory  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
we  commend  his  essays  in  the  Mercershurg  Review  on  the 
Apostles*  Creedy  Primitive  Christianity^  the  Incarnation ^ 
and  St  Cyprian,  as  among  the  profoundest  and  most  re- 
markable of  all  contemporary  theological  writings  in  our 
language.  The  Protestant  movement  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury did  not  openly,  perhaps  not  even  intentionally,  make 
war  on  the  Incarnation  ;  but  in  denying  the  system  of  medi- 
atorial grace,  the  very  principle  of  mediation,  except  in  a 
putative  sense;  in  denying  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
therefore  Christ  as  a  priest ;  in  rebelling  against  the  Church, 
and  denying  it  as  the  visible  body  of  Christ,  as  in  some 
manner,  the  visible  continuation  of  the  Incarnation  on  earth, 
uniting  the  saints  on  earth  in  one  communion  with  the  saints 
in  heaven,  as  Mcehler  has  well  maintained ;  and  in  re- 
jecting the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  veneration  of  the  saints, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  indulgences,  &c.,  prepared  the  way 
for  all  courageous  and  logical  minds  to  reject  Christianity 
entirely  as  a  supernatural  order  of  life  and  immortality. 
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All  in  the  non-Catholic  ranks  have  not  yet  advanced  so 
far  as  to  renounce  absolutely  the  Incarnation,  have  not 
pushed  the  Protestant  movement  to  its  last  logical  conse- 
quences ;  but  what  we  may  call  the  age  has  done  so.  The 
age  believes  in  no  supernatural  order  of  life  founded  by  the 
Word-made-flesh.  It  believes  in  no  Jesus  Christ,  the  me- 
diator between  God  and  men.  In  its  heart  it  has  said  of 
our  Lord,  "we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.**^ 
It  may  be  learned,  scientific,  philanthropic,  but  it  is  not 
Christian,  even  when  in  relation  to  the  natural  order  its  con- 
duct and  pursuits  are  not  reprehensible,  or  are  even  com- 
mendable. It  may  worship  the  God  of  nature,  worship  as 
can  a  Mahometan,  a  Unitarian,  or  a  Deist,  but  it  performs 
no  act  of  Christian  worship ;  for  it  worships  not  Jesus  Christ, 
the  God-Man.  Here  is  where  the  age  now  stands.  Where 
it  is  not  aw^i-Christian,  it  is  ww-Christian.  The  governments 
of  the  world  act  no  longer  from  Christian  principles,  with 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Church,  and  for  the  interests  of 
religion  as  the  supreme  interests  of  individuals  and  nations, 
but  from  simple  state  policy,  with  an  exclusive  view  to  po- 
litical and  material  interests.  At  times  the  age  even  goes 
further.  If  we  recollect  aright,  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos, 
never  uses  the  name  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  word  God, 
or,  at  most,  but  once.  The  savans  who  dominate  the  age, 
seek  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  without  recur- 
ring to  a  creator  even.  Historians  see  no  Christ  in  history, 
and  seek  to  explain  all  history  on  natural  principles  alone. 
Religion,  we  are  told,  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  man  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  nature,  and  the  differences  of  re- 
ligion are  explained  by  differences  of  race,  of  soil,  climate, 
production,  etc.  Even  Dr.  Bellows  seeks  a  Church  only  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  soul. 

Arrived  at  this  point,  the  old  controversies  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  with  regard  to  particular  doctrines, 
cease  to  interest  the  age.  The  controversy  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  has  done  its  work 
for  the  higher  intelligences  of  the  times.  It  received  its 
coup  de  grace  from  the  great  Bossuet  in  the  seventeenth  cenr 
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tuiy,  and  since  then.  Protestantism  has  virtually  ceased  to 
be  dogmatic,  and  is  now  defended  rather  as  a  movement 
towards  freedom,  individual  and  social,  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious, than  as  a  definite  system  of  truth  of  any  sort.  The 
grand  argument  in  favour  of  Protestantism  just  now,  is  that 
it  sustains,  and  is  sustained  by,  liberty,  as  the  grand  objec- 
tion to  Catholicity  is,  that  it  enslaves  the  mind,  upholds 
despotism,  and  prevents  the  political,  civil,  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  nations  that  adhere  to  it. 

It  is  on  this  ground,  below  the  supernatural,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  natural  order,  that  we  have  now  to 
conduct  the  controversy  between  us  and  our  adversaries. 
Take  the  work  before  us,  Pope  or  President?  its  only 
significance  is,  that  it  places  the  controversy  in  the  natural 
order,  and  requires  us  in  order  to  meet  it  to  establish  the 
fact  and  the  supremacy  of  the  supernatural  order.  Its 
alleged  startling  disclosures,  "  its  pretended  facts  for  Ame- 
ricans **'  would  be  impertinent,  and  conclude  nothing,  if 
non-Catholics,  as  well  as  Catholics,  believed  in  the  Christian 
supernatural  order,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it. 
But  as  it  is,  we  overcome  their  damaging  effect  only  by 
proving,  first,  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  order  it  founds,  or  that  grows  out  of  it,  though 
above  nature,  is  not  contrary  to  nature, — does  not  suppress 
nature,  abridge  or  supersede  any  of  its  rights.  To  meet 
entirely  the  diiliculties  or  wants  of  the  age,  we  have  not 
only  to  prove  these  two  points,  but  we  have  to  explain  the 
various  historical  and  other  phenomena  which  seem  to 
militate  against  them.  We  have  also  to  show  that  without 
coming  into  this  supernatural  Christian  order,  no  man  can 
attain  to  his  supreme  good,  and  that  no  one  can  by  his  own 
natural  reason  and  strength,  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  this 
order,  much  less  enter  into  it,  and  live  in  it. 

None  of  our  old  controversial  works  can  render  us  much 
service  in  any  of  these  things.  Nothing  can  be  more 
excellent  for  the  controversy  in  the  form  it  then  wore,  than 
the  de  Civitate  Dei  by  St.  Augustine,  or  the  Summa  Contra 
Gentiles   by    St.    Thomas;     but    though    necessary    to    be 
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studied,  they  do  not  answer  our  purpose  in  the  form  it  now 
wears.  The  works  on  Evangelical  Demonstration,  recently 
collected  and  published  in  Paris  by  M.  PAbbe  Migne,  who 
is  rendering  such  valuable  service  to  the  Catholic  student, 
though  possessing  great  as  well  as  various  merit  in  their 
way,  do  not  touch  the  questions  now  up  for  discussion,  at 
least  not  in  the  form  we  must  meet  them,  or  not  meet  them 
at  all.  The  Catholic  works  against  unbelievers  in  the  last 
century  are,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  date.  The  Fathers, 
the  Scholastics,  and  the  Theologians  of  later  times,  no 
doubt,  supply  us  with  .  all  the  principles  we  need,  but  we 
can  meet  the  new  forms  of  error  we  have  now  to  grapple 
with  only  by  new  and  original  expositions  and  applications 
of  the  truth.  No  doubt  we  have  at  liottom  the  same  old 
error,  but  it  is  that  old  error  under  a  new  form ;  no  doubt 
it  is  the  same  old  truth  that  we  must  oppose  to  it,  but  that 
truth  will  not  seem  to  the  adherents  of  the  error  to  refute 
it,  unless  we  give  it  a  further  exposition  and  a  new  applica- 
tion. In  no  previous  age,  to  our  knowledge,  has  error 
assumed  the  precise  shape  it  now  assumes,  or  has  truth 
been  combated  with  forces  «o  difficult  to  dislodge.  Error 
to  day,  if  less  subtile,  is  also  far  less  inconsistent  with  itself 
than  we  have  ever  before  found  it.  Formerly,  though  it 
impugned  the  Incarnation,  it  honestly  professed  to  accept 
it,  did  not  intentionally  deny  it,  and  planted  itself  distinctly, 
with  malice  prepense,  on  the  natural  order  alone.  The 
Arian  denied  the  proper  divinity  of  the  Word,  but  he 
acknowledged  his  obligation  to  worship,  with  divine  honours, 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Socinian  did  the  same.  It  was  easy  to 
show  either  his  inconsistency  with  himself, — to  show  the 
.Arian  that  he  was  reviving  paganism,  and  the  Socinian 
that  he  defended  idolatry.  But  error  has  now  gone  further, 
and  freed  itself  from  its  old  inconsistencies.  It  is  not 
heresy  we  have  now  to  combat,  but  infidelity,  or  gentilism, 
rationalism,  or  natural  mysticism.  The  non-Catholic  world, 
in  its  advances,  has  taken  up  its  position  on  the  purely 
natural  order,  and  the  natural  order  is  a  real  order,  as  true 
as   the  supernatural   order,   and    as    consistent   with    itself. 
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The  man  who  plants  himself  on  it  stands  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion, and  to  explain  any  of  its  phenomena  is  under  no 
necessity  of  borrowing  anything  from  the  supernatural 
order.  The  supernatural  or  Christian  order  certainly  pre- 
supposes the  natural,  but  the  natural  does  not  presuppose 
or  imply  the  supernatural. 

Here  begin  the  diiBculties.  We  cannot  proceed,  as  for- 
merly, by  proving,  first,  the  supernatural  is  necessary; 
second,  it  is  possible;  and  third,  it  actually  exists;  be- 
cause modern  discussions  have  made  it  necessary  to  concede 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  natural  order  from  which  the 
necessity  of  a  supernatural  order  can  be  logically  con- 
cluded. The  natural  order  must  suffice  for  itself;  for  the 
natural  end  of  any  existence  is  the  end  it  is  naturally  able 
to  attain.  The  supernatural  that  could  be  rationally  con- 
cluded from  the  natural  would  not  be  supernatural,  but 
natural ;  for  if  the  premises  are  natural,  the  conclusion 
must  be  natural,  since  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  conclu- 
sion not  contained  in  the  premises.  How  then  prove^  by 
natural  reason,  to  the  non- Catholic,  who  rejects  the  super- 
natural order,  that  the  supernatural  is  necessary  ?  In  fact, 
is  it  necessary  ?  If  so,  God,  having  created  nature,  obliged 
himself  to  become  incarnate,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church.  God  might  have  created  man  as 
he  is  now  bom,  and  left  him  to  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  own  acts.  The  Incarnation  proceeded  not  from  his 
decree  to  create,  but  from  his  superabounding  love,  and  is  an 
act  of  pure  grace,  not  implied  in  or  necessitated  by  the  act 
of  creation.  No  doubt  we  can,  by  natural  reason,  prove 
that  a  supernatural  revelation  is  possible,  for  creation  can- 
not have  exhausted  the  powers  of  the  Creator;  but  we 
cannot  prove  by  natural  reason  that  even  such  a  revelation 
is  necessary.  We  cannot  infer  from  the  miseries  of  this 
life,  from  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  human  reason,  that 
man,  regarded  as  standing  in  the  natural  order  alone,  needs 
either  supernatural  light  or  supernatural  strength ;  for,  in 
feet,  strictly  speaking,  he  needs  neither,  except  in  relation 
to  the  supernatural  order,  or  as  appointed  to  a  supernatural 
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destiny-  We  must  then  establish  the  fact  of  the  super- 
natural end,  and  that  man  is  placed  under  a  supernatural 
providence,  before  we  can  prove  that  he  stands  in  need  of 
supernatural  assistance  in  the  Christian  sense.  We  must 
confront  the  non-Catholic  to-day  with  the  fact  of  the 
supernatural  order,  before  we  can  convict  him  of  being 
illogical,  or  inconsistent  in  planting  himself  on  the  natural 
order  alone. 

We  have  another  difficulty  peculiar  to  our  times.     The 
age   does  not  directly  deny  or  make  war  on  any  form  of 
religion.     Religion,  it  is  contended,  is  natural  to  man,  and 
to  worship  is  an  original  want  of  his  soul.     Man  is  a  reli- 
gious animal,  as  he  is  a  rational  animal,  a  political  or  social 
animal.     Religion  has  its  seat  in  his  interior  nature,  and  is 
developed  as  art,  or  as  society  itself  is  developed.     Indeed  the 
more  approved  aesthetical  writers  of*  the  day  confound  art 
and  religion,  and  the  worship  of  God  with  the  worship  of 
beauty.     Religions  may  be  more  or  less  perfect,  but  at  bottom 
all  religions,  it  is  assumed,  are  identical, — all  good  in  their 
time   and   place,    and  all   bad    when    outliving   that   time. 
Catholicity  is  regarded  not  as  absolutely  true,  nor  as  abso- 
lutely false,  but  as  one  of  the  varying  and  transient  forms 
of  religion,  very  serviceable  and  good  for  a  certain  stage  in 
human  progress,    but  now  useful  only  for   those  who  have 
not  yet  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  age.     It  is  good 
for  nations  in  their  infancy,  but  bad  for  nations  that  have 
attained  their  manhood.     Protestantism  is  not  a  religion,  is 
not  a  credoy  or  a  worship,  but  is  a  suspense  of  faith,  a  transi- 
tion  from   the  old   superannuated   Catholic    form    to  some 
newer  and   nobler  form   yet    to  be  developed,   a   transition 
from  the  church  of  the  past  to  the  church  of  the  future. 
Now,  here  is  an  order  of  thought  that  none  of  our  prede- 
cessors treat,   or  even  recognize.     In  former  times,  religion 
was  regarded   as  having   an  objective   truth,   a   subsistence 
independent  of  man,  and  the  question  was,  which  and  what 
is  the  true  religion,  if  any  ?     But  now  it  is  not  so.     This 
order  of  thought  dfnies  all  absolute,  and,  therefore,  all  ob- 
jective  truth,    and   makes  both    religion   and   truth   purdy 
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relative  and  subjective.  To  refute  it,  we  must  establish 
the  objectivity  of  thought  itself,  or  the  objective  truthful- 
ness of  reason.  For  this  we  need  philosopliy,  and  unhap* 
pily,  nearly  all  the  philosophies  in  vogue  justify  in  principle 
the  very  error  to  be  combated. 

The  age,  furthermore,  is  rapidly  losing  sight  of  the  unity 
of  the  race,  and  the  fashionable  process  now  is  to  explain 
nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  human  history  by  the  diversi- 
ties of  race.  Thierry  and  Michelet,  in  their  historical 
works,  have  found  diversities  of  race  everywhere.  Eccle- 
siastical histories  are  now  written  on  the  theory  of  differences 
of  race,  and  thus  we  hear  of  Eastern  Christianity  and 
Western  Christianity,  Greek  Christianity  and  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, Celtic  Christianity  and  Teutonic  Christianity, — 
Catholicity  is  Celtic,  Protestantism  is  Germanic.  The 
diversities  of  natural  genius  and  temperament  lead  to  the 
diversities  of  religion.  The  Catholic  religion  is  developed 
and  embraced  by  the  Celtic  nations ;  the  Protestant  by 
Germanic  nations.  Non-Catholic  savans  are  disposed  to 
maintain,  not  merely  varieties  in  the  human  race,  but 
diversities  of  race,  and  to  assign,  at  least  to  the  colored 
races,  an  origin  different  from  that  of  the  white  races.  In 
our  southern  States  we  have  found  Catholics  even,  who 
were  quite  unwilling  to  regard  the  negro  slave  and  his 
white  master  as  having  descended  alike  from  the  same 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  doubt  as  to  the  unity  of  the  race,  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men,  is  much  more  widely  diffused  than 
we  commonly  imagine ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  present  scientific  tendency  is  to  assert  it.  Even  in  some 
Catholics,  who  certainly  believe  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  men,  so  strong  are  the  prejudices  of  race 
or  nation,  that  they  can  hardly  be  persuaded  there  is  any 
use  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  a  different  race  from 
their  own.  Evidently  this  modern  doctrine  of  races,  and 
this  gentile  method  of  explaining  the  fact^  that  different 
nations  embracing  different  religions,  is  one  of  the  errors 
the  Catholic  controversialist  is  forced  to  meet.  A  kindred 
error,  rationalism^  has  in  all   ages  been  one  of  the  errors 
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the  Church  has  had  to  combat,  and  the  truth  that  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  all  have  one 
and  the  same  nature,  invariable  and  indestructible,  save 
by  the  power  of  the  Creator,  has  always  been,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  difficult  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  be  practi- 
cally maintained,  for  national  pritle,  national  partiality,  or 
national  hatred  always  opposes  it. 

The  great  argument  for  Protestantism  and  against  Catho- 
licity, what  we  may  call  the  social  and  political  argu- 
ment, presents  difficulties,  which,  to  our  knowledge,  have 
never  been  fairly  met  by  our  controversialists — fairly  met, 
we  mean,  for  the  non-Catholic  mind.  The  argument  appa- 
rently rests  on  incontrovertible  facts.  Take  the  non- 
Catholic  point  of  view,  and  you  cannot  deny  the  superiority 
of  non-Catholic  over  Catholic  nations.  The  only  nations 
politically  free  are  non-Catholic  nations,  and  the  leading 
commercial  and  industrial  nations  of  our  time  are,  as  to 
.the  controlling  influences,  Protestant  nations.  The  great 
Catholic  States  of  the  sixteenth  century,  unless  France 
forms  an  exception,  have  greatly  deteriorated,  while  the 
non-Catholic  States,  Russia,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  have  either  sprung  into  existence  since  the 
Reformation,  or  been  constantly  growing.  Compare  non- 
Catholic  America  with  Catholic  America,  and  you  may 
see,  we  are  told,  the  immense  difference  between  the  two 
religions.  Compare  Mexico  with  the  United  States.  In 
nearly  all  Catholic  countries,  at  the  present  day,  we  find 
despotism,  and  almost  an  entire  absence  of  what  we  in  this 
country  regard  as  civil  ^nd  political  liberty.  How  explain 
these  facts  to  the  non-Catholic  mind,  and  prove  that  Catho- 
licity is  really  not  unfavorable  to  liberty  and  the  political 
and  national  growth  and  prosperity  of  nations.  These 
facts,  we  know,  do  not  sustain,  but  we  cannot  deny  that 
they  appear  to  sustain,  the  non-Catholic  objection  now  so 
generally  and  so  confidently  urged.  The  Catholic  who 
wishes  to  defend  his  religion  against  the  attacks  now  made 
must    meet    these    objections.      What    publication    in    this 
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country,  except  this  Review,  has  done  it,  or  seriously  at- 
tempted to  do  it  ? 

Here  are  the  questions  to  be  discussed,  the  objections  to 
be  answered,  if  we  mean  to  take  part  in  the  living  contro- 
versy of  the  day.  But  here  arises  for  us  in  the  United 
States  a  grave  difficulty,  hardly  less  for  American  Catholic 
writers  than  is  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  Europe  for 
European  Catholic  writers.  The  controversy  must  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  press  by  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
journals,  &c.,  and  these  on  the  Catholic  side  must  be  sus- 
tained, if  sustained  at  all,  by  the  Catholic  public.  Few 
non-Catholics  will  at  present  buy  our  books,  for  they  have 
something  to  lose,  and  we  much  to  gain  by  the  controversy. 
The  most  we  can  expect  of  them  is  that  they  will  read  our 
publications  when  placed  in  their  hands  by  their  Catholic 
friends  and  acquaintances.  We  have  a  small  enlightened, 
pure-minded,  and  independent  Catholic  public  who  are  up 
to  the  level  of  the  age,  master  of  the  controversy  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  and  prepared  to  do  their  duty,  and  even  more 
than  their  duty  in  sustaining  the  right  sort  of  publications  ; 
but  these,  though  more  numerous  than  we  could  reasonably 
expect,  all  things  considered,  are,  after  all,  only  a  small 
minority  of  even  our  educated  Catholic  population.  Tlie  mass 
of  our  Catholic  population  are  not  a  literary  or  a  reading 
people,  and  even  of  those  who  do  read  and  seek  to  acquire 
information,  the  majority  take  no  interest  in  the  great 
questions  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discuss,  if  we  hope 
by  controversy  to  make  any  impression  on  our  non-Catholic 
countrymen,  and  they  see  not  why  they  should  sustain  such 
publications  as  are  devoted  to  those  questions,  and  which  have 
no  interest  for  themselves.  Moreover,  not  taking  the  pains 
to  master  the  points  at  issue,  they  are  liable  to  misapprehend 
and  misapply  such  works,  to  imagine  them  erroneous  or 
dangerous,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  their  duty  to  discounten- 
ance them,  to  decry  them,  to  denounce  their  authors,  and  to 
deprive  what  they  write  of  all  weight  either  with  Catholics  or 
non-Catholics. 

We  have  had,  in  our  own  case,  more  than  one  illustration 
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of  the  offence  an  honest  Catholic  publicist  may  give  by 
frankly  discussing  questions  for  which  a  portion  of  his 
readers  are  not  prepared.  Even  the  article  on  the  Romanic 
and  Germanic  orders  in  this  Review,  published  last 
October,  presents  us  with  a  striking  case  in  point.  That 
article  is  long  and  elaborate,  and  is  addressed  directly  to  the 
great  questions  now  up  for  discussion.  It  was  intended  to 
refute  a  very  popular  theory,  much  relied  on  by  intelligent 
non-Catholics,  that  differences  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants are  to  be  explained  by  differences  of  race.  Catholic 
nations,  it  holds,  are  of  Celtic  origin ;  Protestant  nations 
are  of  Germanic  origin.  The  Celtic  nations  are  Catholic 
by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  genius  and  temperament  of  the 
Oeltic  race ;  the  Germanic  nations  cannot  be  Catholic, 
because  the  peculiar  genius  and  temperament  of  their  race 
repel  it.  The  article  also  undertook  to  refute  the  doctrine 
also  widely  maintained  that  liberty  is  Germanic,  and  des- 
potism Celtic ;  that  Protestantism  sustains  and  is  sustained 
by  liberty,  and  Catholicity  sustains  and  is  sustained  by 
despotism.  Finally,  it  endeavoured  to  show  by  a  rapid 
generalization  of  historical  facts,  that  none  of  these  positions 
can  be  historically  sustained.  What  more  proper  or  necessary 
to  be  done  ?  Under  the  first  head,  after  having  shown  that 
the  theory  is  Gentilistic,  not  Christian,  the  writer  undertakes 
to  show,  that  on  the  principles  of  the  theory  itself,  the 
reverse  of  what  it  assumes  would  follow.  Thus  he  says, 
pp.  496,  497 :  "  Were  we  to  forget  that  God  has  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men^  and  that  CatlwUcUy  is 
Catholic,  not  Gentilistic^^  we  should  be  disposed  to  take 
the  reverse  of  this  famous  theory,  and  to  maintain  that  the 
Celtic  people,  by  their  natural  genius  and  temperament,  are 
far  less  fitted  to  be  Catholic  than  are  the  Germanic  or  Teu- 
tonic nations.  The  German  genius  and  temperament,  it 
seems  to  us,  are  naturally  [in  the  natural  order  as  distin- 
guished from  the  order  of  grace]  far  less  averse  to  Catholicity 
than  are  the  so-called  Celtic."  The  writer  having  said 
this,  proceeds  to  mark,  in  proof  of  it,  certain  characteristic 
traits  in  the  natural    order  of    the  so-called   Celtic  people. 
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especially  the  French  and  Irish,  assumed  to  be  the  best 
representatives  of  the  Celtic  race.  Some  of  our  Catholic 
friends,  by  omitting  or  making  no  account  of  the  words  we 
have  italicized^  have  made  the  writer  say  precisely  what  he 
did  not  say,  but  only  said  he  should  be  disposed  to  say  in 
case  he  accepted,  as  he  did  not,  the  theory  in  question,  and, 
having  thus  misrepresented  him,  proceed  to  accuse  him  of 
contradicting  himself,  of  asserting  the  very  theory  he  pro- 
fesses to  reject,  of  being  un-Catholic,  and  seeking  simply  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  supposed  national  prejudices 
in  saying  hard  things  and  venting  his  spleen,  with  which 
he  is  assumed  to  be  filled,  against  the  French  and  Irish, 
and  of  calumniating  the  Catholic  faith  and  piety  of  the 
Irish  and  French,  who  have  been  and  are  so  distinguished 
for  their  Catholicity,  and  to  admonish  every  man  of  Irish 
or  French  descent  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  national 
insult  offered,  by  erasing  his  name  from  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  Review,  Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  writer  denies 
that  the  French  and  Irish  are  Catholics  by  virtue  of  a 
Catholic  nature,  and  maintains,  that  when  Catholics  they 
are  so  not  by  force  of  nature,  but  by  virtue  of  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  What  is  wrong  in  this  ?  Do  the 
Catholic  critics  themselves  hold  that  the  French  and  Irish 
become  and  remain  Catholics  by  virtue  of  their  natural 
genius  and  temperament  ?  Are  they  Catholics,  or  are  they 
Gentiles?  Good  and  earnest  Catholics  we  doubt  not. 
Then  they  must  hold  with  the  writer  that  the  French  and 
Irish,  like  all  others,  are  Catholics  only  through  the  opera- 
tions of  divine  grace,  by  which  they  are  begotten  anew, 
regenerated,  or  born  into  the  supernatural  or  Christian 
order  of  life,  and  placed  on  the  plane  of  a  supernatural 
destiny.  What  was  said,  then,  against  their  Catholic  faith 
or  their  Catholic  piety,  by  representing  them  as  further 
removed  in  the  natural  order  from  Catholicity  than  the 
English  or  Germans  ?  "  An  Irishman  or  a  Frenchman,  by 
the  grace  of  God,^  the  writer  said,  "  becomes  and  remains  a 
good  Catholic,  none  better.^  Who  can  say  more  ?  Suppose, 
then,   the   writer  did  represent    the   Celtic   nations,   or   the 
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nations  assumed  to  be  Celtic,  as  being  in  the  natural  order 
more  averse  by  their  genius  and  temperament  to  Catholicity 
than  the  Germanic  nations,  and  even  attempted  to  prove 
it,  what  did  he  do  or  attempt  in  disparagement  under 
a  Catholic  view  of  them  as  Catholics  ?  What  he  said 
of  their  peculiarities  and  tendencies  outside  of  their 
Catholicity  could  be  no  reproach  to  them  as  Catholics, 
at  least  not  in  his  mind,  since  the  very  point  of  his 
argument  was  to  prove  that  Catholicity  in  no  case  depends 
on  the  natural  peculiarities  or  tendencies  of  those  who 
embrace  it.  Therefore  he  adds,  "  we  say  not  this  in  dis- 
paragement of  their  Catholicity,  for  it  really  is  no  dis- 
paragement at  all.'"  What  the  writer  in  the  passage,  that 
appears  to  have  given  so  much  offence,  was  aiming  to 
show,  obviously  was,  if  we  assume  that  nations  are  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  according  to  the  genius  and  temperament  of 
the  race  to  which  it  is  assumed  they  belong,  the  Germanic 
nations  should  be  Catholic,  and  the  Celtic  nations  Pro* 
testant,  contrary  to  what  the  adversaries  maintain,  and 
therefore  the  attempt  to  make  the  adoption  of'  Catholicity 
depend  on  race,  and  to  reduce  the  Catholic  religion  itself 
to  a  simple  Gentile  religion  must  be  abandoned,  and  the 
theory  rejected  as  not  being  sustained  by  facts.  We  see 
nothing  in  this  that  should  offend  any  Catholic, — for  every 
Catholic  must  believe,   or  be  no  Catholic, — that   God  has 

made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  that  the  Church 

■ 

is  Catholic,  and  that  men  are  Catholics  by  virtue  of  grace, 
not  nature. 

It  is  very  possible  that  a  hasty  reader,  paying  no  atten* 
tion  to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  article,  reading 
little  more  than  the  offensive  passage  itself,  and  attending 
only  to  certain  phrases  and  expressions  somewhat  epigram- 
matic, and  of  course,  as  is  always  the  case  with  such 
phrases  and  expressions,  never  intended  to  be  taken  au 
pied  de  lettre,  might  innocently  mistake  the  motive  of  the 
writer,  and  imagine  that  it  was  really  his  intent  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  French  and  Irish.  The  writer,  in  fact, 
labouring  to  be  brief,  became  obscure,  and  left  more  for  his 
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readers  to  supply  from  their  own  knowledge  than  was 
prudent — a  not  uncommon  fault  with  him.  We  observe, 
too,  that  he  uses  the  term  natural  in  two  senses,  the  one 
that  of  the  theory  he  is  arguing  against,  that  is,  pertaining 
to  the  specific  nature  of  man,  or  the  race  ;  the  other  that  of 
pertaining  to  the  natural  order  as  distinguished  from  the 
supernatural  or  Christian  order.  He  marks,  indeed,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  senses,  but  he  is  not  careful  to 
state  explicitly  every  time  the  term  occurs,  in  which  of  the 
two  senses  he  uses  it.  Some  little  confusion  may  thence 
arise,  and  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  reader  preoccupied 
with  the  cares  of  business,  of  his  vocation,  his  office,  or  his 
profession,  reading  only  by  snatches,  a  sentence  here  and 
a  sentence  there,  not  recollecting  for  the  moment  that 
Catholicity  is  wholly  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  there- 
fore that  whatever  is  natural  is  t^n- Catholic,  might,  with 
very  honest  intentions,  and  without  any  disparagement  of 
his  understanding,  imagine  that  the  writer  contradicts  him- 
self, and  asserts  in  the  passage  in  question  what  he  else- 
where denies.  Some  portion  at  least  of  the  misapprehension 
which  has  occurred,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  writer's  own 
fault;  nevertheless,  we  think,  that  a  conscientious  reader, 
unwarped  by  prejudice,  reading  attentively  the  whole 
article,  with  his  theology  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  taking 
time  to  interpret  what  seemed  doubtful  or  obscure  in  par- 
ticular passages,  by  the  obvious  scope  and  design  of  the 
whole,  might,  without  serious  difficulty,  have  followed  the 
several  steps  of  the  argument,  seized  the  writer^s  meaning, 
and,  whether  agreeing  with  him  or  not  in  all  his  particular 
judgments,  have  acquitted  him  of  palpably  contradicting 
himself,  and  especially  of  writing  with  the  express  or  even 
covert  purpose  of  insulting  the  French  and  Irish,  or  of 
calumniating  their  Catholic  faith  and  piety.  Certainly,  he 
recognizes  diflferences  in  the  natural  order  between  the 
two  classes  of  nations,  but  he  denies  that  these  differences 
spring  from  original  differences  of  race,  or  that  they  are 
due  to  any  other  than  adventitious  causes.  If  he  speaks  of 
a  specific  Celtic  nature,  and  of  a  specific  German  nature,  it 
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is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  races,  which  he  grants 
momentarily  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  but  which  he 
does  not  concede,  and  does  his  best  to  refute.  There  may 
be  national  differences  in  the  order  of  nature,  without 
differences  of  race,  and  some  nations  through  the  more  or 
less  of  the  patriarchal  religion  retained  in  principle  or 
practice,  and  through  difference  of  education  or  develop- 
ment, may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
Catholicity,  though  below  it,  without  any  original  difference 
of  race  or  nation  being  asserted,  or  that  Catholicity  is 
Catholic,  and  adapted  alike  to  the  nature  of  all  men  being 
denied. 

But  the  grand  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  and  that  which 
has  led  to  the  grave  *  accusations  against  the  writer,  is  pre- 
cisely the  fact  that  he  was  discussing  questions  from  a  point 
of  view  under  which  his  critics  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  consider  them.  His  argument,  as  a  whole,  was  out  of 
their  ordinary  line  of  thought,  and  his  mode  or  manner  of 
treating  them  was  unfamiliar  and  novel  to  them.  Never 
having  thought  beyond  or  outside  of  the  matters  treated  by 
the  old  controversialists,  they  saw  no  real  importance  in  the 
questions  he  was  discussing  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
warmth  ;  for,  not  able  to  see  them  from  his  point  of  view, 
they  looked  at  them  only  from  their  own,  under  which  they 
really  have  no  importance.  Not  suspecting  that  possibly 
he  meant  more  than  they  dreamed  of,  if  not,  indeed,  some- 
thing very  diflferent  from  what  they  imagined,  they  con- 
cluded that  he  was  only  discussing  the  old  question  between 
Saxon  and  Celt,  and  regarding  what  he  said  as  only  fitted 
to  stir  up  national  animosities,  provoke  angry  feelings,  and 
wantonly  to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  Catholics, 
who,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  no  strength  to  waste  in 
internal  divisions,  disputes,  and  quarrels,  they  considered  it 
their  duty  to  denounce  the  article,  and  to  deprive  the  writer, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Catholic  community.  Yet  had  they  viewed  the  questions 
discussed  from  his  stand-point,  and  seen  that  he  was  really 
furnishing  a  key    to   the  struggles  of  modern   history,  ex- 
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plaining  historical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  divine  titles 
and  character  of  the  Church,  and  showing  the  real  answer 
to  the  only  objections  to  our  religion,  that  now  have  much 
weight  with  intelligent  non-Catholics,  as  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously done  in  our  language,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  in 
any  other,  they  certainly  would  have  taken  a  more  generous 
view  of  the  writer's  labours,  would  have  never  believed 
that  he  was  spending  so  much  time  and  thought  and  labour 
in  discussing  a  mere  trite  or  common-place  question ;  and 
certainly,  even  if  objecting  to  certain  words  and  phrases, 
would  never  have  regarded  them  as  the  key  to  the  whole 
article,  or  charged  him  with  writing  expressly  to  insult  the 
French  and  Irish,  or  to  decry  the  Celtic  and  to  extol  the 
Germanic  race.  They  would  have  felt  that  he  was  grap- 
pling with  a  subject  too  weighty,  and  that  he  was  too  grave 
and  earnest  to  think  of  descending  to  any  thing  so  low,  not 
to  say,  so  mean,  and  so  contemptible. 

The  article,  undoubtedly,  hurtles  a  little  rudely  against 
some  old  and  fondly  cherished  prejudices,  and  dismisses  cer- 
tain popular  answers  to  certain  popular  objections  to  the 
Church,  as  superficial,  inconclusive,  and  not  worth  repro- 
ducing, and  makes  it  necessary  to  look  a  little  deeper,  and 
seek  hereafter,  answers  a  little  profounder,  and  of  a  less  in- 
conclusive character ;  but  this,  if  rightly  considered,  de- 
serves to  be  treated  as  a  merit  rather  than  as  a  fault.  The 
critics  who  have  felt  themselves  wounded  by  the  article, 
would  do  well,  perhaps,  to  reflect,  that  they  have  been  con- 
firming the  non-Catholic  world  in  their  prejudices  against 
our  religion.  Intelligent  non-Catholics  meet  us  with  the 
objection  :  "  What  you  present  as  Catholicity  is  very  well, 
reasonable,  and  just,  but  it  is  an  ideal  Catholicity,  a  Catho- 
licity of  your  own  imagination,  not  the  Catholicity  of  his- 
tory, and  you  will  find  the  Catholic  public  will  not  accept 
your  statements,  or  sustain  you  as  a  Catholic  writer.^^  Is 
this  so  ?  Are  we  really  un-Catholic  or  not  ?  We  have  said 
no  more  than  any  Catholic  is  free  to  say,  and  the  opposition 
to  us  not  only  injures  us  personally,  but  the  Catholic  cause 
itself. 
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Of  course^  we  have  no  thought^  in  idbis  renwrfcj  of^si^iHg 
the  Review  ^p  as  a  stendard  of  orthodoxy,  of  pretrtidiiig, 
that  to>oppo8e.  it,  is*  necefisarJly  t«  wppose  CathoIirilJJ^'5'?4xiJt 
rwe  hawe  for  'these  foUr  «r  fi^e  yews ,  beci>  ,laboouringi^i<fc^l 
ourinight  <to  septate, GatboUcityi  iii.tha.piibiic  mindly  te|fli 
all  foraga  ektneaUe^tvlrich^  by.heing:iass«riti^  whhj*t^  httife 
ali^oat^  yast  numbers  firom^  He  We.^aveietideavd^ir^'^A) 
pi^s^nt  Catholicity  separafci  f?om  what  Jbehmgs  ilde^to''-it, 
biit|  to  i  the  iniperfectiatts;  ofiindiTidualsr-^itD  bwrfe^h^ftftlto 
policy,  necessary  and  jiist  for'tbeftimetit  «aif.»b«v^'bi>t'4Vi. 
qilently  the  reverse  wlion  jfaaes /hdvBi /altered^' tan8»tO'J<dh©fer 
that  the  :Chu««b  is  answerable  for  iioiie  J-cf:  tJiH)itJifeltl^^bf 
modern /civilisatioD^  or  the  faults  of  rbodem -societybiri'tidfr 
out  pi  Catholic  ,aati<Dci$i  Wie  havciieverflan)win^l5flobh35f«j- 
miaedtiaiCaih^lio  jdoiotrkie.oi:  iprincifide,  'or  bedtated-^tdi'Vd'kib- 
toin  therJ3ao9t  rigid  aad  higt^tbued  dd<;trinesi)iDn  att^tbe'^Dt^ 
g^eraUy  regarded. aatke  too^t  offensive/  to  PftQte)idainti|(>or 
tPr.d.Qfeud  au^y . genuine  Gflitholia vpractice^rliQire^eJooiJferKl)^ 
4a. non^Catholibs,  andfi  in .rikisoreepeat,  thaV&)l(^sne  'mm^tm- 
Iber.  tb«n  ;ha$  suiied  .tJJMi^e  iwhoi  prides tR4mselTrijow.l»t% 
liJb&reU  Ciatholicsi  We  .bave  acted  on  nhe  )nfile[,Tt*iaCJ iif-fc 
.rarely  that  fair-minded  and  intelligeiit'  npn^CethoUcs^gran^l^ 
^l^^l:  ()0  4apy,t!btng:rea]Jy^:CAtiliQyc,taud>tliai  whati'diieyashjfeot 
)^i%4}ii)Qat;ialwa]r»  a0m^bing<>vbich  they'(tdke)rtD  hm\(StaiU 
i^«(^it)  iifT^bi^h ,  4$  iiot^^^riBoiiietlulig,,  (pethapi^  fwM  iiian 

a&soci$^edi>watIxi(Hr^  miigiiMftfwalhoBtibding^  ao^  ^Mi^t  eOftfit, 
though  Catholics. tnlty.iiai^e  lostatDed  <rr.  ipraptMed)vit;tr«te 
CbQrch- has  nevier  saAetionfd,favdiin9d,lor)appn>Bed^itd  fA^ 
bav^.^bo^^9  thal^  thmgh  natuB&  iabelok^grace^'  thene  lieqfD 
nepes«^r^  discordaiice  •  beti^jeen . thomn  (bfaalililpoii^  seasanok 
belqw  faith,  rightly  viH^^rs4Qbd|r,theve<iBHmi'ceiifIi^')faetrbedi 
^h  andii^a^oni  iha^,.tlimightdespdti8m^veftaA  prb^ttiiif^ 
Catholic  stateSyJLtiia  due  tQrnomCsithdlflci^iidHtnCat^lDb^ 
ai)4  tl}^  whilp  jthf^^Qbui^aegitretsofuU'iAndtftB^ucyfeiviiiiig 
^(hiin  ^be  w^d.cs£>6bdT0onm»lUtedr  DokUt  ia>  drBpen^e^sfa^ 
enjoins  natural  justice  upon  all  men,  and  requires  us  to  re- 
spect alike  the  natural  rights  of  indiyidix^jgind  patjpns, ,  5>  * 

In  doing  this,  we  have  succeeded  in i removing: the ^])vfa- 
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cipal  objections  of  intelligent  and  well-disposed  non-Catho- 
lics, if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  what  we  present  as  the 
Church  is  really  the  Catholic  Church  of  history.  But  they 
contend  that  it  is  not,  and  cite  in  their  justification  and 
against  us  the  fact,  that  no  recognized  organ  of  Catholics  in 
this  country  sustains  us.  All  the  supposed  Catholic  organs 
keep  an  ominous  silence,  or  openly  and  bitterly  denounce 
us.  Not  a  Catholic  voice  is  raised  in  public  to  repel  the 
attacks  made  on  us,  or  to  defend  the  course  we  have  pur- 
sued. So  far  as  the  non-Catholic  public  can  judge  we  are 
denounced  and  completely  isolated.*^  This  silence,  this 
doiunciation,  this  isolation,  renders  nugatory  all  that  we 
can  do  or  say  in  defence  of  our  holy  religion.  Are  these 
non-Catholics  right  .^^  Is  it  true  that  the  Catholicity  we 
defend  is  an  ideal  Catholicity,  a  Catholicity  of  our  own 
construction,  and  not  the  Catholicity  of  history, — rthe  glo- 
rious old  Church  which  has  had  so  many  conflicts  with  the 
powers  of  evil,  and  won  so  many  victories  over  them,  and 
whom  we  would  fain  honor  as  the  Church  of  God,  our  own 
dear  mother?  If  so,  why  not  some  competent  authority 
tell  us  so,  point  out  to  us  our  errors  against  Catholic  doc- 
trine or  Catholic  practice,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
correct  them  ?  If  not,  if  we  really  are  faithful  to  Catholic 
teaching,  and  have  not  abused  our  freedom,  then,  for  the 
sake  of  the  world  outside,  let  the  opposition  from  Catholics 
cease,  and  let  Catholics  abandon  the  petty  and  frivolous 
controversies,  which  some  of  them,  from  the  moment  of 
our  entering  the  Church,  have  been  laboring  to  force 
upon  us.  We  understand  very  well  the  case.  I^  Catholic 
does,  or  will  pretend  that  we  are  heterodox,  or  that  the 
Catholicity  we  defend  is  not  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church . 
What  the  Review  states  for  Catholicity  is  Catholicity,  and 
the  snapping  and  snarling  at  us,  the  denunciation  of  us, 
or  wrath  against  us, — ^for  argument  against  us  we  have  yet 
to  see, — ^are  all  about  matters  outside  of  Catholicity,  which 

*  Since  this  was  written,  we  haTe    unexpectedly  found    two  ezception9, 
ne  Guardian  and  The  Catholic  Mirror, 
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we  wish  ta  distinguish.  an4  ^j^eep  .gj^p^r^te  frop),  t^^jC^hpfjip 
cause,%ut  whicti  they  vsrho  oppose  u9,,]kaviDg,^;alwfty;^.,ft^^- 
ciated  with  that  cause,  or  with  their  piethqa.xif  (^fenJiJU^ 
or  adyanci|\g  it,  wi^h  (o  retain  unmplejstedj^^  UQt  ise^jng  .P" 
not  heeding  the  fact,  t^^t  by.  r^taipir^g  apd  sp.  i^fi^*!;^ 
them  with  that,  tjiey  are.  keeping  thcjus^^^s  ^jlfl  bi^po^p^ 
of  Ijhousands  ah'eps  from  the  Chu^c,^,  Afh9  pj^berwisp .  mjjgbit 

be  her  friendg.  It.  is  npt  tl^^t  y?^  9ff  ^^ifr^^^\^^^}p^'.W 
im-Cathplic,  that  causes  the  opposi^tiop  9f,Q9tldj?p^^w^,^e,j^ 
but  that  we  do  not  want  tb.e  .Cathqliy^  cau.^e^^'i^^^^^^?^  oV 
our  own^  or  any  other  country,  y/}\h  rmX^^V^  t^|;  t^^y^j^np 
necessary  connection  wjith  it^ .  an^  whj^b  s^ry^.  ^W^p  tP  ^fft- 
barrissit.  ■    ;;   .  f .     '     .  ^_  ".     ,     ^   ;.   ^'^     ^.,    j.--.,  /;/.»   .dj 

And  this  brings  us  directly,  to  thpi.  ppint^ Jl^  ,.,wljli^^^^ 
wish,  with  all  respect  aud  dqfe^enc,e,  to  q^U  t\)e  ^f^U^t^pp 
of  our  Ca^hoHc  .friends,  It  i>  the,  ^uty  p;  fiil^  Ca^^Jic^tp 
hjaintain  the  forni  of  sound  wor^s,  ^n^  to  fiyj  4)1  jprpj^a^ 
no\reIties  and  vain  babbling  j  b.ut  ,ve  n;>;M§t,  ,b6  op  pjijr 
guard  agains^  ^akipg  everyjl;^ing  tb^t  happens,  to  h^  n^vi^pp 
ys,  as  a  profane  povelty,  or  ^v^rytbing,  §^1(1/ ^f ,  \5rh1ct.  ,,^ 
see  npt  the  full  in^portance,^  ,^s  a  vain  babjjle.  1,  We  ,^p^ 
all,  to  a  great  extent,  creatures  o.(  habit,,  at)4  f?^.  9f  }^^ 
are  abli^  to  g^t  out  pf  ^pi^tine,  qr  ,  to,  recqgniz^  ^v^  ff^^ 
familiar  friend  in,  an  i^nCamiliar  ^ress.  We.i^re,  inosjt.,.Qf 
us  disposed  to  look»  at.wl\;^t  is  presented  us  froqi  oy^  owii 
stand-point,  wit,hout  making,  ^  or  it^  pjQcvirring  tj)  u^.t^,!^^  it 
is  proper  to  ^]ake,  any  effprt  tp  Iqok,  at  it  froni  rthe  ^^^p^r 
point  9^  him  whq,  presents  .i|,  If  ovir  own  minds  ^re  ri^^r 
rpw  and  contracted,  w^  pan  . f)is(^pv^r  pQly.  a.  narww,^^ 
contractedr  meaping  in  what  anotJ^er  a^d^'^^ses  j  u^,  hp^^^pr 
elevated,  broad,,  or  comprehensive  may  b^  its ,  mea|)ing,  |a 
his  mind.  We  are  all  liable  to  forget  to,,  exerc^e^  thj^t 
hospitality  we  are  coinmapded.  to  exercise  tqwar/J  str^pg^^ 
aiifi  the  result  i^,  that  we  miss. the  ^nge^  we  paigh^^  ^qb^np? 
to  entertain,  ai;id  place,  by.  our  inhospita^ity,  s^^reat^r^pfe- 
stacle  to  the  defence  and  diffusion  of  truth  than  is  ever 
created  by  the  advocates  of  error.  We  are  unwise  in  this. 
We  cannot^  if  we  would,  confine,  controversy  to-day  to  the 
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6Jd  bedteq  tk-act,  or  hinder  those  who  ^gage  ip  it  from 
cfiricizihg  m«my  thitigs,  with  a  freedom  not  tolerated  in 
■past  tirrtes,  nor  pleasing  to  those  who  are  wedded  to  them, 
or  -who  have  never  for  a  mpment  doubted  their  wisdom 
t)r  propriety.  Truth  is  always  the  same,  unchanged,  and 
tinehangeable ;  but  it  may  from  time  to  time  require  fi\rther 
expositions  and  new  applications  to  meet  the  ever-shifting 
fortns  of  error/  The  Church  is  from  God,  always  the  ?ame 
in  spirit,  in  principle,  in  doctrine,  in  sacraments,  and  ii?  uni- 
versal discipline;  but  as  Catholics  pertain  to  both  the 
CJhurch  and  natural  ^ci^ty,  they  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  character  df  each,— of  the  truth  and  permanence  of 
the  one,  and  the  defects  and  mutability  of  the  other. .  In 
what  pertains  strictly  to  the  spiritual  oi-der,  they  are  dj- 
vindy  instructed  and  guided,  and  are  right  in  their  prin- 
ciples, their  doctrine  and  tfieir  practices,  if  obedient  to  the 
light  they  have;  but  in  secular  matters  they  follow  the 
age,  and  share  its  spirit,  its  prejudices,  its  opinions,  and  its 
tendencies.  Some  of  them,  like  non- Catholics,  may  be 
al)ove,^  some  may  be  below  their  age,  advancing' or  retard- 
ing secular  progress,  proving  (hcmselves  its  friends  and 
advocates^  or  its  enemies  and  opponents.  When^  as  at 
present,  controversy  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
turns  chiefly  on  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  natural 
society,  or  of  natural  society  with  the  Church,— the  mutual 
relations  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, — we  must 
allow  a  large  margin  to  the  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
place  a  generous  confidence  in  every  Catholic  publicist  of 
adequate  learning  and  ability,  so  long  as  he  shows  honesty 
of  purpose,  keeps  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy,  and  proves 
himself  willing  to  hear  reason  when  offered,  and  to  submit 
to  authority  when  it  speaks.  We  must  judge  him  by  the 
infalliUe  standard  of  the  Church,  not.  by  that  vague  and 
uncertain  thing  called  public  opinion,  whether  the  public 
opinion  of  Catholics  or  of  npn- Cat  holies.  The  traditionary 
opinions  of  Catholic^  in  the  spiritual  order,  if  npt  always 
infallible,  are  always  respectable,  and  never  to  be  departe/^ 
from  on'  the  authority  of  mere  private  judgment;    but  the 


publk!'  opinioor^o^  Gdthoiidsif  tin TdlaJltM^n  <!6>t^iilanltnalteh6, 
«tand«'>ioni  die  sahi^  Iboting  ^mth  ith&A^  6f  wimGeithcAicsi^miA 
tAwf^^'pi^ed^Ay  the  t(iiag-4Vt  <fatilt  aodnn  Debdkrf  laonis^tkiD. 
Ti^ii]hfK)^tb]d'p«iUio>opinto0  upon  oivjr  GMhoUc  asisuilbcitily 
td^ifhMl'  he<iti»!i6t  .ineek}jr'lx»M^  iitid>  against)  wiuoh  henmudt 
n^^p  >  dard '  ispeiaky  >  on :  >  fmin  i  of.  <be^j  denodticiKi  to;  r^sls^  >  i  tt> 
M0^i|«HgicMiBt:dutyv'iis^'t(>><r8ufa9Bbt{ibh|Q'4o  aximeroihuiaiciii 
authority  as  if  it  were  divine,  and  to  deprive  him  bfitdiiit 
fheeddin^^wbiehi  Qixi  igiv^fe  -^ndi  tte'GburdhKleatvcBiiiim//  It 
i^i  J!^^,^  td^^ndow the  «ecutar  ofxkrr  ^ith >  dl  ilbeoattrahbep 
oNhe  E^friritudl^^^iiaturft}  tooie^'  <  vitb^alli  '<the  ^eih^s^e^pf 
'the^^^sdpernfttumK'' la  velatibii  tq /  the  vcndalar  bvdBr^tiqe 
hiuftt'  leav^  tiiei€at^olic  pMsUdstitpufidlbwtJoas  Mnn  iCfitioiilal 
^Qnykiiaik^'tscf  long  bs  h^> does  mot-  oppose  ^bknaeif  4Jfl)(<ihe 
^matids-'oC-^the  spikatuiil^- twithout^any. iGatihoUctnbavaigiithe 
44gM'^to^'C£lH!  him  t<!y  am  aocoonX^i  !>If"he> 'Mts  iiA  hkijud^* 
itt^t',  wet  must'  j^tili  respect  Ufe  lijg^a^  his  •ptrM>iHAnchb- 
t)sic%ei*)  mod^  dignity,  and  labor  to  vorract  bis  emfrsytaot^by 
^^evish  paragraphs  in  aeitopapera,  or  by.deiiiinGiatiibiDiiMid 
^bufte,  but  by  fiur  reason  and  soli(|  argutnedtsi  >><<  ^' 
''^In  doctrine  and  dkcipline,  in > all-tbat  proceeds  i^romi  tHe 
Church,  eirery  GathoUc  publicist  mmt  de&ad  'whatnJAs 
'b^n  believed  and  done -by  the  gfeat'  body  of  Gatiiolicsrin 
all  nattons  and  ages ;  bnt  this  obligation  'does  not  extend'  lo 
all  they  have  done  or  believ^  in  the  ^seoubur  order,  •aiKi'we 
«nu«t  not  imagiae  tbat,  in  maittecs  lying  ^belpw  the  qnritaal 
<MHier,  Catholics  in  all  ages  and  nations  bav^iaiviay^' bden 
irreproachable^  or>  that  the  controversialists  canr  to»^ay< >obQ- 
duct^  freely  and'  successfully  the  argitunents  ibr  the  Chucefa, 
if 'forbidden  to  express  his  dissent  from  many  »af' their 
Views,  and  his  disapprobatiioQ  of  much  th^  ikave.  done. 
We<  cannot  defend  Catholicity  against  'ol^iectioas  >  dUGMni 
fami  the  modem  theory  of  races,  without  veasserting  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race;  and  "we  caainotdo  th^t 
eftbctualiy  without  offending  some  Oathdiospf  one  hataDd- 
lality  or  another;  for,  unhappily,  the  tbeory  Inui  its  advddaaes 
je^eR  among  Cathotics,  and  affSeots.  the  jiuigment  and  prac- 
tice ai  more  of  the  faithful'  than  is  coitiunonly  imaging. 
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Must. the  Catholic  (pulificist  forbciir  to  bring  forward,  ttbe 
ilmth,  td'dssertithe  iCa^hdie  diX^triJDie.tlial  God  has  mud^of 
OD&hlqnd  aU  kbe  nations  of  tnee^io  prove  l3i«t>  €atboIi(^y 
is<€«tiidio^  adajbited  alike*  tp*  the  human  A^tur&of.  «tt<n]0|i, 
liecauae  ^orae  ciff'hi^  (Efliliholw<bii^threti,  againdt  tAie>  letter 
^and'^'^iiai  of  their: reii^cii,enteFtaiD  GentiUstie  theerka, 
•pnqadices^iaiKi  sUsceptibiliti^^  and  he  may  dbanoe  io-ffSet^ 
ithan'^  •  r!  '""I  .  ••'  i  -r  .  -f  •  /  .  ,1  -  .  'T.  ,i*  .;. 
:  1  We  «aiB!Kit >  me^t  ^  thb '  ob|iact5iQas  drawn  firom .  thei  «o<^d  .4u?d 
"pdoiioal  ordtry  and*  >  dispbov  asseHicm  thatOathdlcitjr 

iopposm  idbelrty:'dtld^'gedeilmte^  .^and  shiistains  de^potiaim  uf^t^s 
pennhited  toidmw  abarply  the  line  of  distinction^.  •  between 
ithe^rnatuinl  anid  thedupernatiiral>9  to  .  deftnd  the.  Churofa 
jdaipljy  'aft. the  -rcpfese&tative  of*  die  jmperaatuml '  4>rd6i?» 
ahd  ;i  to  /  iniabe  >  •  .ihatUral : .  sonieljr  itself  slope  msponisibl^  •.  £0r 
tUe^yiaesJ  and  defects!  of ( modern .otviHzatioa;. and  we  ca^inQt 
db.thos  vkhpul;  ruantsg^  ath*wart  .the  pt^jiidi<^esi  the  hablit^y 
ahd  .die- pnGBtHseb  of  many  of:  our  bi^tfaren^.  on  <)i|)p(^ng> 
fjBometifiieS'i'ataebuodsly^  &e  *  peliojr  and  .copduot  rin  ihie 
secular  order  of;Cathf^  princes^  prektes^  and  ^p^pulaiions. 
^Mbtfaii^  i&  amre  uuwise^^r  untrue)  than  to  call  the  civiliza- 
tion' of  Catholie  nations  {JaiboUc  civilizatiofii  a«  If  it'  had 
anr  infused  habit  of  grace^  to  represent  it  as  the  work' of  the 
ChuDohy  and  im  that  gisousid  to  vindicate  her*  titl^ito  be 
ive^aided  aictbe  Church  of  Ood^  and  ike  benefactress  of 
JBBtiiafL  To'  plaee.her.  defence,  on  ika^  gcofindi  as dosome 
jD&'her.'firisndsy'^i  gioundi  ii»ddio^y  !oonceded  bj.  hermoee 
adfoit(..endmira^  is  to-deoboc  our  defeatMDi>adyabae..  >€{i|fJU- 
.iation*  lite  iii  tthe^  n^ur^d  -orderv -wbettielr  ^we  ^^aki.'f^f 
'Cathcflic  pDJiian-CatboUc  «i»tions»  and  is  the  work  ofmalufttl 
^DcEetj^'juWhieb  alone  is  Tesponmble  ffir  it.  Die  ClmiK)h 
midiDecdy>iai4s^  it,:as8iq»dlyv  but  by  Cttlt£v4Dtin^  in  indfVi- 
dliala'itheermtuesj'iitoessary.to  secure  the  rewards  of  hoamli. 
iXhia^NaidiiaB:  certainly  .graat,  mid  not  ^  easily  ovei!m(ed; 
Imt^  heri(pdsper  ndss^n  lis  -^lot  milization» 'but  the-  gidcy 
ef  Crod.  Bi  tbe  salvation  of  stels.  CivilizatioDt'  depends  «n 
the.  lintural  virtues,— ^-virtues  whtcdi  men  may  .piaotise  by 
ihm^natural 'l^t  and  strength,  Bod  which  are:  afteii»  prac- 


ChmJtiiMitp^  09r>  OmUHsmf  [Janu«f!f,' 

tiled  irt  an  lemimnt'cfegm  by  non-Cirtholicsv  '  Charcttmens, 
sftye  by   fheir  stiperlor  secular  knowledge:  ami  'yirtw>.«T4 
noiimoDe  fWa  to  advance  civaiaation*  than' secular*. .!  M«i 
may  be  ^aiMSi  !and  yet-not  great  gKatesmen*     Tbe^  Tahiti 
ex4dii  ithe .  maw  of  tWeiri  conteinpotarie$  in  sanctify,  bo*  in 
soeoldiv  ipatta^s  'they  may  not  rise  above' the  eoduoon  intel^' 
iigenee  pf^tb^rage.      We  have    not'  to   prove  that- the 
GJiupdh  ad v^noea  civilization ;    it  suffices  tlo  show  that  sHe 
IS  OQt, hostile,  to  the  secular  ^der;  that  she  dofes^not  fetnoor 
despotism,  but  enjoins  upon  all  her  cbildren  the  ^rairtiee  of 
ju«iffe^and  does  nsspect  lafcertyi   whether  of  individual/ or 
of.natibns.     But  we  cannot  do  even  this  much  without  tta*- 
co^rnusiiig  the. &ot  that  Calbdics^  have  sufiporeed  despotismy 
tod   that   the    clergy  even  now,   to-  a   great -extent,  place 
thenMlv^on-ils  side,  throagh  fear  of  socialism^  which'  they 
i^ard  as  a. greater  evil,   tod  perhaps  justly 'do,  thoa^  we 
dread  socialism  leas  than  despotism.  ^ 

)  The  very  nctoe«ritie&  of  modem  controversy  compd  hb  in 
maay  casesito  combat  the  v^ews,  the  piUndipItev  '^d'  tii<S 
donduct  of  GBtl)holf C9,  ndt  as  Catholies,  indeed^  but  as  mem^ 
-bei^s  of  natural  society ;  and  it  'wiR  not  do  to  take  alarm  or 
to  be  iMrandalHsed  at  our  doing  sd.     Because  the  Church  is 
infeliible  in   the    spiritual    order,   it   docs  not  folhvsr  tb«t 
Catholics  are  both  infallible  and  impeccable  in  the  natund 
order.     We  could  not  bang  a  heavier  ndillstone  abo^t  the 
neck  of  (he  Chnrch   than   that  of  hdlding  her  resfK)nsible 
for  alt*  that  has  ever  been  said,  done,  or  attempted  by  her 
■cWldren  in  the  secular  order.     The  past  and  present  vi^wi 
and  policy  of  Catholics  in  relation  to  secular  matters,  par- 
take- of  the  imperfections  and  errors  incident  tb  humanity, 
and  must  be  open  to  the  judgment  of  the  publicist,  and 
allowed  to  be  freely  canvassed.     The  hnsh-np  policy  avails 
Mthiag,    and^  besides,   is  impracticable    in    our    age    and 
^country.     We  cannot  shut  men's  eyes,  stop  their  ears,  or 
take  away  their  judgments  if  we  wocdd.     True,  oiir  enemies 
say?  Ifaid.  is  what  our  Church  demands  and    seefcs  to  do. 
But- we  CalJNoIios  know  it  is  false,  and  why,,  then,  shall  we 
•seek  to  confirm  it?     Facts  wfll  out,  whether  we  tell  them 


Qr^9€i(»tt>t(i  isiippi^fe^  ilieih^'  and  'it  is  (fai*  belter  for  os  to  teil 
ttoiDy^imdipIabe'  tl»»)h^  >iir 'thtir  irue  light,  tban'it  is  to  leare 
ttebi  to  i»>lt(M  by  burieti«i»iesry  who  are  sur^,  by  ferv&mng 
titem^'  ttif''itfiake-th«¥n'  the  bams  bt  setiou^  objectiMs  t6  ear 
reKgSwfi.  'We^'ohd'^w^  only,  can  atate  hlistciricri  fiictti  trtily, 
tAttmei  Bni'-'Xfe  6ti\yy  have  the  key  to  all  histdfy,  andietit 
tali  niodtri».^'>^jrhe  Church  i&  ibfalfible  and  holy,  but  ndt  all 
irhtf  lo^i  indnifded  atndti^  her  cMldKiA  are  either  holy  or 
iirfailiftl«9Qiadr)^byUhali  we  i^ek  to  maintain  for  oiirs^ltee  a 
ttertJitt(Tj5r,(|o  Bbt  pottoesif? 

'oWe 'fcDa<?w-^ery  Catholic  knows-^-^^tbat  the  Church  does 
RG^  ^sanfetion^'  or  in  atiy  way  approve  despdtifein^  and  eveli 
ber'dfni\|3rdlate8  she  calls  pastors,  and  oommands  them  to 
gov&rn  aa  .fathers,  not  as  lorda;  Why,  then,  wh^n  w^'  find 
GaAoUe  privnasj  Catholic  pubUcists^  or  Catholic  populations 
QQineKe^lDiiii^  fiberty^  siieering  at  all  political  guaranties,  and 
proposing  and  defending  Csefsaristti  as  thfe  only  rSffime 
edmpatib^  with  ihe  faiterests  of  society  both  nsttural  ind 
st^eiteiural^  ^al)  we,-  who  live  in  a  free  ccKintry,  wliere 
our  tdigioQ'  is  opposed  abnost  exclusively  on  the  alleged 
groufid  that  it  is  hostile  to  free  institutions,  and  favourable 
to  dei^»tfsni^  not  atteitnpt  to  provfe  these  European  princee, 
fciblieiatJ«  -and  populations  speak  without  the '  atithdrit^ 
«r  sancdon  of  t-he  Church?  Or,  when  we  find  them 
retilj  suppotik^'  Ceesariaa,  wli^  shall  we  turn  round  and 
abf»e<  Afloerieah  non^Cktholics  for  the  charges  they  bring 
agtiinsl  i|s  ?  It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  American  Kwrn- 
MolhingSy  perhaps  easy  in  most  places  to  vote  them*  down*; 
bat.w^re  il  not  bitter  to  kill  the  Know-Nothing  spirit  by 
sbomng  ttiafr  they  misjudge  the  Church,  and  that  the  fii^ta 
Ivhich  misled  them  may  be  explained,  and  ought  to  be 
eicpkined^  so  as  not  to  authorize,  in  any  d^grei  whatever, 
their  eoncluaona?  Why  shall  we  not  A*ai^ly  own  the 
CRct-**for  faet  'it  is — that  Catholics,  not  the  •  Church,  in 
Europe,  aad  to  some  extent  in  this  oomrtry,  have  done  and 
ai^  doing  many  things  which,  to  an  outsider,  implies  that 
we  eaanot  at  once  be  good  Catholics  and  loyal  Americans,  or 
sineere  and  hearty  supporters  of  American  republicanism  f 


Mrci^e,^%Mkith^'^h6^  «jpfpM«di>«s  menba§Me  sbnolfl  lam 

-"'^i:  ikay  be  sa}(9^,'tha1f  il)^  G^)l6»^  ftiiUl^tt'iifay  «#oid>dl 

^i^fcfe^^'aifd'^  Kttt-motfyi    ^" A¥§  'Cka«»  ^ii|il^rcMMteDd|^  qto 

;;pea(^e'  at  the  cost  of  duty^or*»>f|ri8tfpie.  ^"Ol»^  t^oid^ih  ^ 
¥rJhce  of  Peace/  aha  *Jfrt?  6^  safdf  w^1«b*fijt -iic^t'vttait  IraM 
cibtAeto'  ^lidvpeaee  dn'tetfeY  t^>  ^" s^rd.t«)Bhto5''=  illf ^Ate 
'cot^trovi^t^y  }>etweert  CaHiotik  fiti(4  ildi»4}9ttotic(lowi»tt»>O0tl- 
fiped  to  the  regions  of  theology  and  metapbyridlSy'i  tone 
ehietfy  a  coiitrbTefsy'  conceding  i^aft^  th«i»l(^caI/floc. 
t ^ne^  ^lid  rdf gibirs>  BJhsieiii!^^  nfef '  Calbolie'  ^ublid^-  mmld 
or  doxAd'^  ht!' ' j^stlflecf  ' iif-  'Wdacfc&igq  qu#fti0iii» ^  wlwtwii 
CatHofifcs  dJfifer^among^^mseltesi  The  qu^stlrnir-t^hii^bc^^Kte 
liaye  indicated  %olild  <ten  ihtft^  tiftle'or 'iio^{iil|i€a4idn6ey 
^dhditw^ld  fe  mtrtigofi'  tSie^ft  6f  ^n^  Gafliteite't^di^fcilte 
bf  even'  to  broach  'themr/^  «'B(it  li^e  'hacre'^kli'^a^gHb^tn 
Tabotrring  fo  {^rote,  "flikt  the^  aa^  #A&  '^uei'ribilft'^  dfUh^  ag^, 
ind  that  we  cantidt  tkke  pArt  in'*tfte 'i!Viiftg^'e6rillt6Versy*  df 
"the  Hay  with6ut  takitig  part  i^tfeeiifr.  ^^Ife  dbuftt-  fti  ^ndi^k^* 
"ilble  nmriBel^' df^^Cathofi^sVh^^iihd  ifk^  do^tloi'H^ 

thii^,  and  tins  ii  precisely -tlfe-gw&t  ^iflSoulty  ^rfe  JNtv^  to 
encouiiterj  and  the  cause  of  tlie  hbirtility  4fiie^  litjiig  CathdHc 


te^lwli/whflife  :«nd>im%  tJliec  ,wiiy.  > thgjr  ^Ffflr^; , wet  ,,l;fy  ^e^^rjravie 
metf  flicttid  jWiijdfijrtalt  ^F9Wfrtb^  i^ggl^c^,,^ j^if^.^Pf 

pwlSTLpfoilhie  jB^^s^rC^fhsBQ^ijii^qrl^^^  undfir4afl4.  ^elljbat.t^ejr 
cannot  maintain  the  controvergy^q^jt^f  9I4;8F9H".4ai^^v  !^.^  fr9J^ 
Ib^olft  tj»f:8pi4^.p^tlpjfq]qgy)a^  W?*Ppfo.?^'^  ?p4  ¥^® 
itena(CTWd4fciite<|tljci,li)Utj^4  ,^^  w/e  ^r^ 

«i)i*loqrftr^l5torJW«^  iHA^*f\iGj^9^f.^^^  to  tftlfe 

MooBigi  rt^w^vef^Voij.^ttC*  t%)l0/part  m.  tl^QiXq^tfpv^^^^er 
iamdad  hfiiksiiium.  ilt  i»  nq  ^bo^^^.pi  ^fX9  tfea^  ^ve^^^kp 
j4»  <h*»  pnwti^  .ttvingi .^uefttio^f,  .We  .are  fqifce4  tp.^o 
il^itiiQi>09ld$ip$fil9aB{^  Uvii^  Rum  .tp  th^  l^yiifg  men.qf 
dbfe'ipres^ntfld^jr.i  ..J(t  }»  pot  wj?,  who.  have  pjlaped  the  cop- 
-teFef^/.o^-nitfti^Tpf^Ofe  grwwJt,  ?^P  Mve  pnly  foujpid  ^nd 

.jmjW^  >di?.i»ol  say.  that  every  .piAlipist  must  engage  in  the 
idiM«ssiotl>ni>fj.^e^  ,e^|ing.  q^i^^ip^  expifing^,  sipply  be- 
.mtse  liYi)i^fja9d>p^K4i€H4rvbut  w^.  dp  cont^Qd,,  that  the 
::4i8flilWl>i>'<rfj:tb^«n.3s,'  not  to  b^  s*pri6peid  to  tjie  discussion 
,rfnq)^©*f»p8|,.whicb5.  for  the  ag^  axe  put  of  date.  We  si^y 
Mj'h^i.fmema^y  1^a]L,th^  :^\iiqu}d  be,  grappled  with^  and  he 
it»hti  9i9fiple$  .freely,  witb  tbeip,  let  him  do,  the  best  he  can> 
Jfeg  bfstrthftt  .aiay. ^la^^cl^lalW|U  seem  to  those  who  are  un- 
i§w^/.ti^,.tbe.  world  ^JMAs.'Poyec^  dnoe  the  seventeeath  pe^- 
^Hft^iJvipril^plb  Wnec^ft8#rily  offensive,  warppd  by  prejq- 
4jc%^Ilpwi|ig.bM^r^¥^  .epcept^citie9  or  idiosyncrc^ie9»  roag- 
Mifyiwg  9¥>lebins  into  mountains,  and,  upon  the  whole^  a 
MorgTi^  vesi^y  i^iaa^i  and  ungafe  man,  who  cfin  never  \fe 


Chrisiiani^  ar"^  i^^fSthm  f  [ Jatiufi^ j^, 


brought  to  see  or  acquiesce  in  the  holy  admonition :  Quieta 
non  movere.  Now,  what  we  maintain  is,  that  the  tlatholic 
public  must  not  hastily  condemii  tb^  publicist  #ho  take^  tip 
these  questions  arid  discussed  theiA  with  freedom,  candor^ 
and  impartiality.  If  Catholics  want  living  men,  men  up 
tOLjbb^  tiiti^,  and  ditf^  ta'  strike  the  insUrg^m  error  'ttie  mO^ 
tnent  it  raises  its  head  aboVe  the  waters,  dr  Xd  deffimd  the 
Ohut'cbagaiait  its  ireal  enemies  at  the  moment,  -they  i^usl 
encourage  him,  liberally  sustaid  him,  for  it  is  only  on  the 
condition  of  their  doing  so,  that  we  can  command  atid  lead 
the  intelligence  of  the  age.  If  he  says  hiird  thingsy  er^n 
cutting  things,  even  if  be  errsy  5ts  he  19  sure  to  do^-^-^^fer  he  ia 
liuQuni,<^in  judgment  or'  in  matters  of  flict,  dd  ■not  Berry 
bim  as  on  ^emy^  a«  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  a  wblf  in  sbe^^a 
ddthil}g>  depvive  him  of  all  power  of  doing  goiod»  dnd 
break  his  hearts  Vindicate  the  truth  against '  him,  wherever 
and  whenever  there  'is  occasion^  btit  do  it  with  finnness  tmd 
mod^rdttoO)  Ttilh  the  manners  of:  gehtkmen',  aikl  the  cllaritijr 
of  ChiAsidaRs.  Abme  aU,  do  not  maft'd  a  nKnantafb  df 
what'  may  seenrto  thosei  itho'  tid(e  ooly  little  interest^  in  tfaa 
qdestiotte  he  treatai  to  be  ihiprudent  ^xpr^ssidiis,  or  an  inV* 
prudent  way  of  ddiHg  k  thing  wbidi  ydt  admit  it  k  lawfd: 
'and  n^  to^do^  Every  man,  irho  h  k  wascdj  htt^a  way  bi 
lis  cmn.  The  style^  sotnebody  says,  ia  Bie  man ;  depiSve 
him  cf'that^  and  he  is  no  longer  the  same  maki.  Besidci^, 
the  mam  isf^y  be  as  gbod  a  judge  ^  you,  of  what  ia  tcue 
prudence,  ^p.  it* :  cototrtey^  tod  you  ate  sure  to  take  awajr 
half  of  his  courage  tlnd  aU  his  power  to  serve  the  cause  cf 
truth,  if;  you  aSce  always  eharging  hfm  with  impriidence^' 
e9peciaJlJly  if  you  ^  it  as  hi^  friend,  by  way  cf  apriogy  or 
excuse. 
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•  tenWr^l859^ 

i<  Onjb' <]f^  ihe' objeetioni  to 'Giobertf*  phiiosopbkti]  i^ystem 
iir  ilfii  noiF^yl  We  answer  by  n  disti^tton:  it  ra  netr  in 
fcnn'birtold  'in  dcribistilnca-  It  -was  not  tttogbt  by  the  Pagaia 
phriofiopherr  because  it  in  based  on  the  reality  of  creatioo, 
lind  cj?eatk)n  WBtf  a  Inystery  which  the  I^agan  taSmd  attempted 
n»  vHiii  to(  96lte.  Plato  ttiakes  die  nearest?  approaeh  to 
it  cf  any  andedt  sage,  and^  had>  he  lived  itf  Christian  tinles^ 
the  Abbalfe  Gioberti^d  work  miglvt  have  been  foi«ttaUed  by 
the  Athenian,  r  T&e  connection  between  theology  fitod  philo^ 
«iphy  has  been  so  frequently  dwelt  on  in  the  pages  of  the 
Review^  9s  to  make  it  sufflclent  for  our  purpose  now  0im{rfy 
to  aUode  to  it;  When  a  man^s  thedogy  is  fklse  the  poison 
df  o-ror  filters  down  to  the  low^  substratum  of  phikisophy, 
and  wlien  iur  philosophy  is  fake  he  can  escape  heresy  in 
theblcg^  only  by  inconsistency,  by  meekly  sacriticing  his 
higic^d  pidiieiples  on  the  altar  of  his  ftdth.  Man's  fintil^  dei^ 
tiny,  in'  th€P  present  order,  is  exclusively  supernaturai ; 
&ere  is  nU  natttral  beatifk!,  no  natural  damnatific  vision  for 
binu  Heavten  with  its  supernatural  rewards,  or  hell  with 
itB  sapematnral  punishments,  k  to  be  bis  home  far  eter. 
God  designs,  in  man^s  case,  that  nature  and  grace,  philosophy 
and  theology,  should  be  in  constant  union.  To  sever 
that  union  is  to  sin.  Hence  we  need  expect  to  ftnd  trae 
philosophy  only  amongst  those  who  retained  the  primitive 
supernatural  revelation,  and  those  whose  privilege  it  id  to 
have  superadded  to  it  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Synagogue  and  the  Church  are  the  guarcKans  of  philosophy 
as  well  as  of  religion.    And  it  is  amongst  the  ablest  cham* 


lil6h»  of  IRy^Chdhih  rtAt'tW^  Ofob^i'tfeir  ^*eitt^Ki9''1fa*«« 

B6havetitara'ifaa"P(8n^iT  did  fflJt  -lay'^down, 'te'fe*'lnaMy 
Wofds,  that  i:^  criat^eviifetitia^h  tht  priMUm-pmiaofM. 
idiOi  i'thii-  the'  kssertfoh  df  ■tHi  8jrirfh«i0'jua^«ll'  t»«hA 
tHfnWn^'srtbjfecij'aiid  ifei  ^e^uttJt  hjftprAWwidWi by Ihia 
Sdbjfett,  are' the '  riecy«Bff  ttinditfonfr  '6f '  all-  thbuj^hi,  bat  'iti€jf 
tfe^H'ifHalf'W  tAtitkiiioiiiit 'tb 'it.  "Tt  i^tWtibuJ'IflWiltifltf'tt 
make  quotations  from  their  writings ;  'Wife' *rilin  th  *AH9(W(tt 
AH"ii^mneftt"frbio"raismjf'nbt  fl-ortl  ftVitlMHty.'^  'TPKos^- of 
bttf^'tea^rt  whb  deSirg  *o 'vertf^' birt-  Ifssirtten"  <»n«ei«tt^ 
Vh^'  kithW's  in  qaeslfeJri,  dfo '  hA^/tr  ttttlr  cdrJoiity  ^i«<ifl*l*«ftf^ 
consdlttti^  StJ'Ad^tifie^b  Sf(M^umi  ^dbsmf^'-Stl^'Baaif' 
^ffetttiift'i  lltihi^aHuin'mentii'aa'Dettfni  dia/p.'*,  rind'thfeCftt 
jp&rt'bf-'F^^oil'«'b66k'iferE«Mftf«ie'drfl)tetta  =•'■''  '  ''^"f 
t" Wfieii th^'  scbdhstio^  tlk'<^^^aii6 M6f'  HU^  middle '^«a^< ^jr^- 
yijkiijfed-  the^'t^chitigs'bP  tile' Church, 'oiotildia  J  «h^  {«» 
^^^feirtiAs'  %Hife,'  ^'irfSyefl  rtiefto  'ft  tfee' gai-b  W<>A*i». 
totelian  phraseology,  they  wdt^  tiot'dtitfthMiati^fed!  ^'fblMil 
'v^lbl-s:".  Theiif  ■doctrine  '^ai^'the'dAdttftie'bf '•«**■'  A^sftes, 
«hfe  abctrtne  of-Christr  btlt  iheJr  'methbd  Vfes  thdfi  d>Wt. 
TW^Tiddi  will  chaug^  atid"  tiitist  charigft  Ttiith  i/not'W'«5 
Ifept  a*^  a  fossil  ik  k  maseutft  rfftnt!^'es,l«rt  ofte'anlf'6tiii<- 
lial  ais  God  "himself,"  ii  iS'alSo  is'^vitig  tod  active  iis  hi/ife 
ilislib'in  litk'  aflktrtatioti  io-tim^s  "kn*  ^Wes;  ife  'toWltiHrtA 
M  %e*^t4ibaey'  tif  ffe  •  iiiaWff&statU  "t6'  Mrinah  liiMlfecA. 


•«iiyHt*f*ai'a8nl  itfe  IrtJH?,  rifid'Udn^  'it  \frfeM.  'JW^sHdtffd'ft 
Mai^'dl!" if 'th^ -saKJbliiieH  VM'iiMt  UVed  <it  -^tt^n'.'^lfl 
46Wa  tt'fe»re-^tH'lis,'4f,'iWiilst\:fife'Atfey'of'fU^htiod;''i{tt. 
<m^'-iiith  4ll  ■■«i^'%^^iitf  (ff  'tiiddeWihtiH^bal  ^^aifdif^, 


fortatiktdy^ey haVe 'tfrabiifecitir^  for'  M.'  "^"tesf"^ 
tb the' irihbry  bf  th6 'middy ' Wges,  bf  SI' Tbi^bai-  S1t.^m 
teliii,  Alet^der 'firffes;  DbnScotus,  iand  S*.  'Bonav^ntdl^, 
'ind'^'ir  W6"fitid'tlieir' baits  of  'biail  tob    Massive  '%r  "dfi'r 


logical  and  p(^R|ipaJ;,^i:j^rA;-3%'fr^rj^,roj!p..^^ 

>,iEtVier^  Do^dv.is.^^ai|»ed  ^itb  indfvidui^Uj ; . epery;. j»in4 
9^^ph^,.dif]^rent  .^ba4€3  of  meanjng  evenjto  th^^qiniiiio^^ 
jfipr4^,„Np  ifvj^ii  out  s^^n  hMndi^  di$c4p^srpf  thj^^ipQ^ 
v^t^.  wijU,  i^pderstaruj  h^  dQctrin^.ip'itt^^ly  th^  f^iRP 
utajyj  ,yi^e  wpre?s  wiU  be  mpre  q^  Jessj  different Jiii^;  tbp 
^pfj^^ipp  .of  Uit^  ongip^l  doct^np  AyUrYaiy  in  propprtipDu 
4,}y(r^f  in  t^i^  S^pt^bei:  EM3fl3i|jer  /jf  % -^^j^r^.  in  ^n 
Wf^qk  Q^^RpBWwa  fujd  GiobeI;ti^,!t^^us.,exp^n8  ,W^ 
tbevGiob^rtiaii  fouuula)  £/i&  creat  ewiMentim..  ^*  Wbfp 
{^iffo^^^  assets  ^at  the  human  uiixMj  i$,  a  speqt^tQi;,  of  th^ 
i^reative;  aict,  he  does  not^  mean  fhat  it  sees  jthet  naj^stenpiMs 
{SpmmeqcfineQta  of  existences  out  of  nothing.  .  Hi|9  copulA 
cmU  is  :npthi^.  more  Jthan  a  cpnceptipn  of  the  correla^tion 
of  Ab^lute.,and  Contingent^  and  which  is  giyeu  not  in 
l^parate  intuitipn^  b^t  in  the  intuitioa  pf  the  Absolute  a^d 
Contingent; themselves,  in  whidi  such  correlatipnjs  implied, 
a^  may  he  c^isciwered  by  analysis.  We  shall  .see  presently 
^t,  tberp  js  nothing  new  in  thif  doctrkie.  In  .tlie  mean 
ti|ne,.let  me  satisfy  an<  objection,  which  wJlL readily  occur  \o 


the  tbougfoiful  Na<kr.  <<  It  iHCi^e,'*  4mys  wUt^i^,'<»'ffitt 
ID  ;lhe  actual  state  pf  our  Jcnawledge,  reftn^d'  a9-it  i^  ^"^ 
^^X  p(poeB$e%-  the  n<>tion  ^^f  tb^  Contingent'  m^Ve^l'  the 
noUoa  nf  the  Ahctolute  as  onufle;  aynf,  if  Gtobefti^'S  i;bj]ftU& 
mid^nft  iiethmg  m0ve  than  the  eof relation  <{f  thesie'  t^iifts^,  #e 
itwtiat  hka^tB  |n  accepting  it. .  But  why  regard' -  It  W^dhTN 
tive?  Wfay^ijot'aittiibute^  it  to  tb^  r^nmem^b^'^e^t^aStii' 
tiv^  proceBftiit^ff  'B^c|u«e  it  i^' a  ^law-wMch'^b'^^lrtiVri^ 
an  dxiomatic^  evidence,  when  '  pf^operfy  '-undet^WodV  nbit 
nothing  is  gi^6n  in  reiedtion  AvbicH  i»  ^'  ^gtWn  ^crdi^itkii- 
tiflUy  m  intintian';  oivte  dtber  w^rdfcj  r€€e«i*tionvirtij-fts  ttafrfit 
impii^  ift  Bot  a  facuUrf  ppesenJtaiibe^ui  OltAy  t^^'pre^ikiWe 
of  truth,  roftocting  what  baa  be^tii^  $iA>stMtiaUjr  posIrM' tr^ 
UiQJnluidonv  «>.  v  « >«  Th^  hutnini  Inibd*  eftMidt'^^att^,  WiKl 
|be  repre9ent$tiv&'ibaultytii>m|K)Uikdd  or'anfalyz^s^'the  ^)pft 
imilfpj^  whiiehi  ootne  by  tb^  p^^  -  '^  ^* 

This,  a3  we  understand  it,  is  the  docCfi^^  aic^t^d  and 
4efaid^  in  the  pageaof  the  R^iew:  The'  Writer  in^  the 
£ain6^ 'touches,  however,  on  one- pofet  i^bkH  has'typt^, 
perh^ps^  bfifeji  brougbi  as  prominemiy '  foi^wiird  ^ '  5t*  ^d^ 
iieiw?$v«g9iiitNr  liie  opponents  of  6i<»bertl  They  wfll^^sft 
kk  tmmg  il  iMWes»4ii  shying  off  from  the  form t^Ia^JS^.^  on^ 
mMentimfMf^il  it  were  a  deep,  dark,  magical'  pbrase,  a  per- 
fftot hughearof  logical  hen»iy.  In  reality,  it  hz onlyanoiliii^ 
lecpmMmi  fer  the  pvii^cipJb  of  (^usatmni — whiitet^  ettigts 

.  No^-phiJbsopber^vortliy  6f  the*  iJslme  witl*  ffeflise  to  ^rrfttt 
-fis.tbat  the'  ttiidd'ia  fiifni^d'  d  priori  irkti  the^  pHclci^e-  kHf 
mffB»ia^%  that  it  :id  ooe  of  the*  neces^ry'  e^itibtts  'tif 
thoughts '  The  phenom^tia  of  sense  contain  only  ^^  telatio^is 
ibS  s^ueoee,  as  Hutne  had^conclusiTeiy  shown.  ^Ate  Wip  at 
JHbeirty  to  reaspn  tbu^:  ^ac  po^  Aoe»«  mri/& propter  ko&9  'N6: 
then  thaf  pritioipla  of  causation  is.  not  derived  ftbm  an' kii&i- 
lysis  ot  the  object  of  seosi^,  it  ia  not  'enipTfica]:  The  wind 
^a  ic  ekeasharey  and  by  it^  as  its  ruie,  judgA  of'tbe  ph#- 
aioaoeoa  «f  th«  eiternal  world*  The  pnncfple  df  ^causatS6h 
is  a  ajMthatic  judgmetot,  •d  judgment  b)r  itrbibb'  the  tmi^ 
iriewft^'twO'lAiidg^  aa  <abndected^  by  tb^  rektibh  of  bHgi^ri,  one 


{Kfpdack^ ,  ai||}  ,th^,  ^^^v  .pnociiiQied-  Thisr  prituiple  i  of:  ^cailiJ: 
Sftti^  ip  I|he,.iil4^  :^C  the  qrUogi9m^  in*  the'  pbymcal  eifgu^ 
m^nt  wjbicfji  i9£(k^P)  f^vidant  to  thovr^Aeptiva  f^wukjy  the  ^t 

o|  P^^r^l  t^^I<%y  b^^ye  the  ^imiQ,  m^tapjbysical  bads^^^^tte 
fjK^f  th^t ,  f;hp ,  pxipid  irUuiUively  poe^^^a^s  the  principle  of  oaii* 
spJiQP^,fW^4I^iV*Pd  ibjl  ifciGadiand  crtaturMjiand  (he  relai- 
tj/9p  betMf^9  ,^)iep)i,/.  ,14  by  the  applu^litiodicif  this, priqciple^ 
,wj9t  cai^,.  .^ftflijy  .pb(^  t^At.  tl)^  existence,  of  the  warld  pre* 
WPfi^^s^  '^^k'^PA  ^  ^^^^  weiinu^t  admit. rthai  k  embfl^c^ 
§ii;e^y.pop^b)e.:f]^q(^,  )x\..wh\^  a  fi9^m  .caOi  be  coanebtdd 
i^U^,  it^j  i^^t^  ;^Y^p .  4ji0t^\^  creatjopi  or  productioa  Krorn 
x^iYa^sfig,;^  pOfm^^y^^  tibe  thj^oe  ar^UQcienis  are  worth.  Botbingi 
,9pd ,yj^ Tfturt ^y*  ^thw  fcbftt Ib^^^e.is  no  God^  af^  that  ih^  i^ 
^frey idfi?t^.  IQ  /  tb^; .  refleeti>?e  .IPwUy*  Ena.  ereat  eoewtmpik^ 
is  only  anothpir .^^pid^  qf  ^fi^tmalaUpg  Xhe  Jwm^^-*-^iJobai0im 

^Afi\W}Xyy^fi\^^^  moffi,.  wi^^^  tote  thjP)  oawnce  oft  evi^y 
cp^tpfq,  h§^V»«e  i0vepy  ,<?fieature  '  is ,  Ibd  ^flfect  of  a  caiWe 
who* is  <>ne, .oe^esfl^ry,  ^^ernijl  9^U  There».c»o  be*. no  We,  np 
^^U4^qe,,wil^t  ^^tiepPk  .^ritft^wt  by  k^jowiog  anc}  wfllr 
j^,  tl;i^vSo^.U  c^).hri9i.te»..by  mer^  feeling»  Knatter  by  attracv 
ti9^  .and.  rflpu^fiiQU,  Np.  piirtjicW  of  vaatter  is:  e^^einpt.&oqi 
jtt]«|  4AW;Oit  gifavit^j^iof);  tb^refQi:^  every  particle  >  of  matter 
»f:X^.,  £x^x^3ubsAf^ilJ[;e  but  lubstaaBe^  :^ 

such,  is  an  abstraction ;  in  the  concrete  Qidei:  it  «nadt  exist 
^  ^^  .^et^rpi^^a^e   subat?ipofj,  ^Ui  detwninate  iitodfs;  \To 

.sepftpa^fi :  i?^ods9  frp«i  .^Hbi?^«c^,  m  ^i(itetap<«  ftood^madts,  fe 

:t9  t^e  ]||^b  o^tjof  tbi?  ojrder.of  i^c^lil^y,  ip  muke  them. mece 
j^^iftj:uty^H^,  Esven  ^odji^^^rii  pne-^nse,  modified;  be  h^B 
wh^  p^ftapbysipi^n^i  ci»ll  ftnal(^i<J5al.  and  relatine  ftnodt^ 
T^e  DiQ^ifiiC^tipn.  of  CL^bst^ge  .j§  a;cQiicjr^ing)vSp  to  apeak« 
pf„tl)f;,  £^l)^iiaqt ,  v^  ac^jtMK*  ii^vf^y  .pij^i&lting  ^ubat^nee  is  ndt 
flflij(  affi  pctiv^  fpjrcet  bvit  tb^t  foro^  in  ex^rci$e#  .Actioiv  iipr 
pMes  two^  w  fM?tpr  wd  4ri-^t?d  on ifitbft. action  iof  ^riij^ 
i^pli^  a  itbiflker'  apd  ^  thing,  thought,  ja.wglWi}  aud  a;  l^ng 
if^ed. .  • .  ]V|ja^t^n  acts  by  Qttractisig  jaqd  .i^pelUogtoUier  enalr 
^?,  a9^jt}?pli,^pticip.  ji^  a,,f4atipn  pf .  «iHise , ai^  etfeot  betweep 


a^d  tp  ^M^  ate  the  aww  5  tiam  eitery  eki9l»oe  ^^S^  ath^hfi 
9)9tiffnt,,i)f  it^  cr^iooy  and// acts.  ixmfoitnaUy'l<]rr{|»aJ9a|^ 
Tibefcf^  U'  a  sold  becfciua^^  i^: ftbmto r«pd  niUsv^nii 4i^Q0f  It 
tfti^lghiand  .^U^dr  in  'the  tixer^>a^:  ^  jtfe.rkirtetiiimB  Ainb 
inbal^did  it, think  and  t^ittP;  One^Qf^jdortet^^JMli^af.Clod^ 
«rl)x)th^apiunii€d:cta  tQ  be.the  iiisefKiiiabTe'ob^btsjcf  f^ 

7/'Xl0^'tsa^}tbM  rtihe^isoulf  tib^ugUt  land  mlM  i^f^  itrioteahi 
i^f|^£!t»6l^i^&.iaiidi(ai^f-«i($tentv  IIb  liuievk[itii4aGido<?^9aDlbdtai 
8Uf>peset )  jim%\  it  r^oan • ' be» :  fbtf t  ita> r  chwd  <^nnats(  tpovei^  eadtjecb 
avd  lobjieeA  !af  its?  oivbi  f  licttDn^:  ia>tQU(iia^u&^  .flleo«dec|^alcr 
priiulipla  of^its  iO^viQl  Jiler;'ithafins^<tortd«ifyiit:7;'Ood^qdIyii8#^ 
and  <3aii!:be^  anoint?  of!  aoiiT^ky :  untd  '  bam^i&nn<^^4rtt 
Steflpal)  £atb«F»  as  .the<.pirindf)te>  ofitorigia  .fortoifae  p^^ifhrp 
DJiviRe  I^eraoQB,  'knowiogtr himself^  genmstestoin^filionsaafiid 
num^oaUj  ^Divfljoe  ^jMatsise^  the!  £teiiiid'  Wordnbran^ioi^ 
miltftiial  wiU  or  l<MrQ  <l{:(ha<jE?athfr  akid  te  fian  ^seajorigini! 

by'procefi^k«)>ta4be  HoljF'GllQ^     -  • :;.   o  irKn /:;/on>Ifr:/ 

V  Is  Qod  the  adequate  ob§eet  do  vlficb  the  stool  ^acta  ^nAer 
mofiiept.Qf  its  cr^atfon?  ;  In  theraensr  idiot  it ^  knows  dBttmi 
without  lkiK>)ildngjit8dyr;  wferan&rirar'iB  tile  jMgaliffb.riijIfijtM) 
pomarj  lAtuitioDr*  is  nmid^y  of  iGod^aaiGodv'  as/^tUeiAbio^fci^ 
or,  what  Rothenflue  calls,  ro  ease  simpUcUery  without  iiichlcbi 
ing  the  contingent  and  the  felatior  of  o|uaal2m'Jbet#ftn 
(jb^  Jibsaliite  and  Contingent,  tben  ihe  suiigiscft  titbilibg^ifo 
id^l^ed  with  Gfod,  the  bb}ect  ihosi^,  and  we|iEdI)inta! 
P;i^ntheia«).  Beflection  ^riin/  doYcibpe  nodnn^  Afini-4iili)ii-' 
tion  but  what  is  in  it«>  If  God  only  is  inlnritiireiyi  appeefi 
faendedf  He  onlyd^an  be  thought,  fin  liie  mrder  6f  (fdlectionp 
Creation  di^ppeara,  or  beeoroes  at  best  a  pntheislsffiBinfeuiaHi 
tion;  and  w^  must  ^yy^with  Schelling^,  Ihift  fhe  fouridfljtioiit 
of  philosophy  as  the  absolute  ^  indifiWeoce  of  jd  fiUffenna^fsii 
theid»ntificaiiGai  of  the  subject  andt die  olject'^'^'/ii  'Ht  baa 
.Nothing  remains  but  to  adnit  fb»t  the^soul  hw^  byrrae> 
and  the  same  act,  an  intuition  Of  God' and  of^^^  itseMqithaa{ 
Gpd  and    s^lf-consciousness   are  respectively  iSaa  <objeotiTii 


diie»/adfe'tDiBiib^oof[Jin&fii^  At  ipe£iii^ni^Ittig«cKl||(^ 

essence  of  that  species?  Is  an  angel  or  a  soUl '(hjcm^ ^>0^ 
babofoiini  di^l  Mi'w  bid  iU}rHMLvifagv.nv^atk''df^'^^^w- 
tf^axeii^oolDfibjrti  teivJMb^  tidne  Bna^Oat^il^itfivifj&^'^MitteiSI^^ 
tbejfiiaiie  ^dmaqtbdRrmBapfiOffit^  tMn^^UuCt^oni^^  c^Miibd^^^lfUf 

netiW^?  hoObly  libei  rsbnoJbe^  ither^^pifib^te'^of  ^  ttctn)il»'<Wh&r1f 
MJprin^^knod lifeiHi I&Ji0riittls,  By  thhylshig'Kiid^ilttflg,  ^itf* 
spUids  esfeenoi,  ttimiotl^' (dlj^irm|i^ilbe^^r^6ieiit(i9  tjb'itt>i^i 
thsBUMMtentiiofsctesEbb^,  (b0^.(tO(isqjfpi0S0i.it  ^estfttHe  't^iti 
aii!ffec<^rffiid;tbigtf6ui;nofi^^)tiblf>ill  s^web^f  aofte^Qs  Y6i^pt9IK^ 
itni[;i^ioc^sai|^  nndt  lilb  kte;  '«9ltei£stpn|t(fti>  fiM?(  td^^e^fi^.  ^^-^ilir^ 
unknown  is  for  a  spirit  the  ^tem^JiairJtfti  4i)^iiE4xi»li^?<>^TIti^ 
tidkniB¥BJoebj0cfe  milstlodisrlase  Jk^l<(  ^:b;tj»hb<*  fi^hpi&ki  4[iA 
bei£b  ami8l>i  bfci  gnsfafteiRftimiDtU.  nTThd  lOtJUttirliy^tn^siiH  fIftfP 
tMtuiiion.^l«SM  lib  6Dbpvtriaidv'oi^<e€tfria^&litot^  ^hfiXW 
80l9krt$(Aixdbv«aBtJkB)AkKlhmlhlcfttttf^^  pbw^iK^  Miytfl^rUd^' 
itbGMi  iuodJiv/  «%^^ioi^m\'>,  ^v?>v\  6t  ./.[m  c.ufhi  n'toll  Iriiv/  gio 

fl^litsciCfeMtaufireientsohkl^lf^rlin  bf|^  ^^ftT^bJf^-bi^^afi^,  ^ 

tfe^ardUrtt  *fB((fcaa^f{hefloi^e«tm&filWT^^>tii4tjr/'<^1^ 
hitnielfBiipoii  ii^rad^I^wiiil-i^the^'ii^l^fdi^u^ 
lighD^kmoArs  T^inhprandqr|lh0otby nkiiow»  ^k^M^     Gm^^^iSii^ 
DQflqi^  t];k^«bfa0tiii(trojrldie  Iwxk  iJn  iti^lfi^fi^W^i^^^bdimd  t^ 
QHb3«i)nBfa^CrBd[tor  vfad fthQ)d|^ifit<iil-ee»<iireBpi^[^M^Itog§t1^^^ 
iKintakinl^ijffinilf  byiiU  Hax^afucyfd^aaidaMl^^qnfptfe  ^bUlfllp 
tIieijU^trotf9fio<l9f{Ae€^ntU»li93^eHikwat!r^i^'''iln^it^ 
tugmb^lttb  Biifiakeioaaidif^aMlfofitiils^  ^  ^^)&ti(|D$e'^git¥' 
and  the  infinitev^o^^o  ediltfii^iapftiffd  ^ib^^afe^t^^ 
cfwift!  }aai  hso^ilUt  imd  cmi^  '  H^^^  ll)^$'  #e  RaTb  '^e 
podripMsofj  cku^ulnoit5' oi^  £nr^(^iilnea4^^^^.  '  Th^  isa^ 
cfiTin&fdot  tUdit  Ti!eajt^((th«  M€il  ffi6tietVi^'flv*i^^d^di^1il' 
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60  The  StmFe  Aciimty.  [  Januaty, 

Hiuch  OD  God  now  as  it  did  ifhen4  a4  his  Inddin^  h.spBitig 
horn  nothing;  itfr  essence  now  is  what  it  wais.  then,  'if-jtha 
intuition  of  the  creative  act  was  its  life  then,  so  is  it  m&m. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  order  of  thought  represents  the 
order  of  reality  ;  and  to  those  who  sneer  at  the  asser^ton.  we 
would  say  :  jdease  remember  that  the  order  of  reality  ^  talking 
Greaid(m  as  a  fact ,  means  the  coexistencse  of  Creator  atid  c^eatAise; 
the  one  bo«md  to  the  other  by  the  cneative  act^  or^^eausal  neaius« 
We  have  shown  that  tlie  intuition  of  this  coexistence  and 
nexus  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  soul5  aaid  thevefoaie 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  order  of-  thougfht 
represents  the  order  of  reality. 

Intuition  prceents  the  absolute  9ad  conting^it  logetiier ; 
the  soul  devdops,  in  the  order  of  reflection,  the  conlda^nt 
element  first.  The  child  notices  its  parents  aod  it^  toys 
before  the  word  God  has  for  it  any  meaning ;  but  ta  *reasou 
that  therefore  intuitively  it  knows  the  contingent  before  the 
absolute,  would  be  as  logical  as  to  infer  thence  that  the  con- 
tingent existed  before  the  absolute. 

God^s  modes  of  operation  in  the  two  orders  of  nature 
and  of  grace  are  analogous.  The  act  of  love  by  which  he 
destines  the  soul  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vitipn 
raises  the  soul  tp  <the  supernatural  order,  ca^eates  it,  90  to 
say,  a  supernatural  soul,  and  enables  it  to  react  on  it|  iQfing 
Creator,  and  love  him  in  turn  as  its  first  beginning  and  last 
end.  This  union  of  love  between  God  and  the-aoul  consti- 
tutes the  state  of« grace,  aetata  which  is  not  a  merepaa^ivil^ 
hut  an  activity^  The  soul  is  not  changed  in  essenoe  ibjT 
being  elevated  Xs^  the  higher  q)here  of  the  superaatmralj 
and  if  to  diet  is  its  essence  in  one  order,  so  it  .must  be  in 
the  other.  An  act  may  be  habitual  as  well  as  the  receptm 
of  an  act,  and  in  this  sense  the  souPs  supernatural  love:  of 
God  habits  or  abides  by  constant  permanent  exercitKu  The 
instant  that  act  ceases,  the  instant  the  supematurld  comova* 
mcation  of  love  between  God  and  the  soul  is  intarupted) 
the  soul  dies,  it  has  committed  mortal  or  deadly  sito;  its 
supernaturalness  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
anoiyiated.    Habitual   grace  is,  in  the  superoaturij  ordar. 
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wliatiiitiMiicm  is  iatbs  nfttural.  Both  are  acts^  in'  the  sense 
exipMned^  cbch  essentia  to  thv  soul  mits  own  order;  and  the 
cessation  of  either  is  the  sours  death  in  that  order,  Ood,  as 
the  objeoli'of  the  soars  knowledge  and  volition  is,  in  both 
orders,  1^  [^iiciple  of  life. 

Oenius  in  the  natural  order  is  akin  to  sanctity  in  the  super- 
natural. The  soul  oi  the  poet  and  the  soul  of  the  saint  are 
closer  Ix^  Gt)d>  than  the  souls  of  other  men^  Their  mutuail 
aedon^  wiiether  of  natural  intuition,  or  of  supernatural  love, 
is -more  intense,  the  play  of  the  eleptric  fire  between  them  is 
mxe  vivid,  because  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  less,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  diminish  that  distance  more  and  more. 
When  inanls  intellect  and  will  in  the  two  orders  are  merged 
in  CStcttl's  and  yet  distinct,  when  the  creature  bas  sunk  down 
into  the  bosom  of  his  Creator  and  yet  remains  a  creature,  then 
has  beaven  dawned  upon  the  soul. 

W.  J.  B. 


Att*r.  III. — Tritihnph  of  the  Church  in  the  Early  Ages,  By 
Amukosb  Makahan,  D.  D.  New  York :  Dunigati  and 
Brother.     1859.    8vo,  pp.  572. 

Thb  first  volume,  completing  the  first  section  of  the  long 
promised  work  by  Dr.  Manahan,  on  the  Triumph  of  the 
Church,  has  now  for  some  months  been  before  the  public, 
and  has  been  received  in  a  manner  which  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  its  learned  and  eloquent  author.  Some  portions 
ti  the  volume  will  be  recognized  by  many  as  having  beeti 
previously  given  to  the  public  in  the  highly  successful  course 
of  lectures  which  the  author  gave  a  few  years  since  in  this 
city,  and  we  believe  in  one  or  two  other  places ;  but  the 
form  of  lectures  has  not  been  preserved,  and  the  whole 
has  been  recast  and  much  new  and  important  matter 
added.  The  present  volume  opens  with  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  ancient  Gentile  civilization  in  its  material  greatness 
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and  splendor,  and  its  moral  aberrations  and  defects,  showing 
what  men  without  Christianity  may '  accbttl'plfsh  in  th^ 
material  6tdet,  and  the  errors,  vices,  crimes,  into  which 
they  rtin  ;  the  moral  and  religious  degradation  to  which  they 
fell,  w»itbout  iis  guiding  and  succoring  hand,  or  when 
abandon'ed  to  their  disordered  nature,  and  the  arts  andl 
iriflue^ces' '  of  the  great  enemy  of  souls.  It  shows  what 
was 'the  world  the  Church' had  to  battle  with  when  'the 
Apoiirt:Ies  wettt  forth  from  Jerusalem  to  proclaim  'the  glad 
tidings  of  a  Hedeetner.  It  theri  sketches  the  founding  ot 
attof*  neiirly^dW  the  sees  represented  in  the  Councirof  Nice^^ 
fliie  latboi^,  •  struggles,  arid  victories  of  the  Chuf^ch  Tn  thfe 
fir^^thfee  centuries,  or  the  Church  at  war  with  and  triuniph'- 
it/^  Molver  PAbAlfftsM:,  backed  by  all  the  luaterial  greatness 
of 'the^ 'old'^orid,  and  all  the  political  majesty  and  physical' 
j!)bwe]p'df  tli^  Graeco-Roman  Empire,  A  second  volume  is* 
p^bmfeefd  lis  presenting  the  triumphs  of  the  Church  ip  th^ 
middle'  agesi  ^d  a  third  presenting  her'  in  Her  struggles 
with  h^refey, '  especially  with  the  heresies  introduced  or 
develtiped  by  Protestantism.  Completed,  the  three  volumes 
wlH  prbbably  present  the  best  vindication,  historical,  philoso- 
phical, arid  theological,  of  the  Church,  especially  agaipst  those 
who  object  to  her  oh  the  score  of  civilization^  that  has  as  yet 
appe&red. 

The  best  vindication  of  the  Church  is  her  history,  espe- 
cially jti  her  relation  with  the  world  that  preceded  the 
establishttient  of  the  chair  of  Peter  at  Rome;  and  the  world 
outsidd  of  her  since.  He  who  has  studied  carefully  the 
world  she  found,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  placed, 
ah^the  world  that  has  since  remained  outside  of  her  influence, 
and  contrasted  it  with  what  we  call  Christendom,  can 
hkve  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  her  a  divine  institu- 
tion, dispensing  divine  light  and  strength.  Certainly  not, 
in  this  way  can  he  attain  to  the  conception  of  the  Christian 
supernatural  order,  or  to  the  conviction  of  the  Church  as 
the  triystic  body  of  Christ,  as  it  were  a  visible  continuation 
of  the  Ihcarnation  on  earth;  but  he  caq,  on  the  plainest 
and    soundest  principles    of   inductive    reasoning,   conclude. 
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th^t  g^be  is.  more  th^n .  hum^n,  that,  God  ppeci^Jy,  npaair 
fest^  himself  in  her  for  the  good  of  m^nkind^nod^  th^re* 
foi^,  th^t  sjie  is  W9rthy  pf  our  full  confidence,  a,nd  pf 
CQi^r^f^e,  inus^  b?  what  she  professes  to  be.  Her  ^up^rhuiuafl 
and  divine  light  and  strength,  which  conae  out  Arooi  bfjr 
history,,  es^abliph  her  authority  to  teach,  or  accredit  hei:.Jo 
hupaan  reason,  and  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  what  she 
teaches,  .and  to  do  what  she  commands,  in  like  mapnier  «s 
miracle?.  wr9ught  in  attestation  of  the  divine  fliission  of  the 
niira^WwQrker,  accredit  him  .  as  commissioned  by.  God., 
The  divine  commission  once  established,  we  believe  the 
teacher  on  his  word  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  God 
who ^ gives  it;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  all  matters  cov^r^d  by 
it,  The  Church,  after  her  divine  commission  .pr  character 
is  established,  is  sufficient  authority  as  to  what  is  the  real 
Christian  order,  or  what  are  the  real  Christian  my^Jtei;ies« 
Dr.  Manahan^s  work  is  not  purely  ^  historical,  but  the  his- 
torical element  predominates  in  it,  and  though  he  does  not 
expressly  present  .Heathendom  or  Christendom  in  coptra^>, 
h^  SQ  presents  ^he  two  that  the  real  contrast  between  them 
in  the  moral  order*  comes  out  to  the  reader  in  a  more  or  less 
striking  light  on  almost  every  page. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  we  take  it,  has  been  first,  to  show 
how  far  and  in  what  respects  Gibbon'^s  estimate  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  civilization  i$  correct,  and  how  far  amd 
under  what  relations  it  must  be  rejected;  and  secondly,  to 
refute  indirectly,  but  conclusively,^  those  Protestant  writers 
in  our  day,  who  object  to  the  Church  that  naaterial  civiliza-. 
tion  is  less  advanced  in  Catholic  than  in  non-Catholic  states, 
by  showing  that  the  peculiar  truth  and  excellence ,  qf 
Cnristianity  do  not  lie  in  the  material  prder,  as  they  seemi 
to  assume,  and  that  the  TProtestant  argument  against  the, 
Church  proves,  if  any  thing,  too  much,  and  becomes  an 
argument  in  favour  of  Gentilism  ;  for,  under  the  relation  pf 
simple  material  civilization,  the  most  advanced  modern 
non-Catholic  nation  falls  short  of  the  more  renowned 
heathen  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Gibbon  wi;ote  his 
history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
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destroy  the  hold  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  world,  by 
insinuating  that  under  it  civilization  has  deteriorated,  and 
that  the  political  and  social  well-being  of  mankind  under 
Gentilism  was  far  superior  to  what  it  is  under  Christianity. 
Confining  our  views  solely  to  the  material  order,  to  mat- 
ters of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  the  material  greatness,  splenilor, 
and  refinement  of  nations.  Dr.  Manahan  joins  no  issue 
with  Gibbon,  but  concedes  all,  and  indeed  more  than  he 
a^ks.  But  he  goes  into  the  interior  of  that  civiUzatidn,  arid 
shows  that  under  its  dazzling  and  brilliant  exterior,  there  is 
nothing  but  rottenness,  cold-hearted  barbarity,  inhumanity, 
licentiousness,  and  cruelty ;  that  in  the  moral  order,  in  hu- 
manity, in  respect  for  human  life,  in  tenderness  and  com- 
passion, in  love,  in  benevolence,  in  sympathy  with  the 
unfortunate,  the  poor,  and  afflicted,  in  provisions  or  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  ctf  want,  sickness^  distress,  in  succors  for 
the  weak  and  feeble,  in  all  that  which  makes  the  moral 
glory  of  civilization,  or  of  human  nature  itself,  it  was  utterly 
deficient,  and  can  stand  no  comparison  at  all  with  the  dvili- 
zation  that  obtains  in  Christendom.  Tn  the  whole  ancient 
Grentile  world,  he  maintains,  that  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stitution of  benevolence,  not  a  single  hospital  for  the  infirra 
or  the  orphan,  not  a  single  foundation  for  the  poor  and 
destitute.  Love,  in  the  sense  of  philanthropy,  was  unknown 
before  He  came  who  said:  "By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  smother.'*  Taking, 
then,  the  ancient  civilization  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
under  its  modem  and  humane  aspects,  it  is  not,  as  Gibbon 
would  have  us  believe,  far  superior,  but  far  inferior,  to  the 
modern ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  will  show  that  the 
world,  even  without  looking  to  another  life,  owes  an  im- 
mense debt  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Were  we  to  hazard  a  criticism,  it  would  be  to  ask,  if  the 
learned  and  brilliant  author  does  not  make  his  charge 
against  the  inhumanity  of  the  Gentile  world  a  little  too 
sweeping  ?  Certainly  its  inhumanity  was  great ;  certdnly 
we  do  not  find  in  that  world  the  workings  of  that  Christian 
charity,  which  loves  Grod  with  all  the  heart  and  soul,  mitid 
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9Ud  ^treogtb^  and  CHir  neighbor .a«  ouradvea  in  God»  or  lor  the 
take  df  God)  for  the  heatheiv  retained  only  faint  reoiinisceiices 
^  the  prfanitive  reyeaLad  religion;  and  it  is  true,  also, 
thai  we  find  few  or.  no  institutions  of  beneficence,  pn^erly 
m  ealkad ;  but  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that,  as  far. 
gose  asi  the.  Gentiles  were,  they  retained  no  natural  benevo- 
Woce,  no  natural  kii^hiess,  no  sympathy  with  suiTering, 
and  f  performed  no  acts  m  relief  of  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
.Pumflji:  nature  existed  then  a&well  as  now,  and  the  natural 
virtues  w^e.  within  their  reach,  by  means  of  that  natural 
gr«ee»  or  grace  of  God  as  distinguished  from  the  grace  of 
Cbml,  which  is  given  to  all  men ;  and  we  see  not  how  any 
society  absolutely  destitute  of  natural  ai&ction  could  have 
held  leather  or  subsbted  for  a  day.  There  must  have 
been  dien,  as  in  non-Catholic  nations  now,  many  who 
occasionally  at  least,  practised  the  greater  part  <^  the 
mUuial  virtues;  there  must  have  been  mutual  friendships^ 
putual  attachm^its, :  mutual  confidence  between  man  and 
man;  aad  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  the 
pocnr  and  afflicted,  the  sick  and  infirm,  if  not  sometimes 
Qveu  towards  slaves*  We  find  indications  of  it  in  all 
9^ent  literature;  and  in  Rome  the  proletarii  were  so 
called  from  being  regarded  as  the  proles,  or  offspring  of  the 
city,  and  were  fed  by  her  bounty.  Besides,  the  love  which 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ, 
is  not  philantfaffopy,  benevolence,  or  the  simple  sentiment 
of  humanity,  but  charity,  a  supernatural  affection,  which 
loves  God  supremely  (at  his  own  sake,  and  man  in  him. 
The  Gentile  world  never  lost  all  trace  of  the  primitive 
i^^OD,  and  were  never  wholly  abandoned  to  disordered 
nature*  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Gentile  civi]iza^> 
ticm  was  marked  by  extreme  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  of 
wbioh  it  is  hard  for  us  to  form  a  conception  in  our  day, 
sad  which  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate,  especially  in  the 
lnws,  institutions,,  and  religions,  or  superstitions,  and  we 
agree  with  our  author  in  the  conviction  he  expresses,  that 
the  Genitiles  not  seldom  reached  a  depth  of  cruelty,  and  of 
moral  degradation,  of  which  even  our  unrege^erate  nature 
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thfe  ^^RWSrrfiafibn;  ;^  A^anst'  ^  tM*' '  hi^f h*^  d*>  i  attMting^ '  tlm 
Church,  ^tid  dMWlr^  atf  ihfei'rtKye^m  fevt^Ur^ttf  ^ftr»tb«ii«ti^ 

i^f^vi^^ifilat '^tJttifei*  -  the  *hfiu€ftce'  of  43atboB6%,''i^iIi«tttioii 
ftiid^bi^eii'&iwfaritay  advancing*  frbm^ftffe  iiji^ht  t»'rtie  «!»• 
t^K  cfentiiry;  attd  wouM,  ^ff  ^ttAted^'^d  eotftkakd'^iliis 
tddr^^  *  fong  ^re  *  this  '  ha?Ve  reaehed  a^  flegwe  of  fpeiifeo- 
ttew  Ite-  ^feeyoiid'-v«4ia<  it  W  no^  attid^ediito -liiieitte 
jEMhSite  ;or'*R*6teftftail^  it^'loekfe  tfpdn  :>LifcdiWB 

tevyiHfeiA  'fe  an  Interrtijjjflort  of  th#'  ^prOg^^Ss  ^trf'  cM&Mitioii^ 
^tta^thaliVtgliils  thfft  cPmtestabtisddly  s^  fjftr  froto' ad^atfduft 
h&  if§^U3^ ¥k^de^;»  'and ''gr^dy  Y^a#d^-  it:.:  I^liMxiMpHni 
^^tsi^  fft  stib^ai^^^  ^iippios^'  F¥6t§6taiit«^il«idli^  tn'e>ttM» 
°^^4^^li)  ^civniE&tii^n  tftati  Gathcdic'^natioti^,  Ita^dtfb^r.in 
iMt^(iiira^tt9^ti(yd,c  fihd'^iti  'tti^ai  y^mri  Frot^sffeftiff  nMloto  di> 
4ilA  ^^^Kth^  gr69^  dentjt«f  d^tidHs'tff  aDtiqtJitf  t  toddfttbe 
-Sl^eif^t  lare 'i^p^Gr>i<>  tlie^  CteniMis  tilitidli^'ttP'>tlf^  Ufor^ 
^eiiaehts  df  'eiYiligat&oii^'ii  ^t^es ^n4)«hifig^  ik^tbrfr>'ifiwr«iaii, 
'i&t'khejfi'6ne  lt*ose' deititttts  toJ^hfe  €«ilidid  ehy«fchf:^^*W> 
^is*^'l*tt®i9t'  ^td  ittf#5dut?e  '^fh^^H^  'ail*^"*^hig«#v.^ei*^ 
fjp44sfeiiee  Itt*^ -^hfe^^orld  sdstaiiisi^' fecundates  UtenvHE^wn 
i4mbti^^^tfe^s,2^0i»igina»y  tmh^  tfy' 'hW,Ano^>  WWskfc  ^ 
Wp  «bnf>ttdnfch:  Motie«^^w,^^  ie^r  liordf  dt4  iial  fottiid  hfe 
l^gi^^td^  pp0iA6te  ftieFeMSififl^i^  dvffizatibn^^  ymi-  ^iiali 
conclude  no(1)fng  d^ini^  thM  relfigi^^^^^  Ai«t,iifi«)t 

l^>^  fkct',  ^idft'y^):  iMte^f^I  dvilii^tttibi^  iiitpiMim  <hAt  of 
Od#5h'c^'t]ttfi^ns^  aiid  as^^tlie^  distlAg^sHing'  -IM^^^f  ^If^ 
(i^i*]ig^ni^4dve»  n)£inifeBt|t)g*  itfieif Mil^^^l  lb^^Aey|llvbr^l^6U- 
4l)e{ng  oP%)l^,  iti^%^elteeM  'iicf^  lir  4t]fttit«ittoll5  jbi^th^  fi^f 
ij^Hhe  mtiftifStffetfs  ^  forms '  ^t  ^hiM^n  \  iuffeBft^  yoii '  '6d»nat 


QQiid^(^  f jiiny^hw^  l#  ,  few  ^i  dimfeS^h  ^  w^e§^  ym^  .  piWn.4l9>ff 
that  in  these  things  you  surpass  Catholic  statQei|Tnr,i|(iHi<^^  ^y^ 

0^i^e76hui9^iiortto  bahM»  f^WwJ  ?hm  jKHi  were  ,i^  &/; 
teMp»iigiio|^ipr  jti}  .the  ]ii^^  whi^^li  4w^  ^>Km  eycap,  <ta  .}^o^^ 
ufithEinUf^.ihi^  ^i|ff8;fro(a«tbe  qity  set  oa  ahJttUpei^ 
f«^ft/8»d74r^eta»)lb^  darfcn^^^  oven  beyQnd  J t&  .wgUs.  ,  { . .  . ,  r ) 
^aSttif(nBso(;fj^i»t  ftrgttfa^nt  cerifiioly  proves  too  jnupb  fqv 
liio9»i^£mta8toiit|  i^h9' .realty  meao  tO'  \^  ChrJ9tiam;  fo? 
Aerr[i»/«9f)d9ubt«]ii  the  mnd^oC  pipy  man  wbp  has,  seripusly 
ttbi^ied  ,4he .  BU^i^ot/.  that. .  in  the  purely  material  order,  the 
iiiore><reni99frQ^ri]at40n8  of  antiq|Uity.,sui;|)assfd  .any  i^pderi^ 
i?rot0iitiJHr>'na^n:  , .  JK^^khfer  ^Grefft  JB^tatia  with  all  her  qol<>- 
Hindi  'ipdcio^r  4ep^n4Qiic;le8|  an^  :  her  immense,  naval  and 
f»bteenSal.:n|aiW?8^  noff  i;the,  ^U  Statea  with  all  their 

iMitalrlEil  rr^c^ivityv.  am} :  aU  tbi^ir.  vast  extent  of  trade  and 
jcamnwrce^'  <3ap  ^really,  m^lxih^  in ,  {>by»^  force  and .  materia 
Ijireatne^^na^d  splendor^  apcient  Boov?,  orthe  viiat  Asiatic 
iON|»i»l/.  thit  p9$c^0d  the  Boman ;  and  Oi^iiber  has  tb? 
'^mtmce^'ui  «igi:jk>iUurie»or  tbqi  industrial  mrta  by  which  it^^n 
«a|iitaiivrcD  tiie  same  :exie^t  of  territory*  with  so  little  der 
fhredrH^Ktbmri  9ub^t9Qce  ix0m  abroad,  so  vast  a  cpopolaUop 
«ii  thalv'ttf  moflern  Ch^,  or  Japan.  Jf  we  may  belieye  4be 
(gk»win9iiaQfioi«iit8;<pf  Japan^  publiahed  by  some  of  the  JEliog- 
Uflb  ^o*  (^iiitedr  the  capittd^  with  Lord.  £lgp«);  that  anpire  ds 
t1iMterKipoH<$d>  itbaA  Gm^t«  B^jt^i  and  the  people  m^x^ 
:pif98perQii$i';betti^.ofiV'iaQore  eont^i^^  and  b^ppy  thian..the 
^)e09>ler(9lt the  United  Kiogdom,  the  first  Protestant  kin^^m 
ip  ^vwprld<  .  Th^  facts  in  the  case»  then,  if  the  c)viestioD,  is 
4d  (um  'io»  p«irdy  material  eivjlisationy  prove  Chriotuinity 
ifabe,imd  f^^tbftris^  us  to  coQelude  in  favor  either  of  ancient 
^MtiJfaHil  or ^pf  f^oiparatively  Pidodecn  Quddbism.  . 
to  llrfis  ^pvims^it^l^,  how  forgfetfri  /swe  pnr,  n^it^ni  ?rpteM- 
Jtifts,'i<esj§fewifiy^:,i^fj  .Gf'e^t  .Brit^n^andh  the  ^U^i^t^  ,  ^j^n* 
1KbattiidAeyo4bid  true  of,.tbeir  re^fiieclivie,  coMn^ri^  <t<Miii^, 
>dii^  ^agii^  baa /always  been  true  cl  th0m»  If  either,  baa 
prNgeeted^^  good  things  they  treat  it  as^  akeady  adi^ed^  and 
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dbuse  alL  xitiier  aatiMis  wItd  ih^t  dtrinot  as  Jaggavds^n^  hoM 
hind  ibe  age^  as  degraded  and  •  i3e9oUed  by  f)iciper}6  6iredk 
Britain  speaks  of  the  skve  tmde:  to-day  as  if.  she  iiad  ve^nev 
fim^t  witb  Spain  for  tins  privilege  of  supplying  .her  cokN 
nies  with  slaYe»  ffom  Africa;  and: of  filavery^.  as  IT  ahe^hati 
never  been  a  slaveholder, >  and  as  if  ghe><had  not^iieradf 
forced  Mavery  upon .  tiur  ^owa  cawinatry  daring,  'our  colonial 
dependence  ctti  Ifae  British-  crown  ;;--0{  Ubecty^Js  U  :she  imd 
always  both  eiipyod  and  upheld  it  ;-^<of  the  adnrinistratiot] 
of  justice^  as^if  ^e  had  neii^er  had  a  Scroggs  ov  a  J^efTieyoyi^ 
of  oDuel  laws  and  punishroentSy  as  if  'she  bad  not  had  tiie 
worst  criminal  code  in  Europe^  and  had  not  been;. remarked 
among  civilized'  nations  for  th^  wretched  ootiditBon- of'  h$tf 
prisond^  ^nd  tbe  severity  of  herpumshments*  One  would 
Iblnkv  to  h^ar  En^shmeil  talk,  that  England  bad  tdwaya 
teqpected  religious  libertyi  and  had  never  sul^^eted  any 
man  to  oivSi  puns  and  penalties  for  his  neligious  bdBefy 
wbilt  even  yet  her,  statute-books  are  disgraced  with  pendi 
laws  against  Catholics,  which  she  refuses  to  repoal.  She  as 
fierce  for  oppressed  nationalities, — ^in  Italy  •and  Hbngary,^^ 
but  forgets  thai  she  holds  subject  to  her.  sway  xaom  oppressed 
nationalities  than  any  other  European  power  i  that  ^e 
foBued^one  of  the  league^  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  pai> 
tirion  and  suppression  of  Poland  ;  that  she. has,  for  a  ^ntury 
a^  a  half,  been  leagued  with  Austria  in  sustmning  the.  nme* 
rablet  Ottoman  empire  in  holdii^  the  oppressed  Chrisloaii 
naticmaUties  of  the  East  insubjeerion.  Does  she  not. hold 
Irel^ndy  Malta,. the  Ionian  Isles  or  Septinsular  Republic,  in 
subjection,  and  yet  she  has  the  effrontery  to  conqplaiu'  of 
Austria  for  bedding  Vei^ee  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  <to  which 
she  was  herself  a  party.  All  this  she  f<»gets.  ..^e  comt 
plains  of  the  temp^al  government  of  the  Pope,  and  forgets 
thiit  she  was  foremost  ^among  the  powers  that  restored  to 
him  "bis  tempocal  estates  on  the  downfall  of  die  £r8t  Napo^ 
kon.  We,  in  tour  way,  are  just  as  forgetfuL  We  forgeti 
that  we  are. but  of  yesterday,  and  that  we  owe  our  proa-) 
parity  to. the  advantages  >of  our  position,  and  our  fooedoaa 
&om  the  incumbrances  of  the  Old  World.    We  talk  of  liberty. 
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ani  yeihtid^towi  millidnis^^  out  of  thivly  in  slayety;  end 
tfaoQ^  decloriQg'the  Hlove  trade  fmoy^  are  lextensivety  en- 
faged  in  it ;  we'  boast  of  edcitetton,  our  tree  schools,,  in  wtiich 
we  are  behind  Prossla,  Franee,  and  Austria;  we  are  great 
sticklers  for  uraverssl  education^  and  .yet  keep  some  four 
miUioiis  ia  ignovanee^  forUd  them  t^  law  to  be  taught  ewes 
to  read.  *  We  are  loud  in  our.  eensure  upon  all  CathoUe 
States'  that  -do  not  plaee  the  sects  on  aa  equal  footing  urith 
the<Choroh,  and  yeteome-of  our  States  do  not  yet  plaoe  the 
Ghuroh  on  an  equal  footing  wit^  the  sects  befiire  tiie  law, 
and  it  is  only  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  go"rorn^ 
ment,  that  there  has  been  any  general  recognition  of  rei* 
figious^  liberty  in  the  country.  We  forget>  too^  that  our  ex** 
pertinent  of  a  Aee  government,  if  it  has  not  failed,  has^ 
neveil&eless,  not  yet  fully  succeeded.  It  is  stiil  a  doubtful 
experiment,  and  no  man  can  study  carefully  the  political 
evila  of  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  wUch  we  aeek  to 
remedy  them^  without  seeing  a  strong  probabtlityythatberej 
as  elsewh^^e,  extreme  democracy,  by  invislving  anarchy, 
must  lead  at  no  distant  day  to  military  despotism  as  the 
«nly  practicable  remedy.  We  can  no  longek*  elect  a  firsts 
class  man  to  any  important  office;  we  can  elect  only  the 
Polks,  the  Taylors,  the  Pierces,  and  Buchanans  for  presi* 
denty  and  it  would  seem  that  at  each  snoeessive  eltetion,  we 
most  descend  yet  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale.  The  goveni* 
m&^  is  a  job,  and  even  tiie  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  does  not  eorrespond,  and  never  has  corresponded  to 
the  extmordinary  advantages  received  >  from  the  hand  of 
Providence. 

We  do  not  deny  that,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  we  hold  the 
British  and  American  political  system  the  best  in  the 
utodd;  but  this  system  holds  in  its  elements  from  die  old 
Giermsfiic  system,  which  once  prevailed  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  its  present  form  and  developments 
i»  harcfiy  a  hundred  years  old.  We  grant  that  at  present 
the  leading' industrial  and  eoramercial  nations  of  the  world 
sue  ISt^t  Britsin  and  the  United  States;  but  how  long 
have  they  been  so?      How  long  will    they   continue  so? 
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thepe^ee  of  1-768^  the  ^eiferity,  feVetl  5ii '  rfiafeiikr 'dViii| 
isMfiot^,  irasofi  <h^  side  of  CithoHe  Eui^cfp^,' kii'it  iiikf  h^ 
again  darfflg  th&  liferimebf  toifie'  ttt/w'lli'iti^:'   Aitstlfl'A'i^s' 
preparing  to  becdnwfr  fl(   g^esit  ttiaritittie  pdWeH'"ItaJt'fotf 
Greece  ar^  ici^^  Mtivafof^  regalnitig  thdi^  fofto^ ^l;tirtiine1?i| 
cial    in^ortan^e  ;i   Spalh    th6Wi    ii  lirdifid^riuF  rkffifj'^rrftiV^^ 
eirtrgyv  and  is  rafjpidly^  rfe^oy^ling  her  ihdkjstHaV^atiff^Wtii^-* 
inercial  importatM;  aikl  shenild  (Sreat  B\ritkiii  iihr4Ue'^d[^ 
markime  War-  lose  her  naval   ^upr^aejr,  tirhfch^^TVattce '4^' 
ereti  now  iti  a  po^itkMi  to  dis{)ut^,  shef  woald(id8e'hyi*''^dh&- 
trad  land  cotniiierclal  aapifemficfy.    We  ^^y  Ho^'iHskWiM' 
b^. so;  lire  srfy  not  that  we^ven'  witeh  it  to' W  s6V^bftrt/W' 
d^  say  femmger  tbttigshave  happened^  and  may^^hktij^e^^ 
agam.    'We  hojf't^  great  tidHfidetace  In  the  *nfergy,  Ih^  ihy' 
strength,  and'  thfe  pluck  of  the  English  |iea^eV  bat  nti'Mti/^ 
caa  ta;)>  the  pl«si^rtt  porition  of  Great  BritMn  iil*  ^bl/^tiibi>^' 
or  less  preeiiriMs,  lifid  that  s^e  has  not  to  st^dg^^^Wiilif' 
formdable  eivemies,  if  not  ii^midnblebddis'  to  itiaMt^^  ^y 
She  iriayfalli  aB  fell  Tyre  and  Carthage,  dff'fiB^VbnlW  aftd' 
Genoa,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland  and  Sweden, 'khd' '?f'^ 
she  doea^  what  becotiaes  of  ihe  Pmtestant  Wgiimti^?  ^^^^n 
argument ^wtmsh  haii  only  a  Tew  yeelrs^  sfoppoft  iti  kh^/pikti'^^ 
vdry  t  Wtlfr  in  the  presttit,  aftd  may  hav^  iAbti^  t^-ttttjirvS^/' 
caiHiiolihaiie/iblui^U  weight  w^h  ibitlkihg  looM,  ^or'^hl^ 'ht^gkF' 
with  coalfideiice  in  its  cdnclusiveness.  •  ^    ^  »  >/  u  iiji 

If  abstmcttbh  ^iie  made  of  all  that  directly  dr  ^ftidi¥e<My^^ 
pertanbs  to  the  uKnral  ovdel',  ^e  cann6t  be  indi^pb^dto  ilH^i^^' 
thetisaJDiBriarity  at  the- pffes^t^  morumd'^ib  (tie  •ffttrfiCMhcflttr'^ 
nairioHs  of  what  is  ealled>€hi4stettdoni'.'  ^We  at« 'wfl!in]^;l8^ 
cofSD»de,  abcs  tifatCairholidty^ddesi^oi  t^tkl  mote  iU&ki  Vrif^' ^ 
teetkntkm^'in 'thoise  who  ^ti^brace  it  to 'riioderate  dev^idn  Id 
the  world,  and  the  desire  fbr  mere  mateHal  greatness  antf  . 
proapcrity,  and  in  our  judgment  it  would  not  be  worthy  of 
the  ^Ugbieat  respect,  if  it  xiid  not.     It  would  ill  desef re  tH^ 
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ip,^ijpt>rT  said  9W);  Lord,  god,  >*  How  h«afdly..dhaU  they  whoi 
h^viB  j|iidjiep  W'pay;edi?  t,  V^rily^r  I  ;5^y  /imtcp  youy  it -fe  ttrnt^ 
foT  ji  cftPPte^.  tq  ^  .through  the  fye  of  ^  needW^^thwnfoi^  *> 
n)c|i.  n^p,^t9.  pBtfJf  the,  Jiing4oi» .^^'  h^HN^-'    Jt*:  would,  ht 
sft^^.thii^  U^t  lifese  .words  h^eiio  efl^  <in'rGatholic«^* 
^bo.,be]^€;fthqn  to   ba  .wprd^  «pok«ii  by  Gjod  bhnselfj. 
\V§i.,^QuJji  ,  ^p^ct    to  ifinA  A  Catholic   populsiiioo  .  tnore> 
epgiroi^sed^wfth.^icitiial  than  witb  t^mporal  tbinge,  abdmbve^ 
a]i^:i^iau^f  to  ^a^/9  aM^e^  of/  h^^v^o  >  tbim^  of  ^rlhi^    JKevertbdessy  * 
ii^  ,,fbe  PW^Jy  niEjateriaJ  prd^r,  m  ai?»  n<i*  prepared  to  sayi 
that'  Prpteatapt  pati/i^s.awawhi^tsuperiorky  tlioy  hav^to  tfacir 
r^g^oi^^save  in  so  faf  as  it  Iqave^  them  free  fnom  all  iie<g»*d 
fQi:,h^^;^  aiid  from!  aU  sens^  of  n^ral  ob)%alapn«     It  is  to 
th^v^tejof  y«raf:s,  to  t(h%  disdsterH  of  iniecs^  rev>ahiiti0Da,  bsoA  ta 
th^  (Ji^cpvery  9if  neiir  routes*  of  commeref,  and  odicF  tihan^'^ 
t<f,viii^aU/notioQ^  are-^nore^  or  less  UaU^^:  that'  #e  should 

^,]){ot  coDly,.ha8  Dr,  MaoahaQ  sotight  to  give  a  briefer  and 
11191^  .cQRf^lMMve  answer  to  the  Protestant  argument  drawn 
frc^.^^^  ^pmpa^ison  of  civilisation  in  /Cathdio^  with  that 
in.Frptestfnt  natiQ9S5  than  the  one  given  by  Bahnes-  in  ins 
great  work,  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
ei^Bt^QP^Tn  iProtestant  Staler  of  that  regaiti  for  the  poor, 
tl{^^ip^ri;a9[  the  afflicted,  that  you  never  find  in  Gentile,  or 
eyj»n  Mahoqsetan  oationa.  The  mass  of  the  Protestant 
wgfldgr^w  doubt^  /as  regards  the  world  to  come,  are  very^ 
mj^lf  ii^:  the  ^xmditpp^  of  the  aUcient  Gentile  nttiona.  Tfaey 
c^];Hif^()iJt)^  ,gssi|]9^e4  ^o  liv^  in  Cbfisty  aod  to  have  the 
pf^ise  ,pf  the  'sopecoatural  r^^ard  promised  to  the  true 
C)^ri^ti?Q)7J^^  perseveres  to  the -end;  tliay  h^ve^  we  must 
fegfvf9i^£^i^>i<^^^  in  case  they  have  been  baptised^  their 
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bii^thrigli^t  ;^  t>r,  like  EsaiH  sold  •  it  for  a 'ine^  of'pottagfel 
B^t  th^y  retain  their  <  Datura^'  as  did  the  ex^nt  -Oenfeil^ 
and  are  ^psible  of  the  naitnral  irirtQea,  as  all  med'aMvdf 
dseWe  couM  not  call  tbtm  natiMial  virtiics.  ^$ow  in  these 
Prote^iRit  rfations  we^  fisd  a  s^t  6f  humanity,  a  genoroui 
i^tnpatby  wifh  the  iinfi>rfunate,  a  leiMlertiees  lir  the 
afflicted,  a  setitimedt  of  justice,  a  respect >  for  the  righisof 
m^n  and  of  uatiom^— *if  fer  below  what  they  should  be^*^ 
that  we  find  in  no  ancient  Gentile  nation.  WbencetMs  fiu^tF 
Are  we  to  accuee  them  of  insinderitr,  ofhypO^risy^  or  of 
acting  by  calculation  from  m^re  selfish  motives  f  Not  sal 
all.  We  need  not  suppose  the  English  are  wholly  Msindere 
in  their  opposition  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade^  all)tough 
we  need  just  as  lillle  suppose  no'  pi4de  or  selfishuidss 
inkigles  with  their  philanthropy;  we  need  not  dotibt  tliat 
ishe  mtngles  much  real  disinterestedness  in  her  effotts  U^ 
improve*  her  legislation,  to  reform  prison  discipline^  to 
diffuse  generous  sentiments,  and  defend  the  cause  of  populal' 
freedom.  We  may  say  as  much  of  our  own  non-Catholie 
countrymen.  Almfr-faouses,  public  hospitals,  houses  of  reforma- 
tion, homes  <^  the  friendless^  societies  for  the  relirf  of 
the  pcior^  itod  the  thousand  and  one  other  associations 
wisely  or  unwisely  directed,  efieeting  or  not  effecting  these 
ends,  founded  and  supported  by  our  non-Catholic  €XAmt3ty^ 
men,  are  not  mere  calculations  of  interest;  and  they  aire, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  ofilrpring  of  disinterested  tenderness^ 
of  genuine  humanity.  True,  they  are  not,  strictly  speakings, 
Cbirisfian,  and  are  no  more  than  men  can  do,  if  they  choose, 
by  their  own  natural  light  and  strength.  How  happens  it, 
then,  that  we  find  none  of  these  things  airiong  the  anisfont 
Gentiles  ?  Simply,  our  author  maintain^,  because  they  are, 
though  in  the  natural  order,  the  efiect  of  the  eduoation^  the 
modem  nations  have  received  from  the  Church  i  modem 
dvili2ation  lies  in  the  natural  order,  it  is  true^  hot  e^en.itt 
non-Catholic  nations  within  its  pale,  it  is  Catholic,  ia  the 
sense  that  it  has  been  developed  and  grown  up  under 
Cathidic  influences.  It  has  not,  indeed,  been  baptized  cuid 
taken   up   inio   the   supernatural    order,    but   it    has    been 


fostfioei^bj^  tb^r  Cbuircfa,  and  inpukkd  to  a  oertajii  ^KteOt 
aftbr  .hor  rvrngis^  aot  that  vb^in.  th^so  natiopar  thei^selves 
plaoM^  them  mally  in  adrance.  <)f  the  ancient  GioiHilei^  ^f 
<iw0  tdlthe  Cfaurdbyitiid  are  isoosl  unigratefuL  when  they  bciast 
itag»99t,beD.  The  argument  i»  a  goodoD(»«  Nature  iaJte 
same  m  hoihi  imA  i£  the  modern  Prott^taat  «urpaa9e9.  the 
aneknt  iGreDtile  in  the  aatural  nipral  order,  aa  heundoubtiifdly 
doei^'he  owes  it^  for  he  can  owe  it  to  nothing  else,  to  the 
cbaDgea  in  piyiU^ation  ei&oted  by  the  Cburcb,  or  the  new 
principles  ,of  love,  tend^nesft,  and  htuDanil^)  .developed  Ify 
Catholicity  ev^>in  human  nature  ita^lf. 

Or  fehe.other/  hand,  i{he  Caiholic«,need  not  make  var  oj^ 
th^  pcindpli^rr  of  these  varioMe  philanthropic.  moyementP 
oi^dei  1 4^  t^  Calbplie.  body,i  or  in  any^^  way  pppotSQ  th&a^^ 
\mhs9.  ithisy  ttake  a  direction  hostile  to  the.  rights  m4 
uitei^pt^  of  jQatholidty*  ;  Aa  the:  leaned  author  has  said 
e)8ewjb4ti9<  ^'Natune.  is  nof  good  for  nothing/'  It  isgqod 
fpr/dipKHhkag  by  ita^lf  idone  without  the  grace  of  Christ  js^ 
reference  teir  ^alyati^o^  for  in;.,  no  sense  can  we  by  ai^ 
oauiis^  ^r^e  merit  the  grace  of  converi^cm.  The  man  who 
uemlAQa in  the  stafte  of  nature^  unborn  by  the  grace  of  regene^ 
lioil.  HHo  the  ^upepnatu^al  order,  has  no  more  title  tf^ 
heaven  if  be .  beep  than  if  he  break  every  precept  c^  tlie 
DecMlogue;  and  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  anj  more  or  les^ 
Ukiely  to  .receive  that  grace  in  the  one  ease  than  in  tb? 
other.  There  is  aooietimes  a  disposition  m  now  and  then  a 
Catbolie,  to  regard  those  who  have  been  brought  by  cob* 
verdbn  into  the  Churchy  in  mature  life,  as  having  been  in 
some  way,  better  or  less  sinful  than  those  with  whom  they 
were  brought  up^  It  may  sometimes  be  so,  and  we  know 
it  is  sometimes  not  so;  and  no  one  can  regard  his  oonvciiv 
sioQ  in  any  .sense  as  due  to  bis  natural  merit;  yet  a  man 
who  loeeps  in  the  main  the  whole  -law  of  nature^  deserves 
less  piinjahmeiit  than  he  who  breaks  it;  and  even  if  h^die 
unconverted  will  suffer  less,  for  he  has  fewer  actual  sins  tp 
be  punished  for.  But  in  the  order  of  nature,  non-Catholics 
may  perform  works  which,  though  they  do  not  merit  heaven, 
are  good  in  that  order,  and  ought  never  to  be  slighted  by 


64  MaMnM^<^htfiipf^^^Jie<ii^^       [Jeii\!A)f\ 

th^ihav«i'i^eel^ilied'amli0nt|f^rth0j^}b»fl^  'Un(AtD  Jdio 

toitkb  iirf^rthe  I3h\abeb$  aifd>  i^  t«lflir>ltiDmr  (hr(de(ffiriitifluc»iU 
fay  fhdy  rciqaaqphi  ind^  ttoiJilieiiiiftk'yirofl'bq*  imoonsio  (ihs  t^nr 
fact^mrie'ftiatutfeyfUiMi^k  i<^lo^9  isotimtPttinl^ii^oldiMoraiift 

in«imtjrcitfi>actkQi  lib^weebl'Caitbi^ 

8^  &n^>  afbifDiwOathttito  €tepffi6tUii)^(dgi»i9t  ^^e.iGiddiiCd 

b^evbleniiieUleviirisel,  '«ifl|kn3b  nM«blf)Q>fori]bb1knlhoJ)^q(]4 
tteptot  pPDifldP/i  fSbefi^fae'wlJbri^qElMttoialaoiiB  ddi  oul-  jtridBB] 
fob  tii^f teli0fi>bfiothbrlp^>tar«i]ppl3»rfiioft^iofe  -jabd^frwli 

io  tberneefly^/or  <M  iume  4titt)w^£hnaffQb^ii|^(*utt  dDd(pilnq 
iftith^rlt^Gfwtft  th«f'KAigtbn34i0t6athblioi9'&n(inidb  igitrtoekstq 
d«taoh  thaiE)fr«0itl»{r)fidibr^ro9piil^TnMe  ol'idhildvftt^^fldoIiiUt 
aitx)to-wiU|ilqii0n)tlfemiiil6      GbeilK^iG^^iiiiflQch^ccB^i'^ndrobrii^ 

all, — may  reoeive,  without  any  violation  of  Catbdiit  ^lial 
d^e^<tIttP|i]yyK>^ii(treatlik)liOG»  iJnIiappilyfwefiiid,  fenlhe 
titKffi^  p^9^initthHe''ms^^eitiAie,')muif^f  Brbtedtfrn^zBriBtUMi 
Btttbml'ib^li^i^d^nke^r  ^fiir^ttt  tMise'>lr>'i(idingmbiik><it3f isDrbefasB 
sfiify  lfer:>^;)fei»tiw0tldlyHi^eg)^^eatplie^  hid  ^h-bmgHwVkia 
Hfei^o'^^^whhdHJi^  >0U):  diildr^t  wtitiiurt^^  ^niktlnibe  ^inmH 
etilAioKc  >^flaem%«j  I  attd  ((6  ^^eireilt)  fvpmi^Uing  «bniaf  btcfaip 
inth^'irdigioa^dfitlK^i^  ipai&ta&,<ii^tim\j^imi^^dm  avuifteli  lo 
aiMuihe  f«oi)nif&  tMtn'TaHiioii(a]dttl)of^c)hdstility{)nBh^nifothitf4 
tnmyvmimou\A\k$k>i&fjoiAifm  ifbem.ijua  .iloHw  r.  rip.  bohm^ 
hiigtiBiinafiatiMs  cM:>  bfiv«>one^  faten  fktU^liit^it&bugbi^m 
tist\jffiTie  *in^^e9yi  wedjfiiad  ^«^a^  il/i|:|eiie^l«ac^sH]ir^|ffafl 
for |buln^ijUfe5<4  ^imd^ttHs^s  iitxsKfnxdxiith^ifa^sw^'ii^llmj 
a'V«ftpldt>lbt*^  tfc^rTightb  «f  %heJxpbor,0D'jiibd^«ia|l^rinune«^ 
dm^l'idiatiJtrt  fttd^rliiiltJtia  purei^[8ldriH0  H^iin^faHBek 
briKiddkiriniXflt'ls  t9ae>^w«^  fiMwasrilthofiesnoiitiraiv^^flreinaib 
166g€«i  obliidriJof  tb»  (tlat^iodib  q9MbKQniaiu.'liaiidlifikii]gitf 
da^r  a^d'i  deeper  ititO"K^r66hr,>^e^iiiklJi^  Uick^ai^i^fliiid 
iM^at^r^'td  tlb^moi-ti  ednditii[)fiiiirf^the{>abcicnd  SciAika^can^ 
r^rddae^  fnote'^and  moite^'of  ^dlellraden^^Crendto  vMsi^^itA 


ii  '^ 


cljm^  tiTiiw  fM)  Gbi^lb  }ea]i«ni>^«>  oforW  hicftfbflfiiffirel^ 
eiki;  (Mftfof  a«§tfCyifidtijmlli9.tmik#(ff]r&itf  blishk^ o^iwdfa  Ajuiir 

ki^  wdd  omtremb  fMrbftme/  Utamliiuie^b  And  kiqpmpDrliah  ^i 
IheiiBCHdtfei^tmglriMiflitdiicer  pfivite  <>Jiiwdi  ia..t«ithfilianri^oA^ 

^dKe,^]nfc>the3iafdfflint)i€reiil)l^  w&dll  idki^BaliDii^Jraiwa 

iurtidaiidqioelQpeJd^i'uidecffthe=:afotll)^         car^i  and! -^floefife$ 

psnent  tR:>the  nioslt^'oweki^'^tlra^kl",  find  noihlin^  deserves 
Aia)eiit)Be,^tlriiiCk>ndenihafipn  "of^d^  thfUf  did 

podicyLoi  Graaft  r@ntd<ii>aiid  lAustritt,  mil  to  «ay/  Emnoc^  of 
pteijentingi  tHsiA .  frcim^  libei^thig  :them  livt|a  .ih^l  aiU 

idsloinaaterk^  :The  ,fV)Qr8t>  qominciHy  Cbrktiaft  ^eeftuU  df^Hh 

m  tke  efos'^  mch  s^aiemodn  aslJUordFaliinwstQnqaiidnrixnJo 
Ldr^  JMbnUi  ^  V:    \,  .  ,.<•    '  ..'..^v    _         "i    '-.ra— .iUi 

>M'Itiid  ,faaf^  easy/ for  us  t*  giy.Q:  a/c0i>iplete  /«^lyrfff[iDC>I)p^ 
MiteabiBi^sr  spkodid  v^Am^ei  fer  tbe  ^gumtyit  of,  tbe^  Wtkr 
aiid>iJi&  lefiSQiis  it  Hi^ulcaieS'arP  suggested  riitbm'  •fha»!;faih 
mMytdi^nl^v^  and  i^  :gteai ^inevit  1$  in  iinn^eviA  pis*; 
tttrrb,  aketcbea^  dlfdbQrialtC.vSta^UHif)ei2N,  ducidoitonnl  ^x>f opai4il 
oilan  points  kii  history^  takm  b{/  ihelaaely^S'rin  tfte  HTariiot)! 
of  its/tiewB  ftod'.aoggesti^ns,  and.  in  the  influence. .it  baa  on 
ikelinind  land,  heart. of  ;tbe  maidbr^  rather  f h^)  Jn  4tt.,ceft 
garded  as  a  whole,  and  as  k  work  inleoded  to.  maiolamra 
aiii0le*:}Udibrni; : ibeaia  ..  U  i^  not,  perliaps,,  ao  cont{ia^7ltnd 
M)!»piQted>aA  tit  ittighl  be»  but  itV  tn  some  ret^pects^ :dpp«^ 
xaoAyiffagjonoMMryi,  ita  several  parts  will  be  fc^uod<  to  pern 
ducfiAunnkyjfoficiKeoty  that  4^  A  dia^p  andi  gpsftej^lajseose 
alstkcF.  wBirld'a  indobtedness  to  CatkiUcity^  eioen  ?alnd^  ftoin 
therooDsidera^ns^f  the  worid  l^icom^i  >Ko  -  man.  eaft  rea4 
^iit^rld^mthfrntntofliDgi  th6.  f)i3(^ft)Uodest  gratlliwb  lo^rAk 
inigfaty*(^Qod- fct  giving  its  the  Churob,  oi^  wHhoiM  having 
^nkkeiitid  in  him  deep  veneration  for  tbe  bdiy  and  inder 
fraigaUe^  oiekiv  ^hoiniaU  the  early  ag^,  led.oa  by.Peti^r^ 
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¥m'i.^Kf^  W??i«^  fi(  *¥.  f^h^rs^    [■'T earn' 

ired  an(d  Btrugglwl  even  unt^.  deatlj  tp  W.ijiire  ^|^,|;r|j^p^ 
^.-.•tne  barbarism,  t^  cruelty^  I|hejli^il,itqusn^  jj|e.,H(;(r 
purit^i'Wij  thefear^4il^'and^degi^f]ing,.suipfrsp^ 
witt   high   b^'rarjj'^nd.arMs^9,>uIturf,  'f^ihq'^^^j?°|i^'W 


T?bor 
over 


manifest  that  aU.  efrow  and  jferMie^  again^tjj^ll^D^ti^ljflj^ 
the  ancwnt  .at^j'mo^j!;rij  'ewts^^aj^^.^^^  ni?^  ^^^%.^ 

to  rptviyn^jp  fjentjlj^O)^  ^jid.^ndo  tl|^|\yp^(t,j>f  .fl^^ljs!  ^f^\'^% 
The  mrt  of  t)ie,vp|iim^  whence  this,  coij}^^  out  ^s  to  ,Wf,y}f 

'^^^^W0i^  ^}v^m  '^\.i  ''^Km^-  ■^^himrn 

r^liaon   in|_By^s^ncejis  9ply,the  ct^UnyatJ9nj,,uwl«f  o^h^j: 

coriqitions',  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  save  trut /the  tutjrrij- 

archal ;  re)ijiioi>  )vas   a  relisHpn .  f9unded' on  the  w^inue'~,of 

pitted  and^  neces$|\rjr  ^to.  the  ,P^^§f^^ 

atriarcnsj  \nA  C'^hoIicitV.  is  a,^reua[iop 

t,  on  jhe  actual' coosummajion  ,01    tpe 

andt  tnerefore,  /   "  *"   ""  


^e  call^conijplete  .apos^^,  1  aw 


esse^.  ^ 

I  whtit^  l^^,,*^ 

irld    lapses,  into^  coipplete    (aentilian; 

wprld  ^escen^s  w^tli.^ ^perfect    raDi^tv 

3ernatural  to  the  MturaL  )sut  Irom  the 

jiral,  or  aaempniac^l,  so  we  sef!  it  dping 

tism  or  dfemon  worship.      Catliolicity 

IB  .not   a  collection   of  separate  r—*  '—' '-"'   -'—*-■-'- 

out  18. an  ord^r,  yr'^  ■'- -1 

must  neicessaniyiie 

rejects,  ^oly  water  d 

Ipodv,  the  9es^,  of  I 

boasequentlyl'  the .  v 

nitVi— .indeed  .  the 


iS&Ai^    '      MdfiiLhkifCa'  TrtuYnpli  of  (he  CAurch.  6*7 

tm^Uiil^^^m^  '^^-  \\i^^^ ■  T^son;why  'heresy, 

MM'Wmi ^m-oli Aith' '*o ■  liiuchf  horror. ' '  U'  i AtoKVH 
Id  *1*ii:alpvei?"poiAt ,  IC  may  auach  itself  liimcally,  (fie"  rejec- 

wbnd  onre' mOTe.fnttj'OeWtiHsifai.''^  ^  sm  agaioisi 

wijd'j'  u  ^i'afioVcrfn)i^.*iigjii'ns^  hufhaiiity  ;  and  it  is  hot',  the 

f^'^in^t'tiii-'thlits'qtW^^i^'^P^r^  oftHi^  age 
W  WcU^^'o^WiSo^t/^  i't;  se^s  in '  heres|, 
i/ifeatl^'yilCT?, ^(Sffy  fi^|himleSS'exerclse"'6f  our'  natural  reason, 
dtiSf'JpSi'laiiV  6^&WWe  i^rong^  objections  to  tlie  Church 
mQt  lfilllWWSa^ft'as''a"iiil;khcf  sufferecl  the^'Slat^  to 
rfnf^.Si  ^'^'"cMr'^aPnstf  ydcieti:?ken-c^  &;  tMe  h4- 
^''irfo^tFof  ibMoli'd  ^iftty;t  ^iJ^J«4  ''mts^toies,'  and 
rfyrs  in  every  age  to  spreap  Ine  true  t/atnolic  faitli,  to 
aui  ^ine  iQ^retic,,  and""; to  convert  the"  neatliepy—eflprts 
^Micn^ftifnlj^^in  the  nietiesi^degre^^  the' great  few pf  charity,: 
lor  m  labonng  tor-  th^  cpnversipn  or  a  soul  to  tne.Cntirch, 
we«%now,  m  tM  most  perfect  manner  pessible,  pur  lovet  Doto 
to  God  and  to  6uif  nei^nbor.  Not  a  flight  thing  is  nereay 
tieiore  ferda,  for  n 'gives  nim  the  tie,  scorns  W^  'bpuiity,'"and 
fe^]^it^ileav^h  ;^hotll  sHg^t  thing  is  heresy  ti^rore" humanity, 
Ifty^t  'i^M^^ren%aJi'ii6h&'ii^^  SxnA&r  (jeritiW  crvflization,  to 
CT^k&'^'i^rifeWr'ii'h^  its  drlifel ties,  Hts, vices,  and 

iiS^s,  ^i^'^hich  ;'mairi' fjfiils  wholly  into  the  pow^  of.  the 
_  Hi  '6fi5(^f  ai/d  feeci^e^  the  most  miserable  slave  of  Satan. 
'  "IpTb&'fi&e  several  poiintjs  we  have  touched  upon,^hd  whicli 
ire^'tt^e^tedf'at  treater  or  les3  length^  in  the  volume  t)efore 
18,  our.  readers  will  at  once  perceiye  that .  the  work  is  one 
S^^rare  inJeresC  fuW  of  important  hearings  oh  the  prin- 
Xiplff ^co&trovefeies '  bf  ihe  day,  as  we  l!iive"  endeavored  to 
Kate  ana  describe  them  from  time  to  timje  in  the  Review  ;  but 
notnltLB^  we  caq  possibly  say  wul  give  the  reader  an  adequate 
conception,  of  the  wealth  pf  thought  and  learning  of  the  vo- 
Bime  iwTf,  or  of  the  fresh,  ancTpngpal  manner  jp  which  thf 
autfeoy^Treats 'questions  with  wnich  mbsi  of  us  had  considered 
Qurselves  previously  familiar.  *  Ihe  authors  style  xs  original, 
ncK,'  and    splendid,   and    in    pasisages    highly   ornate    aiid 


^.'•nshiikj&^.ii^fCh.^ttn?^  (•'■Tws'r 
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•vvjsemairs  exqqisice  ana  popular  „yoiu^e,  r  aoioia^  yfiin,  aii 
iSk  ^tAif]§eft^S^]buWfoii/ a^^'  i^^  its^^ntniisic^  iperits,^'  has 
n4a  a  .sale,  we  are  jniormea,  in  this  9ouiitr\S.oT  not  m] 


lave  n  popii-i 
la 


s 


with^anaiQs:  tnat  a  considerable  numoer  afe  hot  Enelish- 
speaking  Catnolics.  ,  ^  i 

Weifearourf  Catholic  pobulalion  do'  hot  see  ahcT  feel  as 
they  shouM,  m.  ^  time  and  country  like  ours,  the  yalue  6t  a 
UathoKc "  ht^rat lire/  bV  ,  wMch'  V^  ^ mean  a '  ffehel^t  literature 
producee  py  Cathoucs,  and  coniorminfir,  m  tbne  and  spirit* 
to  XJatnoTic  truth  ana  morality,  vve  Cathdiics  are  plaped, 
here  .by  Divine  Providence,  UQt  merefy'lo '  preserve  m^ 
enjqy  our  own  Laith  anq  worship  for  owrselves  anq  our  cml- 
dren ;  And,  indeed,  if  we  think  only  of  doin^  tnat.^  we  shall 
AoL^ succeed  m,  doinff.even  so.  much.  TThe  Church,  in  all 
-_  idist,  and  whenever  in  any  par^ 

if  there  remain 

ordanaruy   declines,  and   fails   to  Jceep 

ood.    In  England   and   Wales,   at   the 

Tng^  of " tHfi^^eiffhteAith  century,*  more  thaa  one-third  of 


^usand.  ;lhe  JEnglish  people  never  becaine  thoroughly 
rofctstant  Itm  fhe  last  century.  ^'TM  Church  fia?  a  better 
^(1^8  itf  iEhglintf  QoSv'lhan  she  Had' in  WiSi  but  she  counts 
Wwtif^''^.  in%;En^isr  amon^  her  faitliful  childTm)'. 
We  naw '  n6t^  in  this  Wuntry,^  m^  real 

aiivancea  we  someiimes  l3oa8t,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 


rO  Uan^Aau^  J!riui(nph^f  tie^^fhrndlL     [JafxtMM$i» 

tei5(?tpf€MM?^4»^»cjai1pin9WiJiifid^  ^^limy^s^^^ntoftyctrfiiyip!© 
lack  omgr^tM^Sc'^n'Sih^i'jnk^Bt  |M»b)si^'t^u»-^to)li9llil««e 

^bi3iw«S)-.|lH§  ew4i^y.t()fR?(>yypnpftrfeft^  ftfb  h^&itojte 

ibfl*jwy.ti:tIfev|il}£HQii>d«>  for  ^9  (rf-tfe^  ,ii!^  ti^/ipaflr  ta  jlftrtely^s 
Ib^jca^,$m5fe)i?k^fl'tb^jc9rtptrjr  i^4^  !Rfi?k«^:/«%r  ,y8^©pfof«^ 
pi3tfst^,ftr>d  Jrtr^i  hft»e  iwtbing /to  dQiM^:4ti(J&)riilb§fr,i#{ifMt 
Ijrwe^jo  Weoh^fw&'tfiweiibing.  4Q,doj;j¥ill[i  itf.. -JK^  SWu^t  '^»- 
1«k(  wr  jvitoe|«hlie;;bi«bop4iOT4bpri^ty  ii^u$o-fi^fllte:,i^ 
$hmilr.  Wi?im*i9t  seqcwd  tbeb"  tebftrit]5i*a«4i;gfg|J,  ^fld  )«i4 
.jhfim  m.Jhe:iw?iy-  tfaey-.>rpf.uifi^/' . ,o  ..a.  .i;..-:)  ./{f-ia  h)Jv^ib-in 
Ti  iNi^w  .*hetgitftt  difficulfy.  in  $he.iWPyo#f  .<tibfc|^jfil^  i^jsthW 
'tbey..drei  tqfc>  few^i  anl  ov^morW)  isi  tidlHlgtiifi^rfeQfnthwp 
afapacjy  jCa|tloli(5^fflm(drJi«i«e«  11^^  ^f Kipgtife  £fiid>  l^ftijt¥to^()lp 
ifev©fc«.,t3,ftJ»  Qn)3^ei;^bf>df  pilbcffft  icE^g^nJi  ib^aFrlrtHii  ^ 
l)infi>wd  st^glb>>  to  laiborjdirefttlyjfor  ^[)C<9il^^sio:^^iQUr 

tpj^^pfn^aeh;  tbcMi  f'(y4J^tey)«attD5|>t ydo.it  ^jof^  gTf^tll^Wl^ 
Ifprntilte  ptidphjjfiwr  fQ9ftin<n)-Cittb^ic9/AtteQol  <Hm)^ 
»nd,<litlk>  Qtov  thoyi  dorfbyi!«iari»lYifli€iswuM«p,TJI*grc^r/^^ 
bap9»iwfj»niflgr,fl(  fejrirf)r^udio«a. VjlTJufcHfSlilyii^a^ftMtt^te 
^l^^^9  -^r^  lanj^nbbdy/velsb^iica^ifiMdhriTtberijnassrK^^^ 
tfirmighrtbe^pn^fikAjand  tyfen^air^doiit  ^^veni'tbrou^ otif^  qlrals 
only  onfcondiMon  thai  our  fwUKfotifilto  Me  ^  lfafll{higb^iii- 
te!ilf«lMaIi^scienrifcy>liWi*y,.«iiB4  niordu cimwstar^i tfifttjmto- 
CsthdW  M»ttflt.'')rc»d  ttf)OT,ticj(iwi(jBeniaii!t'jteht»dxibeji 
^viipced  ramdligoooe  lof.  lite  Isge.  'lli?n»  fotegsrag  aklidfr, 
«rfii.^b^i^  di^4iedi.itbe.fn$oelsiiyioft/€atfaQliefi  ^Toag^jciordiAl 
8qpt)act  to.  suchoDpjitffdTevsiid  ^iroirkB  iae  «ffe>adA|ifed(tol>the 


ifm^'  .     Mimd/UinU  Trht9nphi>y  tfm^^^Am^.  ?I 

yksntx^^  ehe'tAnest  iitlvvniM^rjirgi^)tlr€fnfie(«6siiy  6#^<ftefe 

«il<g£»6^^>l9)^ '  c6(khr€^om''ffdhi  ^^h@'>  ^IforiMCaYhdlie'  {k>ptlitatim^ 
*<^»%ftl9I)  iti  WfeM^  y^fti,  l%ite'  10  gd  t«lck/^atitf'  srttle  il«d*f& 

tMhll^nl^tian^  doiifitt^ittettr  fWia-nlUHt,  >6t\''  tMii  ^nt,''^fe 
^tt^  t^ft^  ilItlbion^'  If  %^haV^  iKft1%!fer«AoUgh  lo ac^  on^^hfe 

b«  bBfe  ,^tt^u|S> -tcf  "tJttld  Uttif^  6mi.'^  We'^'ha¥ii  alfeadjr 
neglected  more  than  one  gold#n^^dppoyt«Aiit^^«nd<lo0f  ttiatiy 
Ml^te  iQ3iviiflt^s%er^(Imd'  g^fied;  iffi^te^'^f  "lAcV^idng^ 
^fOf^^nJ^ai-^^inftemiQi^  i8  d^dinfffigj'*  In'  tbe^^c^tiktidifsllf 
'pd&flkhn'e,'  shf**i  Ate  iwltey'ltf '  tte  fedtimryi^^tHd''  Irirt'' and 

Wfthtegi^  '  ^n«'  >dt^  ifit^tfet  ^-^iit 'a'  few  >y cdf & *go-  kirt^utf't^ 
tikis'  ^(by  ttteltigei!^ >  tibii^^i^tiMilic'''  iHmfrieaw^'  tb^t^hmst 
^h^ 4S^iiSt\¥Jtppe$»^  4oobet<feit(:ii<y'i6'dger;  ^fluadnHe/ Ac^ricah 
fisitftt^^'ii^tt^^  to/have')^tobe)  to>ntiie)i  OQidclui^i'n/  ^totri^tfib 
-©hUfttv  «*ferr'«Hy'i»  ♦teryliamch^'dn  A^  p»r-*wrtb'  oiiu^^if lithe 
'iiitt^^^dJt^aVl'eatMdlbs  atetinat'^siucb  k»et2bcv^>oif''aiore»'A> 
i)&t9MM^<9)ry^timn >Jhx)<ie«t»iit«,nan*"we ♦think  there  -ean  »be 
^Itefll^  qitestsfiantttat  :'«nfe  da  hotFJidld  tinrpublteTeiBtihiiitk»f'>to 
^IgU^iri littlifc  1i6')m  dtd^rflreiOT  siir  yeiifs'tQgdl<  ''>W@  i^tate 
-wfaattwkbdi^wt«jn te-^tb*  Ifcot.  'We  do  tiiat'  jtidg^'  p«rs6bs, 
W'presdiaeftbiisirer'afi  opinion  miXi  ihe'cabse  of  tbis'^fkct. 
iK^itlt,  gotmiilyi  may  be  ^W  ^*  dur  ^«3Mm«fe,  bCit  Mivhtft^vft- 
>Bii^jbeiB(gsfii%  or  ^faoi) s£fid;ot))& iaetnrattiiiits'Stiit  t})^  i^atiryt^, 
idkidcvifbellNftd)m»iie  «d  dtaofgeisfef^tbetferttei^'^doft;  #^'have 


Pftfe^tfa  ieI^iyn[Piiitil>ofebifoC)citoei,fliMw«  Y*^l»\ten»qt(«|d|iUl« 
Jofy^  «^'Weofty  ifio^fftW**  fiWhft|rtpritolJ)tfadfiar^v«f5ij&f 
Mvto^^  i9«»stjdl)}d|RfAan|tij^  t^19e%«[g  6l^t«i4kall  we^i-MB 
f$tifiayMJ^riR^b*»iI»tt  8i>f9i«Mt  kiH&ld  tmobo-Ai)  sfaolIiJiii  wtft6 

}pji<M^I»q  ^c^^viItlMftn  ai^ttiQ^Li  aodiofnfatdifigdltbfni 

<qH§rti^(s  1{H§8  mll8t9uiia(i^j^ilJb£^itorld,l»afaaMQX 
9fkita»tljgi  toqiqatloctOdKrqiitififbeoHid  ^m^xbiBfniliJivittijniA 

^ttAiS^u^diour-^l^^^rtlfilkkiiccif^  iluit  taut 

the  controversial  tracts  of  a  prioid-f^ge<)iIdHjft^laiBili^fo4  iknit 
Wd  9«(ijft)iIIAfpte^if^  CtMhcdi0o«)aiipiiii6ip4^Iafaiiq  Ibsoqipfil/  a 

pstftiFi^i^dd^pf  1^  ^ml;  i>iidmiaIs(^iii;0ra)tt»ea9oC  a^etttuoii 

ilvlcf^^dOfnin^oupgeiit  brantelri^Mr'iloidcPDfeJOlnPua  i^rteU^ 
W^^ili  gfti^fihi  ilnorr:  iHgnili  mat^  f)le§finl)}  tfaebnelbfi  ^tte 
^i^l«H|tnt*^^^^'<fN  jiiiMllfi^fBther'/psiKiifl^brtttedtotoo^jor^ 

.£fXI)§(^^»wd[  ifti>literati«K^ jaai  ik>  e^l9i^filhkigiaelii|%i«rfatef 


to  us,  should  mak^^lA>pdlbt'^(f /^(SIMl^tt^l^     ^^'^^fmrf  i^#K 
viitt^vbyiiiaI>Oiit)Mte^"toHifk  Hbi^/^f  We^^o^^kr  il^^iot 

Nbw  rlktl^ds  <|^k^ll8Mif  IMhi4  tSferei^s  lictli^  d^^aj^i^  aiid 
)ilMatj»^boi9iiiaifgsn<b03iaite<$tfi4i 

fiBdlfeipf)diniiii^ikf£  £Al^na||i$  uitMliUvjb^bjI^lli^  pt<9ft^dti 

iiirk4fdibyplMKl0fil,  Uho)/ a  Mftoiiiy^^^  s^Hi  arid'^M^Ii^ 

i^jr  p}nd)£cbuH^v^tlNn^^]idlar'iAfid  M^omjptifag  4ivoiH(ltfthotiftl 

lUt  9hduU  eteiavesorv^cjto^lte  4iyuMiq'^i]thm';^>lbutri^)l 
Ami  {^t^UBdtBci^iisbWsUiQ^nc^Mekneiw^inM^ 
lii»3igi8|^4M»l^  of  eWSfi  CathoU^  po^fattioti^'^nbwl^^^ilMMV 
HiUitoa  liiBoiiiP^is'aainpiCit^f 'i>f^tei«^iYaft^  i^re  Ml&ratiw^ 

jlod  liUte  kV^-eadi^^i^Cto^dilirti^J^^rp^^^ 
p«piilatiMfndl^.ilihfp  jdityi^albise  Jofi^h^^JOd'iab^bi  si!it  ^^'«elM«i 
lli0ai^d^i^bi^  of  JiMkyiiro^^pciMaMil  Q«tb|>li^  ^^eiAtioiy,^ 
MiiifeBtb0y^iiiI<fa^  V^bbiorbt«ai^I)»i(as^ 

fi  \K|q^peah  pbdely^rperiiapfiBoolttb^iiiiMIl  ifii}^  i^i|)^^tiy V  bM 
eocbofiw  lavli  y(W]l8clteii0i|i«tidiic«Q(4tM^iWIbl^i1^ 

"IKicitflBCgl^vibidnimpebt  jofi  J€telb^^^ 

eM  atfendoib  tditi^jkf  fbeilriiier  ryst^y  ]i;<^  ^hei«i{b  dwkya 
ciiWQcoflfforboibideiQtDgiwitHJ  a  iGafboUc  pdpulalldt],cttiftti<^^ 
never  bave  in  dealing  with  a  J9<Ml4?AthoUe"  pc^lMiMw 
ThoyimifiJfijot^uiikm^jj  oft  rmii^o^ Imt^f taiif  woog*  nolidas. 


and  fail  in  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time ;  but  we 

^vdtdMl^  They  vdb'^myHMngi^^  yi4ii($l^  te'^V'>JQ(^|tti^nt, 
^k  n^U  for^^kein^  i^t^sii^^iot^f^t^^^x^^SfA  )Afu^fi»ie'{liem 
IbttlHit^^'rseallytji^ii^oiiQd^ctl^etf  fi«40  at  ^^-Mat'^ii  ^Hect 

UMi  re%1^  tM>i^>l>M^\inp/tii^'Utifvi^ 
AttoCtb^yfc^f^areBi^l^toInaiidc^  ^mc)»r'\9iu>J^ft^^(--^lfi^ 
sacrificeft  at  least,— for  it.  9^  A]Q^Teta>iiSA€n(\(^l^ng^  in 
this  country,  they  may  not  at  once  understand,  or  properly 
«djim^''^«tfeiif^l^*t'<tStfrH;th«ir>YiifVr>rfk^ 
^«r}ilii7tb«jir^teli^6n^ttefc^  Te^ui^  Af^^tiiisi  i>3i>{it')»l0t^  iMmk 
ieh»f4y()a«d6rkaHdntb«e>^MftM  ym^- siLf^^m^iikm^h'^fr&o^p^ 
^5^r^|iMfoc(  Aji^ieiry  )aMi{  9rtiM^3;ira'{adkiis^}Mljr  ieomirdcd 
\fip'Jtk€  itiliirM»f^^f)^®a(lholi^iy^f'lAiirf'th^'Oefl(f«  Usri^b^'liiid 
ttieif^iieaHstopet(<to<yvd,iiEind'fydtir'efa^  wmr.  o  fTbftr&hK 
«itK^V  aAd'r|;v^a^f  TskJM^  dnijf^efin  ttucti 'liteirfifuf^f  ibuirltm 
liovt  n^iideavbreB'Y^io'  'Vhbw^f'ttiaitt'^Iite^ftttfr^rf.^hdire^f^  'iiitt 
bhdms^  mii  tdikt  i^  vtoreit  istiow  of  ttotipreisviig^ifitlgNRgtft 
^99^^ '  «liO!iitd4:  f  i  ^tlrcnU;  'M%l0Cting  i  otbte '  >anUf  >  i  AiCtfe^  /fitewm^ 
irifeve^B,'  («lc  to'^piiotodfie.^H:  Wte  lur^fc  bo-i&obt  tkii^t)  HKif 
JWitt)liffit^gl96rMihcf  sidqlert  tfae  dAta^h  ^  ^dewtnntt.  J/^With 
»i^  fft«^  .  famfe  t  isooh  .'rpiibBctftimi^  ncs  '>^lte  /;dK  oi^efiEttei  ^ 
tH^ren^llrfae'^imf^fartheriodeasiiHi  to>rfeftt'  itor(rth0anirfc9KCL 
Vdiereftrwiiiru^priagoiip/cli  tator.ifeirT  reading!^  4)'demafad)iftr 
Uteiaryt  feoprelknce^cjuidibibiau^HiPwtiibitlj  And  aaafxntttaoe 
9ttdt  mnl^fil6fit,?')')botpiaffge.  i^fiuck //#orln$i(itoiq  wiU  (tmil 
iouoh  '^r>lp|i0biote  oha|»Dii^'>rmiDfa^^^  aa^)iiilDf^ 

aitdtJftimiouii)iieofilrbvikrsieiv^mM  alteriiaftiiHil^t'«iUI 

identnidatiomriiii^hfaibosne  bave)i»fprprofiineo  indkilgtfy'*  KKe 
itkafikrthd^aulfaf  r  tfoe  l;»i>baokyii|iit  th&tOatllolio^idUBnfantlie 

May  we  have  many  more  equally  worthy.       .c  i[^;-(.n/.  .iH  Hn»: 


}  )^R«9  RpviolM.  ^S£j«  K#)9^ /QatboUc  £iaiiop^  \L^oiU7MA 

7ii^ili»%-r^i»j^Aijj^r»92l9^  axititntnlAige&>:r.(PA9(;oi|r^^S)ostt^ 

vliaqoiq  lo  ehnf»iai)bfuj  93fio  u  Jon  yxiia  y  >fh  ^v'liii'ju)  c.Jl 

febr(^9^i(frgitfin$l(i«QiiiatftirS|^  iiiiA/t^adenb}r^ji;h@l«oDti^eGiljF 
b$bHficiiiDCa^H«UfSdai^BPfl^  liwsrc^msidito  fae>tl(%otat^4 

btiAqdMM  Miepaiiy4nItoiilh^Qgioiftii<|DcteiDe^  Yfi-con^ 

issm^tsmsj-^jBitd^iKfi^iitfeYgb  snalkr  jia-rfudiemi   Jm  firanpdi  Md 
^n9nnai|y^iorHoBaBd^&fii6dqi)i«d[x]ii)eni^^     hafaUgr  itoisto; 
^rScQtilibd^  ifasilaod,  ^^m^sm^  thetfiiiliBfa(Coloi]if!ii  aailisjtbe 
Safkd  .fibflifiBb'itjis  tlaii^iiiioo^  :meM&¥ely)intiobj 
Ab  laltdDcfcoimAry dttiin gin  Gtveat^Ba^iie^n  ht^drfiaad^  £»c> the 
AiBfsncaBHniiad  'i^jhioi^  liK^ealpii»rbA0l>iiittg6duiiliihaBitlie 
«ritfiih;friBln4  fflrlbiar.  nKfirakied   4)yj«oi^Hentioadlwms?.*ia 
iDB^ElbtipiMi^  andt  tftidit]0iiHi;^>iandi' Jsb(BK)re>iptf6iafi   tp«!dMii^ 
firodd  Utv  pietnife^'KdieirjiiBist  .equ)k}il0dces,ji'l^il^^(nm  the 
Avarican  Btoteata^j  ngikffntiie]^iflflte^.Mlo  doubt^^ai^  ctumtt* 
Jidlp[}^^G(^Ji6^1jr(:rhf0v^rt4iiniiitt»qdf  t(kjil^ 
QiiriabMiil£ji'ia$Ja  to|9enmtu]iai)Oi^er<af'Jifacjonddadi^ 
«tfd  wi^lLdra  i»aUy>f<^ispMihi/id  »ecd[pli^£)liidstiaa.jdaotrifi» 
^eii>titafilb^es#uttl  stlieiif  ^  ^o^H'^Ueofiiaia^  BooiA  i  fofioy^*  tb  ^'tbsk 
Saom  >^e;£blir  <fiorit^^iesr.  tp.  1^  ^bjraaf  •  Lovd 

and  his  Apostles.  •'^■njiuf/  /ii;jL'i»'j ':»'*"r  v-.»^>ii  vv;*.'-^-^^  f* '*'-' 
To  this  class  of  Protestants  the  work  before  us,  written 
jBotne  years  ago  by  an  eminent  Irish  prelate,  not  now  living, 
and  of  whose  life  and  character  we  are  ignorant,  is  adapted, 
and    well   adapted.      It  is  clear  and  straightforward  in  its 


f8 


ns'^mi^^'^hmf^rifMih^s}     [ja4^S|i 


urn  'M^sg!^^  'M'  miP  pme4iil^'^.'^ieVM^''.m 


ill 


bdieves  that  tbdr  loud  professions  of  love  and^ttrntfil^pt^ 

4kmmmmm,js^ 

tMkh^^<\ds4  6f'kw  Bii^y"'  'm'-md  Vair^m^M 
fc*«jPi*toy.#*»l6ufttMin<l^%^teH&'"tB«^ewiiiii^^^ 


h«iaibg>fMit  kH'  BHiffe  '»^giVbn%^di^n'i^''»^i%'tfo^'W 


'''MMih'd^mt'P'smfmn 


«itl'«>«'*y«t>bl^e''i4i!(^izifig<''ft«(!l<'fAsiif^g" otl ' let  'W^'c^i 
tiMteiV^y)  willjii^lyv' thta^-|f'<lli(  th^  'i^tkrch  we'-'b^V^'  6nQr 


h^,  *»'J  a4>'^TOudtf' *reafcerf''t»^' PPdieStanttr-in  ftfeing'stibi- 
j4«wl  tJ^5llfee'•<friftfeh•I<WMi"'^^-«UK^fed'"t6'  it'''eh*r"rtlii1^ 
*»e.'-'"fti'1^^PAte8tairt^'W«^el^''tMt'^dr6a  '^fejilA  '^*e"tt« 

bfcvtMrfiem^kl'th^l^cBlbgfbf^afe'bKti'refiC'*  iJ^  --'"--  -^  ''^"-f! 
Mid  i«ith&rwiindai6fl^"ib^ebt{tig,''k  'pdrM^i'^iHi  Ai"Hi 

tit'  belkW"»&kt«Vtet«atkR6i^;^'(^Mias3A^  'W-'beS^ve;''a^ 
sfaim  -to'  «Ui^:  •^Bw4atfJlft>Baf«?v^^i^<*^Bib#id  dife'ir6M 


believes   the  Bible. to  be  what  he  alleees,i"Iil'^'b^V^''fti 


i#  ¥^««B}%>All''tfttA(*ify'WJdAifl^fs'j6f  "feitK/'iftd'Hi  f^ee'^a 
follow -his -private  J  ud^melitjii^at'leaU  ^Ih^'PtWesdtit'bf  to^' 


^en^f nftp4i,.^<w«teii!?v«nW£rti>^«lF«fe  m,m^Aty*^  and 

have  contradicted  thfl3,^cJiiRgfft^|jthf(.§pnrrtPnis.^  ,'bfu*vi«l 

^■■4  jftitffijof^  ,to,^f)}j^j,j{of,;,t}ie,  :?!HHreb«r#pd,ftlwjr  ijoe 

BWfflPhM  »ftdefe^^j/s^i  tf}ejfjgtit,p^.^,,M^i*^.,tO)  fertoS 

^«J9fc^^feflf'  ,fep<»Hffcri^i(fea6!?e9j^t.rJia8*,in,.p:^c««g,  tbfl 
%&lf^(^yi^  '?^9/»  ,fflW^^' MlWfffi  frW»  »»b«»tj6 

bjijU  ,jfi„^^ffe.,%|»[thiU  if,. jie,tJ:Mi«few,th«!  a^b^rij^  fjfoip  tlift 


Church  to  th^Bibl^be  ui.bouod.tQ. no<  parlicv^  lotc^dpiiK 
tii^iQi)  of  the  wfjtt^A  wppdn    T^.BiW^f  i»t»iriniilter)!ti6(!fcrt, 
lends,  its^ljf  tp  ->,  V4"<3ty  ,g^  iiHerpnNS^^imf ;  'jimiol  aaonhone 
interpretations  are  the,w<;)iEk  ftf  h^win^ne^sfiPi^hf -jKfiDftcrtaqt 
has  the  Hghl  to  Jcdlo^  ^e  ope,  he  tpiiefe^.  ,t  Ijht^  i9>;tke 
theory,      B|^  the.  practice  i^^dHfew^  for  .in:<pim«i^'i9ich 
sect  claims,  and  .cpKecci^^  pvqr..  hs,.,Qiembef)^  .4iSr>niiuMA 
thorit^  as  the  CI^Mrch,,.c)piiipD;ir,9i^4  ^Xftrci^/QYWi  tierrwrfm-* 
bers;.and  t^he  ^^99$  the,  4i$s^ntiqg.n)eiffbfri  f^^  .^owol§:i'<o 
change  Ijfs  jepl,  ^r^/qr^^t^  ^  Ww  feet*    Thift  «i«bo?ftgr:  esiH^ 
cised  jbijr  the  8^V,^.  on  ^Protestanjt  prinplfdeff  p^dccijly^  homad, 
and  ther^for^  the  .Pfpt^fltai^ta.,  8iuAyepted,:t9  it,,  aitei  vrtftHy 
slay^,  in , thejf  f/ai,th  pr  lopini^pt    HejW  W  M(i  il^  Jrb«f Bfdf- 
tt^^t^nt  wor)^,,  tbpse/i^h^  a^.fjliet^^in^  tp.  he,«ufcg^9M>iin 
matiers  pf  faith  1  to  .po.  h^ipftq^  A^thpritj,  jiqinrrOp,  ^ed^dr 
^fi^jna^op,  p]{^d   reff aifl, , ,aji  tim  ti?w  gpeif,  .f^iJiToiW*^ 
ariaii^, .   sQm(^tipies.  c^lM  thf/  *t  Big.  Cburchj^.^pi,  in  ,0^ 
(boiintry  ii)9ludiQg.  jby  far  tbe^Jafgi^r  nmal^er  ;of  th^  l^ppbibr 
tion.^  ^lit  waiving,  tlj^s^jtr  if  evidect,,  siifc^  th^>.{fmte#|atlt 
confess^  bim^  ,j[)pund.  by  the  apt^prity  of..^hfe  B^k^^^lf 
the  Bible  w^re  as  clear,  a§  e%ppe$^ .  aud  a».  de$#ite   iii.fljbe 
stateipent  of;  what,  is  or  is  ^  to  b9  h0lieve4«  »»  is.  the 
Church  in  her  teaching  and  d^finitionsi  .tba<t  the. Protestant 
rule  would  give  no  more  scope  for  private  judgmePt»  and 
secure  no  mone  liberty  of  belief  than  the  Catholic  rule,* 
.  No  man  believes  the  B^ble,.  or  takes  it  for  aiithority  in 
ii>atters  of  faithi^  whp  believes  that  he  is  at.  liberty  to  rej^l 
any  thing;  i(  refdly  teaches.     If  he  ^an^sc^rt^ip  exaictly  al^tf 
precisely  whftt  it  teaches^  he  piust  agfrept  ijts  doctrine^. let  it 
he  what  it  may.    He  has  po  freedom,  no  <^tipn,  op  cboioe 
in  the  case.    The  Protestants  tben^in  cas^^e  can  eoB»et  at 
the  trne  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  hf»  no  vaove  latitude  pf 
interprejtation  thap  the  Catholic    Wha^  tben,  ia  tbe  jwajf 
of  freedom  does  he  gain?     He, gains  sioif^y  freedom  from 
being  tied  down  to  the  word  of  God  in  the  exact  seose  i»r 
tended  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  escaping  real  submisskni  to 
the  word  of  God,  through  the  vagueness  or  uncertainty  of 
the  letter,  or  while  he  admits  the  authority  of  God  in  gien* 


-«aeilin<l«ftact(i§(>««&^  hg'^ould '^^'glikt'  hiy"^f^'1'^  d^fec'tlve 

«kic{«HMiy  iiihds^m  m-^^^wi^mi'  t^^^mmm^jrVrr'^ 

dttuAly  t»tfl^^uf«>oy£>»ai^'!ru»1^1b<itta^  Mtl^irie  semblance 


agnjMfl  dpi»He^eh8'"ChUi^H'Mily  Teaches, 

i/f^?4A  «»r.aa4i,  «ftnWe  iri6fe'>ife?t^?^<iM."'mV'y-*^^^^ 


tMdfewatltee*ri«(febf%dt*?  I*  BHe''c8Htr^aic!ts 'i?h4'  if^mng 
l*gi>*^rfid"lhip3*EiftMP'^?a.'^''B&''!(l  Sd.'B'ut  "hW  cloes 
toevKiiidesWm  teid»f'<fiW6'<hef'iM^ttlttg-'he'gjV^es^^s"tKe  tfye 
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Btoodithe  wnitiben  wunil^  diire(^vatild('iio<>ibeHafipitfeet^^oiti^ 
ciddnee^  fsf  rioctrine / bdtwebri  ikuaadr^thentektiUngilJbfnitib 
Oimrch?^  Heroays  ntbere^n^'iiiatj  shtrjiapB  dierfc  Jipaod  Mm^, 
at  <the/  vtoj?  .kMreri, ^isinot'iier.sasKrlkm.^  d&i^^^cKHl  OEiri^i^f 
One  jthiiig  .'is>Df  rtein,  jtlmi;  bv  iiiBtiiii<l^  iw  theroooatde  tif  stliMe 

bundred  ^ai»^iH--lif'flili3ntiaul£oliQt^  ibetsrfeenl'iilKE  fiefihxfagrJHUi 
Aal;:of.ftheM  wrhfeenrTflvefdiUasxbeen  .i^Inoed,  nttdoNHUrrtllfe 
piiten&ed)  ilntioioefi  fliioui^>  bb  iliotbidjg^ObdBdtse  tfth^  odH 
dcpdndob dnterptef atioik^ I  iTiiif^^  SeiiptihBijffaid  ow  Uwajp^jcf 
ibfeftFqdUioos  d£i]pm;(iiifli^dbabtna(tfttro:the  'Obuhftisbixinlands 
uy  to  hdAfm^fAentraiSdeigL  ofi  ftid^  ovheUkeKf  tfaej^  ime 
ebrdeidbmh  tkiiiitis  Inr.^he  {wijttol  a\:ytMtghskiUih  itordJ^''^tH»»* 
tate  sfae;icoDicadiBt5  tbe  Scnptureii^'vlfet^tt  aUbuiShendbte 
notf qommand. Us  torbohi:fiat(itet/ti'adjiiciiis'»fl  nkn^kUtt  tthe 
ti^aditians  of /ajM,-^Dc?!rne  aild  A/podtolio^  tradlitfiabit;  iwMdb 
may  be  done  ivithout  accepting  the  sort  of  traditions  otenasfl 
fa^'ijdiie^  writtto  -word.'  ).Ou|:!!'XjdiitvlF  ^peaksifittft  tbiilenr#ho 
M;thii<Migh  Ifheit  iraditiontt  Jnfl&d  vdidl'thi;d!laiin;?h  bik'ti'  it  jfai?^ 
(Dab'£9U9#9ithsi;9^oi£^thHi)litbe  itrtAitiadKdItf  QbtfrsfaorfaGp^Ms 
ti0j|)d{.hdkiifa8f<ate)coiltran]r  la  jArw^^ 
thi{)KKDfe8taiil^^^iMept;  lo) jphsf eiitfaH  ctatl«iiii(leMiqi«[k)ahMfe 
^B^phian,  ,ftiid  forciilie  vdoBtrpart!  a  JVfiry>'Bfaail^7  vD^hkib  into 
/tJbelMirgiiinL  .1  •;,  rr  ;;m:/  )  :  ::"'^  k.  ':":^i -n  fri  i??ir«^ 
/trXbejrFreJbei|tAiH  nidwii^fiv:a«  diit,v'ijr)  sshvaiuaigi'iip 

<theira!^tUarity:ioli4hev€kn#cbpit!Kt  fidbsftlt  ltd  a^jpinUijr/bii)nm 
mi^th^ty  ir  dCamlie  tcU  rUsiwhy  ibe  JnifbonitjEvif  Ae  Gbtfsdb 
iai'a9V^>riailbi»;)  bnmai  ^tMnnibaLltof  the  jBifaf/f    fakfnfthifr 
>oa«e:.j|fa«i4JAriiii9i>reaidiesi  usJcnljn  tliraligki4he  mediinail^Af  ibe 
humfOEh  ;ftiUii  ifo^^tba^filkiiiBaB  iqeAum^  itbfa9ii(|^c'j«biob  4He 
Ifiaehingisr iiH*  thft> 6hiuu[chf)iBacb(<us^ vmakiesf th^IfapAanpil^ 
jiai|QftjB9taftt  rbe:J^d7!p&rtAe)q]S)lj^n  9triptMrf8|oibr|tfaBp^(COBle 
>to;i]f  ionljr,.  ihniugbia  .Ifoibai  'dieditiiiKr!  nlfojrou^ttfy  Aakt 
4lh&^  ^ibl^  ;]a ;  th&  Ward  of  .God^  /notiritb^fandtiif^  itii^  bUnSan 
mediuQV  tbioUgb  wbidi  k,\cames»  to  us^'  tbea  wby  not  the 
l^ac^ings  of  t^hei  GfaurohR     Tbe  aame  ffUeleand  «H^mentg 
.that   estftUisib  4fae   auth<^dty  >  of  tbe!  iaaeni^w]|9i6)  wvifte^ibe 
Sible  to  ispcrafc  ifi  tbenaioff  of  God^establidi^t^he'iiutborjty 


d!^  ibe*  Gkprehy  Uo^usitek  in-^fald  Jlame.  Btsfibre  you  ean 
fliin]{(thfi(iBftdeTa9.:thd  uiord  of  6od^  you>  «iuat  prov«tbat 
fiM  onsve^ided  itir  eoBtoats  tO>it»  wrilei^,  ami  .insisted  tbem 
tQ:inifee  ttidiout  aivirop  miatakfti.what  fa^  tolliem. 

3:fab  kl  ilhe^mosit  isr  idlthalt'  we  baMe  '  to  prove  jo  regatd 
Ao^lh^  iChilicbr  i<I£  he  dcpotiled  the  faHb-reTcried  wttit.the 
tAm^sAsiinui  aadsfeii'faertD  ft0aolir'it9'mtbDQl> 'enor  or  ^joiiitakei, 
thta  mei^cMn  bonoHide,  aa.di»<Prot€0Mint.  does  in>  tfaef*  caseiif 
ihe  dBtble^  tint  wbaH  flhe'teadieft  is  the  mwd  of  QoA,  He, 
hcfegg/hf  osn  JDoiiclade  that  th^  BiUB-is  the  word  df  God, 
iomtmBtoBUbiLAt  ii^pivationtdnd*  anthority •  of  the  Apostles^ 
iHKi  Ihatr  is  all.tve  jax^  to  aatefaUbb  in  ord^  td  prdvief  the 
aatlhori^ty  uof  rtfaaiOharck  tDi*keep,  teaoh,-  and  decl&re  die 
-dotineftword.'.  iIe.<ciA)nol' tdlqe'r^ft  fir  gmbtiedv  theii^  tfaiiit 
oiir  *Glii|rdb  has^.  only  huaian  iauthdctty;  *  Hd^  mu^nprwte 
it^4^  ,thing:lir:)cautiot( -d^;:  fiM*  what  i«  ftdfl#  dun  (Baver.fae 
qamntd;.'   :•    ".. -i*        •.*  •?  •  i  .». 

'  f  j  On  1  tfafa  qisstiotK  cf  abtlidrity  (here  ia  muefa  mieapprehen- 
«■.  r  Thd  authoH^  of  the  Chunch  i»  twofold:  her  authority 
Bsitfpcrfaei^of'die  Wocdv  and  hsr  autborily  «» iqpirituid  goiremor 
afotlbe  AdAfulMMid  admhii^nitor  of  eoideslastical  aflblrs. 
Nflbodyipeeteids  that«  hi  this  ia^tter  capaeity,  she  is  infiBlible, 
onrduyklm-'^piidhtN/'afe  neoeyswily  abiraya  wise,  or  eveti 
just  In  matters  of  administration,  subjected  to  bnman 
pnsfisttdsy'wa  obey,  the  eeelesiaatical  authority,  aa  the  legiti- 
aifee  kwiknnty^  &r  Chad's  srice;  but  We  krt  not  obliged  to 
i»lieK^  Jem  bmiI»o  .that  nU  it)»  aetB  ar^  tie  wisest  atid  test 
fiferibld  Wb..do  not  hold  dursetves  bound  to  believe  that 
oa  faiBfaiip'jefwr  fM>ni[Dils  a  mistake^  in  the  administration  of 
his  ifibdoK,  or  thut  no  Fope  even  has  ever  faltmi  into  an 
ettopatifMBf  ittr  fak  various  and  immerous  rMattons  with 
tMnpqnsLpD^eri^ort.^iHit'  no^  Pdpe  has  ever  beeti  inshappy  in 
hia  Sfkctianr  of  a  nam  lo  be  bishop,  or  to  be  made  a  prince 
flfntfae  Cbuf^Bh.  We  aire  not  bound  to  beHeve  that  no  prelate 
has.ener  nuausad  bis  power,^  or  that  do  Pope  has  ever  made 
'a(i^aaial;fke  im  applying  the  ^  power  of  the  keys.^  It  is  not 
darsta  jui^  oureccksiaslieal  superiors ;  it  is oUrs  to  obey 
thanif  to  iBisbftiit  to  them  as  legitimate  authorities,  unless 
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ip  pr^  isj  no*  CQOtrftry  to  th^JavK.  of  Gcxl,,for,:tWB  iQIp^cplj, 
in  ,F)^r  capacity  ^,ofwitne^>  teajdbfif-^cj  jivigepf  tlin  faiiiff 
Is  infaUibJe  in  declaring  what  tbie  law  of  Go4  4oefl^.A9d  ,wb^ 
li  mR  nqt  fojrbid,  ,  In  ca9^  what  j^  »cQaMng«d?44j|9ty  ij^fq/w;^ 
ua  to  suffer  wrong,  we.  are.t<]i.obey.  fpr  tGqdV  9akf».  ^d 
trust  tp  buB^  to  jredr^s  owr  gaexaiK«^^,h!pc^iisei,jif  ia,  ni^rp 
ffir  . fbe  interest  of  feligion  that  we  should  (suffer  jqjc^Mi^ 
than  that  ,we^  should  end^vpur  to  ^ght  (N^rselit^s  l^j^^be^^g 
against .  ^h^  estab}isbed  crdj^r;  aiful  beca^^  tpisi^f.iiKiPiig 
fpr  Christ's  .s;^|j:e  is  pever.  an  evil  hut.  f  great:  B9^  f^ 
hiiq  who  .suffers  it.  The.evilTia  in  d4m§9  ^^  M  ref^ni^ 
wrong.  ^    ^  .      ,     .  ,.       .       ...{....•.  -..|, 

.Bj4t,  in  the  sense  pf  teacheri.  the^  Cburoh  is'  i«fa]^b]^;iui^ 
isnev^  pemiitte4  by  Alufigbty  God  tD^nun^t.ti^  digbll^ 
efrpr  9r  mistake*  .  Yetf  eye*  herct  Pc^^estant/^.yapely.  dp^P? 
justipe.  It  ^  np  p^jft  of . Uie,  embolic  f^tb  tb^t*  tbe^Cbw^ 
is  inspired  to  reveal  ^rath,  or  .that^  in  regajrd  to..£ait^«,i^ 
ijip^jJs,  she  has  j|n,  herself  my  fegislative/autbority..,,.  ^]f^ 
c.an  pidy  declare,  the  will  of  her  Lord,  arid  maJ^  onlyrtbfU; 
tp  be  of  fait^  whid^  h^  h^  revealed  and.  committed  to f^^r 
keepir^.  The  Pope.  ha$  risc^ntly  declared  the  Immapi^^, 
Conception  of  Mary  to  be  a  Catbplic  dpgma^  but.  pf  ly^  ^ 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  doctrine  pf  divine  rexelatiooi/,  c^m^ 
tained  in  the  original  d^>osit  of  faith.  She  has  np  arblti^ipy 
authority  in  the.  case,  and  is  herself  a^  n^ucbbpuK^d.  by.^e 
law  of  God  as  the  lowliest  of  her  ohildren.  W>batj:i?ffl# 
not  revealed  by,  o^r.t^ord*  and  comwiiit^  tO;  h^.%..t^ 
ApQ3tWs^  she  cf^npot  niake  ^n  article  or  a^.dpgn^vpfj  fai^^ 
§bf  cannot  make  f^aith-  She  C90  only,  witness  tb^.  T^^^%jfl^ 
interpret  it,,  promulgate,  it  as  teacb/^,  and  .  .deQ^;;,i9f 
d^clar^  and  apply  it  as  judge.  .  In .  doing,  tljils,  she.  is,  acc^i^ 
ing.  to  C^fbolic  faithji  infeUible.  We  believ^  ^w^j  jbef 
authority,  that  fjiis  pr  that  h^s  been 'dlywely, revealed,^,  ]b«il; 
we  do  npt.  Wiev.e^  qn  .her,.a4itli/prilty,  that,  it  .ift.,^e,.ri'iWe 
believe  t^^t,  qi;f.^the,jpv9,iity,.Q{,,q^hiff^^ 


to -ee^ay^i^d^  a!r»'*erieimre ^to  d%k  WnriOt'biit 

WtHfg;^^^H^c^W  Ms  kce  df^  iWth,  th^  CathbB6  sayi:  **0, 
^f '6bA^T^firt«lj  b^IfevW  ail  the  Utred'  tnitfcs  the  H6ly  Ca^ 
iJWIft  CifurghlS^ivey  khdf  V&achts,  1femus& thMhd^t  recetiled 

fmm  d^PreHiw^&mt  ihi^^mmtg  ^  the  ehiir^v  Biit^iHe 

fefelaSitef  crf^d.^atidrtf(^rrfAr^4n  'flie-ldfet  analyst  ^e  be: 
m¥i  dh  ^^-MmtkyW  Om' 8Jk^^^  bn  thi  'authority  of 

ffi^^Wfr*.^  ^fee'Wotekant  'prdTessfes  to  belie\'fe  the  Bible 
iefelt«giif(Jfe  a»  w'dttf  df 'Gbd,  iM  l^^beK^Ves-  it  Is  the  word 
W^bd'^ih^  aMio^y  of '  its  ktrtfiors,  who  he  believes  Vere 
lis^a  toTfj^eaf  th^V6rd^of^3dd,  afnd-  beat  witness  to  it; 
MStf  ^i^^athiflifctb^^^esthe  t^chm^  of  Hie  Church  because 
the  Church  says  so,  and  believes  what  in  this  respect  she  says, 
l^(^ose^-'hie*'tfeltev&-her  divinely  appointed^  and  supernat u- 
iS^i^sisfed'by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bear  witness  to  and  de- 
t3a¥e^  ^hSt  Gbd^Ms  revealed.  The  authority  of  the  Church  to 
•telth  is  ^kuthbiity  to  teach  wfiat  God  has  revealed.  All  we 
Wifiit'ltiy  enable  vai  to  make  an  act  of  faith  is  the  certain  tes- 
tilfeony'tb  the  fact  of 'revelation,  and  this  must  be  super- 
'^kiuriRJ  ftfrnished;  and  can  at  least  be  as  well  furnished  by 
Iff^divinel;;^  pi*otected  and  assisted  teaching  Church,  always 
itid  eVefy where  present  and  living,  as  by  a  book  written 
ifi  ^  fengaage  'titifcriown  to  the  mass  of  the  faithful,  and  of 
tft^' firfeH^  of  iti^  translation  into  the  vernacular  of  any  peo* 
pfe,-¥ew  are  or  can  be  in  a  condition  to  judge.  Suppose, 
tft&i,^  the  CtithoUc  to  be  right,  since  subjection  to  God 
abridges  fio  orie'i  natural  liberty,  there  is  and  can  be  no  in- 
diftatiSrtibiHty  between  the  authority  asserted  by  Catholics  for 
•ftfe  Church  in  faith  and  morali^,  and  the  most  perfect  moral 
aiM'  inftelTeettial  flneedom.  We  have  all  the  freedom  a  Pro- 
t^tdiii,  Ifho  t^Uy  holdsK  himself  bound  to  brieve  the  Bible, 
ea&  ifjretend  to  hlave ;  and  the  authority  we  assert  for  the 
GhvafUhf  tends,  to  say  the  least,  no  more  to  enslave  the  mind 
iMn  ihlit  Wbich  Ae  Protestant  asserts  for  the  written  word, 
* '  ^he  tn*ertElnce  of  the  Protestant  that  the  Churtih  seeks  to 
frfei^t^  tb^' •  free  drculatiori  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  to 
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conceal  them  frpm  the  faithful  lest  ihey  sbolAct  ^scover  tlh 
discrepancy^  between  them  and  her  teaching',  we  thint  h  ^ 
y^y  silly  pretence^  and  certainly  does .  not  argue  that  'eikttf** 
ordinary  human  wisdom  and  sagacity  on  hei^  p^rt  that  PWv 
testapt  writers  usually  give  her  credit  for.  C^rtaitfify  the 
Churchy  if  she  believed  there  is  a  real  discrepancy  tetWe^ 
their  teaching  and  hers,  would  never  claim  both  as  the  reve* 
lation  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  cfertaiiX/thad  thl&t  the 
Church  holds  the  Scriptures  to  be  divipely  inspjrbd,  uttA 
ihai  they^  are. the  written  word  of  God.  *  It  Is,  hoWevei', 
equally  certain  that  she  holds  that  what  ^Ue  teadhes 'ktid 
requires  her  children  to  believe,  is  also  i  the  iirbfd  cft  God, 
aiid  it  is  only  on  the  condition  that  it  is  the  word  bf  Gbdf, 
what  God  hio^lf  ha$  revealed  and  command^,' tli^it  ^Jlifa 
requires  her  cbiUreii;  to  believe  and  obey  it«  She  ot  cddi^ 
knows  enough  to  know  that  the  word  6f' God 'cantiot 
contradicl.  the  word  of  God.  How,  .then,  if  she ^Ii^vi?s 
t)iat  what,  $he  teaches  is  contrary  to  what  the  Diw  iea(^es, 
or -the  Inverse,  explain  th^  iact  that  she  teadh^  ihlkt  tx)Hi 
are  the  jvord  of  God?  There  Vould  be  Itit^e  ii'trliAi 
wisdcuaor  .even  human  cunning  in  that/,  ^e'fact  tha^'^e 
presents  both  as  the  word  of  God,  ia  ample  proo^  tliat  !b 
her  belief  they  do  not  contradict  each  other.  She  can'ifaeti 
have  no  iWotive,  like  that  alleged,  for  keeping,  ias  it  is'pre* 
tended,  the  Bible  from  the  people.  Believing  in  i)b  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two,  she  cannot  fear  aiiy  disci'epamry 
will  be  detected.  If,  then,  she  places  any  restrictfoti  oh'  tBe 
ij:ee  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  must  be.  fbr  some  oilher 
reason  <than  any  fear  of  ^hat  sort,  and  that  reason  iit^y 
possibly  Ipe.to  hey  credit,  iipt  to  her  discredit.  It  may^be 
a^  ifeil^oupd^  fear  diat,  aided  by  Protestant  glosses  aiid 
,  ing^uity,  the  ignomnt,  the  speciuatiye,  and  the  UlistflAAe, 
may  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  owii  destruction.  We  Ho 
not  find,  however,  that  any  restriction  is,  or  ever  ha^  b^, 
placed  on  the  free  circulation  or  the  reading  of  the  Scri^ 
tures  in  the  original  languages,  or  in  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
The  restriction  applies,  we  believe,  only  to  unauthbriii(^ 
versions  in  Latin,  and  to  translations  in  the  modem  ^km- 


gfi^g^s.;.,  ||i^4  4q  .these , cs^se^  pn^iply  because  these  yersiotis 
are;  eHh^  UT^faitjifijl)  qr  ma^^  from  a  corrupt  text,  bet^Use 

'l^'i^^y^^'f^^P''^'?^  ^'^?  written  word  truly,  akd  because 
Jrti/*p  jjx^j  ^,^  Ifi^j^tfiA  i^  the  faith  or  conscience  of  their 
^d^^j,  :5fiM'^  is^ng^frestrict^h  on  reading 'the  Sc^ripturiis 
j^p.j^^iaDiin?;^^,;,??^^^^^  unless'  fe  the  .case  pf.'tho^e  who 
^yje;  i^^^ig^HpVsftp'^tjji^^  confessor,  that 

lA^yjr/^^^  ?^^^^  their  ^ense' to  the^^  own 

gjfgve|^ip^|ur^j  '  l^a^^^^  the  read- 

WiAi^lS'  H  P^^^^  %^  ^W^^  within  ;the  rule  of  disci- 
fljfe^^  f Ffe^PP^oft?  ^9j  f  ^^W»  ;^^4  ( ctispretioq  of  those  chjafged 
jqX^  ^e  jiy^c^  Qf  I  ^uip/    Y^  this  restrictJonis  practi- 

Sbr#^ko^9m  #^9^  ^^flinalr  ■  T*^  v^i^^api)ro^^  by 
CQuntrVii  ^a&t  the    version    authorizea    bv;  ICinfir 


^,  .The  nefewB  that^all  %al  is  needed!  to'  )^a1i:eCathoH6s  iHtti 
,|;)ij^r  ^lj|ipk^^fOp  ..thejr  s^i^^^^  ^pther^  and  6tnb)pa&  'the 
jpj^^t^t^^^.poy^  free .'  fe^dlfig ;  of   the  llbly 

^Sc^jur^.'^s  i;^  wprt^y  of  ajiy  serious  reiutjitiofa.  "Cathb- 
ji^cf  J^jicL'  an^'  freely  reaj^  thq  Scripture^  fbV  fourteen  him- 
i^?f¥^ftyf^3p  be^brp.  Protestamtisnpi  was  borjri,  and  read  KSAr 
^r§.  ^ypptly^  thap  Protestants  now  read  them,  without 
||pd|^  ip  th6m  ;ai^thing  repugnant  to  their  Catholic  faith, 
.^^..^^hil?  /we  ^Uj  ijame  several  instances,  withifi  Our  own 
^pqijr^^^  in  which  by  reading  the  Scriptyres,  even  iri  the 
^ffj^e^i^t  .y^TBiqtf^  Protestants  have  arrived  at  a  belief  in 
ijj/^  ^^th9Jict  Church,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  well- 
^t^heotifpted  instance  of  a  Catholic  becoming  a  Protestant 
!,j^]r  i^eading  the  Bible  alone.  The  story  told  of  Luther  and 
ij^^JBible-lie  one  day  came  across  in  the  convent  library 
i^.^t^  incredibly  find  absurd  for  any  sensible  person  really 
4o,.;beIieve.  Men  never  leave  the  Church  knd  embrace 
JPjc^estanlism  from  simple  love  of  truth,  or  respect  for  the 
written  word;  of  God/  There  is  always  some  other  motive 
oper^tin^^  One  man  has  got'  offended  at  his  bishop, 
.^iey^  justly  ^oi^  unjustly,  that  gr^at  wrong  has  been  done 
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hi^^^^f^H), J^  .ias;  angQT  l;>?aiine9i. blinded/  Ho  t  tb^ii  truths ij«n); 

to.  tJfe:  uidi^kjiiial,  QT  pflrh#t>e^  (to^tds  iQIj^js ,  fxi^sbid  Ibncfjr^- 
talfvQS.fcnr  tb^  use^wbat  iapDly^aii  abuse/of  pi»wer  4n  ?«  sin^lxi 
pr)&lgt^9  and  itbiuks  it  wiU  b^ra-ci^pM^l  lyeVenge^  I^TOiaiiiife^ 
the  Cburcbv  wiibout  .stopping  to  iseAeotrthatinUfdheomakflir 
isu];e.of,. byj5o  doingt  is  hisrot^n  d^iBnutioBu    .Aii9ti|fsir;;lbld«'i 
th^t  he  canoot^  without  n^previd^ace  to  ftbe  cAtK»b  ib4Drifaf.k 
b£^,  €Of|rag^    t^   practji^e^.i  pvesevve    Ihef.  ohaftftty  itwlrl^iaj] 
ple^g^)  t^nd,  so  b^Qoine»/a  Protesto^t^raQdctaM  itlilQdh^c, 
self  |^  wife.  ^  ^i^othei:  ^^Ads.,,tbat  ttiie  Cbuvc^MinnpQ^^tjMi, 
mjDcb  restrai^ftt  oo,  his  tic^^ioMQ.tbpugbtB';  4od«<with.ja  hesi^  m 
hardened  ^pd  iittellfct  4ftr)£«ped'  by  hiftopassiaQSi^isl^aiMlosK^ 
his  Motbor,  aipd  gifVies  hiypB^lf  ^p  (to  ^^  sl;mqser;)«foixiefi^7>. 
Others  find  theiCbtnscb  ifi  the  way  <irf  their  »w«rrldjj>  9ri49iiies» .'. 
their  ainbiti^us   prpjacl^  or    tb§Tr  ideajne  r.for  ippwetiicfiltdi' 
distinctiqn, ,  aod   tjbey.qas^  thei*  asille.  as,.ibe   f^iMgrsKsi^  ofsri 
Iniquity.^    Soma  axe  simply  seduped  injt0v6rr$^'l¥jr*H(af£fjiibd 
and    designing    asi^ocjates,    wbo'tiike    .luivaitiage  jof  tbeic*; 
ignpmiice  a^d  .^u9|)lj<4ty«'rQtbe^9»  fpr^tb^  luck.^^ujnpnalu 
-cojucage  rtP'Sea  tb^ir  /cbijicdr^u.  .drop  ^^ad    &Qai..^t4nr«|tioiirh 
4)efor^    th^ir  ^qyes,    yield,   to    tbe,  hot    soup    held.  «ut  A^ii' 
tem.pt  tbei».    We.  b^}i/^ve.4t  i^v(true*]thal.>ljbe  Bibi«*-i;eadei» '- 
have  made  a, few  pery^ts  in.  ]&ret2|n(jl.  and  el^where,  4)|}ij 
the  {M^fPered   soup  has  had   niore  to  dp  with  it.tbfa»  aoyc. 
thi^g  rea4^  A-om  th/Q  Bible^    Tb^  4UttQippt  .o£  ApostaHes  vtoi  ^ 
justify  tbeir  apostasy  by  appeals  to  the.  Qoly.  SeriptUres^kf]-- 
usually  an  laftertbougbt.    fTbey,  first  fall  ^wayyiand  ifii«.;; 
try  .to  £pd  in  the  Bible  w«ielbfeg  wWcb  iheyatM, ,widi,  a^- 
Httie,  ingenuity y.esFpWi)^  Ha^to  r  ju^^fkiQtioD  of .^hat  .thcgr 
have  airfafiydone,j^tJk^st  done  ill  apijrit  and  in  antontiooi  'y»*j< 
.The  illustrious  author  of;- the  hopb  before  us  ideairly  {boMts-it) 
that  the  Bible,  bppestly  ioterprel^t  ia  against^  Frolestaiifci^iL  J 
and  fof  Catholicity,     Thp.  nwiltiplicUy.of  .Krotestant  iwcti^i// 
all  appealing  alike  to  the.  Bible#  ^nd  lustily  cnyfeigK^mt^  j^. 
<*  the  Bible,  the  Bible  alope  ia  \  the  rdigictt  :Of  Prpteat«at$<?? . , 
proves  conclusively,  that  it  is  impossible    to    inteipreK^lhBrr. 
Bible  throughout  in  accordance  yrith  any  scheme  o^-:  Pitl- 


tatokisilii  )iThb  (MvixAi^  haVe^<dyee^ecl^$'ino<ir  Judgment,' 
badSD  tbiAi  ifidgtidthiM,  ih  wr^irig-fhe  BM^  in  'aocord^boe 
wit^ntkeft?  <H(ieli^s,t--atid  tWey  probably  have  '  tiiore  vitality^ 
6iu{br{|isit<i8,^4)yaii(  siny  other  Protiistaiit  sect.  Of  all  Pro^ 
teslam'fheGfl^ie8^:£ahJtiifi«A^'itho«gIithe  tnokt  rerbltikig',  id  the 
lefttf^moorisiDbDt  With  Itself.  Th^  real  intdleet  of  th^ 
Prbteitatot)  i/rotid  IvaB 'been;  atid' is  on  the  Calvinistie  side. 
Lather 'is  motfd  amiable^  iMire^  of  a  fr^^  boldy  dielbhin^  na^ 
tiweithab  Jdt^  CaMn,  buft  h\^t  nrrer  was  his  iatellet-tual 
petTy  nev^r  bad  -afay  thing  of  Oalvin'^s  clearness  of  miiid^ 
coBis^ntrtttdi'  thought)^  vnst  cobstrtictive  gMius,  or  rigid 
logie^  /CatWnisdi  is,  «kt  times,  terribly  consistent,  tiai  h 
abi»ko  pervett  <a  oon»derable  portion  of  Scripture  in  iu 
fav<ir»;u4Mit^it'^bie  nev<^r  been  able  to*  make  the  Scriptnres 
teadvftlMft  God  is  the  author  of  siti,  that  Christ  died  for  the 
el^iftxoiily^^thatmEin  by  the  fkll  lost  his  free  will;  that  a  mati 
h^  tps^'  vAll  though  he  has  no  freedom  of  choke,  or  that 
he '  chooses  1  freely  when  be  has  no  p6wer  to  choose  the  con-^ 
tnify4^  that  jusVificSii^n  is  pUi^Iy  lbren«ic,  and  by  faith 
alooe^'Withoul  worlcis,  that  grace  ier  irrefsistible  and  inami^b^ 
thatf^rod  causes*  men  to  cdn  necessarily,  that  he  may  damti 
thein  justly^  and  various  kindred  doctrines.  If  the  Calvin* 
ists*  Dril,  which  among  the  Protestant  sects  elm  hope  to  suc- 
ceed'? Tbe  fact  is,  no  Protestant  sect  can  find  any  mote 
th^a>  certain  detached  passages  of  Scripture  in  its  favor. 
Haw,  rijhen,  pretend  that  the  Bible  is  in  favor  of  Prbtestittt- 
isBi  ?^ '  rOn\ the-  other  band,  the  Right  Reverend  ttuthor  shows 
thiit'Uie  <wfaole  Bible,  interpreted  by  the  Hght  of  Catfac^c 
tradi4nonr,JMirmpnleeS' throughout  with'  the  teaching  of  the 
CbiMdi.^  Vhe  Catholic  cedent  may  find  t6xts  'that  are  ob^ 
scure  to 'bim^  Ibe  fult  mining  -of  which  he  does  not  com-*^ 
preiffiad^  {itU  he  never  finds  n  passage  theft  contrltdicts  his 
Catbolitt  faith,  or  that  he  cannot  wittiout  violence  harmbnise 
with  it;  TlYis^  the  <  weakest  light  in  Which  we  can  view  th^ 
quMflDft^  l^he  lights  the  least  favourable  to  Catholics, 'is  suffi^^' 
dentJfif  itself  to  show  that  tbe  Bible  is  against  Protestantism, 
and^  C4tho)icity« 
.Ih'JL Shield  lias ' proved,. -«s  clearly  as  any   thing   can  b^ 


90  2\teiJBsifc**5i«wwi<.vP*^^  [Jaipiimgrk 

Hjimitmi  of  pmvkig  €»ol^.i4Hrtimie  ^  ai,a^par^.*/a9^3,jn4^ 

frfpt  jiiirJi6latetl  dwHJn^ctwi  tb^^*ujhpn^:,f?^v«¥fl^e?^^gift 
btMarrimrPwb**iw/  ^ed  ?T«ij«^e%  l^^  =>?nf|y)'Jteir  :«rn  fl»^^F^ 

iMK  dftfe.jBi^'  GfetWfcl p3Wtl*w§#rT  fTh^  ia^ri^rtPf?l(iWf |}?»^c5>f 

lite  i»th«)lt^A*ii6vet  ^i|ii5?>liWtt)tQi.^b<f  iPfipf^WWwf VjWJprtff 

itf  ^ksi^ir£ifh.o-;i/^tt  thQ;,pdtof /of  .r<Ja|hoyiqitj^  ^ye^i?  flWfSrf 
rdatfan^  htidv^  graiv  ijiM£<  of  jandr^fitniiPt^TcWi^ 
fendr.dapk  dfeber  ,a«dl^iiwiti|^l  ;^pprj»rth%l...,ij^qtt  th^^^ 
pJjBstnljrinMriilbf irjrff al/d^^litlM^  lfe«y « t^mffrfifwW^o^ 
ihaawAveifidmA  U*»k:.pr«iaff.^ist»^qwi^i  Wy<^:^^?>frtf 
»hdab  calli  irb/i»)#A^n^^  l\}Sfe^^^ 

reason  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  we  shalLrr^^,^ 
^stenAice^Iteffestetlt  uliti^ )|u9|i^7aii|^>p^iPip]|^e|y«.r  l^^^aay 
prove^  iMndnlmly  ,ifiriir».rtli^'bQ}!^  g<ffij)t^r^lif.%i^  ^fwici?*- 
tluars^  ^  asAnhoton 'Unkfuami  mMlion.vdm^^ r iamhor%  /^i  tr f^ 
iiSbimh^ftb  itfiia^^)jbut  *mle«|iiw^  #bflfw-,.#«e  j^cj^ti^Bi^fi^ljie 
jGhiirch  ^.ith^irEnoaisQa^,  ^drb^^pl^^e  jn^.t)^  .¥^fRf!y 
jof  «liraticnt^  as^Mr^fisse^itial  »pfirt  ^  ope^rapdrnfi^ni^yr  ^/:^ 
imjl  inS'liKeiwofd^jciC  )mf!^§tQHldlr^|i^0^1pfnPii^.,gi^^^^^^ 
4Di  w^ahctbe  IilcamatW''t»r^:>p^ci|^aQdi  t^e  gjlofj^.Qf 
tUe1arodfAldu»y»ti»efend>'^  #QfHral  liife,ffiwfi  virHkbr  life  i^o??® 
^^outt  ahdi^aHitaate^  Ihe!  vi^^l^.as  im  iivii^gr  oig^{iis,ppv  w^r^^^i 
:|]redtite:bfHrdIy'«j(p(^c9plalpler£^^  coorfa.iioRTCf^|}plici  ^^ll^* 
^  <^  of  any  other  Cathdliq. ;  jdocl^ne.  Ail  heio]sg  *  to,,  ap4 
grbw  ootijtf  «ei^f»w|,  pmcq^jiicf   i^^tipq^^  ^Af^^^t 


aSltf^ttieA,  tlie  ^MiLN'Ohri^l  Jesd^J  afml  you  hafe   boond 

litesi  by '^irttie^'oMts?  'i»ii(ni'#ltii'1)isiMso«il  imd  divkHcy^  a  part 
or  dt^tem  tbi^  ^rtrnkl  i»<>#k  dr.^hristten  me^ation.^  Mal\ 
hMfid  ^tmi^e  (of  tbe^  %bdb  4llbt«l»kl  irbrkt/  :Mliii,^asj<tiit 
iriik^ttf •  nStfinCini^f  is  %  ibkirdeMmi  A^  w^rid  (te  'tiritme«ive 
A'fatiorilil'aiiMfTai,  be  >ra^  ttt  otice^'l^  '4S$im&  of  Adg^^and 
tb'e  iidt^e^-^ri)hi&b;'  libd^y^th^  dlikAi  of  Mt(l  atal  bod^yhe 
bbiitafU^  9n^<b«i^P<tb^'  ^lemeilfil^M^^b^ Wlilde'  v^taUb  ^mi 
ihih^at  iv«»^k,'^[iB  hehc^lt^^fe'  th^f'h^  to^dedlir^  <«»  lie  th^ 
Md^f  ^«h(S  ^  i0#er*  ^r^idti.  ^'- AB^  iJaflN^ritf  Plfti0t«i|fr»if  anuiined 
bytHiif  I:;6l«  W&ij^H:%e%&«ilMxH^%'aubM^bdd  liteve^ 

HH^tb  4iPt1^  wb^  6t  the'  UmimPi'  H^ce  4beilALf^tile 
Mts  ^lMJ'^<<t^ry  i^rektuk^^f  0:^  tf)!^  be^  Ue^OHl  by 
pfayttjf'^  ipi^ijt  r  cattkdti«iy  •  ^-#  w&iAe,  mM  mfMhk 

pebd^i^  ^f  if^  ^tHTl^^  ^d^^  tli^  InoriMl  bMu^tenigr^i^aiid 
mte^iAll  *b§  mtle  4bor«  lb'  he  dfmc^  for  thed.  iwhatetM* 
pibvdsi  'dnejx:Sih  proved' tlMi^'i^^  «id  a^'iliiigto'fkirqptalBil 
Writ  or  aHiieMm  bi^cdtn^  sisStiAetkt  (o  eitttbliab  anj^  pandevlMr 
dochine.  ^••'      '•'    -  •-    .    ^      ^'  :-  ^/^  '■  ' 

Tbet4  i9*i  ^Ide^lc^brei&oe^  betfteta  tfai^r ChriSlcliej  AimIa- 
ttienial  Oemcbplioii  aftd-  Idi^  Pt^teitam  tfmidflioeiital.  ooq^ 
isi^ibn  of  ebfrlMil^y.  •  C^thdlios^  ftiMb  Frotesiattte.  deMim 
stirt -frdfii- A^  daihe' pointy  tini'^along  iCogbtbor 'fbr  mrtidli 
dgftiate^,  arid  'thert  diverge'  te  oppodi^  liitotionls..f  Tbdr 
startenr  pokiC  fe  iiidl  (^  imd' the -sniM.  Qaat  xlkm  ot 
Ai^bltt^AiMi  see  in  ObH^tity  ooly  ic^rtabt  gradbos  brips 
tO'iliM  In  his  work  of  Tsell^iihut^  w^^  U  ottaimng'  tke 
U^e^i  '  moraly  ibt^lectiial,''ktH}  social  devselopmenl^  )6f  ibis 
tmtire/  ^To  t^  t^hss  belonged  the  lal^  Dl?.  ObanniBg^  ;of 
IKMttin,  'add  viHbtilj^  te  the  sIMe  bdoftg  «b»  adiumiils 
oP-  iirbiatcji  called  the  N«^  Theology,  in  Oemmny^  oofy 
ttei^'-xuit  a^^  fitti^   Airtb^r  itotu  natiii»l  mysttcisn,    -Tbe 


9^  ^        7^%  Bme'&^i^m''PM^(Pfiti.         [Jab6^, 

kafeti'tbfe^  IhcAmtttlbn,  buf  it  ithSr-sc-Be^^  W  wmi 
dife^irhe^e'^i&ftf,*  ft  'tt^vfe^lJniy  onfe  *«tiglfef'^ittTio*V  mt^fif 
hmh^isd'  ittMemtit'  fbt^'  din:  -^At  ^  iid*t,^eS(P4efc6tft^4 

tf&e(^trf^^6'^ttiis'^bn^"€nd-  '^Ata  !W»^  sftfAe^i^  Abd  Ibftfe^a* 

8pi«tiA1"  feid-  pfey^cal,  'tempofkl  'and  t^teriWlv'-^tid^  t»cftiM 
for^Ve ' Mm,' ^ at**  receive  hittf'te  Msr 'fevor/%lif4lfe^c^mifff| 
teiJted^  Wd'  JAutfc*  ¥orbfd«  it;  ilnd*  trft-*'  out;  Dife  ^h^^  Ar 
^«^lic6  ttiuMI    TtttiMe  aflemma  1'' IFiflah' ai^, -trier^ 
ri<^«fi^V^f  *fe  fes^v^^^astlte  'b^  sacHfii&l.'^^'Wfe*"  «H^^ 

and  die '^h  tfe'c^o^i  «^ 'satifef/ th^- «ehiandl^^8f  Jtetli^ 
Those  dethkfldd  srftisfltd,  Thou,  O  Father,' ihayst"«?giV^ 
Whi,  ftnd^  reeriye  kim  to  thy  fevor.'^  Wril^  pleasfedi'  'th^ 
Fathrt^'  a^^eptS''  tbfe  sacrifice  of  hi*^  Sofi,'  W  'wHos^  bJoStf 
he  quenches  the  fiery  darts  Of  hfe  ^raffllj'anQ  nbw^^tt^ 
ftrttflow  k>  his  ttiCTcy,'  pafrddns  the  Siftiit^r  fbr  Ghri^a?  skke. 
Beyond  this,'  the ' Pmtcstatit  theolt^y;  as  'IS*  »as  We'*  htfty 
dVei*  tett#ned4ti,  rttjogrtfeesr  nothing  for*  the  8bH  of  BKn^'ib^dri,' 
riiid  hot  Wng  that  man  receives  from  the  Irieariiatfon.'  *  *'*  ' 
Thfels  hot  Catholic  doctrfne.  Cathdic  (heologiiris^niarj;^? 
idde^,  differ  oft  the  question  *.  Wh^her  if  m'anr  hai*  ftWP 
sinned  God ^ould^hAvei)eeonie  incarnate?  But  thereryT^fe^ 
that  such  a  questibn  ean'^  be  debated  aniorig  them,  pi*oves* 
that' their  theology  dififer*  VkkJy  frohi  the  Protestant? 
The  P^otestftnt  caiif  ask  na'soch  question,  for  if  men'hacf 
not  ^nfted' there  could  have  been  on  his  theology  no  molSvfe^^ 
or  i^ason  fe* '  the  InciifnatSott.  The  tendtocy  at  presetft, 
mhorig  dttV  rtiedbgfaiis,^}s'  tcf' def^d'  the'dpinibii  tfiafi  IP 
rilto  had' nio«  sinned  God  ymM  still  have  becbine  incarnate;' 
though  be  would  nothrtve  saflered'ori'  the  cross,  as'thei€ 
utotild  have  been  no'  ^piation  Aeeded.  The  other  opinioi!r; 
perhlip^  <the  morecomthon  one,  is^-  fhiElt  tf  tnan  had  noi 
sinned,  God  would  not  have  become  incarnate,  aind  to  fk't 
coincides  with  tlie  Protestant  Tie#;   4>ut    they  #ho'  4dd^ 


^^^^BBW^Bi  bqWifyhai*  J^r^^^Mo  Bj?J;,  that  t|ie  feicgi^nih 
!»^i^B^J9*nffff  f  mr  «f»d  4?^defH>g  it,43<»si$tetjb,vith  divii^a 

^f^gfir^s^hit^J^^^hv^m^^^^^'^/^  b<f  the  Mature ^f  Gocli 
9fi^,U^  J399ke,fi(Ui  ^  qcfasiop  lo  the  braver .<]f  a  sup^abgupfln 
VfgJSffod. «  S^DQ&  tbe.  Clijarcb  tlireaks  put*  in  her.^sUiay  <m 
Q^lj  SaUi]r^i|](r  ^  0  feiix  wi^y^m4iifim^9c  tantiun^  0}eriii( 
i^4^i?e.  nedemptiipnsgi^''  JVIanbaviog  sifw^  God  m>t  onljr 
piroyidi^s  thrQiilgb  the  Jodum^Uoo  for  the  oompjete  ^sfaotioQ 
of,  djiriQg(]ustij9^  but.als^  througb  %\iQ,  assumptioai^f  bvua[>w. 
Qatui^^piakestfln^'s  siir  the  oqcaaipn  ol  aaoobling'  ^laa  and 
?le)^tif^  jlfiim  .tp.  apL.inthnat^i  umoo.  evea  bsr  ^nature,  with 
l4]p;i^,^^<S9jhat  wh^rcf  $in  abouuded  gra<9  ^ferabounded^ 
iijfi^.th^  ,gRip^  tbroM^  th^.47bedienQe  of.  Chrial,  the  BQCOnd 
4^ai^mjg^tinfiiiiteijr?xc9ed  the  loss,  though  thedisobecUence 
Qifitther,  Sirsi  Adaw*  Sip  ia  thfi6  ovevFuledyaQd  made  th^ 
9);^oQ,^  Ji^rovigh  tho  ppwer^^  the  wifidomi  aad  the  love.<^f 
Ql9(l^^f  8ij|^li)atuTal  b^atiitii^^       .  ^ 

j^Mt 'wbi^|;^yf!T  M'  Xhe  twar^mmsr  we  adopts  itha  end  and 
^^  oj^^fhQrlncamation  ai)e  the  $ame$  and  both  agree  in  this^ 
ih^Ah^i^^s^Xioo  foi>  man'^tmHsgFessifHKand  ^q  raparaUon. 
of  the  dama^g^pf  iAt\f  ^e  not  the  oi^ly-  nor  «yeoi  tbopiiaeipal 
e^ppf  ^  tj^^.  J;9^;9jriiatiQnj  Certajjalyy  without  the  Inoarnation) 
^jGQpli^  satisfaation  to  dirine  .justice  for  inan^s  siBfpuld  nQt 
hw  jfye^u  .npafd^ $  bot  Qodr  without .  such'  satisfiurtioii;^  Covildi 
bftdha  sa  chQsen>  have  pardoned'  man'^s  ^in^^on  simple  repeBt«> 
a^^aod  refonaoation^of  Ufa;  but<be  did  not  .dioose  to<la8$^ 
%  he.^^uld  d?  sgin^tbing  mfiait^j  ^tter  for  man.  The  sin 
]f^jt,^edx>ut  b;. our. XordV  cross, and. paafion^Hbilt  to  blot 
qv^^Jtbftjsii]|>w,ji^,pftt.the  j>r^^  Incarf^iopi.    Th^ 

])rin9J|]^l/f^clo^tb^.  Incairimtian  w^is  ini$a|mfyingf<»e  siiHi  iC 
w^ %l^3Q]^e,^mii)ny  the i olevaHusin  of  humau'  nature  to  uni^n, 
vj^^^od,  t9  create*  in^meo.  a^  new  and  ^higher  oi?der>  of  lifei 
aij^ifip.j^^cme  the.belieyi3^4  persevering  to  the  e^^ds  supernatural 
l]^t^^^  ^i:,  a  participation  in  tb».  najture  and  beatitude  of 
^jody  prp^a/ccordingtp  the  other  opinion,  the  prkioipal  eod  of 
^bfbS"<»Tf^tV>?!i»is  tifrp  sajiif^  .elf^l^tK^,  apd  >patit|ide,  but  in 


8«  me\BIUe)aifm«^>^^^^^^<^^f^         [  JafiAaikf^ 


jii8|ii»,  dkqdcUklfes  outi  mali?slttraiiegB|»idiH  byd&fiMu%7iAt(»v|iri 
Ueiwi  ittjaenuiliiRd  gtiicbf  itn^i  ebdUivg^  ibinDtosmoritraisai^iaM. 
TlMfcunftYTeirard)]  Inieithcr.iwt  jiiuJscoqiidBmbed  aadsfen^tl 
ibe^  iMtfr  du  tniild  ik  mit  fixal  vcxclHfiMgr  <itoriipriM 
tfuiiaot^'fafit  ta>itifa|e  iniibmnideA  bverbf  ifiiod^iilriiioli not^qiAy 
kmrea  in>»hilei  wraM-  ybtioai^rb^iHad  fiioeiii;0Ka»  fuAfiBitkm 
«ad  ptrd|»l  for.aim  fl]iispl)|lt .udnraleKcisftb  a:ii%ber^lBii«r«f 
tife,  iaiidiaqi^tiiiateUin&L.uiiibii  viUi  Cbd^tqiBwdOorfEte 
fadiiirfir  Jbmdb  rand  dcd^i^  iiis  dn-vkStdv  U  ^m%iioVksuiWit^ 
find^  jBhd  '  whith*  ^haff-  cinraed  ^  >our;  Lasi  metdvi^i^ti&t  'isignliyt^ 

df  ^od^oMd  kh  goyim(«b^vdiTiae^<iifen^'ovcraoiw 

tittiricttniaiiaii  is.'tik^glwy  '0f<jlbsOodBniiin  j^ 
«r  iiaidie[piiticqiUr.flttdmd  faf  a^aevKiiBd^BfqiiihMiMirid  Awter^iif 
}ir«(>«nd.rtninQDtal]t7f  :th^  tBe  iiieliajtioii  mB^  tfae>li«mi^ 
lAttii^JiypDistlitiea^  inpited  ^^tilv 'dilrineE^jdii  yoQimU^jm 
ItuMt  St  fisiiii^  oifly^  't«r3r(Kifieraiilj;ffitiiii  :llie  Sttattfltant  ^m^j 
bM.tbatcdHiCaliiolKridQsferiiie^^  praotWNQtfittts  JQiilri^iaM 
lmib:,itf  tij^  is>  {3ire0Uf»p6sed  dr.  MdMrii^  hj*  ttc  Xhe  i4kol9& 
tobotewf  3tuid  AftfisQiMbtaii^  nk 

that  priests  and  mooks  could  never  have  forged  it,  evctiiHidifc 
by  little,  for  human  reason,  normally  or  abnormally  exercised, 
never  could,  without  supernatural  revelation,  have  conceived 
its  central  or  generative  prindjde.  Show  the  Protestant,  as 
you  may,  that  all  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  forms  otdy 
a  complete  and  symmetrical  whole,  and  grows,  legitimately, 
out  of  the  central  fact  of  Christianity,  imd  you  remove  bis 
objections,  and  compel  his  intellectual  assent  to  its  truth  and 
sanctity.  So  presenting  Catholicity,  is  what  we  mean  by 
presenting  it  in  its  synthesis,  in  its  genetic,  not  merely  in  its 
analytic  character. 
^    The  Christian  order,  though  it  presupposes  the  natural,  is 
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kfieUr>sii|)einutatdv.  aQd^nalklri^'  reafloncouU  never  otiii 

lhive>iatti|bQied^'tb/fli  iionQq»d«i  df^k^    But  abbough  ^mpear* 

natpial^il  fcaiiarf^  imdDin.imd  hiteli 

UgoMQej^afi  ti8llra»)ib!jniBli[iite  'kvcy^iid othirefdra.k 'hi&iik&lgr 

bgidal/ JMf'f^I't'ite yrfelalhte  itaelfj  ifiar  niiistay  aB<4 

fifgrxMn  itDiMigbi  df^e^divSo^traaddO)  yIticiiKl  byirdvekdciii 

ootjbft'lplBae^.Daiii^'ib^itf  bnin.jigte.aild  stooigth^  discover bmiI 

IvspAndy-fatfJbiist  .tD'B0«e;e9dteiit^(ta<it&  interhnrt  higm  r  W9 

«Affiiot1bQim][ifeb6i8l  rthv  {idbok/(b«t  %e>can.>apf»elfeiid.ifa^ 

•el^Nffiftfoartick  ^th  Artude^Tdr  degfesta  ^ndi  doj^BC^nndihe 

i^p}fliib|cm  t^  jp^aoiical  iskh  ^spcmildddm^v  ^i^  ^oeIbI rtvtth  dognuifcie 

Ihadbog^  ^'tteatteIiww^'oafiU>labf ocmd^         litth^rev^tiM 

4ii/ii9^h9i4»feQC»/of Ndteob^y iii  iw^  fidtUand^  inoriilft 

is  co-ordinated  and  placed  in  its  real  relation  te  tkd  fifnd»> 

toebtal  frtinftpke  ^ftlhooae#iiB'^atkii./:  [Adlidt^dUc  A^oio^ns 

9COG^^so/tfe^dftttif>flfaaiL>lf^^  tfaebr'auriyitkiil 

loeMf«ii4)fiidaohii94t}>dbes  )TCt  M^ayclieiiaKbJChe^fleibTiertift 

fKMMlretiti  Sad  ffeil)r.rEBir  off.orii^fiDpbliiirJQiritooiWMal'irov^ 

«iialftlbmiD^Mx>^r^cati^  i^^fihtm 

Arte  ivi]ifcs;»8bai^  iifao  dntiiniioTiii^n(i«riiy^ihe  Otaireh  ^Mdd 

.betj^piIfraBdlittyeiaAiBtq  fafferotlbtoifaniyi^ad^eiLltiBhsieiullMt- 

m^oihtjiS^  atti^lfe  to^rniiir  jfaitfa.h>^^^  iMfk^'riii^  'Miould 

bejfaiorfe  jfaioeeMAiHfsHHJtdmi^cdcteite  ^nd 

iiis^siV^<9fid9Aylng>  sdefycin'^t^^iiiBierailthiiHty,  4ie  moiHa^tiML 

Im^OMl^liJttmT^.  dttady  ind  r^dfetinctly'vtho  neosins  t^t  ar^  in 

Ad.QatiKdicjS]Estew  itsblficMl  >GaiH(dioi:de^te^^ 

ibOttihhj  ,ii  L^jguii  j.'*:f!   lov.^n  b';jo:>  e  !n  ^r  Vii?  ^y^r-: 
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Art.  V. — The  Trice  Cross.^   Traaslj^t^fl  fropi  th(? JFypnch  of 
the  ^ey.  C,  Malan.    New  York :,  J^aiodolpb*    l^SBic    - 

.  A  VKiiY  good  fri€^>  ^a8  .aeiit  us^ihik  Ca)v«(ibki<^  Tniitt^ 
with,  an  urgent  request  that.  iir&  would  vei^iewil^  mid  p^tbat 
its  em)r»  and  falkcieC  It  is  Hardly  oelDtfesary' 'to  dd^tliliif^fbF 
diere^ia  no  error  or- Galkcy  t>^  CaVviMsMf'thlit' iMV  iiist^^ 
found  vefute<}oi^r'and  oVer  agate' in- ^liVboiitydVei^lal  Hiy4- 
tUre"";  -nGVefthefess,  it' 'may  not  W  whAlly*  tiseless "for  as  to 
rtaik^  the  Tratit  thfe  aiibjefet  of  a  few  6ontoents.  I'He  Tract 
is  ably  and  skilfally  written,  ktid  is  not  ill-calculated  to  mislead 
the  simple  and  uninstructed.  Its  apparent  object  is  to  exalt 
the  glory  of  the  Cross,  and  to  show  that  we.  Catholics,  though 
we  make  an  idol  of  the  Cross,  look  for  salvation  through  som^ 
other  name  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ.,  It  is  wxitten  maiiily  in 
the  form  of  a  conversation  b^)tw,eep  ft  traveler  aptd  an  old^mai^ 
and,  contrary  to  gppd  tejs^t€^,  and  .^riipture  ,lCQan^I9,1tb^ 
Q}d  wfiiti  19  represented  as^.,  t^he  ]f airr^^r^ and  tthe.itfavfeUar^ca 
^priiQQ  yoiing  Pr^bylejrian  parsonaiirQinarkabie^fotl  hts  >^& 
QCHXcait,  is  t|ie,  le(i^i?f«^..:iWjO:{.igiT«^i€nJiinerii^^ 
chapter:  -i."««ji  j.-.j-i' 

,  •'  On  ;on,e  of  ^be  wfjs^  ,l?e9utifHl..,pfal«o(  ,ij^  Jttm.  9Pt  &r  iwin 
i&t.  Laurent,  a^d  ne^a^  f^i^jQad  pf.  l^cb^A^an^  fir^*  staivla.aix  old 
croes^  at  the  foot  of  )vhich  several  pai|^^.«^e^t«,        .  ^    ,    .,  ^ 

. ."  This  perisha^ble  monujooQiit  of  a  love  which  never  wm^nd,  &onJd 
recall  to  him  who  contemplates  it,,  the  eternal  0adri£ce. of  the  Son  of 
Ood,  and  draw  his  thoughts  towards  the  inheritance  the  Saviour 
bequeathed  his  Church,  at  this  great  price;  .  M 

"  But  how  few  hearts  understand  the  UngUge  spdken  b^  the 
cross — that  sign  of  the  Redemption !  How  few  Gfaristi&lQs,  bebolding 
it^  turn  their  affections  towards  the  liaml^  of  Go()fc  who  lidfieth«awdy 
the  sins  of  the  world!  How  many,  rathei?  re\4)e,  and  V^g  th^ 
heads,  and  confirm  their  unbeUof  in^^e  gteal  Sacrifice <  gI<  the 
Church,  when  they  look  ^pou.  this  suffeiin^-plai^e  ^  the  Hdly^andi 

'*  But  how  many  souls  there  are  also  who  call  upoi»'the  Jiame^of 
the  Son  of  Grod,  and  who,  deceived  'byprqjudice  or  igi»oi»nds,  seek 
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in  the  useless  and  dead  wood  of  a  material  cross,  that  which  is 
'^Ibnfe'ftitod'ln'this  an-poxvisrftil  Saviour,  who  died," it  is  true,  oq 

the  afifetfrted  tt»fefe,  b#e  Who  fe  now  with  His  Father  in  glory'.   " 

"  When  the  children  of  Israel  were  destroyed  in  the  desert  by 

,tket  EeryitsKfkdtBy'  Mbtesr"by)€bdV  don^ffiftdd.^^i^d  hlefdre  ''^em 

mobrimif  bcK{)^tit,>«iid  vrhceierbokftdopon  this 'symbol  wa^im- 

.ip|ejli^9^1y>ihefile^M>4t>T9!iaft  <Oodi  himsdf  the  faith  of  tlie  kraelite 

•t^^fM*  ffj^^}))0  tiMn^;bip  eye^  ^ovmnls  .the  serpent  xaiaad  cm 

)^g^  •  J^vV.9?k(5>f  m^^^  hw4.  wap.for  ifriQin,  -bwng*  for  a»  beli^wr, 

yfhfif^  ^ujper^tjti^o^  ^^pvffu-di^  imft^^  it^.   Ip^the  ^Wt,  and  m  the 

m^i4§t  of  |he  aj^iqtj^^.WPP*  t^?  ^'^f^^P  .  ^!P«^t  piqpl^iine4  the  prp- 
,mise  and  the  mercy  of  ^be  Lprd,  but,  aeven  ^centwies  afterwards,  it 
had  become  an  idol.  Israel  offered  sacnnces  .to  ils,  and  even  taqse 
who  turned  from  their  Maker  aJorea  this  useless  metal » this  dead 
sigti '  of  a  "beriefet  th^y  had  forgotten.  As  the  deluded  Israelites 
lo8fed  npbn  ttie  "brazen  serpent,  so  do  an  ignorant  or  unbelieving 
pfedple' Idok 'this' day  hpon  th6  cross. '  Jesus  was  sacrificed  there, 
■ittd'the  prbmfs^  isf  made  also,  that'  eviery  soul  that  beholds  th'is 
victini  in  Milk  shall' be  saved  from  the  death  his  sins  deserve.  The 
beHe^er  lobks  Ito  Jesfus  and-  lays  hold  upon  the  promise,  but  the 
idolater  lofiers  inoeiise  to  the  Cros6,  and  while  he  bends  his  knee 
^foEB:  this- symbol^  forgets  I  and  'repulses  the  bendactor  this  monn^- 
ment  recalls.  ' 

"  Such  were  my  thoughts  while  I  rested  my  weary  limbs  on  the 
thick  tirrf  at  th6  foot  of  the  cross.  I  had  just  ascended  the  moun- 
Iftinr  and  before  returning  to  my  distant  home,  I  paused  to  take 
breath,  while  my  heart  dwelt  upon  this  great  God  and  Saviour  that 
tike  Christian  finds  everywhere,  on  the  mountains,  among  the 
plains,  and  in  solitude,  as  in  an  assembly  of  his  true  worship- 
pers. 

"  •  Holy  Spirit,'  said  I  in  my  soul.  •  Oh !  raise  my  heart  to- 
wards my  Father!  Jesus,  my  Shepherd,  look  upon  one  of  thy 
flock  wlio  calls  thee,  and  may  thy  voice  speak  to  me  sweet  words 
of  peace  alnd  of  hope!'  At  this  moment  two  countrymen  passed, 
fcdltiwed  by  an  old  man,  whose  exterior  betokened  that  he  belonged 
to  the  faiglter  class  of  society.  The  countrymen  took  off  their  hats, 
made  the*  sign  of  the  cross,  and  passed  on.  The  old  man  stopped, 
kneeled,  and  bent  his  head  reverently,  while  his  white  hair  was 
stirred  by  the  breeze. 

"  •  QLord!'  cried  I  in  my  heart,  'take  pity  on  this  soul,  and  if 
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thy  true  cross  is  still  unknown  to  him,  show  him,  I  beseech  thee,, 
thy  salvation!' *' — pp.5 — 8. 

The  old  man's  ignorance  of  the  j^igttificance  ictf-  the  Qtb^i 
is  oonclttded  or  suspected  from  hi& '  stopping,  kfieeliiigV  and 
saying  a  prayer  before  it.     One  wotild  think-  ttte  ftct  A^^ery 
good  proof  that  thd  old  man  did  ufadtrsttthd  thfe'iJighffidAwe^ 
of  the  Oross^  and  that  becaa&e  hfe  regarded  it 'as  the'  syiAWil 
of  bnan's  red^n^ption  he  knelt  atfd  pftlyed   b^Wi^e'lt.  "  Bk 
these  Oakindfctictrfl veiling'  patsons  have'  A  Wily  Of  *fea^i/i 
ing.of  their  own*    **  But  how  itiariy  sbuls'the^e  are  ivVi6  c&U 
upon  the  name  of  the*  Soyj  of  God,  lAfld'^ho,  decrivfed^by* 
prejudioe  or  ignecano^,  seek^'  in  the  wifelesi  and  d^d  w6od 
of  aftiaterial  cross,  "that  •  which  is'alotle  fbtitid  Tri   tM^'aH^ 
powerful  Saviour,  vth&  died,  it  is 'true',  tkt  th'e=  acciirsea'  free*, 
but  is. now  with  'hi»  Fatfeet-  «»  glory .'^'Intieetf*!  abd4^H^ 
many  are  they?  and  who  are  theyP""The  StttentJbn  bf  the 
Bev.  C-  Malaft  is  tindoufbtedly  to  rfepresfent  tbit  Gatholits 
co»!ibund  the    material    cross  with   Him   who    silfiVfredi  ^ti 
it,   qjid    expect   salvation    from    the  wood,  Hdt  ffom*  "Wito 
who  was  nailed  to  iit«  -  But  even  the  ailttior-ol?  iNi^  T^lr^  is 
himself  able   to  distinguish  between  the  wood  of  the  cross 
ahd  Hitfi  wh<y  ivas  dudfled;  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  in  the 
nj^hble  Galvinistic  ^brld  d  single  individual  come,  to  tfie'age 
of    reason'  that   could   not   do  tne  same  were  the,  qi^estion 
fairly  presented,     flow,  tben,  pretend  tbat  C^jtholics^  9^^^^ 
or  do  not  ?     We  are,  it  is  to  be  presurned^  as  ii^QjJigepit.ftgcl 
as  capable  of  making  the  distinction  a3  t^ey,  ^rei,  and  their 
quiet  assumption  of  being  able  to  make  difitini^tions  which 
we  cannot,  only  indicates  on   their  part  a  wry.  great  igno- 
rance, both  of  themselves  and  of  ua     Why,  even  the  hdathen 
never  fell  into  the  gross  absurdity  of  mistakifig  the  material 
image  th^ir  own  hands  had  carved,  or^  moulded,  for  the  god 
it   was  intended  to  represent.     They  ivjorshlpped  the  itnage 
only  because  they  supposied  it  inhabited  Uy  the  nufnen  they 
adoned^     How  long  will   men  give  currency  to  such  albsur^ 
dities,  and  how  long  will  Protestants  remaih  unthinking  and 
unreasoning  enough  to  be  imposed  on  by  them  ?     We  reve- 
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rence  the  Cross  as  the  symbol  of  man's  recjemptioi^j, .  Jbjiit.  wq 

are  not  such  fools  as  to  confound  the  material  cross  with 
Hiai  who  expiated  on  it  our  transgression,  and  maide  satis- 
faction to  divine  justice  for  our  sins.  The  simplest  Catholic 
that  ever  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  knows  tliat  it  is  not  the 
wfQpd.that  avails,  and  that  it  m  only  the  6od-»man,  who  died? 
on.  I  the  cross,  that  saves.  We  reverence  the  cross  tvam  ife 
relation  to  Hiixi5  and  from  its  relation  to  our  salvation.  The 
d^}i  of  our  ,Lprd  on  the  oross  has  made  the  cross  for  evet:" 
honorable,,  [and  that  in  which  ev^y  true  Christian  does  and 
must  glory*  It  reealls  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Lord; 
it  reminds  us  of  what  he  sufrer<ed  for  us;. at  what  price 
w»,  wesre-  purchased,  and  ,it  brings  our  Saviour  fresh  before 
u^^^piqrced  ip  his  hands,  his  feet,  *hi^  side,  for  our  iniqnities ; 
brij;igs  JU>  our  hearts  bis  deep  humility,  hi^  obedience,  his 
sacrifice,  hi?,  .great  mercy,  and  bis  infinite  charity,— 
tbji^g^  which  we^  who. are  redeemed  by  his  blood',' are  none 
too  prpnqpt  to  remember  with  all  the  aids  to  our  reoollec- 
tjoip  !W^.  cam  qbt^in. , 
,  But  let  us  hear,  oiur  traveller  a  little  farther  : 


'•<  * 


"  The  old  man.  having,  finished,  his  prayer,  rais^a  bi&  yen^rabl^ 
head,  a^d  leaning  bis  hands  on  his  staff,  turned  cordiaUy  to  m% 
and  asked  if  I  was  a  traveller,  and  if  I  came  from  a  distance. 

"  '  t  am  only  taking  a  ramble  among  the  mountains/  replied  I« 
*  Btit  I  am  no  less  a  traveller,  for  we  are  all  journeying  towards 
eternity,  and  every  day  briiigs  us  nearer  our  journey's  end.* 

"  The  old  itiah  looked  at  me  silently,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  what  manner  of  man  it  was  who  made  this  serious  answer :  then 
sitting  down  on  the  grass  by  my  side,  he  said  with  a  little  reserve  : 
'Am  I  wrong  to  ask  you' what  religion  you  profess  ?' 

"  '  The  religion  of  Heaven,*  I  answered  quietly ;  *  that  which  the 
oplf  Son  of  God  himself  brought  us,  and  which  he  confirmed  for- 
every.when  he  sh^d  his  precious  blood  on  a  cross  like  this/ 

"  The  interest  of  the  old  man  seemed  still  more  excited  by  this 
new  answer.  I  perceived  plainly  that  he  was  reflecting  on  what  he 
should  say  to  me,  and  that  many  thoughts  were  passing  through 
his  mind. 
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"  *  Allow  me  tcr  ask  you,*  said  he  at  last,  with  soiie  quickness i 
'  if  you  are  a  Rbman'Cathoric^Qr^Prbtfestdnt/    '  '   ^'      '  ;'   ^''  "' 

'*  •  I  only  know/  I  answered  respedRifly,  *'one  liairie  tindfer 
heavfen,  t^ich  hds  bl^en  giVeA'  nieh  ^^life^eby  they  oaii  be  stlletf.'  Thid 
beaiitiful,  great  Name  is  that  of  JeaWs  Chtlst,  the  Son  T6f  Ob&,  add 
it  is  by  his  name  alone  that  i  call'  ito^^self; '    I  am  a'  Qitistian/  '    :   '> 

^'  These  words  embarrassed  my  ()iu9tioiiQr  a  ^itttde/  imd  •  eaiitiilg; 
as  one  w^o  yna  a£raid  of  ooknt^wledging  ia'Qii8tal&e,.h&fia)dfi  y*  lldiSb 
hear  this  namiei/becaiwQ  I  al^o!. believe  UMi&  thfe  liioitd  Jesna  Obd$9t 
has.sAVied  nie,  by  dy^.for*  9^6^  on  ^\n  cxoes^  ,  iVtiQast,'.he.4f^d 
humbly>  '  I  hope  so/;  .       t  .     )    .> 

.  "  '  A  hope  is  very  little/  I  answered, gravely,  '  when  the  questipi;i 
is  one  of  life  or  death.  Unoertaii^ty,  and  even  a  doubt  in  thi^ 
respect,  is  a  very  serious  ^vil ;  for  .we  know  not  from  Qne  moment 
to  ai:i[Ojtheri  whether  we  have  time  left  to  seek  or  to  wait  for  a^n- 
ranee  of  it.  And  what  a  terrible  answer  is  that  the  Brideffroom 
himself  makes  to  the  foqlish  virgins  who  have  no  oil  in'their  lamps, 
when  he  says,  'The  door  is  closed^  depart  from  me,  for  T  n6ver 
knewyou!"— pp.  8— 10.  '    •      '  '    "      ■    "         •'•  ^^ 

'f  he  old  man  gives  the"  true  answer :  **  I  alsd  hfea*-  -this 
nam^5  becadse  I  also  believe  that  the  Lord  Jeki/Christ  hds 
saved  me"  by  dying  for  tne  on  tWs  cmss.^  Ohiy  he  realfy 
«kid  fteis  redeemed,  instead  of  has  saved  itte,  forredemptten 
is  already  eflfected;  but  salvation  is  in  the  WoHci  tb  coWe, 
as  we  may  infer  from  that  fetl,  that  only  they  •«^ha  perse- 
vere unto  the  Send  are  ^ared*"  At  least/*  he  added,"*'! 
hope  so"  The  writer  mkkes  the  old  naaii  talk  lidtisenste. 
"  I  beHeve  the  Lord  Jesus  Chtist  has  saved  'me,' at^ least  I 
hope  so/'  The  old  man  never  saW  thjkt,  for  We  do  not  hope 
for  that  wWcK  is  already  effected,  but  for  that  Whietl,*  Wiih 
regard  to  us,  is  still  ftiture.  The  old  mari  ini^  have 
said,  and  Said  very  truly^  "  I  believe  the  Lord  Jesus  ChHst 
has  redeemed  me,  and  I  hope  for  salvation  through  him." 
"A  Aope,"  adds  the  trslvdler,  "is  very  little,  when  the 
question  is  one  df  life  or  death:  Uncertainty,  and  even  a 
doubt  in  this  respect  is  a  very  serious  evil."  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fafet  titat  Christ  has  redeemed'  me,  notte  :tfeit 
he  has  given  me  all  the  means  of  salvation,  if  I'propei*ly 
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•!;s^.^tjt^€;n^,..j^y^  oppicU|TJng  lyith  the  grace  giyen  to  ipe  and 
to  all  men;  but  thatj  Jshall  pr/c^Jerly.u^e.tl^eiJ^  and  finally 
?^.ff^^5?Jft,M  tp^me.  pnlyj3j.0iatjt^r  of  hope,  jacid.  can  be  only 
hqige  i%9i}Ms,Jifep^pce,.tte  fruii^ftjs  jiot  here,  31^^  t^epqe 
$he  Ap<5«tJerte!ll§;Us, -iiQW  iw  Jhfe  life'.'  abideth  ffiithy  hope» 
chaTity^''  JEliith  excludes  clowbft^  amd  a  wellrgrounded  hope, 
ihaii^  ;iK)t .  ^CGitmntjy  excludes .  ainciety  and  perturbation. 
SktV  what'  i^  'the  mighty  '«vil  iir  oqi'  i^m^ning  Uncertain 
HA^ther  we  ^all  be  finally  sav^d  or  'not?  The  iincertainty 
implies  no  douWt  of  the  truth  of  Christkttity,  the  mercy  df 
God,  or  the  sufficiency  of  divine  grace ;  buf  sin^ply  a  doubt 
of  oirtselves,  whether  we  shall  or  ishall  not  pcrseveVe  to 
the  ^tid,  arid'  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Gospc^l,  'Seif-3istrust  is  n)or^  consonant  to  the  Gospel  than 
seT?-coriceit,  and  the  publican  who  smote  lipori  his  breast, 
^ayii^gj  *'.Gpd  be  naerciful  to  me  a  apner,^'  went  down  justi- 
fied rather  than  the  self-complacent  Pharisee,  who  thanked 
God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men,  an4  made  a  boast  of  his 
virtues.  It  is  an  evil  and  a  sin  to  despair  of  God's  mercy, 
.bt|t  ilk  is  nqJesBan  evil,^apd  no  lean  a  sio^  to  presume  ,0p  his 
inercy,  A^d  the  answer  of  the  bridegroom  will  be,  perhaps, 
eve?i  ipor^i  terrible  jto  him.  who  has.  never  allowed  hiraselt 
.:tp7,^i^l)^  hi^-fioal  i^^eptanoe,  ^nd  been  all  along  flattering 
biw«elf  that. he  ,was  perfectly  safe,— "The  door  is  closed; 
depart  frofla  me,  for  I  never  knew  you.^'  We  are  ad- 
monidied  to. make  our  calling  and  election  sure,  to  work 
p^t  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  St.  PauJ, 
thaiigh  he  ha4  been  carried  in  bis  ecstasy  to  the  third 
beav^,  plainly,  intimates  that  it  was  stOl  possible  for  him 
to  become  .^  castaway.  It  is  at  least  as  possible  that,  as 
well  6atis^ed  a&  our  Calyinistic  friends  are  with  themselves, 
apd  as  magisterial  as  is  tl^e  wave  of  their  hand^  or  as  the,  tone 
lyith  which  Itfiey  s^y  t9,  th^  hj;m^.ble  Catholic,  "  Stand  by,  for 
I  aflfi,  holie^*,  .^han  th^Up^  theyjm^  find  in  the  end  th^t  their 
€^fiden€;e  of  safety,  jis?  only  ^  sinful,  self-assMrance,  only  $n 
UQpardonpble  ariTQgance,  or  a  miserable,  .^elf-delusion.  After 
.^,  tender, ;9ons<?iep,ce?*  among. Palvipists  are  very  far  from 
being  at  ease,  and  though  Calvlnists  may  hold,  that  once  in 
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gv^cQ  ^Jiways  ip,  grape,  ^od  that  tl^e  d^Qt  ai:^,^»re.  to  ji^rSavej^^* 
it  is  sometimes  jpoore, than  they  oa^  do  (to  persuade  th^m^lv«8 
tha,t  they  ^re  of  th^  number  of  the  dept,  or  that  .they /really 
have  oj2ce  been  in  graoe;  and  the  .numbec. of  timid  sciuU, 
we-woiuld  say^  modest  souls,  who  among  Cal vinists '  ava^^riven 
tp  despair,  and  even  to  Jlnsanity  by  the  fearful -.^loubt  of 'th^ 
acceptance  is  by  no  means  small,  and  what  is  more  deplorable 
still,  these  are  decidedly  among  the  most  :exemplary  and  least 
un-Christlike  in  the  Calvinistic  ranks,  and  those  who  hapve  far 
less  reason  for  despair  than  those  who  are  nQver  troubled, 
and  take  it  for  certaiif  that  th^ey  belong  to  the  elec^.  But  let 
us  read  on.  t 


I » 


"  So  it  was  ttiis  iiiterestjng  man  jn^de  mq  se^  ho^  Jgnpr^Dit.Jbie 
still  wa^  of  the  graqe  of  God^  and  that  the  gif|;  pf  the  Fajth^r  ^ 
Jesus  Christ  had  not  been  revealed  to  him.  He  had  truly  ^pro* 
nounced  the  beautiful  word,  salvation,  but  he  had  never  yet  under- 
stood  the  meaning  of  it,  since  he  $poke  of  meriting  it,  as  if  his 
safety  had  been  a  benefit  it  was  necessary  to  gain  b^  works  and 
efibrts.'^ 

*'  1  wished  to  be  sure  that  such  was  his  opinion,  and  for  that 
reasoii',  I  asked  him  if  he  hoped  he  was  approaching  the  desired  end, 
or  if  he  feared' he  was"  stfll  distiant  from  it. 

*'  '  It  is  nbt  fitting  that  any  sinner  should  glorify  himself,*  he 
replied  htimbly,  *  and  to  me  less  than  any  one.  But  notwithstanding 
my  great' treakties^,  indy  I  not  bo|96  that  the  good  Ood  who  says 
of  himself  K(ia!t  he  is  love,  wilt  have  pit jr*  on  me»  on  my  ignorance, 
das  !  on  my  mtstry  j  aikd-^shall  I  say  it  ?  tiiat  h^will  acc^  what 
I  have  been  table  tfydo^-orTat  leist  desired  tCf  do,  to  gain  his  favor  T- 

**  'Hifese 'words  Ifeft  m^  rio' longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  spiritual  sbate 
6f  tile  6ld  man.  Tlis  confession  of  feith  Atas  ilnequivbcd.  He  had 
just  dek^iared-  that  he  expected  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  an  inheritance 
in  ifeaven,'as  a  TCoonipeHse  •  for  his  works  ;  a  glofrious  recompenee 
it  is  true,  but  merited,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  succession  of  works  or 
ofpaorifiees.  *  Well  V  perhaps  you  say,  reader,  *  was  he  not  right? 
poe^  it  nqt  become  ^the  sirmer  to  seek  the  pardon  of  God  ?  and 
w^l  he  not  have  deserved  it,  when,  after  having  tairi^  from  evil, 
he  shdl  by  his  good  conduct  repair  his  former  errors,  and  go 
forward  in  the  path  of  uprightness  ?     Would  God  be  more  inflexible 
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ki'hf^jUfefti(;e  than  men  in 'theirs'  i  And  atnong  men  does  not  he  who 
'^ease^  to '30*  evil,  ahd  Idarns  tb  do  Veil,  6btain  grace  V 
'  .  '^No/t  grace;  fof^  gr&o^  is  iiot  dedervedi  If,  then,  you  speafc'of 
graoe,  do  nbt' etiea'  prononiice  the  word  merits  at  least  not  to  say 
il^tiyau  mean  -by  that  a  "salary,  or  a  reward  r  uid  if  that  is  tke 
m^ntetg'j/ioju.^ve  it,  do  iiot  eten  nacae  grace,  for  thfsi  it  up  longer 

.fulfil;/?,.;     •...•:!..  ,    .         .,  . 

»-j  !'Aigift  i?.nQJAngw>  gif^  wheia^  it  w  pi|ir«b4Bedi.and  a  bw?fit 
.&ajgjxeiu;8:Wh€i9,jltbppQme8,asalary^"— pp.  13^         . 

Perliaps  iKe  traveller  was  still  more  ignorant  ot  the  grace 
of  'God,  ttian  his  imaginary  old  man.  Ifj  as  we  must  suppose, 
the  author  intends  to  represent  in  the  old  man,  one  instructed 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  looking  for  salvation  through  faith 
ainJ'bbeafefeV  tb^ Jesus  CHrikt,  as  set  forth  by  the  Church, 
ft^fiilaf  iiito  a  few  rather  important  mistakes.  No  Catholic 
evjcr^spealcsj"  unless  liooselyi  of  meritiruj  grace,  for  gratia  est 
hijnnino  aratisy  is  aXways  gratuitous,  unmerited,  a  free  g^U t ; 
neither,  ooe^  any  one  speak  of  meriting  solvation  by  his  own 
worts  and  efforts,  meaning  thereby,  works  and  efforts, ii;i  the 
.n^Jur^l,  ord^Fj^  by  ouf  natural  ligl^t  and  strength.  Bpt  we 
tppgh.  hpre.  one  of  the  fundajtnental  differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestantjs^^aud  the  reason  why  we  have  always 
been  $Q  cartful  to  draw  the  line  between  the  natural  and  the 
super naturaU^ and  to  insist, on  the  fact  that  the  supernatural  in 
the  Chpatian.  ^n^e  is  not  simply  a  power  or  influence  above 
Wti^r^butajB  order  o^  life  and  immortality,  which,  though 
in  Jsom&  re$pectd,  running  parallel  with  nature,  yet  lies  in  a 
plane  abofire  nature,,  and  to  which  nature,  by  her  own  powers, 
can  neyer  rise*  The  Protestant  does  wt,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  lable  to.  discovi^,  really  recognize  the  supernatural 
order  of  life  and  immortality,  and  consequently,  whatever 
he  may  aay^  doea  not  recognize  any  such  thing  as  regenera- 
tioD^  or  the  new  birth, — the  birth  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
Christ.  In  order  to  understatKl  what  Protestantism  really 
ie^  W^  mlist  iak^  the  reverse  of  what  Protestants  most 
loadiy  profess.  Protestantism  from  first  to  last  is  a  de- 
lusion, a  self-deception,  which,  like  iniquity,  always  lies  unto 
itself. 
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tt: t\^tte'  is  aby  one  f hffig 'Pvotefitalnid^prorfl^irtiof'jbDld,  it:i^- 
the  'reaJity  of  the  yiew^bl*th,«J«wi''}f  there^'is'Joiy.' thing  (rfi 
which  tli€y  profess  id  be'Wfell'disififaedji^  b'thaH'ithey^lb^ii*-' 
sdv^  h^'ve  been  bbrh  bg^inv  or-^as  \hey  'iOit|etnnd^  exiprfi^srat^ 
"  experienced  a  rhamgi^  of  heatr^**  biH  wteit  thejrcaU.tfieate^c 
birth  is  neAlly  no  ri6^birttt,liav,tiof' birth  atj^^for  k/^Ss.nft' 
irttroduclion  ihtb  a  n€iw'6rdei*^f'Kfei  or  into  any  odddf^  life- 
above  that  of  oui"  natui^al  Hf4^.     All'PfxkftfStantisni'that  ibpeakfl'r 
of 'regeneration;   teach ei("  that*  the  =  r^genirate  are*  justified} 
fbi^ensicaUy  on]y^  dr  dt   leattt,  'th^y  ai^e  iidt  justSiSedEi^fasoainsd^ 
intrinsically  just.     Bdfh  LutHer  and  Calvin  teiach  tUat  tkr 
regenerate  sin,  every  breath  they  dravr,  arid  Ifaerefpr^f  ibati^} 
intrinsically,   they  do  not  in    any  respe^  di£fer.  fr^m -the 
iinregenemte.     tn  regard  Uy  the  laMr  they  remain 'in  -^aihai^lv^S/ 
the  same  as  before  experienbinj^  the  soicalled  diiui^''of.,hfftvti> 
They  are   in   theu^iaelves  'sinfiers   al9.jbe&rei  and  rare- only  > 
^«tative)y  just.    To  their  'case  jQoA  Idoes .not  Impute  sm,  .do?fi/ 
not  count  their  ^rin  to  be  sin' f  covers  it -<itfith. /the*  {t)ibe<.iof 
Chri^t^s  rigbtedvidness^  4ind  ^ddnoeals  it  -from. 'his  sigbt*.  .{{e- 
justifies  tlvemibr  €hpist\i  sake,  that  is,  he  connts 'Or  jr0p^j«$t 
the  righteousness '  of    Christ  tiielr  rightSDtisiiei^^,'and9-/We|l, 
pleased  with  that,  he  pai^dons  *  and  juatifieB  theniyWiilhOitltijl^; 
being  really  thesis,    .l^he  jad'tiifieationtis  siinplyjforetisiei.apd 
their  justicei  aer  theirs  ifr..putliEtfve,<^in'  pUiU' teri»9|,.a  l^g^V- 
fiction.      It-  is  ei^d^nt,  then,  thkV  the  soi>caUod  regenerate 
are  not  i^egeherafed,*  are  mt  hotn   Hgidh;  are  (not   creKtedl 
anew  in'khrist  Jesus,  and- tf-finslated  into  a  new  ordeb  (tf  life^^ 
or  the  kingdom  <>f<jod*s  di^r 'Son.     Henoeyad  'the  natutaL' 
cannot  merit  or  do  tfny 'thiitg'towaifd9)ntoril[ing  the '/supers 
natural,  the  CalviAist  is  per&etly  eonfiSstentwitfa:  h^oractf  ;tifei 
denying  all  merft.    '  !•'•"'  •'••    '■■[  ''«•  -.vnnvf 

The  Calrinist  i»  obliged  ^ftlteo  •  to  deny 'all' merits  atid^all 
idea  of  reconif^nise  ot^reW^,  liecatitee  h^  faolda'that  man^H 
nature  is  totally  de^avedj  ^^  Instead  of  TetldHing(tfae.£kth-< 
olio  doctrine— that mit»' by  Ite  Ml'dki -tot  lo^;aby.  i^olifa 
natural  -  faculties,  ot '  *  uuA&tg& '  aiiy  ^)Ostoiv€  iotern) '  oomqH 
tiOn  of  his  nature,  bilFl  sifl^ply  lost  the  grate  tlarotigbrwhich 
he  was  constituted  or  established  in'a  stiite  of  jnstied;,  tor 
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what  ib'i^InliGftlfy.'QaHedori^lil  |u8tice^  aad  certain  gifts 
atoesfid  ^tbevekoy-'^^oh,  "thdi^gh  DotlraiaiBg  man  abofve  the 
ord^r  Df/ iiktiii8».tyel  areiaol'bis.'idueais  p«re  QatMre^  such  a^ 
ex^pdoff-'fram'  pfdii, /$idcQ^3i'.aiid  deaths  the.  subjection 
of  d^e'bcldby^.to  tbe*«k»U'(te'dppHit)es>an^  i^asoo, 

&c.,'licf  naidfaiQs  ibat'nmn  loat  hU  daUiral  i$pi|itiial  faeul-* 
tid^^  kntd*  became  isorm^t  iibi<  his' >«^hole  qaturet  alienated 
fntoairgdenlyhicapaUio'bf' thinking  a  good  tbougfat'  or  of 
p^rfbvmipg  a  good  act,-  and  bent  on  evil^  only  evil^  and 
thac.  eoiitftnidly;  '^  -dtiiearnbt  mean  that  hy-  original  sin 
mab  fi^*  Uad&'  into  a^  ^le  ef  pure  natlure,  attenuated  by 
bring  despoiled  6f'toi:}ginid  justice,  and  therefore  incapable 
(Kf  thinkiiig  a  single  ibou^,  or  perfoi^ming  a  single  act 
whieh-is  '^^ood-Tin  rdatiob  to  the  supernatural  orderi,  or  ouc 
siipi^nia'tQraL  dcbtinyi;  ^but .  that  lie  became  inc^able-  of 
tblnkiiigra^good'ithlHiigb&.or-'of  performing agood  ao|  in  x^^ 
latkitiereBilwr'the'aiatiiril  ^onkn  Hetice  he  maintains,  and 
iirfotrdied  tn^tnaintaia/tbal  all  th^  aefs  ,of  i:tBbeIie!irers,  or^  the: 
unljegeliemtey''dre  mis,«Bnd  as  <tbej,n^BeKation  he  asserts  is* 
ft)t^^i€f(»  not' intrinsic^  be  csfiiv  (^ -coors^^  deco^niisse  only  sin 
in  (*very!ipro[peff'*inntibn  actv  tod' miist  '^necessarily  •deny  all 
iS^^ ^wefi%^' WkA  dMid&^e fof irewaifd.. . ;  *     *  ^,    ,. 

^'^ut^fh^  'Cal^Yioist'rforgets  that  where  there  can  be  no 
ffl^rit,  Jlhef^^d^n'^bef  no- demerit^  and  where  there  is  no  re- 
wtBil;}(beiieiioiU>  -bd  9^,  pijuiishment.  Hence  his  doctrine, 
hoWc^ver  he  may  attenipt.  to  espl^in  it,  takes  man  entirely 
oat  of- the  category  of  ilioral  beings,  and  denies  the  retri* 
bationa  of  eternity^  icir  of  the  life  after  death.  If  the  Cal- 
vrnt^'-weiie  to- bold  to  the  secret  logical  consequences  of  his 
cbclfmss,^  h^  would  be  vxcduded  from  testifying  in  our 
courts  of  law  on  the  same  principle  that  Atheiats  are  qx.^ 
dlnded^  and  isoiDetiines  Universalists,  that  is»  of  belie vmg 
kkno  futlire:>retribtitio«..  .If  Ibe  PjK)t^tant  bdieyed  in  the 
sdpematbriiL  •  oaits'^ot  Jift?;  41^1  imnooct^ty  b^ugbt .  to .  Ijg^ 
drfoiigh.bke'^hDspel,  ^atid'lin  the  ideality  of  the  new  birth  or 
rqgenenatioo^  fae  would  £nd  no  difficulty  with  the  Catholic 
dooirinr  of  iokerit^  or  with  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  re* 
wards  and  punii^mients^  whidh  he  now  glories:  in  denying. 
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OertaiDly,  St.  Paul  alwtsMfs  reptes($Qts  the  Chri^kn  as 
ruasfing  for  a  prl^fei  as  fighting  or  stmgglJrtg  fdr  A' tfe- 
Ward,  and  he  tells  u»  expressly,  as  the  PfotestAnt  vefr- 
sion  has  it,  ^' He  that  cometh  to^  God,  bau£ft  ^believ^  ffaift 
be^  i«s  and  that  •  he  is  the  rmdo^d^  ^  them  ^bX  S!lSr 
'gentJ^f' seek  him;^**  H^  skys  of  himself,'  **•  I  have  fbughft 
^Q  good  fight,  i  hariB  finished  my  cmirl^  T  I- hate' kept' ^^fie 
i&itb  ;  fllid  tbene  is  laid  ti^  for  me  a  l^Town  df  justice,'  trliidh 
the  Lopd  theijtj^t  judge  "will  render  uutd  itoe^  thjiitdaj^; 
abd  not  to  xsie  <M»ly^  but  to  those  lalsd^  wh<y  iove 'His  com- 
iig^'*t  What  means  the  futiiref  judgments 'if  thtriJ  b^iib 
cewards  to  be  diGftiibuted  P  What  Hveaiis  our' ik)i^,  v^t!(^ 
be  says,  ,^*  Wbotoe«re^  shall  giVe  lo:^di4ilk  to  on6  6f 'these 
little  ^mel^,  a  oup  of  cold  w«eer  •  in  the  nlone"  of  a  iS^pt^, 
iicrily^  I' 'Say  unt(k  ybn  he  shall  ndt  to^  hJs^  re^ardi^  ■ '  @r 
^irhen,  ih  bidding  Us,  when'  sufibriag •' perdecii%ioii  for  ^is 
sake :  "  Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward* '  %a 
beaven  F ^ >§  . -God  ^i(fill.irdirald'^^ery:  inafi  d^ij^Mtli^  tii^his 
worl^k^  ^'hBther  ithdy  be  'g^dd' d£«  wheibei^  t%ey  6^  eVilf  k)^ 
lieitraFd  implies  ^  merit,  dpskti  ^Nblhing  ii^  xtknte  dertiiitf  ^M 
diajbioub  Loifd  prom^  t^  i^yfkxA  his  ifcdtoW^sr^^  h^'^btf^ 
lb  bewahl'  Ifaem  waStb-eterod'J'Mffe,  %Tttf  ia  ter6^k'^f''§l*jp, 
AHafc  iaddch  •  not:  cai^aj/«^wet0rflal  Itt'''  the  itieaN^€*fs.^^^  JWffiiftf , 
Ifheri,  i^  more^ '  eevtain  •  tha^  ^  th^t>  the '  Ghristi^  cifn  perfbM 
works  that  through  the  grace  of  God  merit  eternal  lif^'.  '^  - 
The  CalTinist  falls  iirto  bis  error  by  not  UTrderstandlrij^ 
the  Christian  economy  of  saltatioti;  •  We  suppose  him 
moved  .with  the'  strottgfdefeire  not  ta  rob  Ghrist^bf  his  glbry, 
or  Ho  detract  from  the  merits  6f  the  Gross.  He  supposes,  6r 
dffiscts  to  suppose,  thatffthetmerit,  'lee^  ad  Oathc^lies^  attach 
to  good  works,  does  tend  to  rob' Christ  of  his  glory,  aiid 
really 'Implies,  tbat  tlieiway  of-  the  cro«&  is  not  the  only 
way  of  salvation.  Making  no  distiaction  between  the  two 
orders,  he  understands  by  good-  works  only  wotks  done  in 
the  natur^  order,  from  n»ttmil  motives,  and  for  natur^ 
ends.     Now  to  pretend  that  works  of  this  soit,  even  though 

*  Heb.  xi.  6,  7.        t  2  Tim.  iv.  7\  8.        J  Mat.  x.  42.        §  Ltike,  vi.  23. 
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i;kot , I ^iijuTMU  or  ^yeo  giQiQd.iii  rdaiion  ta  natural  beatitiidd, 
qi^rijt  4ei  cq^fiigw^  or  €veii  de  eongruo,  any.  thing  in  relation 
tq  eternal  ^lyatu^n^4&  tp  set  aside  the  xrosc^  and  to  rob 
Q)[i^ii^t  ,pf  ih^.glory^.  But  when  we  Catholics  speak  of 
laxity, wi^  .haM^  Q^  re^eao^  to  .works  of  this  sort^but  sole 
i^ei;^ce;.tp  works ^d^nei on, Christ,  from  the  ioluaed  habit  «f 
g^Qe^.jth^<J§,l  from  a  stipehiaturai  principle,  for  a  supep- 
n^t^ral,  eifbcl*.  Th^a?  are>  not  worl^e  done  out  of  Christ,  biatt 
]Q.  Cb^i9^rr-ni?!t  £fQm  inatiiVPe  .blone^  but  frooEi  grtese  whiith 
iSoFs  ,^P  A)$.!tb)^ough..tbe;lMy  Ghost  frooi  the  Word^«nade- 
H^h>  <H^*  the  iGrodrMan^rOur  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  ChritI, 
fi^liqg.m  toiperfon^r  a«ls  /of  a  supennataral  !valiie«  Their 
Qi^it  fio^B  fwni.tk^  gri^ce.ireelj.  bestowjed  onrus,  nojt.  from 
Mfi.jF^^r4edoas:iatan4mg  in  tHe  natural  order,  so  that  gtBce 
ifii  thfi;^j(^jxmipl^  Iin4  *Grpd,..iti  crowning  us  with  eteraal 
life,  dpes^.^AiSi-x^ug^in^.  temobes,.  but  ^t0wn  his'.o«nn 

..  .The  ^^^Mtlijf  pf..the^Pj?ptestant  igiows  out  of  iiis  not tuch 
4^]:stwdi%g  th#  Gvod,  ii»  making  himself  jnaa^  not  only  ex^ 
j)Af^^^  m99>  >fia.  i|)  bia  <;ro9s  and  passdon,^  and  naakes  full 
soU^fiei^^QQ;  tp^djbvJW)  justice,  ibut  founds  a  new  abd  supeiv 
natMrali.prfl^jr  ,pf  iiferrya  4|vine^biinmn  li£e,  and  intowhicli 
wQ-must  be  hqc^^  (9r  created  anKrw,  and  thus  live  the  Ufe  he 
l^vps,  ."j48  tib«-.]Patber.  balb  life  in^^hijwelf,  an  he  hadi 
given  tq..the;..SoQ  ifilsP)  to  fhaine , lijk  in  himself.?  Thecefofe 
opr  Lo;:d..sa(yswto  \m  disciples.:  ^Seoause.  I  live,  ye  ^all 
Uvje  al  W  Tlie  .Chrislian  life  is  the.  life  that  flows  ftom  the 
Wprd-madchfl^shu .  ai>d  i^  hid  in  Christ.  By  living  it  we 
becovQ^Q  .u^i^ite^  jto  him.ajs  our  head,  by  unity  of  life  membevs 
of  ^  body, ;  and  tbrougli  him  members  of  one  another,  and, 
as,, his  n^embers,.  suffer  with  him^  and  joy  with  him,  expiate 
in.jbim,  our  ^ins,  and  share  in  the  merits  of  his  life,  his  obe- 
dience, :his,  crosq,  and  passion,,  as  we  hope  to  share  with  him 
in  tb^  g^<^)iy  ^f  hiB  kingdom*  The  foundation  or  source  a£ 
the  Christian  life  is  the  Inearnation,  and  we  live  it  only  in 
Chriat  our  head,  or  in  being  united  to  bim  as  living  members 
of  his  body.  It  is  on  the  principle  that  the  life  of  the 
head  is  the  life  qf  the  members,  and  that  what  is  dcme  or 
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suffered  < by  .thie  liead.  i#  doiie.oPMsSiiflfe^fid  by^  til^  vmmh^fi%. 
that  Christ  redeems'  and  qftve#i.|Lis»n.B}jtfwii^ib  ui^ed  K)  Jijto 
as  living  member^  he  Jiniig.  in  :u/B^ajad,<we  iixiing>in*jbmy 
naakiiig  up  whait;  St..  Aagustina.  culls  tfee  qptnpMeiChifistfcjrfrt 
tiftus  ChrisiuSi:  we>  }ive  in  his  Jife,^  krve  ia  ^ii»  Iqwci^'  md 
merit  in  hja  raetit.  In  this?  way,  and  iO'^Wfe  way^ly^jcagk 
we.  be  truly  said  to  be  aavejd  by  bis  merits*  tod  tot  bcewicf^ 
just  io^  his  justice,  sanctifi^  in  bid  sanoliig^,  ^  /  !'  v '  >bz 

NaW)  aa- prior  to  regeueratioD|..w^^9l*eionIy  HfttwtdiW^ii^ 
yife  .oannot  bye  th^  diviAe^humaia :  li£^  sfe/.bi^^uA||d'  c^n 
have  no  cpmiaviivloii  witb  it^  jmd  thfv^ihive  b^LiYe  ^acti$iiiliy 
iH>  parti  w  lot  in.  it8j,«nerits#«iiiHilf  we  »si^  iP^getm^iPi^  er  bffffrt 
jigaip.  Livipg  only,- a  ,natairftV»  life  oWe  jPtin.jBtterife  oaly 
a  natural  reward.  We  oan  merii^.jiQtbii^  in  ^raja^rt  \l4i 
ettrnal  life,  because  we  nieiit  in  that  relation  ordyriO'tb^ 
merits  of  Cbriat,  and  %q  morit  in  his  meritis^  w^  in«st::bi|t}D 
him.  This  coming  ipto  union  irith  kim^^^so  tbiA;wdtcanf oli^a 
Iii». life,  and  merit  in  bis  meijtfi,^  is  Tegeiier»ti»n  (H^.tbe>t)ew 
birtib.  It  iM  a  apiriUial  birtibiby  whfcb:  yf^x»F§  borniintoi  thii 
^^pemalural  order,,  orr  tb^;Hle  of  ^ihriat]  asi>by  bur^tu^al 
birjliih  we  were .baijn.  iiai*^  the  oaturiipL.oj^ei^  i^>(made  arliftring 
^li^(iM)er<  q£  mtur^l  huittaoily,  RegeiieiiEtted^  cMrrfa<>roi  tidfo 
ibe  Christian  oi^err ita  -we  .^m^  /ij),<tbet isacvaimsit  ^ibaptie»l« 
.we.arQ..made;i»en|JUrs  ,Qf  Cblistf«:body,  <^Qme  toto  ^9mg 
ppiou  !witb  ourrheadv^od  li^i  his.iife^  tk^  life  .begotte^vie 
^.  by.  the  Holy  Crbost..  I^iiviBg  hk  li&,  iffe  ^nei  >anQj ^jftb 
bim,  and  therefore,  ,4Wr long  .as  y(ei»^  <meiiritb.hisi,^>alrtit 
m  bit  m?rit. .  Ar  ^le  wbple^.begins.  and  m4st  ^ilh  the  Wowdt 
njftde-flksh,  as  we  cm.  neither.  cwiteiouiJeiply esi  .a*iew5,;Jii 
Christ,  or  merit  any  thing  of  ourselyiea  ii0i-ib«[  supettiatiltftl 
order,,  or  at  all,  savetrin  bi|n,  ^^  do  imt^seQlbow  weiido  or^an 
,rpb  Christ  of  bis  j^oryj  or^d^iirt^frop)  the  fv«»y  <tf  tbe,i«i9Sft- 
iAJlthe  glpry  is  Uh mmAiT%j ik^mmti  olg/^vW^)^  .ib^*^ 
W  biflJ,  aiid  foT'  bim. :  All  tto^ii^witjishi^,  lew  it  is.only  ifi 
bU  merit  wemeri|t,iis.iti«?oi4y.  ift/WiP  life  we  liv^e.  i  ..  ,in><: 
,  The  Protestant  thinks  -  be,i hpoow  .Qod  by  t defying  ijtfl 
99^rit  to.  miup^but  be :  siot  thiiqbs  /(^y .  b^cau^e  aot.  recc^gnizbtg 
,t\^e  human-divine,  life  of  puf.  Lord,  be  cannqt  $ee:bow,.^e 
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can  <ilh&ri€^  wiihoitt  deti^dflng^^  fnMb  'the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ* 
UMketf.  •>  Hie^  dbe6'nbt'*see  thst  if  is  Chri)st»  who,  by  el<^ 
vttti»g.  as  iohlk  own  life  by 'hil^  o^ti  itierif ,  enables  us  to  merit, 
and  thertf<^  that  tkkr  to^it  is  ooiy^an  a{)plication  and  coiii-^ 
litfuatioh  '  of  hi^  <^  'Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothlog,^  he 
says;  but)  add^  St;  Paul,  '^^I  okr»  do  all  things  through 
CMftt  'st^iig«he»iYfg^  im^^' '  -  As'  God  '^Ibhaticed  his  own 
glory  by  creating  man  a^fttebiAgenti  and  .tfaeft^ore  able  to 
atiq«are  <l»ltt{ttno  virtue' or ^  obedience;  «6  Christ' enhances 
hfs'oii^-gkyi^-by'prese^^Viiigius^  fl^  agents  in  the  order  of 
gtitt^,'  ta4  thwi  t^tldihriklg  W  ^pable  of  meriting  through 
Mhttidfi  'eternal  it^wafd.  '  Oh  the  Protestant  scheme  there 
ai^  and  <;&»  be  no  supernatural  virtues.  There  is,  ac* 
cdrdifig'io^hidi,  ^^tbe>&u|]fem4tural  order,  no  human  activity  ; 
graces  Gpi$rateirlrreiistil%y  and  ffian^  in^»ad  jof-  concurring  . 
vitfariit^  «o^o{)eraitit]g'  with  bis  Saviour,  is  a  mere  passive  re* 
eipleiir  of 'SsdlvAtion^p  If  this  wei«  S0y<\ie  might  say^  man 
iradergDei(>  gmb^^  htiZ  tiot  thMi  ht  Kttes'it.  Tb^re  can,  th^, 
bk^nb  hte'^t  grace^'  and'k  matket^  iMt  what  a  man  does. 
Lcttbim:  dO'  his  bei^t  as  a-  natural  man,  it  can  avail  him 
nothing:  his  best  4iete^  ai^sint^'  and  sufficient  to  damn  him  to 
all'the  "pains'  of  hfellifor  eter :  ke  the  man,  onee  justified,  do 
the'trprM  tie  dftny  ie  harmsMiim  not,  for  once  m  grace  always  in 
graces  and  to  the  justified  Grod  does  not  impute  sin^  how- 
eveif  'griev4)udy  th^y  may  transgress.  And  this  doctrine 
tkAicb'tidentes  $A\  biiman  rirtue^  nlit^iral  or  supernatural, 
wfaiefa  'Sends:  m^n  to  bell  or  admits  them  into  heaven  with- 
onC'  any  itootal  nierit  'or  dea^*  on  their  part,  is  put  forth  as 
chat' wlsiche^iiNiially' 'honors  Grod  and  augments  the  glory 
of  hisiSoui  ocrr^  Saviour.        ' 

"  We 'daft' 'rob"  tbe^  Sort  of  his  gloi-y  only  by  asserting  the 
fiietit,  An  i^g^d  to-  c^ertml  iife,  of  the  natural  virtues^  and 
op^ti  4ieftvenrto.  all  well'-behaVed  heathens  who  have  never 
bei^Ar  TegetSepaled,  or  borrf'ii^o  the  kingdom  of  God^s  dear 
Son,  or  in  wiibm' the  new  life  has  never  been  begotten. 
^But^tbae  no  CkthoHc,  ^ho  knows  bis  fhith,  ever  does  or  can 
do.  We  must  be  begotten  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  made 
one  ' with  him  in^  the  unity^of  his  human-divine  life,  or  we 
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can  have  no*  hope  in  tb^  life  and  inhnortality  revealed  in 
the  Oospe).  But  onee  so  united,' all  our  tsrorks, '  proceeding 
from  his  me»itonouft  life  as  their  "'principle,  and  done  for 
bim  as  their  end;  partake  of  his  tnferit,  aiid,  tliroiigh  his'Tn- 
finite  love,  are  iir^eritoriOu^  of  the'reWaW  of  heaven.  We 
coa  then  render  all  the  natural  virtues  siipernatiiral  anct 
meritorious.  A  6up  of  coM  water;*  given'  to  a  child  from 
motives  of  supernatural  charity,  efrsures  a  supernatural  re-' 
ward.  Patriotism,  which,  in  the  natural  order,  is  only  a 
natural  virtue,  'the  Christian,  Vho'  W^s  and  serves  his 
oouatvy  in  Christ,  and  for  Cht^ist's  sake,  raises  to  the  rank 
of  a'  supernatural-  virtue,  meritihg  k  ku[i^f natural  fewArdl 
So  of  all  the  natural  virtues,  performed  flrom' Christ,  in  liim, 
and  for  bm,  theybredJ  elevtfti^d  ib  the  rank  of  the  su^per- 

The  Galvinist  luih  ^to  recognize  the  Christian  order  of 
life^  by  '  f^iliiig-  to  ttfdogt^ze  i^^rament^l  grkce  a^  '  ar  di-' 
vJBidy  ittfosed^'prindfrie  of  acWion.  -  Regardln'g  the  grace 
o£'  <  7<!geiierslkni  as  opiating '  Sbr^hi^6ally , '  tod  ddnyinj^  it 
to  be  an>  infused  vi^tue^  ^evating  ttian  tb  the  supernatural 
ovder,  and' re^ardihg  ititHi,'iH  dl  the  bp^rafions  dT  grace,' as 
ptirdy  passive,'  as  aeVdd  tipon,  dnd  not'  as  < beting,  he'cati 
reoognm  inmaii  no  principle  of  merit,'  because  he  c^ti  re^' 
cogmae  in  him  no  virtue,  910  human  activity.  The  principle 
of  oierit  in  man  is  not  nature^  it  i^  not  something  born 
with  :uB,  in  tiatural ^generation',  but  it  fs  grace  infiised  tntb 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  supernaturaliz^s  our 
nature^  making  it,  what  theologians  cdll,'  naiurW  elevata. 
This  grace  is  not  merited-  by  our  works,  but  has  beeri  pur- 
chased for  us,  and  is  freely  given  us  by  our  Ldfd.  He  has 
merited  it,not  we,.and  he  gives  it  ta  us,  not  as  a  reward  of 
merit)  but  as  the  prindple  of  merit.  We  haVe  liot' merited 
it,' buti  byt  it  we  are*  enabled '  td  perform  acts  meritorloufe'of 
eternal  life.  All  oor  merit  flows  from  grace, -and  therefore 
has-  its-first  cause  and  principle'  in  the  merits  of'  Christ. 
Henoe  he  says,  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing — and  it  'is 
true.  We  can  'do  nothing  without  grace, — prayers,  alms- 
deedy  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy  are  meritorious 
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by  virtue   of  this  new   principle,  of  Ufe^  but .  as -thja  (Irio- 
ciple  is  grace  which  flows  from  the  Qod-otim  tbreugh  tho 
cross,  it  is  plain,  that>  in  asserting  their  merit,  we  no  moi« 
make  void  the  merits  of  Christ,  w  ttject  the  croea,  than  we 
deii^  the  creative  power  of  God,  by  sa3'<iBg  Jie  has .^peateduB 
active  beings.     We  assert, no  merit- out{ of <the  .merits  of.  Jesus 
ChrUt^and  it  is  fal^  to  aUegejthali  we  :pui.  good  works  in  the 
place  of  grace^  when  it  is  only  1^.  virtue  of  graCfe.  w«'0«b 
perfcwm  good  works.     According. to  tt)eiCatholio,,tbe  graOeof' 
regeneration  js  not  a,  niere,:exterpal  and)  transitory  act  bf  the 
Holy  Cbpst,  but  the  iof^ifiion  of  an  iaI>erior,<ihab)lualy  end 
permanent  principle  of  a  new^ndiiiglier  life,  and  th^rufone,  a 
man  may  always^  act  froi;a,  grace  as  the  !|»iBcif}1e:  of  -  super- 
natural liff!^  as  1)^  acts  ,frop;>  i{^|:4fr/il;jre(i^n,'apd  «|^ectM)n,«)  the 
principle  of  his  natural  life,  and  the  merit  of  InA  utts  dons- 
from,  gruee  4? .  fci^  niprit»  liecauw,  Uwngh  i^e  from  jgfaeei  and 
^o^^  grac^  they  arei  done,  fr^^  a  p|in«iplo  tnitde   his  hy  the: 
l^-by.  the  a^^trof )  his.-HUdflrstaBi^ 
>f  ihfs  will*,  titfvrn^  gracei«a8^ingt. 
d^t)>«i',<$tva^;teni<9l  Igmcd'^endsdesv; 
thaiercfSB  .^nd  infltBad>nit6iufi,,it  «■ 
^.new.,  aikdihtghec  life^  1m!<  whald' 
th^  Ifl^i,  9Simu£h  asi  he  professes' 
Ihri^t].  'wd,  that*  dl  .:his  'dmrges- 
absurdt,  .■  In^'Sidiple':  truth^-  it<  h 
l)e„who',j;toect^  tlje  .Christian  eeoBoiuy^f  salrotion,  not  the 
Catholic.    .  ,  ^      ',,"......      ,    ■  /  K 

^e  can  do  ,nothii;ig.  tpwards  our  >ealv8tievi  till  weiaw 
re^nerated,  for;  we  ipust  be  bfo-n  into  theChristiau  lif<a 
beforcf^e  9f^^  Jive  it.  !Qut  iiow  can  wobei  bom  into  this 
life  ?  .  Th^  Calyi^ust.  is  here  wholly  at  fault,— has '  no  flxied 
^;^,j^gul^r  ort]er  (ly  which  iune<  can'  be '  reg^ietated  or 
^^ii)tq.this,  lif^y  Cpn&mncKng  regenemtion  with  contep- 
siop,  or  p^i^  of  dispoeition  apd  affection^  'he  recoginiies 
D9  l^^i^t^aif.  activity  in  thv  fact  of  turning  toGud;  he  com- 
pos,,tl^e,  sipnw  to  aweiit  the  proving  of  the  Spirit,  and  to 
depend  ejitjrely  on.  (be  irresistible  gitaoe  of' GoA  Suppose 
the  man,,  in  the  order  of  nature  ^une,  to  be  fully  convinced 
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of  the  reality  of  the  Christian  order  of  life,  and  of  the  fact 
that  he  can  secure  heaven  only  by  living  it ;  how  is  he  to 
be  born  into  it  ?  He  can  do  nothing,  he  can  make  no  step 
in  advance,  but  must  wait  till  God  chooses  to  work  a  mira* 
cle  in  his  behalf.  Then,  again,  all  life  needs  siistentation, 
and  how  is  your  Calvinist  to  sustain  his  Christian  life, 
supposing  that  by  a  miracle  he  is  born  into  it  ?  He  has  no 
answer  to  either  question.  God  is  wise,  and  works  by 
rule  and  measure;  all  his  works  are  perfect.  He  leaves 
nothing  unprovided  for.  He  sends  his  grace  to  excite, 
move,  and  aid  the  will  to  approach  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  in  which,  by  the  grace,  always  attached  to  the 
sacrament,  one  is  cleansed  from  his  sins,  and  introduced  into 
the  Christian  order  of  life,  and  united  by  the  living  bond 
of  charity  to  Christ  the  head.  Here  is  the  door  through 
which  whoever  will  may  enter  into  the  new  order  of  life, 
and  become  a  member  of  Christ.  By  the  sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  he  who  will  may  find  the  sustentation 
his  life  needs,  the  very  flesh  and  blood,  soul,  and  divinity 
of  our  Lord  himself,  and  in  that  of  Penance,  the  means  of 
recovering  the  life  lost,  of  being  reconciled  and  united  to 
God  anew  in  the  bonds  of  charity.  For  all  the  wants  of 
this  supernatural  life,  from  its  inception  here  to  its  expan- 
sion into  the  bieatific  life  of  heaven,  God  provides  by  these 
and  the  other  sacraments,  which  are  not,  any  of  them, 
mere  rites  or  ceremonies,  but  real  channels  or  mediums  of 
grace.  All  is  preserved,  provided  for,  and  the  means  of 
being  bom  again,  of  entering  into  life,  and  securing  heaven, 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  man ;  and  while  all 
flows  from  God  and  honors  his  grace,  the  freedom  of  man 
and  the  merit  of  good  works  are  preserved  in  the  order  of 
grace  as  they  are  in  the  order  of  nature.  In  other  words, 
though  Jesus  Christ  is  the  First  Cause,  he  creates  man  a 
second  cause  in  the  order  of  grace,  as  he  originally  created 
him  a  second  cause  in  the  order  of  nature.  Hence,  a  man 
is  saved  by  grace,  yet  not  without  good  works ;  for  grace 
leaves  a  man  his  free  will,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  becomes 
in  him  the  principle  of  merit. 
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*  Rev.  C  Malan  utiderdfands  nothing'  of  all  this,  4nd 
*indness  rqect^  it.'     But  let  us  i*ead  on : — 


t  .  I 


*  Hie  old  manliad  not  yidC  utid^rstddd  tner  he  did  ilort  see  his 

errbr'V  for  at^i&y  question,  if  b^  thought  the  pardon  of  sins  and 

fife  ^t^nM' was  a' free  ^^  the  goodtve^s  of  God>  he  answered  me 

wrtl»6at^kesitatlo&i  i    ..  *         '-  ,  . 

<,!  V  «<.i  hare 'HO  other  persniasion,  asd  thail;  is  my  faith*    Certatoly 

saimtiomtis  a  ^£t^  of  Good]  and  I  do  i¥>t  think  any  ni«A  can,  be 

saved  otherwite  Jhan  by.Hm  whp  died  ^upon.  the  Cross/    I. should 

havie.  be^a  surprised  ^  .i^^^)^^^  inconsistency  in  a  man  whose  lap- 

,g}if^  ^U34.  Vfiai^ners  showed  a  (nind,of  inuch  intelligence  and  culti- 

v^tioq^  if  H  i}ad  pot  perceived  in  wl^at  he  said,  the  same  reasoning  I 

.  ^ad  U3e4  niysel|f^  ap4  which  is  so  often  nsed  by  Christians  in  our  day. 

•'  r?i.  truth,  if  we  ask  the  greater  part  of  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  is  their  hope  of  eternal 
safety,  they  will  answer  almost,  without  exception,  that  they  expect 
the'  mercy  and  grace' of  God'in  J^i^us  Christ;  ahd  tfiat  it  is  in 
order  to  acquire  it^anil  to  make  thems^elves  Worthy  of  it,' at  l^ast 
a«f  t&txeh'as  that  li  p^Hnltted  to  mei^^,  that 'they  frequeitt  ehurdies« 
that  they  fbMl  tl^  duties  of  religibn,  that  they  <M9pe<i^  ih^if  alotis, 
add  that  they  abstain  {h>m  att  Wtong*  confduet. 

'"Hiat  k-  t^  say-*-^n  one  hand  they  ^use  the  words  Saviour, 
itterey,  fk^e  pardon^  the  gift  of  heaven^  but  oa  the  other  they  atudy 
ta  merit  and  toiigain  by  ^themselves  thiis  forgivenesa  of  sins  and 
•tluBmnspealBKble.teppiaess.  Theythu^  imitate  the.  folly  of  the 
jreleased  debtor,  whp.gjk>ried  that  his  king^  }a  person».bad  freed  him 
jlromall  debt,  but  who^  notwithstanding^  hoarded  even  his  bread 
and  water^tle^t,  sa^d  he,  he  should  be  iipprisoned,  if  he  did  not  pay 
all  hinf^self^    , 

*'  Such  was  the  error  of  the  old  man.  I  wished  to  show  it  to 
him;  but  I  thought  if  he  could  first  declare  it  more  plainly,  the 
troth  would  afterwards  strike  him  with  greater  force, — a  necessary 
precaution  in  a  case  of  this  kind ;  for  if  one  shows  the  pupil,  in 
^wing,  tHe  beauty  of  a  model,  and  assists  him  in  copying  it, 
before  he  has  well  understood  the  faults  and  deformities  6f  his 
owa  design,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  may  afterwards  feel  some  regret 
at  having  destroyed  what  he  at  firsit*  diew  with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  which  in  his  eyes  compared  fiivorably  with  the  work  of 
the  master."— pp.  15 — 17, 
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We  see  no  error  on  the  side  of  the  old  man  in  this. 
Salvation  implies  pardon  of  sin,  but  the  simple  pardon  of 
sin  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by  salvation,  because  the  end 
contemplated  by  the  Incarnation  is  not  simply  pardon  of 
sin,  or  the  reparation  of  the  damage  done  by  sin,  but  in 
pardoning  sin,  if  you  will,  the  elevation  of  man  to  a  new 
and  higher  order  of  life  than  that  in  which  he  was  created. 
The  error  is  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinist,  who  denies  this 
order  of  life,  and  fails  to  understand  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  Catholic  does  not  understand  how  a  man,  come  to  the 
use  of  reason,  can  be  saved,  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  the  blessed,  even  though  he  has  been  born  into 
the  new  life,  unless  he  lives  that  life,  and  elicits  the  acts  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  A  man  may  have  been  born 
again,  may  be  a  Christian,  and  yet,  unless  he  lives  the 
Christian  life,  keeps  the  commandments,  and  does  whatever 
the  Gospel  requires  of  him,  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  joys  of  heaven,  or  be  finally  saved.  A  man  by  natural 
generation  is  ushered  into  natural  life,  but  he  is  not  entitled 
to  natural  beatitude,  unless  he  keeps  the  law  of  that  life. 
So  in  the  supernatural  order.  We  do  not  by  our  works 
attempt  to  do  what  Christ  has  done,  or  to  pay  the  debt  he 
has  paid  or  forgiven  us,  but  we  attempt  to  secure  to  our- 
selves the  benefits  of  what  he  has  done,  so  that  in  our  case 
it  shall  not  turn  out  that  he  has  died  in  vain.  Throughout 
the  whole  Tract  we  find  this  same  fundamental  error  of 
Calvinism,  that  man  is  not  and  cannot  be,  in  the  order  of 
grace,  an  active  creature  or  second  cause ;  and  this  comes 
from  the  fact  that  Calvinism  denies  him  to  be  a  second 
cause  or  a  free  activity  even  in  the  natural  order.  Calvin- 
ism, under  one  aspect,  is  a  revival  of  Manichseanism  or 
Oriental  Dualism,  and,  under  another,  simple  pantheism, 
According  to  it,  under  the  latter  aspect,  all  our  actions  are 
simply  divine  operations,  and  modem  Transcendentalism, 
which  divinizes  all  our  natural  instincts,  and  identifies  even 
our  lusts  with  the  interior  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
— -a  doctrine  which  meets  us  in  nearly  every  contemporary 
povel  or  romance, — is  only  a  logical  development  of  Evan- 
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gdicalism,  of  Protestantism  as  taught  by  Luther  and  Calvin, 
and  refined  by  Edwards  and  those  of  our  New  England 
divines  who  have  followed  him. 

But  let  us  hear  our  tract-writer  still  farther : 

*'  '  I  do  not  think  so,  either,*  I  answered.  *  But  what  I  wish  to 
ask  is,  whether  the  good  you  have  done,  either  secretly  or  in  behalf 
of  your  neighbor,  has  been  for  the  honor  of  religion,  to  show  your 
love  to  God  your  Saviour,  or  only  an  expression  of  your  desire  ta 
gain  thus  the  £Eivor  of  the  Eternal  Ode,  the  forgiveness  of  your 
sins,  and  finally  the  safety  of  your  soul  V 

"  My  question  addressed  itself  to  the  conscience  of  this  honest 
man.  He  pondered  over  it  some  minutes — then  answered  by  this 
acknowledgment :  '  I  perceive  that  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  when, 
in  doing  good,  he  seeks  the  reward  which  comes  from  God.  I  have 
Men  into  this  error,  and  I  confess  your  remark  has  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me.  But  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  whether  to  do 
what  God  commands,  not  with  an  ostentatious  pride,  but  to  obtain 
one  day  the  approbation  of  heaven,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  is  not  right,  and  if  this  motive  is  not  the  one 
Grod  himself  wishes  us  to  have  ?' 

'*  I  answered :  '  As  long  as  I,  a  rebellious  soldier,  seek  to  be 
governed  by  the  commands  of  my  king,  for  fear  that  my  revolt 
will  conduct  me  to  death,  or  in  order  that  the  king,  at  last  per- 
ceiving me  worthy,  may  give  me  his  favor,  however  modestly  or 
secretly  X  carry  out  my  resolutions  and  my  efforts,  I  am  always 
acting  for  myself,  and  only  work  for  my  own  safety.  The  law" 
which  makes  me  act  is  that  of  constraint  and  not  that  of  liberty ; 
still  less  that  of  love ;  and  if  I  rise  and  go  forward,  it  is  because  two 
swords  drive  me,  namely  these — fear  of  pain,  and  hope  of  reward.' 

"  Reader  !  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  heart  of  man  to  understand 
this  concerning  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God !  We  per- 
ceive it  clearly  if  an  inferior  seeks  to  gain  the  favor  of  a  superior, 
and  we  call  every  token  of  submission  or  zeal  interested,  when 
actuated  by  such  a  motive.  But  when  we  are  speaking  of  the 
sinner  and  the  Eternal  One,  the  same  motives  change  their  appear- 
ance and  their  name :  and  we  say,  we  preach  and  we  publish, 
'  that  the  man  who  forsakes  his  vices,  because  he  is  afraid  of  the 
last  judgment,  that  he  who  dispenses  his  superfluous  wealth,  who 
gives  himself  to  strict  devotions,  or  who  spends  his  life  in  penances. 
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in  order  to  blot  out  his  previous  faults  and  to  gain  heaven,  does  it 
for  love  of  God/  as  if  love  could  be  united  to  fear ;  as  if  he  loved 
anv  one  but  himself. 

•'  The  old  man  felt  that  my  answer  contained  this  reproach,  for 
he  said  very  gravely :  'Sir,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  wish 
to  say  that  if  I  follow  my  religion  in  order  thud  to  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  God,  and  by  that  even  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  I  have 
acted  for  myself  and  not  at  all  for  God ;  and,  in  fact,  I  see  it  is  so, 
and  perhaps,  my  works,  when  deprived  of  all  ostentation,  have  had 
secretly  this  impure  character.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  I 
question  myself  if  a  single  man  exists  who  can  be  virtuous  other*. 
wise  than  by  this  motive — of  interest.' 

"  '  Do  you  not  think,'  I  answered,  '  that  if  it  please  the  king  to 
remit  my  faults,  by  a  pardon  full  and  complete,  I  should  have  the 
certainty  that  the  law  can  no  longer  touch  me  ;  and  that  from  this 
moment  my  obedience  would  flow  from  quite  a  different  source 
from  that  which  produced  it  before  he  had  granted  me  mercy?'  " — 
pp.  18— 2  L 

The  Tract  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  our  good 
deeds  should  be  done  for  God,  propter  Deum,  as  their  last 
end,  but  Its  author  forgets  that  no  act  can  be  done  for  God  as 
final  cause,  unless  it  is  done  from  him  as  first  cause  ;  so  no 
act  can  be  done  for  the  God-man,  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
unless  we  are  united  to  him  as  the  first  cause,  or  fountain  of 
,  life  in  us.  We  cannot  act  for  him  as  our  end,  unless  we 
act  from  him  as  our  beginning.  To  tell  a  man,  not  regene- 
rated, that  his  acts  are  not  Christian  virtues,  because  not 
done  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  talk  without  know- 
ing well  what  one  says.  They  are  not  virtues  in  the  super- 
natural order,  not  solely  because  they  are  not  referred  to 
him  as  their  last  end^  but  because  they  do  not  proceed 
from  him  as  their  principle.  Proceeding  only  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  life  as  their  terminus  n  quo^  they  cannot 
reach  a  supernatural  end  or  terminus  ad  quern.  You  must 
first  elevate  your  agent  to  the  plane  of  the  supernatural 
end,  before  it  is  possible  for  him  to  act  to  or  for  such  an 
end.  Here  is  a  point  the  Calvinist  overlooks,  or  fails  to 
meet,  id  his  doctrine  of  regeneration,  because,  according  to 
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his  doctrine,  the  grace  that  regenerates  does  not  lift  man 
out  of  the  order  of  natui^e,  and  become  in  him  a  superna- 
tural principle  of  action  ;  it  simply  conveys  to  him  an  as* 
surance  of  forensic  pardon,  and  acceptance,  but  leaves 
bim,  as  to  the  principle  from  which  he  acts,  a  mere  natural 
man  as  he  was  before.  The  man,  should  he  refer,  all  his 
acts  to  God,  could  refer  them  to  him  only  as  the  author  and 
end  of  nature,  and  consequently,  would  only  fulfil  the  law 
of  nature,  without  performing  any  supernatural  or  strictly 
Christian  virtue.  The  objection  the  Tract  makes  to  the 
old  man,  then,  can  be  got  over  only  on  the  Catholic  doc* 
trine  of  infused  grace  as  the  principle  of  a  new  and  super- 
natural life, — a  doctrine  the  author  of  the  Tract  denies. 

The  author,  in  consequence  of  his  bad  philosophy,  and 
worse  theology,  can  see  no  virtue  in  acts  done  from  a  hope  of 
reward.  He  does  not  see  that  the  hope  of  reward  in  the 
Christian  is  the  hope  of  possessing  God  as  our  supreme 
good,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  includes  a  love  of  God. 
Acts  done  from  the  simple  hope  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven, 
or  simple  fear  of  the  torments  of  hell,  though  they  dispose 
to  virtue,  are  not  themselves  perfect  Christian  virtues.  But 
to  hope  for  heaven  in  God,  or  to  fear  hell  because  it  is 
alienation  from  God,  and  loss  of  God  as  our  supreme  good, 
is  a  hope  or  a  fear  that  has  its  principle  only  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  therefore  is  a  virtue,  as  St.  Paul  teaches,  when 
he  says,  "  Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.*"*  Our  author  cannot, 
however,  on  his  doctrine,  regard  hope  as  a  supernatural 
or  Christian  virtue,  because  he  recognises  no  infused  grace 
in  man,  which  is  the  principle  of  supernatural  virtue. 
Hope  with  him  is  simply  the  hope  of  happiness,  and  fear 
is  simply  the  dread  of  pain,  in  whdch  God,  instead  of  being 
honored,  is  dishonored,  because  he  holds  all  acts  done 
out  of  grace  are  sins,-^a  doctrine  we  certainly  do  not 
accept.  But  suppose  the  man  elevated  by  indwelling  grace 
to  the  supernatural  order,  that  is,  brought  into  living  union 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 
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with  Christ  his  head.  Suppose  that  he  hopes  to  possess 
him,  to  be  one  with  him,  because  he  is  his  supreme  good, 
and  that  he  fears  hell  because  hell  is  the  utter  loss  of  that 
good,  you  must  concede  that  both  his  hope  and  his  fear  are 
virtuous,  for  they  both  proceed  from  grace,  the  root  of 
charity,  as  their  principle,  and,  proceeding  from  it,  neces- 
sarily partake  of  its  nature.  Hope  loves  and  desires  God^ 
because  he  is  our  supreme  God.  In  it,  we  no  doubt  have 
this  much  of  interestedness,  that  it  is  as  our  good  we  desire 
him,  but  we  have  also  this  much  of  disinterestedness,  that  in 
it  we  desire  our  good  in  him,  and  in  him  only.  It  is  then 
a  virtue,  though  not  so  high  or  so  perfect  a  virtue  as  charity, 
which  loves  God  because  he  is  not  only  our  supreme  good, 
but  because  he  is  the  supreme  good  in  itself.  Yet  love  it- 
self is  not  absolutely  disinterested  under  all  its  phases.  Its 
real  nature  is  to  unify,  to  make  one,  the  lover  and  the  be- 
loved. If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lover  would  give  himself 
wholly  to  the  beloved,  he  would,  on  the  other,  take  the  be- 
loved wholly  up  into  himself.  So  charity  would  give  all  to 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  wholly  possess  him, — 
have,  so  to  speak,  all  of  God.  Hence  God  gives,  in  the  Inr 
carnation,  all  to  man  that  can  be  given,  and  in  return  asks 
man  to  give  himself  wholly  to  him. 


Aet.  VL— JHfary  Lee^  or  the  Yankee  in  Ireland.  By  Paul 
F£PP£S6RASs,  Esq.  Baltimore :  Kelly,  Hedian,  and  Piet, 
1860.    ISmo.    pp.  391. 

Who  Mr.  Paul  Peppergrass  is  the  Catholic  public  already 
know.  They  know  him  as  the  author  Qi Shandy  Maguire^  and 
the  Spaewife^  both  of  which  have  had  their  admirers.  Mary 
Lee^  or  the  Yankee  in  Ireland^  his  last  work,  was  originally 
published  in  The  Metropolitan^  and  is  now  collected  and 
published  in  a  neat  volume,  carefully  revised,  and  consider- 
ably changed  by  the  author.     It  is  not  precisely  to  our  taste. 
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but  it  is,  in  its  way,  a  work  of  merit,  and  indicates  both 
genius  and  ability  on  the  part  of  its  distinguished  author. 
It  would,  however,  have  come  before  us  with  better  grace 
if  it  had  been  written  by  an  Irishman  in  Ireland  instead  of 
by  an  Irishman  in  America.  We  should  think  it  in  very  bad 
taste,  to  say  the  least,  for  an  American  to  emigrate  to  Ire- 
land, choo^  that  country  for  his  home,  and  to  write  and 
publish  a  novel,  called,  say,  Bridget  Flynn^  or  Paddy  in 
America^  designed  to  show  up  the  Irish  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Irish  would  hardly  thank  him  for  so  doing,  or 
regard  him  as  treating  his  adopted  countrymen  with  the 
consideration  and  respect  due  them.  We  know  no  reason 
why  an  Irishman  migrating  to  this  country,  and  making  it 
his  home,  should  take  greater  liberties  with  us  than  his 
countrymen  would  be  willing  an  American  settled  in  Ire- 
land should  tak^  with  them.  But  this  is  a  small  matter; 
for  if  what  is  written  is  true  and  just,  it  should  be  accepted 
without  any  one  troubling  himself  with  the  question  by 
whom  or  where  it  is  written  or  published. 

The  author  is  an  Irishman,  bred  and  born  in  Ireland,  and 
ought  to  know  his  countrymen  far  better  than  we  ;  but, 
though  he  undoubtedly  seizes  certain  salient  features  of 
their  character,  he  must  forgive  us  if  we  say  his  estimate  of 
them,  as  we  collect  it  from  the  characters  introduced  into 
his  book,  is  far  below  ours.  His  book  strikes  us,  as  far  as 
we  have  known  them,  to  be  a  caricature,  we  had  almost 
said,  libel  of  the  Irish  national  character.  The  Irish,  in  spite 
of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor  in  this  coun- 
try, are  far  more  worthy  of  our  love  and  esteem  than  they 
are  as  they  appear  in  the  pages  of  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq. ; 
and  if  he  be  really  just  to  them,  the  words  he  puts  into  the 
piouth  of  Dr.  Henshaw,  near  the  close  of  the  book^  are 
none  too  severe : — 

« 

"  ^He's  not  the  only  one/  said  Dr.  Henshaw»  coming  up  be- 
hind, '  has  seen  enough  of  Ireland.  My  own  expaireance  of  the 
country  is  vary  short,  but  I  think  Tve  seen  plenty  to  know  it's 
rather  a  hard  place  for  strangers  who  are  fond  of  their  comforts.' 
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"  '  You  must  martriculate,  doctor/  said  Pather  John,  good- 
humoredly. 

••  •  Martriculate !  * 

"  '  Certainly.     And  after  that  you'll  feel  quite  at  home.' 

"  '  Humph  ! '  ejaculated  the  doctor.  '  My  matriculation  then — 
as  you  call  it — is  ended,  for  I  leave  to-morrow.' 

"  '  To-morrow  ! '  repeated  the  captain ;  '  nonsense  !  By  the 
Lord  Harry,  my  dear  fellow,  you'll  do  no  such  thing.' 

"  '  To-morrow,  sir,  at  daybreak ;  you  may  rest  assured  of  it.' 

"  '  What !  and  Mary  Lee  to  be  married  to-night,  and  Uncle 
Jerry  to  dance  at  the  wedding !  you  mustn't  think  of  it.' 

"  '  I've  made  up  my  mind,  captain.' 

"  '  But  Kate — you  know  Kate  has  an  apology  to  make  about 
that  quarrel  you've  had.  She'll  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't 
come  with  us  to  Castle  Gregory."* 

"  '  No,  sir,  I've  been  once  at  Castle  Ghregory,  and  that  I  think  is 
quite  enough  for  me.  I  thank  you,  captain,  however,  for  your 
proffered  hospeetality." 

"  '  But,  my  dear  sir,'  urged  the  captain,  *  I  should  feel  very 
sorry  to  have  you  leave  with  bad  impressions  of  the  country.' 

"  '  Humph ! '  said  the  doctor,  itf  reply, '  I'm  vary  much  inclined 
to  think,  if  I  remained  longer,  they  would  grow  worse.'  « 

••  •  Worse  ! ' 

"  '  Ay,  sir,  worse.  Here's  abduction,  robbery,  forgery,  riot, 
and  murder,  all  in  a  single  week.  Good  Heavens!  Sir,  there's 
not  such  another  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  what  makes 
its  condition  the  more  deplorable  is,  that  its  religion  is  no  longer 
able  to  redeem  it.' 

"  '  Its  religion  I '  said  the  priest. 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  there's  not  even  the  ghost  of  your  old  Katholeecity 
remaining.    No,  sir ;.  what's  left  is  but  syllabub  and  water  gruel/ 

••  •  I'm  sorry  you  think  so.* 

"  '  And  so  am  I  too,  sir.  But  so  it  is — ^between  your  deeviltry 
and  your  Katholeecity,  I  have  had  enough  of  Ireland.  Good-by. 
gentlemen,  good-by ! '  and  the  doctor,  having  taken  his  leave  of 
the  party,  thrust  his  thumbs  into  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  wended  his  way  slowly  to  the  village  inn/' — ^pp.  386,  387« 

The  Irish  are,  no  doubt,  iofipulsive^  imaginative,  with 
whom  sentiment  and   affection,  as  with  tnost  people,  have 
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more  weight  than  logic;  they  love  fun  and  frolic,  and 
abound  in  both  smiles  and  tears,  but  we  have  entirely  mis- 
taken their  character,  if  they  do  not  act  far  more  from  prin* 
ciple  and  less  from  mere  impulse,  and  if  they  are  not  a  far 
more  sedate  and  self-sustained  people  than  our  author  repre- 
sents  them.  Indeed,  none  of  the  Irish  writers  of  fiction 
seem  to  us  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Irish  character,  not  even 
Gerald  Griffin.  The  best  of  them  fail  to  catch  the  heroic 
element  of  the  Irish  nature,  or  to  bring  out  its  poetry.  The 
Irish  are,  as  they  represent  them,  a  mixture  of  the  ascetic 
and  the  rowdy,  the  saint  and  the  rapparee,  great  in  a  row, 
intractable  and  treacherous  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
nationality.  The  pictures  of  Irish  life  and  character  in 
Banim,  Ciarleton,  Lever,  Lover,  and  even  our  authcH*,  make 
us  weep  over  the  sufierings  of  the  Irish  people,  excite  our 
pity,  but  rarely  win  our  love  or  respect.  ^  As  we  read  these 
authors,  we  feel  that,  say  what  they  will  against  the  English, 
Irishmen  deserve  the  credit  of  being  the  worst  enemies  of 
Ireland.  They  present  us  black-hearted  villains  and  cold- 
blooded criminals  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
among  any  other  people ;  and  they  seldom  fail  to  represent 
the  Irish  as  regarding  as  simple  venial  ofiences,  or  no  offences 
at  all,  things  which  other  nations  usually  regard  as  great 
sins  or  grave  crimes.  We  confess,  that  we  do  not  trust 
these  authors,  and  we  look  upon  their  pictures  of  Irish  life, 
manners,  and  society,  as  coarse  tCaricatures,  almost  as  gross 
libels.  They  are  untrue,  and  do  more  to  degrade  the  Irish 
in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  than  could 
be  done  by  a  thousand  such  journals  as  The  Timea^  No 
people  have  suffered  so  much  from  their  own  national 
writers,  and  they  actually  appear  to  better  advantage  in 
foreign  than  in  native  authors,  who  seem,  in  striving  to 
exalt  their  countrymen,  to  succeed  only  in  writing  them 
down. 

Now  this  is  a  phenomenon  we  should  like  to  see  ex- 
plained. The  Irish  people  seem  to  us,  if  not  all  that  some 
of  their  writers  would  have  us  believe,  to  be  inferior  to  no 
people   in    the  world,  in   genuine  mother  wit,  quickness  of 
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parts,  sagacity,  shrewdness,  intelligence,  religion,  virtue, 
intellectual  capacity,  bravery,  and  true  heroism.  They 
furnish  more  than  their  quota  of  the  best  sol/iiers  and 
officers,  the  first  orators  and  statesmen,  authors,  journalists, 
and  artists  in'  the  £n .  lish-speakiug  world.  They  very 
nearly  control  the  press  and  the  politics  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  descendants  of  their  exiles  are  honorably  distin- 
guished in  Spain,  France,  and  Austria.  They  are  more 
imaginative,  more  genial,  more  brilliant,  more  poetic  than 
the  Scotch  or  English,  and  have  no  less  romance  in  their 
hearts  or  in  their  history ;  and  yet  in  the  pages  of  .  their 
own  national  writers  they  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
English  in  the  pages  of  English,  or  the  Scotch  in  the  pages 
of  Scottish,  national  writers.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  is  it  that 
Irish  fiction  almost  uniformly  paints  the  Irish  hero  as  a 
rollicking,  hard-drinking,  fighting,  blundering,  devil-may« 
care,  though,  perhaps,  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and  the  Irish 
people  without  manliness  or  dignity,  as  compounded  of  fine 
sentiments  and  atrocious  deeds,  tenderness  and  ferocity, 
servility  and  independence,  suspiciousness  and  confidence, 
fidelity  and  treachery,  obedience  and  rebellion*  bravery  in 
a  row  or  faction  fight,  and  cowardice  and  imbecility  in  the 
national  cause  ?  Is  it  that  we  do  not  rightly  understand  the 
Irish  national  writers,  and  that  they  make  an  entirely  dtfierent 
impression  on  us  from  that  which  they  make  on  their  own 
countrymen  ?  Is  it  that  in  the  low  and  base  qualities  they 
ascribe  to  them,  or  in  the  villains  and  criminals  they  prer 
sent,  they  draw  on  their  imaginations  alone,  and  so  overdo 
the  matter,. as  do  all  who  have  not  eicperience  or  knowledge 
for  their  guide?  We  sometimes  think  these  writers  owe 
their  popularity  to  the  very  innocence  of  their  country- 
men, and  to  the  fact,  that  they  make  their  appeal  not  tp 
their  experience,  but  to  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  tq 
their  fondness  for  fun  and  practical  jokes.  Probably  thq 
greatest  practical  joke  possible  would  be  tp  take  their  pic- 
tures as  faithful  pictures  of  Irish  society.  We  can  explain 
the  &ct9  only  by  supposing  that  these  writers  address  theini 
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selves  to  one  or  two  traits  in  the  Irish  character,  and  neglect 
its  deeper  and  nobler  elements. 

However  this  may  be,  we  tell  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq., 
that  we  do  not  trust  his  ^account  of  his  own  countrymen, 
save  in  mere  external  and  local  coloring.  There  may 
be  such  characters  in  Ireland  as  he  draws — characters 
which  you  cannot  respect^  though  often  such  as  you  cannot 
help  liking,  much  against  your  will.  There  are  deeper, 
stronger,  nobler,  and  more  manly  elements  in  the  Irish 
character  than  he  draws  forth,  and  the  Irish,  when  thoroughly 
understood,  present  as  much  to  respect  as  to  love  and 
admire.  To  give  them  credit  only  for  mere  shrewdness, 
cunning,  practical  jokes,  buffoonery,  and  revengefulness, 
even  though  mingled  with  many  generous  impulses,  is  to  do 
them  gross  injustice,  and  to  degrade  them  from  the  high 
rank  they  are  en v  tied  to  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  great 
fault  we  find  with  our  author  and  the  class  of  writers  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  not  that  he  and  they  give  the  Irish 
more,  but  far  less  than  they  deserve,  that  instead  of  pre- 
senting the  better  side  and  nobler  elements  of  their  character, 
they  seize  upon  its  darker  side,  its  lighter  traits,  or  it^ 
defects  even,  and  exaggerate  and  caricature  them,  till  the 
real  likeness  almost  wholly  disappears.  We  wish  some 
Irish  Walter  Scott  would  make  his  appearance  and  give  to 
the  genial,  and  warm-hearted,  and,  we  add,  brave  and 
heroic  Irish  people,  their  true  interpretation  in  English 
literature. 

We  hope  Mr.  Peppergrass  is  a  good  enough  patriot  to 
forgive  us  these  criticisms  on  his  delineation  of  Irish 
character,  and  the  frank  expression  of  our  opinion,  that  his 
countrymen  are  far  better  than  he  paints  them.  We  think 
better  of  them  than  he  does,  although  we  have  never  been, 
and  are  not  blind  to  their  faults,  for  no  people  are  ever 
faultless.  Our  strictures  do  not,  however,  extend  to  all  the 
characters  in  the  book  before  us.  Mary  Lee  is  a  sweet, 
charming  girl,  but  is  kept  too  much  out  of  sight.  We  hear 
much  of  her^  but  hardly  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beautiful 
face  and  lovely  form.     Kate  Petersham  is  a  glorious  creature, 
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full  of  life  and  mischief,  tender  and  affectionate,  leal-hearted 
and  true,  but  the  author  has  judged  wisely  not  to  marry 
her ;  for  a  young  lady  who  prides  herself  on  sailing  a  boat, 
or  riding  a  steeple  chase,  **  with  the  best  blood  in  the  county,^ 
is  not  precisely  the  woman  a  quiet  man  would  take  for  his 
wife.  Uncle  Jerry  is  generous,  even  to  a  fault,  but  un- 
manned by  disappointed  affection.  The  priest,  Father 
John,  is  very  well,  but  nothing  very  remarkable  one  way 
or  another.  Captain  Petersham  is  a  good-hearted,  whole- 
souled  fellow,  full  of  good  impulses,  and  full  also  of  incon* 
sistencies,  free  from  all  malice,  with  his  heart  in  the  right 
place;  constantly  offending  and  apologizing;  one  whom  you 
cannot  respect  much,  but  cannot  help  liking.  He  is  not  a 
very  loyal  magistrate. 

The  Yankee,  Mr.  Ephraim  C.  B.  Weeks,  is,  of  course,  a 
cool,  calculating  villain,  with  a  great  contempt  for  ^the 
Irish,  and  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  country  as  well  as  of 
his  own  ability  and  acuteness,  who  visits  Ireland  on  a  matri* 
monial  speculation,  in  which  he  also,  of  course,  fail&  Paddy 
proves  too  sharp  for  >  Jonathan,  who  is  unable  to  stand 
before  even  an  Irish  goat,  or  to  manage  even  an  Irish  pony. 
We  see  in  the  exigencies  of  the  story,  no  great  necessity 
for  introducing  a  Yankee  at  all.  An  Irish  adventurer 
might  have  played  the  part  assigned  him  just  as  well,  and 
in  real  villany  his  Irish  cousin,  Hardwrinkle,  far  surpassed 
him.  The  only  motive  for  introducing  him  was  to  show 
up  a  live  Yankee,  and  the  universal  Yankee  nation.  In 
this  the  author  is  not  entirely  successful.  Abroad,  the  term 
Yankee  designates  any  white  native  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  at  home  it  designates  only  a  white  native 
of  one  or  another  of  the  six  New  England  States.  It  does 
not  appear  in  which  of  the  two  senses  the  author  takes  the 
term.  Weeks  is  represented  as  a  merchant,  and  a  native 
of  Connecticut ;  but  he  is  also  represented  as  a  Virginia 
slaveholder,  and  as  an  overseer  on  a  Virginia  plantation,  and 
nigger-driver.  We  cannot  very  well  reconcile  these  several 
characters  in  the  same  person.  Weeks  is  too  low  and 
vulgar  in  his  language  and  pronunciation  for  any  one  of 
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the  characters  assigned  him.  His  vulgarisms  are  such  as 
are  heard  only  from  the  very  coarsest  country  bumpkin, 
and  some  of  them  are  never  heard  from  any  one  born  and 
brought  up  in  Connecticut.  Any  man  who  knows  well  the 
United  States,  can  easily  tell  to  which  State  any  native 
American  he  meets  belongs,  from  his  provincialisms  and 
intonation.  The  intonation  of  Weeks  belongs  to  Maine,  his 
religion  to  Massachusetts,  his  notions  of  trade  to  Connecticut, 
and  his  provincialisms  in  part  to  the  South  and  West. 
Weeks  says  he  was  raised  in  Connecticut ;  but  that  is  not  a 
Connecticut  locution.  They  say  at  the  South  and  West, 
"  I  was  raised,"  but  if  ever  in  New  England  it  is  a 
neologism.  The  educated  classes,  and  nearly  all  are  edu- 
cated in  New  England,  say  "  I  was  brought  up."  In  new 
England  they  raise  stocky  rye,  corn,  potatoes,  &c.,  but  they 
bring  up  children.  The  country  people  in  our  younger 
days,  sometimes  said,  in  the  same  sense,  "  I  was  fetched  up^ 
and  now  and  then  one  would  say,  "  I  was  brouyhten  up!^ 
Moreover,  the  author  makes  Sambo,  who  had  been  a  slave, 
call  Weeks,  "Massa  Charles,'*  which  indicates  that  Weeks 
had  been  Samboes  master,  or  his  master's  son,  otherwise 
Sambo  would  not  have  called  him  by  his  Christian  name. 
No  American  can  possibly  locate  Weeks,  and  there  is  no 
one,  who  knows  the  country  well,  who  would  not  pronounce 
him  an  impossible  Yankee,  in  either  sense  of  the  word,  and 
as  much  a  foreigner  as  the  celebrated  Sam  Slick  himself,—* 
a  pleasant  creation  enough,  but  no  Yankee  in  character 
or  dialect,  though  possibly,  for  aught  we  know,  a  genuine 
Blue-nose.  Taken  as  a  representative  character.  Weeks 
represents  no  national  character  we  ever  heard  of;  and 
taken  as  an  individual,  representing  only  himself,  he  may 
be  a  "  Yankee  in  Ireland,"  but  not  in  America.  Ephraim 
has,  we  admit,  certain  American  features,  and  some  few 
exaggerated  American  notions,  but  he  was  never  bom  or 
brought  up  in  Yankee  land.  Had  he  been  a  true  Yankee 
he  would  never  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  Irish  in 
Ireland,  at  the  moment  he  was  trying  to  get  him  an  Irish 
wife,  or  haye  given  Else  Curley  four   hundred  dollars  for 
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Charms  and  love  philters.  He  would  have  been  too  cute 
and  too  close  for  that.  If  the  author  fails  as  much  in  bis 
Irishman  as  in  his  Yankee,  he  is  wholly  untrustworthy. 

In  the  work,  as  originally  published  in  the  MetropolUan^ 
we  had^  another  Yankee,  Dr.  Horseman,  who  in  this  edition, 
we  regret  to  see,  is  converted  into  a  Scotsman,  Dr.  Hen- 
shaw,  and  from  a  Yankee  to  a  Scotch  reviewer.  The  change 
is  no  improvement,  and  mars  the  artistic  merit  of  the  book* 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  introducing  Dr.  Henshaw  at 
all,  and  the  worthy  doctor  is  only  an  intruder.  Who  was 
intended  to  be  shown  up  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Horseman,' 
was  no  secret,  and  the  motive  for  showing  him  up  was 
obvious  enough.  The  editor  of  this  Review  had  the  honor 
to  sit  for  Dr.  Horseman,  and  though  the  limner  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  a  very  good  likeness,  he  nevertheless,  by 
means  of  certain  labels,  contrived  to  let  the  public  koow 
whom  he  intended  to  represent.  There  were,  also,  two 
or  three  points  of  actual  resemblance  between  the  editor 
and  Dr.  Horseman.  Dr.  Horseman  chewed  tobacco,  and 
the  editor  sometimes,  also,  chews  the  "  weed ;  *"  Dr.  Horse* 
man  wore  gold-bowed  spectacles,  and  the  editor  also  wears 
gold-bowed  spectacles;  Dr.  Horseman  spoke  in  a  gruff, 
harsh  voice,  and  the  editor's  voice  is  said  to  be  a  deep  bass, 
and  not  very  musical.  These  three  points  served  to 
identify  the  original^  especially  since  it  was  added  that  the 
picture  was  the  portrait  of  a  Yankee  Catholic  reviewer, 
there  being  but  one  such  reviewer  in  the  world.  The 
motive  also  was  plain.  The  author  felt  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  reviewer^s  handling  of  his  previous  works,  and 
wished,  no  doubt,  to  pay  him  off  somewhat  as  Byron  did 
his  ^^  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'*^  He  also  wished 
to  rebuke  the  editor's  indiscreet  zeal  and  earnestness  in  in- 
sisting on  the  doctrine  that,  out  of  the  Church  there  is  no 
salvation,- — a  doctrine  quite  incompatible  with  the  false 
liberalism  some  Catholics  affect,  and  finally,  to  prejudice 
him  as  much  as  he  could  in  the  minds  of  Irieh  Catholics. 
Now  here  were  motives  enough,  and  fair  motives  enough 
too.     An  author  has  the  right  to  show  up  his  reviewer,  if 
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be  can,  to  rebuke  indiscreet  zeal  and  misdirected  earnestness, 
and  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  one  whom  he  regards 
as  their  enemy.  Mr.  Peppergrass  did  it  in  Dr.  Horseman 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  really  made  one  or  two  good  hits, 
which  we  have  enjoyed,  and  said  one  or  two  things,  though 
in  r  ther  an  ungracious  tone,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
profit  by. 

Now  by  changing  Dr.  Horseman  into  Dr.  Henshaw,  the 
Yankee  into  a  Scotch  reviewer,  the  appropriateness  of 
this  part  of  Mary  Lee  disappears,  and  the  author^s  satire 
loses  its  edge.  ^Except  to  those  who  remember  Dr.  Horse^ 
man.  Dr.  Henshaw  is  nobody,  serves  no  purpose,  and  has 
no  right  to  be  among  the  dramatis  personce  of  the  book. 
We  hope  the  author  in  his  next  edition  will  restore  our 
Yankee  friend.  Dr.  Horseman.  Dr.  Henshaw,  in  spite  of 
his  Scotch  pronunciation  of  a  few  words,  is  no  Scotsman, 
has  nothing  of  Sawney  in  his  mind,  heart,  or  soul.  No,  let 
us  have  back  the  Yankee  reviewer.  It  is  true,  there 
were  a  few  personalities  in  the  original  edition,  but  we 
never  complained  of  them ;  they  never  disturbed  us  for  a 
moment,  save  we  thought  they  were  not  quite  so  well  done 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  were  coarse  rather  than 
witty.  Dr.  Horseman  did  not  offend  us,  and  if  he  had  done 
80,  Dr.  Henshaw  would  offend  us  still  more.  The  author 
had  no  occasion  to  make  any  change  on  our  account.  We 
do  not  think  him  a  good  limner,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
posterity  will  recur  to  Mary  Lee  for  our  portrait.  We  love 
a  joke  as  well  as  any  Irish  friend  we  have,  and,  within  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth,  we  can  even  be  mirthful  our* 
selves.  The  author  need  have  no  fear  of  our  treasuring  up 
any  unkind  feelings  against  him.  His  implied  apology 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  even  had  he  really 
offended  us,  which  he  did  not.  So  here  is  our  hand.  Father 
John,  only  give  us  back  our  friend  Dr.  Horseman,  and 
remember  for  the  future  that  Jonathan  can  bear  with  good 
humor  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  expense,  if  it  laek  not  the 
seasoning  of  genuine  wit. 

Enough  of  this.    As  a  work  of  art,  Mary  Lee  has  grave 
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defects ;  as  a  picture  of  life  and  character,  we  do  not  think 
it  just,  or  trustworthy ;  but  as  a  work  intended  to  amuse, 
and  to  recall  to  the  author's  countrymen  in  their  exile, 
the  memory  of  scenes  and  incidents  in  their  own  native 
land,  to  brighten  the  face  with  a  smile,  or  to  moisten  the 
eye  with  a  tear;  to  cheer  up  the  spirit,  or  to  make  the 
weary  pilgrim  forget  for  a  moment  his  weariness^  and  his 
burden, — what  we  presume  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author, 
— it  deserves  high  praise,  and  will  give  pleasure  and  con- 
solation to  many  a  one  who  can  never  forget,  and  never 
should  forget,  his  own  native  land,  or  the  scenes,  incidents, 
and  associations  of  his  early  life  in  his  own  childhood's 
home.  Under  this,  the  true  point  of  view,  Mary  Lee  is  a 
good,  as  well  as  an  amusing  book.  The  literature  of  every 
nation,  if  really  national,  has  a  genius  and  character  of  its 
own,  and  in  some  sense  its  own  peculiar  morality.  We 
must  never  judge  the  literature  of  one  people  by  that  of 
another,  or  suppose  its  effect  on  the  readers  of  the  nation 
that  has  produced  it  must  necessarily  be  what  it  would  be 
on  readers  of  another  and  widely  different  nation.  Much 
in  Mary  Lee  would  have  no  good  influence  on  American 
readers,  and  yet  we  must  not  thence  infer  that  its  influoice 
will  be  bad  on  those  for  whom  it  is  written.  In  the  Irish 
inind  and  heart  much  that  we  should  object  to  will 
be  corrected,  and  the  Irish  reader  will  extract  only  honey 
where  another  reader  might  extract  only  poison. 

The  author  objects  to  Dr.  Horseman, — we  beg  his  par- 
don. Dr.  Henshaw,  —  that  in  reviewing  purely  literary 
works,  he  brings  in  his  Catholic  faith  and  morals,  as  if  no 
one  could  lawfully  write  or  speak  without  writing  or  speak-, 
ing  St.  Thomas.  We  suspect  Dr.  Henshaw  was  never  quite 
silly  enough  for  that,  and  that  the  author  is  guilty  of 
his  usual  exaggeration.  Dr.  Henshaw  would  most  likely 
tell  him,  that  a  Catholic  reviewer  has  the  right,  if  he  sees 
fit,  to  review  any  book  under  the  point  of  view  of  Catholic 
faith  and  morals,  and  no  other ;  and  that,  too,  without  hold- 
ing or  implying  that  every  book  must  positively  teach 
Catholic  faith  ^nd  morak ;   for  no  man,  certainly  no  Catho- 
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lie,  has  the  right  to  hold  or  teach,  to  publish  or  practise 
any  thing  not  in  accordance  with  the  dogmas  and  morals 
of  the  Church.  The  reviewer  may,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
pass  over  the  literary  and  purely  artistic  merits  of  a  book 
sent  him,  and  speak  of  it  only  under  its  doctrinal  or  moral 
character;  and  in  doing  so  no  one  has  any  right  to  infer 
that  he  recognizes  no  such  thing  as  literary  merit,  or  has 
no  appreciation  of  merely  literary,  artistic,  or  poetic  beau« 
ties.  Because  we  tell  Mr.  Peppergrass  that  it  would  be 
very  improper  for  him  to  smoke  his  cigar,  dance  a  horn- 
pipe, or  sing  "O'er  the  water  to  Charlie,"  in  a  church 
during  Mass,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  hostile  to  a 
good  cigar,  to  dancing,  or  to  a  good  Jacobite  song,  in 
proper  times  and  places,  any  more  than  it  follows  from  the 
fact  that  in  setting  forth  truth,  vindicating  its  claims,  and 
refuting  error  against  it,  we  use  logic,  and  insist  on  rigid 
logic,  we  recognize  only  logic,  and  are  unable  to  appre* 
ciate  the  value  of  a  heart,  or  of  gentleness  and  affection. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  heart ;  it  is  also  convenient  to 
have  a  head,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  amiss  to  use  it^ 
Dr.  Henshaw  would,  no  doubt,  admit  the  heart,  and  would 
only  object  to  exhibiting  it  where  the  head  is  more  appro- 
priate.    Every  thing  in  its  time  and  place. 

We  do  not  ask  the  writer  of  fiction  to  teach  dogma  or 
moral  theology,  but  we  do  ask  him  to  avoid  doing  any  thing 
to  offend  either.  We  love  amusement,  and  can  enjoy  mirth, 
whether  in  old  or  young,  as  keenly  as  any  son  or  daughter 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  only  on  condition  that  neither  is 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  faith  or  morals,  or  suffered  to 
interfere  with  the  grave  duties  of  our  state  in  life.  We  read, 
perhaps,  as  many  works  of  light  literature  as  any  of  our 
neighbors,  and  are  as  able  to  appreciate  them ;  and  we  do 
what  we  can  to  encourage  them,  within  the  limits  allowed 
by  reason  or  duty.  But  not,  therefore,  is  it  necessary  that 
in  reviewing  a  book  we  should  look  only  to  its  .literary 
merits,  and  consider  only  its  capacity  to  interest  or  amuse.  We 
suppose  it  competent  for  us  to  take  into  the  account  whether 
the  interest  it  excites  or  the  amusement  it  affords  is  an  in- 
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nocent  interest  or  an  innocent  amusement.  When  Kate 
leaps  Moll  Pitcher  over  a  six-foot  wall,  flanked  by  ditches, 
and  does  it  without  any  necessity,  I  may  admire  her  cour- 
age and  horsemanship,  but  still  hold  that  it  is  a  rash  act,  and 
one  not  to  be  applauded.  We  may  admire  the  cunning,  the 
dexterity,  and  skill  of  Lanty  in  his  various  tricks,  and  yet 
think  some  of  them  such  as  no  honest  man  can  play.  We 
do  not  ask  that  every  essay  should  be  a  homily,  that  every 
story  should  have  a  moral  tacked  to  the  end,  like  one  of 
iEsop*s  Fables,  or  that  every  song  should  be  a  sacred  hymn 
or  a  divine  psalm.  We  are  willing  to  give  nature  fair  play, 
but  we  are  not  willing  to  commend  nature  when  it  opposes 
faith  or  morals.  We  admire  Swift,  but  we  would  not  com- 
mend his  Tale  of  a  Tuby  or  recommend  writers  to  copy  his 
smut,  although  his  genius  was  great,  his  patriotism  praise- 
worthy, and  he,  for  the  most  part,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  in  the  language. 

With  regard  to  another  point  made  against  Dr.  Henshaw, 
that  he  is  harsh  and  bitter  in  his  personal  address  to  Pro- 
testants, we  acknowledge  that  any  one  behaving  as  the  doc- 
tor is  said  to  have  behaved  is  rude,  ill-bred,  and  savage,  and 
that  we  know  nothing  that  can  excuse  him.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  religion  that  forbids  one  to  be  a  gentleman,  or  to 
observe  the  usual  courtesies  of  civilized  life.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  laying  down  for  the  public  at  large  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  as  she  teaches  them,  or  refuting  the 
errors  against  them,  and  speaking  face  to  face  with  one  who, 
though  not  yet  a  Catholic,  is  not  indisposed  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  for- 
mer, one  must  be  firm  and  uncompromising,  but  should  con- 
sider the  state  or  temper  of  mind  of  the  particular  individual 
he  is  addressing,  and  speak  accordingly.  There  is  no  barm 
in  having  a  little  savoir-faire,  but  never  should  we  hesitate 
to  impress,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  on  any  one  we  converse 
with  on  the  subject,  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  our 
Church,  and  not  elsewhere. 
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Art.  VII.— literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  Letters  to  an  Episcopalian  on  ike  Origin,  History,  and  Doctrine 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  Augustine  Bxdb.  Bal- 
timore :  KeUy,  Hedian,  &  Piet.     12mo.  pp.  306. 

Wb  cannot  say  that,  personally,  we  take  much  interest  ia  the 
questions  discussed  in  this  solid  volume ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  others  may  not.  The  Anglican  controversy  has 
been  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  is  beginning  to  be  a  bore.  In  Eng- 
land the  Anglican  Church  is  a  State  establishment,  interwoven  with 
the  English  constitution,  and  placed  under  the  civil  administration ; 
in  this  country  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  affords  a  sort  of 
wayside  inn  for  those  who  believe  too  much  to  be  no- churchmen, 
and  too  little  to  accept  the  Church  of  God.  The  Episcopalians  are, 
socially  considered,  a  very  respectable  class  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  theologically  they  are  decidedly  the  least  consistent  of  all 
Protestant  sects.  They  are  always  too  much  or  too  little.  Never- 
theless, tbe  sect  has  existed  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  its 
day,  and  will  continue  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  that  class  of  out 
people  who  are  unwilling  to  pass  for  heretics,  and  who  lack  the 
courage  to  be  orthodox.  Theirs  is  the  religion  of  compromise, 
and  seeks  a  reconciliation  between  extremes,  by  observing  the 
via  media  between  Rome  and  Geneva,  that  is  to  say,  between 
truth  and  falsehood. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  a  curious  book,  and  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  English  mind,  which  clings  to  tradition  and  old 
usages,  and  yet  favors  innovation,  and  what  it  calls  progress.  The 
elements  of  the  English  Constitution  belong  to  Catholic  times. 
Since  the  revolution  the  English  people  have  only  developed  them, 
and  made  some  improvements  in  their  practical  working.  In  like 
manner,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  principally  retained  from 
the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church  rejected  by  the  Reformers.  The 
sources  whence  it  has  been  derived,  the  alterations  introduced  into 
the  Service  of  the  Church,  and  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  are 
doctrinaUy  and  historically  treated  in  the  volume  before  us  with 
competent  knowledge,  even  candor,  and  excellent  temper.  We 
commend  the  work  to  all  who  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject, 
and  to  bU  for -whom  the  controversy -with  Anglicanism  is  a  living 
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controversy.  The  English  mind  is  one  of  compromise,  an  excel- 
lent mind  in  politics,  where  we  are  often  obliged  to  stop  short  in 
carrying  out  abstract  principles,  to  balance  one  principle  by  an- 
other, and  to  be  contented  with  the  expedient ;  but  a  bad  sort  of 
mind  in  religion,  where  no  departure  from  principle,  or  stopping 
dhort  in  principle,  is  allowed.  In  Catholic  countries  there  may 
have  been  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  transfer  the  unity  which  it 
is  necessary  to  assert  in  faith  and  Church  authority  to  the  political 
order.  In  constitutional  governments,  like  the  English,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  transfer  the  ideas  proper  in  the  political  to  the 
spiritual  order,  and  to  model  the  Church  after  the  State,  which  de- 
stroys unity  and  dogmatic  consistency.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
English  people.  The  truth  is,  religion  and  politics  belong  to 
different  orders,  and  the  State,  as  to  organization,  should  not  be 
modelled  after  the  Church,  nor  the  Church  after  the  State,  simply 
because  the  Church  is  assisted  and  protected  in  its  own  order  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  State  is  never  infallible  or  impeccable, 
but  always  partakes  more  or  less  of  human  infirmity. 


2.  Pie  IX.  et  La  France  en  1849  et  en  1859.  Par  le  Cohtb  ds 
MoNTALBHBBBT.  Paris :  Jacqucs  Le  Coffre  &  Co.  1859.  8vo. 
pp.  74. 

This  pamphlet  originally  appeared  as  an  article  in  Le  Corre^ 
spondant  of  October  25,  1859.  It  obtained  for  that  periodical  the 
honor  of  a  first  warning,  and  the  edition  of  the  pamphlet  has  been 
seized  by  the  government,  and  a  prosecution  of  the  author  com- 
menced. One  year  ago,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  noble  author 
was  prosecuted  and  condemned  for  writing  an  article  in  the  same 
periodical,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  praised  the  English 
Constitution  at  the  expense  of  the  political  regime  of  his  own 
country ;  now  he  is  to  be  prosecuted,  among  other  things,  for  ap- 
plying to  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  especially  with  regard  to 
Italy,  the  epithet  ''ignoble."  We  hope  ^ose  of  our  Catholic 
£riends  wh6  found  so  much  fault  with  the  severity  of  our  censure 
of  the  former  prosecution  will  now  see  that  we  were  not  so  fiir 
wrong  as  they  imagined.  It  is  not  very  wise  to  take  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  a  Catholic  leader.  The  article  is  a  reply  to  the  Imperial 
pamphlet  published  some  months  ago,  entitled  Napoleon  III,  4md 
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Italy.  Count  4e  Montalembert  responds  to  that  pamphlet  .with 
Phts  IX,  and  FrancCf  and  though  he  cannot  back  his  response  with 
an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  aimed  and  diecipKned 
troops  in  the  world,  he  has  made  a  response  which  cannot  fail  to 
fetch  an  echo  from  every  genuine  Catholic  heart  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  we  fear  the  Imperial  government  will  not  profit 
by.  Phts  IX.  and  France  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  ever 
seen  from  the  pen  of  its  illustrious  author,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
lay  leader  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France. 

A  obtain  number  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  France,  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  find  in  Louis  Napoleon  a  protector  of  the  Church  and  a 
defender  of  CathoHc  interests,  went,  in  1852  and  1853,  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds  in  their  adulation  of  the  Prince,  their  praise 
of  his  noble  intentions,  and  their  commendation  of  the  new  regime 
he  introduced.  In  so  doing,  they  forgot  the  reserve  which  they 
should  have  maintained,  and  compromised  the  whole  French  Epis-r 
copacy,  since  no  correction  of  their  extravagance,  no  .protest  against 
their  indiscreet  zeal,  could  be  made  by  their  more  sober  and  judir 
cious  brethren.  The  freedom  of  the  press  had  been  annihilated,  and 
even  if  it  had  not  been,  any  protest  would  have  been  taken  as 
placing  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  and  given  him  a 
pretext  for  oppressing  her,  and  abridging  religious  liberty.  They 
only  could  safely  speak  who  approved  and  eulogized  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Imperial  regime,  all  others  were  obliged  to  be 
silent.  This  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  a  Catholic 
in  this  country  is  much  freer  to  tell  the  truth  about  Louis  Napo. 
leon  in  January,  1860,  than  he  was  in  January  1859.  The  Em- 
peror has  lost  much  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Catholics 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Catholic  publicist  may  now  repre- 
sent him  in  his  true  light,  without  being  accused  of  treachery  to 
his  religion.  The  noble  Pastorals  of  the  French  prelates  ordering 
prayers  for  the  Holy  Father,  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many  who 
one  year  ago  could  see  in  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle  only  a  worthy 
successor  of  Charlemagne. 

For  ourselves,  our  view  of  the  Emperor  and  his  policy  have 
undergone  no  change  from  the  first.  We  have  always  given  him 
credity  for  rare  ability,  and  we  have  always  supported  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  State  in  France,  and  preferred  him  to  a  Bourbon  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  have  never  regarded  him  as  likely  to  mak6 
anv  sacrifice  for  the  interests  of  religion.     His  policy  has  been. 
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from  the  first,  to  use  all  parties,  and  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  ex* 
elusive  views  of  none.    Within  certain  limits  he  would  suppcurt 
the  Catholic  party«  and  within  certain  limits  he  would  also  support 
the  Socialist  party.    A  Catholic  party  seeking  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion,  and  a  political  party  organized  for  purely  political  ends,  he 
regards  as  standing  on  the  same  footing,  and  he -seeks  his  strength 
in  encouraging  by  turns  the  hopes  of  all  parties,  and  in  playing  off 
one  party  against  another.     He  will  show  sufficient  respect  for  the 
Church  to  secure  the  support  of  Catholics,  through  fear  that  if 
they  lose  him  a  worse  will  come,  and  sufficient  countenance  to  the 
Vpltarians  to  induce  them  to  acquiesce  in  his  government.     His 
grand  aim,  we  take  it,  is  the  consolidation  of  the  French  empire 
under  his  dynasty,  and  the  creation,  under  the  protectorate  of 
France,  of  a  league  or  alliance  of  all  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe,  as 
a  coimterpoise  to  the  Teutonic.     In  carrpng  out  his  policy,  he  is 
obliged  to  respect  the  Catholic  sentiment  of  these  nations,  and  also 
to  keep  terms  with  the  anti-Catholic  party  powerful  in  their  bosom. 
He  must,  then,  secure  the  Pope,  and  induce  him  to  use  his  spiritual 
authority  in  his.  favour,  while  he  fights   Russia  and  Austria  to 
win  the  support  of  the  revolutionists.     Unhappily,  he  has,  as  his 
uncle  had,  to  count  with  England,  who  will  not  consent  that  the 
Head  of  the  Church  shall  be  a  vassal  of  France,  or  that  France 
shall  wield  the  whole  power  of  Latin  Europe ;  and  he  has  also  to 
satisfy  the  Italians  who   demand  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  as 
temporal  sovereign,  and  who  will  *on  no  other  condition  concur 
with  him.     Here  is  his  aim,  and  here  is  his  difficulty.     He  can 
surmount  this  difficulty  with  England  and  the  Italians  only  by  suf- 
fering the  Pope  to  be  stripped  of  his  temporal  dominions,  and  he 
cannot  suffer  that  to  be  done  without  deeply  wounding  the  Catholic 
sentiment,  and  rousing  up  the  whole  Catholic  world  against  him. 
What  shall  he  do  ?     We  see  what  he  is  disposed  to  do,  namely,  to 
frighten  Catholics  into  acquiescence  in  the  attack  on  the  temporal 
Estates  of  the  Pope,  by  threatening  them  with  the  Revolution  and 
the  extension  of  the  power  of   Victor  Emmanuel,    their   worst 
enemy.    Just  now  he  is  playing  off  the  Revolution  against  the 
Church,  and  when  he  has  gained  all  he  can  by  so  doing,  he  hope^ 
to  play  off  the  Church  against  the  Revolution.     He  joined  with 
England  and  disposed  of  Russia.     He  roused  up  the  Italians,  and 
by  their  aid  drove  Austria  out  of  Lombardy,  without  doing  her 
much  damage ;  now  he  seeks  to  collect  his  forces  to  crush  Ghreat 
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Britain,  that  he  may  have  afteirwards  a  fair  field  for  carr^ring  out 
his  plan  of  securing  to  France  the  hegemony  of  Europe  and  the 
East.  But,  however,  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  he  may  use  the 
Church  or  the  Revolution,  he  seeks  to  keep  them  both  in  his  hands, 
to  prevent  either  ^m  having  any  independent  power.  He  him- 
self probably  respects  the  one  just  about  as  much  as  he  does  the 
other. 

In  this  country,  where  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  population  are 
Irish  or  of  Irish  descent.  Napoleon  has  been  popular  with  Catho- 
lics, because  they  have  hoped  that  he  would  avenge  them  on  Eng- 
land. But  his  equivocal  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Pope,  his  si^)* 
port  of  Sardinia,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  is  the  cause  of 
rebellion  in  the  Papal  States,  are  rapidly  diminishing  his  popular- 
ity ;  and  hereafter,  perhaps,  a  Catholic  journalist  will  be  able  to 
do  him  justice  without  being  accused  as  a  traitor  to  the  Church. 
Vengeance  on  England  may  be  desirable,  but  it  may  be  obtained 
at  too  great  an  expense.  It  had  better  not  be  obtained,  than  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  religion  and  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  Father.  We  hope  our  Catholic  friends  will  read  M.  de 
Montalembert's  pamphlet,  and  weigh  well  its  facts  and  reason- 
ings. We  hope  also  they  will  recover  a  little  of  their  old  sympa- 
thy with  the  illustrious  author,  who  stands  faithful  amid  the  faith- 
less, uid  dares  speak  when  all  are  dumb.  Yet  he  does  not  stand 
alone  in  France.  A  large  portion  of  the  French  Episcopacy  are 
with  him,  and  the  cause  he  has  espoused  will  again  be  in  the  as- 
cendant.   

3.  The  Admirable  Life  of  the  glorious  Patriarch  Saint  Joseph,* 
taken  from  the  Cit^  Mystique  de  Dieu.  First  American  Edition. 
New  York  :     D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.     1860.     18mo.  pp.  324. 

This  is  a  pious  book,  and  is  fitted  to  afford  much  edification  to 
the  devout.  It  is  emphatically  a  work  for  the  faithful,  and  to 
them  it  comes  most  highly  recommended.  With  regard  to  the 
Civita  Mystica,  from  which  the  Life  of  St.  Joseph  is  taken,  we 
have  no  opinion  to  offer,  except  that,  while  it  is  exceedingly  edify* 
ing,  we  should  not  dare  take  it  as  authority  in  regard  to  fact  or 
doctrine.  

4.  Devout  Instructions  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Sundays 
and  Holidays ;  with  Explanations  of  Christian  Faith  and  Duty, 
and  of  Church  Ceremonies.     By  the  Reversnd   Leonaad   Got- 
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FiNB.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Reybrbn^  Thbo« 
DORB  NcBTTHBN.  New  York :  Dunigan  and  Brother.  1859. 
12mo.  pp.  901. 

Thb  title  well  states  the  object  of  this  volume,  and  the  many 
editions  it  has  gone  through  in  German,  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  is  good  evidence 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  easily  to  be  met  with. 
As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  we  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  full  of  instruction  and  edification,  and  is  an 
excellent  book  for  meditation.  The  piety  is  tender  and  solid,  and 
the  instruction  valuable,  such  as  all  good  Catholics  delight  to 
obtain.  ■  • 

5.  Saintly  Characters  recently  presented  for  Canonization^    By  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Nelligan,  LL.D.  New  York  :  Dunigan  and 
Brother.     1859.   12mo.  pp.  352. 
This  is  an  admirable  volume,  full  of  interesting  matter  and  oseful 

information,  collected  with  industry  and  presented  in  a  pleasing 
form. 


NOTE  TO  ARTICLE  II. 

We  have  inserted  very  willingly  the  article  on  the  Activity  of  the 
Soul,  signed  W.  B.,  which  indicates  great  metaphysical  aptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  writer ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  exposition 
of  the  Griobertian  formula  Ens  creat  existentias,  either  as  given  by 
himself,  or  as  extracted  from  the  Rambler,  as  the  view  taken  of  that 
formula  in  this  Review,  In  neither  case  is  the  doctrine  either  that 
which  we  ourselves  hold,  or  that  which  Gioberti  seems  to  us  to  teach. 
Neither  the  author  of  the  article  nor  the  writer  in  the  Rambler  seems 
to  us  to  have  even  a  remote  conception  of  Gioberti's  doctrine,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  directly  in  opposition  to  the  Italian  philoso- 
pher, than  to  regard  the  intuition  of  the  copula  or  creative  act  as  a 
conception  of  the  correlation  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Contingent. 
The  very  object  of  Gioberti  is  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  conception  at 
all.  The  writer  in  the  Rambler  is  simply  a  conceptualist,  and  his 
thought  does  not  rise  above  the  purely  subjective.  W.  J.  B.,  by 
attempting  to  show  that  Ens  creat  existentias  is  only  another 
manner  of  sajring  whatever  exists  has  a  cause,  shows  that  he  does 
not  understand  the  formula  as  we  do,  and  that  he  is  far  more  of  a 
Rosminian  than  a  Giobertian.  What  he  says  of  the  activity  of  the 
soul  we,  in  the  main,  accept,  as  the  pages  of  bur  Review  for  years 
can  amply  prove. 


BROWNSON'S 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


APRIL,    1860. 


Aet.  I. — The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Ewamined^  in 
Eight  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  the  Year  1858  on  the  Bampton  Foundation.  By  H.  L. 
Mansel,  B.D.  First  American  from  ttie  third  London 
Edition,  with  the  Notes  translated.  Boston:  Gould  and 
Lincoln.     1869.     12mo.    pp.  362. 

The  American  publishers  tell  us,  that  they  hope  the 
learned  reader  will  pardon  the  liberty  they  have  taken, 
of  having  the  author^s  notes  translated.  We  could  pardon 
that  liberty  if  they  had  published  the  originals  along  with 
the  translation,  so  that  the  learned  reader  could  judge  for 
himself  whether  the  translation  is  faithful  or  not.  Briefly, 
we  never  will  pardon  any  liberty  taken  by  publishers  or 
editors  with  any  work,  without  the  permission  and  sanction 
of  the  author.  The  reason  that  induced  Mr.  Mansel  to 
leave  the  extracts  from  authors  in  various  languages  inserted 
in  his  notes  untranslated,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  his 
American  editors  should  not  translate  them.  We  want  no 
publishers^  or  editors'  "  improvements ;''  republish  the  work 
as  you  receive  it  from  the  author,  or  not  at  all.     We  say  this 
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without  any  reference  to  the  fact  whether  Professor  Lin- 
coln's translation  is  trustworthy  or  not.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  has  performed  his  self-imposed  task  conscientiously, 
and,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  we  have  compared  his 
translation  with  the  original,  it  seems  to  have  been  well 
made. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Mansel's  book  itself,  we  must  confess 
we  find  it  a  very  difficult  book  on  which  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment, favourable  br  unfavourable.     The  author  is  evidently 
a  man  of  honest  intentions,  of  ability,  and  varied  and  solid 
learning.      He    appears   to  be   very   well  read  .in   modern 
philosophical    and    theological    literature,   and,    though    not 
blessed    with    a    true    philosophical    genius,   he    has    much 
intellectual   strength   and   logical    acuteness.      Whether    we 
agree  or   disagree  with  him,  we  are  obliged  to  respect  him 
as  a  superior  man,  and  as  a  scholar   who   devotes   himself 
honestly  to  serious  studies.     So  much  we  willingly  say  of 
the  author.     But  his  Lectures  themselves  are  very  far  from 
satisfying  us.     Though   written  by  an  Oxford  scholar  they 
are  hardly  English,  at  least  are  written  in  an  English  with 
winch    we  are  not,   and   hope  we  never  shall   be,   familiar. 
Words  are  used  in  an  unusual,  frequently,  it  strikes  us,  in  an 
un-English  sense,  and  are  unintelligible  to  one  not  familiar 
with  the  German  schools  of  philosophy,  either  at  first  hand, 
or  through  the  Scotsman  Sir  William  Hamilton.     His-  ter- 
minology is  continually   deceiving   us,  and   we    frequently 
find  that  we  have  understood  his  terms  in  a  contrary  sense 
from  the  one  intended.     His  style  has  its  merits,  but  is  not 
our  good  old-fashioned  English  style;  it  wants  the  direct- 
ness, clearness,  and  naturalness  of  the  better  class  of  English 
writers.     His   thought  is  not   English,   but  Scoto-German, 
and  is  nearly  as  muddy  as  that  of  Schelling  or  Hegel.     The 
reason  of  this  is  not  in  the  original  character  of  the  author'*s 
roind,  nor  in  the  abstruse  and  difficult  nature  of  the  subjects 
treated,  but  in  the  false  or  defective  system  of  philosophy 
which  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  adopt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  Mr.  Mansers  thesis, 
or  what  be  is  really  aiming  at.    We  are  even  puzzled  at  times 
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to  decide  whether  he  is  defending  or  refuting  certain  philoso- 
phical theories  and  speculations;  whether  he  is  advocating 
or  opposing  scepticism,  vindicating  religion,  or  showing  its 
vindication  is  impossible ;  and  an  intelligent  and  careful 
reader  may  innocently  commend  him  for  defending  what 
he  is  refuting,  and  condemn  him  for  maintaining  what  he 
really  intends  to  deny.  We  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  are  his  premises  or  his  conclusions,  and  still  more  to 
detect  any  relation  between  his  conclusipns  and  his  premises. 
Much  of  his  book  seems  to  us  insignificant. or  irrelevant,  and 
the  rest  to  be  at  bottom  either  unsound  or  mere  cppimon- 
place.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  the  book  has 
been  well  received  by  the  public,  and  has  attained  in  a  few 
months  a  popularity  seldom  reserved  for  works  apparently  of 
so  grave  a  character. 

The  book,  we  suppose,  must  be  classed  with  works  devoted 
to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  its  main  design,  most  likely, 
is  to  renaove  the  obstacles  to  belief  in  the  Christian  revelation, 
by  showing  that  it  may  be  true  notwithstanding  the  grave 
difficulties  we  find  in  accepting  it ;  for  these  difficulties  are 
analogous  to  those  which  reason  encounters  in  herself,  and 
are  no  greater  than  those  which  are  encountered  in  any 
possible  system  of  rationalism.  If  we  understand  him,  the 
difficulties  reason  experiences  in  accepting  revelation,  are  not 
in  the  revelation  itself,  but  are  inherent  in  our  reason,  and 
inseparable  from  the  present  constitution  of  our  minds.  He 
attempts  to  prove  this  by  an  exhibition  of  what  Kant  calls 
^^  the  antinomies  of  reason,^^  or  showing  that  reason  is  in 
perpetual  contradiction  with  herself.  He  shows  that  we 
are  forced,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  to  construct 
a  rational  theplogy,  or  so-called  natural  theology,  and  yet 
that  reason  is  inadequate  to  the  task.  We  are  forced  to 
believe  there  is  an  infinite,  and  yet  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  infinite  is  inconceivable^ — cannot  be  thought,  and  the 
word  serves  only  to  mark  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  think. 
We  must  conceive  of  God  as  personal,  and  to  conceive 
him  as  personal  is  to  limit  him,  and  therefore  virtually;  to 
deny  him. 
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Now,  to  us,  reasoning  of  this  sort,  if  it  proves  anything, 
proves  that  nothing  is  provable,  and  that  nothing  remains  for 
us  but  doubt  and  uncertainty,  in  relation  either  to  natural  or 
revealed  religion.  Indeed,  the  author  himself  says  expressly, 
"  certainty  is  not  attainable,  only  probability.*^  We  have 
for  ourselves  a  strong  dislike  to  the  method  of  removing 
objections  to  revelation  by  proving  the  unreasonableness  of 
reason.  If  reason  is  not  true  and  infallible  in  her  own 
sphere,  revelation  is  not  provable;  for  though  it  may  itself 
transcend  reason,  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  revelation  only 
by  facts  or  evidence  addressed  to  reason  and  within  reason's 
competence.  He  who  establishes  scepticism  demolishes  with 
the  same  blow  both  science  and  faith.  Mr.  Mansel  cer- 
tainly does  not  intend  to  be  a  sceptic,  or  to  favor  scep- 
ticism ;  but  by  maintaining  that  reason  is  in  perpetual 
contradiction  with  herself,  at  once  affirming  and  denying 
contradictory  propositions,  he  undermines  science,  and  throws 
doubt  on  everything,  renders  all  so-called  knowledge  un- 
certain. 

The  author,  if  he  had  followed  his  strong  English  common 
sense,  without  aiming  at  any  philosophical  subtilty  or  refine- 
ment, would  have  served  his  purpose  far  better.  We  do  not 
and  cannot  accept  his  philosophical  system,  if  system  it 
can  be  called.  We  encountered  it  in  Dr.  Newman's  Essay 
on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.  We  encounter 
it,  latterly,  in  most  Oxford  scholars  who  pretend  to  any 
philosophy.  It  is  Kantism,  as  modified  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  has  been  refuted  again  and  again  in  the 
pages  of  our  Review.  The  gist  of  Sir  William's  philosophy 
is,  that  the  Infinite  is  unthinkable,  inconceivable,  and  marks 
for  us  merely  the  negation  of  thought.  Th«  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  Kantian  philosophy  is,  that  the  categories  are 
forms  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  we  can  know  or  think 
objects  only  under  the  forms  or  categories  of  our  own  under- 
.  standings ;  that  is,  the  form  of  the  thought,  whatever  it  be,  is 
imposed  by  the  subject  on  the  object,  not  by  the  object  on  the 
subject;  or  we  think  things  so  and  so  because  such  is  our 
mental  constitution,  not  because  things  are  so  and  so  a  parte 
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m,  independent  of  us  or  of  our  thought.  But  Kant  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  agree  that  we  cannot  think  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  that  we  can  have  direct  and  immediate 
intuition  only  of  phenomena.  The  noumenon  for  ever  escapes 
us,  although  we  are  forced  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
to  believe  the  noumenm^  really  exists.  Now,  we,  our  readers 
very  well  know,  reverse  this  famous  theory,  and  maintain 
that  we  see  things  so  and  so  because  they  are  really  so  and 
so,  not  because  such  or  such  is  our  intellectual  constitution. 
Mr.  Mansel,  following  the  renowned  German  and  the  illus- 
trious Scotsman,  maintains  that  the  object  of  knowledge,  of 
consciousness — a  very  equivocal  term,  which  he  nowhere  de^ 
fines— is  never  the  thing  or  reality  itself,  but  the  thing  under 
the  forms  of  our  understanding.  He  thus  makes  the  subject 
pro  tanto  object ;  and,  apprehending  the  object  only  under 
the  forms  of  the  subject,  he  can  never  say  that  the  object  is 
not,  as  Fichte  maintains,  simply  the  subject  taking  itself  as 
its  own  object,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  product  of  the 
subject  thinking — pure  philosophical  egoism,  which  resolves 
all  into  the  ego^  the  /cA,  or  /,  and  its  phenomena.  Fichte  only 
deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  his  master,  its  legitimate 
consequences,  as  Schelling^s  doctrine  of  Identity  is,  at  bottom, 
only  Fichteism,  less  boldly  and  scientifically  stated. 

Assuming  that  the  understanding  thinks  its  object  only 
uitder  the  forms  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Mansel  denies  that  the 
Infinite  or  the  Absolute  can  be  thought,  since  these  forms 
are  finite  and  present  only  the  finite.  He  does  not  appear  to 
be  aware  that  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  eternal, 
the  Infinite  of  which  he  speaks,  after  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel,  is  a  pure  abstraction,  and  therefore  a  sheer  nul- 
lity. Absolute  being  is  pure  being,  and  pure  being,  Hegel 
says  truly,  is  identical  with  no  being,  because  he  understands 
by  pure  being  abstract  being.  Mr.  Mansel  proves  clearly > 
without  appearing  to  be  aware  of  it,  that  abstractions  are 
unintelligible,  because  simple  nullities.  No  philosopher  worthy 
of  the  name  asserts  that  we  can  think  the  absolute  or  the 
infinite — ^not,  indeed,  because  thought'  conditions  or  limits 
the  object,  but  because   neither  is,  or  exists,  a  parte  rei. 
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Only  the  real  can  be  thought.     We  think  real  and  necessary 
being,  which  is  absolute,   not  the  absolute  abstracted  from 
the  real  and  necessary  being.     We  have  no  intuition  of  the 
infinite,  but  we  have  intuition  of  God,  who  is  infinite,  abso- 
lute, unconditioned,  eternal.  We  think  not  an  abstract  infinite, 
but  we  think  the  infinite  in  the  sense  that  it  really  is,  that  is, 
as  infinite   being.     God   is  infinite,   but   we  can   never  say 
the  infinite  is  God,  save  by  tliat  figure  of  speech  by  which 
we  put  the  abstract  for  the  concrete.     We  cannot,  of  course, 
think  the  infinite  infinitely,   in  its  own  infinite   nature  or 
essence,   with   an    infinite  thought    on    its    subjective  side. 
But  to  think  the  infinite  finitely,  is  still  to  think  the  infinite 
Being,  though  inadequately,  because  the  finiteness  attaches 
to  the   subject   thinking,   not    to   the  object  thought.     The 
argument  used  by  Mr.  Mansel,  after  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
to  prove  that  the  infinite — understanding  not   an   abstract, 
but  a  real  infinite,  that  is,  the  infinite  God — can  be  thought 
by  a  finite  being  only  under  finite  forms,  is  based  on  the 
false  assumption,  that  the  form  of  the  thought  depends  on  the 
subject,  not  on  the  object.     Certainly,  we  can  represent,  or 
re-present,  the  infinite  Being  to  ourselves  in  reflection,  only 
under  finite  forms,  for,  in  the  reflex  reason,  our  own  per- 
sonality intervenes,  and  imposes  on  its  thought  its  own  limita- 
tions ;  but  in  intuition,  which  presents  the  object,  the  object 
is  thoughts  under  it  own  forms,  and  is  thought  as  it  is,  a  parte 
rei.     The  pretence  that  we  cannot  think  the  infinite,  because 
our  thought  limits   the  object  thought,   the  unconditioned, 
because  thought  itself  conditions  its  object — the  great  argu- 
ment relied  on  by  Sir  William  Hamilton — we  cannot  accept "; 
for  the  object  is  thought  only  as  presented,  and  is  itself  the 
same,  whether  thought  or  unthought.     To  think  it  implies 
a  change  or   modification  in   us,    but  none  in    it : '  to  say 
we  cannot   think    the  infinite,   because   we  cannot  think  it 
without  thinking  the  finite,  and,  if  we  think  the  finite,  we 
must  think  it  as  distinguished  from   the  infinite,  then,  as 
a  limitation  of  the   infinite  will   hot  answer;    because  the 
finite  neither  in  fact  nor  in  thought  limits  the  infihite.     The 
difiiculty    arises   from    dealing   with   abstractions  instead  of 
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realities,  and  in  assuming  that  finite  existence  stands  opposed 
to  infinite  Being.  If  you  conceive  the  finite  as  standing  on  its 
own  bottom,  as  so  much  real  being,  this,  undoubtedly,  must 
be  conceded  to  be  the  case ;  but  conceive  the  finite  existence 
as  the  creature  or  product  of  the  infinite  Being,  and  then, 
instead  of  being  thought  as  a  limitation,  it  is  thought  as  a 
manifestation  of  infinite  power.  The  error  is  in  conceiving 
the  finite  as  real  being,  and  therefore  as  limiting  the  being 
called  infinite,  which,  of  course,  would  deny  the  infinite,  for 
the  quantity  of  being  represented  by  the  finite  would  need  to 
be  added  to  the  other  side  to  get  infinite  being,  and  the 
infinite  can  never  be  obtained  by  addition. 

The  finite  must  be  distinguished  from  the  infinite ;  but  to 
distinguish  is  to  limit,   and  what  is  limited  is  not  infinite, 
says  our  author.     What  is  limited  is  not  infinite,  we  grant ; 
but  to  distinguish  the  efiect  from  the  cause  is  not,  even  in 
thought,  to  limit  the  cause.     The  fallacy  is  in  assuming  that 
the  relation  between  infinite  and  finite  is  the  relation  of  co- 
existence,  whereas   it  is    the  relation   of   cause  and   effect. 
Creator  and    creation.     The  creature    does    not    limit    the 
Creator,  or  the  efiect  condition  the  cause ;  for  the  being  of 
the  creature  is  in  the  Creator,  of  the  efiect  in  the  cause,  as 
St.  Paul  teaches :  "  In  him  [God]  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.''     The  distinction  of  the  finite — understanding  by 
finite   creature,   not  independent  being  —  from    the  infinite^ 
limits  the  finite,  but  not  the  infinite;  for  the  finite  and  in- 
finite, in  this  case,  do  not  stand  in  the  same  category.     The 
creature  takes  nothing  from,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  Creator ; 
and  however  you  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  creatures, 
however  exalted  or  however  low  you  suppose  them,  the  sum 
of  being,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Mansel's  own  expressions,  remains 
the  same.     If  Mr.  Mansel  had  paid  more  attention  to  the 
facts  of  intuition,  or  to  the  intuitive  data^  which  include  the 
ideal  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  and  not  confined  himself 
so  exclusively  to  the  order  of  reflection,  he  would  have  seen 
that  his  reasoning  is  very  unsound,  and  that  the  apodictic 
element  of  all  thought  is  the  intuition  of  real  and  necessary, 
and  therefore,  infinite  Being. 
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Mr.  Mansel  adopts  the  teaching  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  simply  knowledge  of  relations,  is 
relative,  and  never  absolute  knowledge.  We  understand 
not  how  so  acute  a  philosopher  as  Sir  William  could  fall 
into  so  great  an  error.  Relations  in  themselves  are  nulli- 
ties, no  object  of  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  if  we  know 
only  relations,  we  know  nothing  at  all.  Relations  are 
nothing  without  the  related,  and  hence  we  must  know  the 
related  or  not  know  relations.  Finite  existences,  he  tells 
us,  are  relative  existences,  and  as  we  know  only  them,  we 
have  knowledge  not  of  the  absolute,  but  of  the  relative  only. 
He  is  the  dupe  of  a  word.  If  existences  are  only  relative, 
they  have  not  their  being,  and  therefore  are  not  intelligible 
in  themselves  ;  for  only  being  is  intelligible  in  itself,  since 
what  is  not  cannot  be  known.  They  are  and  can  be 
intelligible  only  in  the  other  term  of  the  relation,  and, 
therefore,  are  and  can  be  known  only  in  knowing  the 
absolute,  or  being  to  which  they  are  related,  and  on  which 
they  depend.  Finite  existence,  then,  is  unintelligible  without 
the  cognition  of  infinite  Being.  Lay  aside  the  abstract 
terms  of  reflection,  take  things  as  presented  in  intuition,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  know  the  relative  only  in  knowing 
the  absolute,  or  the  unrelated,— ^the  finite  only  in  knowing 
the  infinite,  that  is  to  say,  only  in  knowing  absolute  and 
infinite  Being,  God,  from  whom  finite  and  relative  existences 
proceed,  and  in  whom  they  have  their  being  and  their 
intelligibility. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mn  Mansel  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  infinite  presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  subject  infinite 
knowledge.  I  may  know  that  God  is,  and  is  infinite,  without 
knowing  all  that  he  is.  Let  us  drop  vague  and  abstract 
terms.  The  infinite  is  God,  real  and  necessary  being. 
Now,  in  saying  that  we  know  God  is,  we  never  pretend  that 
we  know  all  that  he  is,  or  that  we  know  him  as  he  is  in 
himself,  in  his  interior  essence.  Reason  can  answer  fully 
and  with  absolute  certainty  the  question,  Jn  sit  Deusf  but 
we  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  it  can  otherwise  than  very 
inadequately  answer  the  question,  Quid  sit  Deusf     If  we 
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can  know  Ood  at  all,  and  Mr.  Mansel  concedes  we  can,  we 
can  know  the  infinite,  for  he  i»  infinite.  But  that  we 
can  know  God  in  himself,  in  his  essence,  in  his  interior 
nature,  so  to  speak,  in  this  life,  and  by  our  natural  faculties, 
we  are  as  far  as  Mr.  Mansel  himself  from  maintaining ;  and 
though  we  do  not  accept,  perhaps  we  do  not  understand, 
the  process  by  which  he  refutes  them,  we  agree  with  him 
in  condemning  the  doctrine  put  forth  by  the  advocates  in 
Germany  of  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute,  that  we  may 
have  and  must  have  that  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  Being  and  essence  that  we  can  conclude  from  it 
what  must  be  the  nature  and  character  of  his  revelation.  But 
while  we  say  this  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the  full  length  of 
the  author,  and  deny  that  we  can  by  our  natural  faculties 
have  the  conceptions  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  rational 
theology  in  the  natural  order,  or  what  is  called  Natural 
Theology.  If  we  understand  him,  he  denies  that  we  have,  or 
can  have,  ^*such  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature  as  can 
constitute  the  foundation  of  a  natural  Theology .■*•  But  we 
must  here  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

*'  There  are  three  terms,  familiar  as  household  words,  in  the 
Yocabulary  of  Philosophy,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
every  system  of  Metaphysical  Theology.  To  conceive  the  Deity 
as  He  is,  we  must  conceive  Him  as  First  Cause,  as  Absolute,  and 
as  Infinite.  By  the  First  Cause ^  is  meant  that  which  produces  all 
things,  and  is  itself  produced  of  none.  By  the  Absolute,  is  meant 
that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  relation  to 
any  other  being.  By  the  Infinite,  is  meant  that  which  is  free  from 
all  possible  limitation ;  that  than  which  a  greater  is  inconceivable ; 
and  which,  consequently,  can  receive  no  additional  attribute  or 
mode  of  existence,  which  it  had  not  from  all  eternity. 

"  The  Infinite,  as  contemplated  by  this  philosophy,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  attributes,  each 
unlimited  in  its  kind.  It  cannot  be  conceived,  for  example,  after 
the  analogy  of  a  line,  infinite  in  length,  but  not  in  breadth;  or 
of  a  surface,  infinite  in  two  dimensions  of  space,  but  bounded  in 
the  third ;  or  of  an  intelligent  being,  possessing  some  one  or  more 
modes  of  consciousness  in  an  infinite  degree,  but  devoid  of  others. 
Even  if  it  be  granted,  which  is  not  the  case,  that  such  a  partial 
infinite  may  without  contradiction  be  conceived,  still  it  will  have 
a  relative  infinity  only,  and  be  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  the  Absolute      The  line  limited   in    breadth  is   thereby 
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necessarily  related  to  the  space  that  limits  it;    the  intelligeBce 
endowed  with  a  limited  number  of  attributes,  co-exists  with  others 
which  are  thereby  related  to  it,  as  cognate  or  opposite  modes  of 
consciousness.     The  metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity,  as 
absolute  and  infinite,  must  necessarily,  as  the  profoundest  meta* 
physicians  have  acknowledged,  amount  to  nothing  leM  than  the 
sum  of  all  reality.     *'  What  kind  of  an  Absolute  Being  is  that," 
says  Hegel,   "  which  does  not  contain  in  itself  all  that  is  actual, 
even  evil  included  ?  "    We  may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with  indig- 
nation ;    but  the   reasoning  is   unassailable.     If  the  Absolute  and 
Infinite  is  an  object  of  human  conception  at  all,  this,  and  none 
other,  is  the  conception  required.      That  which  is  conceived  as 
absolute  and  infinite  must  be  conceived  as  containing  within  itself 
the  sum,  not  only  of  all  actual,  but  of  all  possible,  modes  of  being. 
For  if  any  actual  mode  can  be  denied  of  it,  it  is  related  to  that 
mode,  and  limited  by  it ;  and  if  any  possible  mode  can  be  denied 
of  it,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  more  than  it  now  b,  and  such  a 
capability  is  a  limitation.      Indeed,  it  is   obvious  that  the  entire 
distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  actual  can  have  no  exis*:- 
ence  as  regards  the  absolutely  infinite ;    for  an  unrealized  possi- 
bility is  necessarily  a  relation  and  a  limit.     The  scholastic  saying, 
Deus  est  actus  purus,  ridiculed  as  it  has  been  by  modern  critics, 
is  in    truth  but  the    expression,   in   technical   language,   of    the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  philosophy,  both  in  earlier  and  later 
times. 

"  But  these  three  conceptions,  the  Cause,  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  imply  contradiction 
to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction,  as  attributes  of  one  and 
the  same  Being  ?  A  Cause  cannot,  as  such,  be  absolute ;  the 
Absolute  cannot,  as  such,  be  a  cause.  The  cause,  as  such,  exists 
only  in  relation  to  its  effect :  the  cause  is  a  cause  of  the  effect ; 
the  effect  is  an  effect  of  the  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
ception of  the  Absolute  implies  a  possible  existence  out  of  all 
relation.  We  attempt  to  escape  from  this  apparent  contradiction, 
by  introducing  the  idea  of  succession  in  time.  The  Absolute 
exists  first  by  itself,  and  afterwards  becomes  a  Cause.  But  here 
we  are  checked  by  the  third  conception,  that  of  the  Infinite.  How 
can  the.  Infinite  become  that  which  it  was  not  from  the  first  ?  If 
Causation  is  a  possible  mode  of  existence,  that  which  exists  with- 
out causing  is  not  infinite ;  that  which  becomes  a  cause  has  passed 
beyond  its  former  limits.  Creation  at  any  particular  moment  of 
time  being  thus  inconceivable,  the  philosopher  is  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  Pantheism,  which  pronounces  the  effect  to  be  mere 
appearance,  and  merges  all  real  existence  in  the  cause.  The 
validity  of  this  alternative  will  be  examined  presently. 

"  Meanwhile,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  supposition  of  a  true 
causation.      Supposing  the  Absolute   to  become  a  cause,  it  will 
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follow  that  it  operates  by  means  of  ftree  will  and  consciousness. 
For  a  necessary  cause  cannot  be  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite. 
If  necessitated  by  something  beyond  itself,  it  is  thereby  limited 
by  a  superior  power;  and  if  necessitated  by  itself,  it  has  in  its 
own  nature  a  necessary  relation  to  its  eflfect.  The  act  of  causation 
mast,  therefore,  be  voluntary;  and  volition  is  only  possible  in 
a  conscious  being.  But  consciousness,  again,  is  only  conceivable 
as  a  relation.  There  must  be  a  conscious  subject,  and  an 
object  of  which  he  is  conscious*  The  subject  is  a  subject  to  the 
object;  the  object  is  an  object  to  the  subject;  and  neither  can 
exist  by  itself  as  the  absolute.  This  difficulty,  again,  may  be  for 
the  moment  evaded,  by  distinguishing  between  the  absolute  as 
rebited  to  another,  and  the  absolute  as  related  to  itself.  The 
Absolute,  it  may  be  said,  may  possibly  be  conscious,  provided  it 
is  only  conscious  of  itself.  But  this  alternative  is,  in  ultimate 
analysis,  no  less  self- destructive  than  the  other.  For  the  object  of 
consciousness,  whether  a  mode  of  the  subject's  existence  or  not, 
is  either  created  in  and  by  the  act  of  consciousness,  or  has  an 
existence  independent  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  object  depends 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  subject  alone  is  the  true  absolute.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  subject  depends  upon  the  object,  and  the  object 
alone  is  the  true  absolute.  Or,  if  we  attempt  a  third  hypothesis, 
and  maintain  that  each  exists  independently  of  the  other,  we 
have  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  pair  of  relatives ;  for  co-existence, 
whether  in  consciousness  or  not,  is  itself  a  relation. 

"  Tht  corollary  from  this  reasoning  is  obvious.  Not  only  is  the 
Absolute,  as  conceived,  incapable  of  a  necessary  relation  to  any- 
thing else ;  but  it  is  also  incapable  of  containing,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  its  own  nature,  an  essential  relation  within  itself;  as  a 
whole,  for  instance,  composed  of  parts,  or  as  a  substance  consisting 
of  attributes,  or  as  a  conscious  subject  in  antithesis  to  an  object. 
For  if  there  is  in  the  absolute  any  principle  of  unity,  distinct  from 
the  mere  accumulation  of  parts  or  attributes,  this  principle  alone 
is  the  true  absolute.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  prin- 
ciple, then  there  is  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  plurality  of  rela- 
tives. The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  philosophy,  in  pronouncing 
that  the  absolute  is  both  one  and  simple,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
voice  of  reason  also,  so  far  as  reason  has  any  voice  in  the  matter. 
But  this  absolute  unity,  as  indifferent  and  containing  no  attributes, 
can  neither  be  distinguished  from  the  multiplicity  of  finite  beings 
by  any  characteristic  feature,  nor  be  identified  with  them  in  their 
multiplicity.  Thus  we  are  landed  in  an  inextricable  dilemma. 
The  Absolute  cannot  be  conceived  as  conscious,  neither  can  it  be 
conceived  as  unconscious  :  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  complex, 
neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  simple :  it  cannot  be  conceived  by 
difference,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  by  the  absence  of  difference : 
it  cannot  be  identified  with  the  universe,  neither  can  it  be  distin* 
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guished  from  it.  The  One  and  the  Many,  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  existence,  are  thus  alike  incomprehensible. 

"  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  Rational  Theology  being  thus 
self- destructive,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  same  anta- 
gonism manifested  in  their  special  applications.  These  naturally 
inherit  the  infirmities  of  the  principle  from  which  they  spring. 
If  an  absolute  and  infinite  consciousness  is  a  conception  whieb  con- 
tradicts itself,  we  need  not  wonder  if  its  several  modifications 
mutually  exclude  each  other.  A  mental  attribute,  to  be  conceived 
as  infinite,  must  be  in  actual  exercise  on  every  possible  object : 
otherwise  it  is  potential  only  with  regard  to  those  on  which  it  is 
not  exercised;  and  an  unrealized  potentiality  is  a  limitation. 
Hence  every  infinite  mode  of  consciousness  must  be  regarded  as 
extending  over  the  field  of  every  other ;  and  their  common  action 
involves  a  perpetual  antagonism.  How,  for  example,  can  Infinite 
Power  be  able  to  dp  all  things,  and  yet  Infinite  Goodness  be 
unable  to  do  evil?  How  can  Infinite  Justice  exact  the  utmost 
penalty  for  every  sin,  and  yet  Infinite  Mercy  pardon  the  sinner  ? 
How  can  Infinite  Wisdom  know  all  that  is  to  come,  and  yet 
Infinite  Freedom  be  at  liberty  to  do  or  to  forbear.  How  is  the 
existence  of  Evil  compatible  with  that  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
Being ;  for  if  he  wills  it,  he  is  not  infinitely  good  ;  and  if  he  wills 
it  not,  his  will  is  thwarted  and  his  sphere  of  action  limited  ?  Here 
again,  the  Pantheist  is  ready  with  his  solution.  There  is  in  reality- 
no  such  thing  as  evil ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  punishment :  there 
is  no  real  relation  between  God  and  man  at  all.  God  is  all  that 
really  exists  :  He  does,  by  the  necessity  of  His  Nature,  all  that  is 
done  :  all  acts  are  equally  necessary  and  equally  divine :  all  diver- 
sity is  but  a  distorted  representation  of  unity :  all  evil  is  but  a 
delusive  appearance  of  good.  Unfortunately,  the  Pantheist  does 
not  tell  us  whence  all  this  delusion  derives  its  seeming  existence. 

"  Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  an  instant  that  these  difficulties 
are  surmounted,  and  the  existence  of  the  Absolute  securely  estab- 
lished on  the  testimony  of  reason.  Still  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  reconciling  this  idea  with  that  of  a  Cause :  we  have  done  nothing 
towards  explaining  how  the  absolute  can  give  rise  to  the  rela- 
tive, the  infinite  to  the  finite.  If  the  condition  of  causal  activity 
is  a  higher  state  than  that  of  quiescence,  the  absolute,  whether 
acting  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  has  passed  from  a  condition  of 
comparative  imperfection  to  one  of  comparative  perfection;  and 
therefore  was  not  originally  perfect.  If  the  state  of  activity  is 
fin  inferior  state  of  quiescence,  the  Absolute,  in  becoming  a  cause, 
has  lost  its  original  perfection,  lliere  remains  only  the  supposition 
that  the  two  states  are  equal,  and  the  act  of  creation  one  of 
complete  indifference.  But  this  supposition  annihilates  the  unity 
of  the  absolute,  or  it  annihilates  itself.  If  the  act  of  creation  is 
real,   and  yet  indifferent,  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of  two 
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coDceptions  of  the  absolute,  the  one  as  productive,  the  other  as  non- 
productive. If  the  act  is  not  real,  the  supposition  itself  vanishes, 
and  we  are  thrown  once  more  on  the  alternative  of  Pantheism. 

"  Again,  how  can  the  Relative  be  conceived  as  coming  into 
being  ?  If  it  is  a  distinct  reality  from  the  absolute,  it  must  be 
conceived  as  passing  from  non-existence  into  existence.  But  to 
conceive  an  object  as  non-existent,  is  again  a  self-contradiction; 
for  that  which  is  conceived  exists,  as  an  object  of  thought,  in  and 
by  that  conception.  We  may  abstain  from  thinking  of  an  object 
at  all ;  but,  if  we  think  of  it,  we  cannot  but  think  of  it  as  existing. 
It  is  possible  at  one  time  not  to  think  of  an  object  at  all,  and  at 
another  to  think  of  it  as  already  in  being ;  but  to  think  of  it  in 
the  act  of  becoming,  in  the  progress  from  not  being  into  l)eing,  is 
to  think  that  which,  in  the  very  thought,  annihilates  itself.  Here 
again  the  Pantheistic  hypothesis  seems  forced  upon  us.  We  can 
think  of  creation  only  as  a  change  in  the  condition  of  that  which 
already  exists;  and  thus  the  creature  is  conceivable  only  as  a 
phenomenal  mode  of  the  being  of  the  Creator. 

"  The  whole  of  this  web  of  contradictions  (and  it  might  be 
extended,  if  necessary,  to  a  far  greater  length),  is  woven  from  one 
original  warp  and  woof ; — namely,  the  impossibility  of  conceiving 
the  co-existence  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and  the  cognate 
impossibility  of  conceiving  a  first  commencement  of  phenomena, 
or  the  absolute  giving  birth  to  the  relative,  llie  laws  of  thought 
appear  to  admit  of  no  possible  escape  from  the  meshes  in  which 
thought  is  entangled,  save  by  destroying  one  or  the  other  of  the 
cords  of  which  they  are  composed.  Pantheism  or  Atheism  are 
thus  the  alternatives  offered  to  us,  according  as  we  prefer  to  save 
the  infiuite  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  finite,  or  to  maintain  the  finite  by 
denying  the  existence  of  the  infinite." — Pp.  75 — 82. 

Through  all  this  extract  the  reader  will  perceive  runs  the 
vicious  philosophy  already  indicated.  The  author  professes 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  his  purpose,  so  far  as  we  can  get  at 
it,  is  to  refute,  on  the  one  hand,  what  he  calls  rationalism,  or 
the  pretence  that  reason  alone,  without  any  revelation,  suiRces 
to  construct  an  adequate  theology,  and  to  determine  the 
proper  worship  of  God  ;  and,  on  the  other,  what  he  calls;  as 
we  think  very  improperly,  dogmatism,  of  which  W^olfius  was 
the  great  advocate,  and  in  some  sense  the  founder,  that 
reason,  when  once  the  revelation  is  made,  is  able  to  com- 
prehend and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  its  dogmas.  We 
have  not,  therefore,  to  prove  to  him  any  portion  of  natural 
rehgion,  or  what  St.  Thomas  calls  the  preamble  to  faith  ; 
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.consequently,  he  must  be  supposed  himself  to  accept  the  three 
terms  be  mentions,  and  hold  that,  independently  of  revelation, 
God  is  first  Cause,  Absolute,  and  Infinite.  If  this  can- 
not be  done  independently  of  revelation,  no  revelation  can 
possibly  be  proved.  Faith  rests  on  the  fact,  that  God  is 
infinitely  v&riza;  or  true,  and  is  himself  ^nma  Veritas  in  being, 
in  knowing,  and  in  speaking ;  unless  this  fact  can  be  known 
from  reason,  faith  cannot  be  an  intelligent  and  reasonable 
faith.  To  maintain,  then,  that  God  cannot-  be  known,  with- 
out revelation,  to  be  real  and  necessary,  that  is,  absolute  and 
infinite  Being,  and  the  First  Cause  of  all  things,  is  to  main- 
tain that  man  cannot  be  the  recipient  of  a  revelation  from  his 
Maker. 

'^  The  metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity  [God],^ 
says  the  author,  **  as  absolute  and  infinite,  must  necessarily, 
as  the  profoundest  metaphysicians  have  acknowledged,  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  the  sum  of  all  reality.  '  What  kind 
of  an  Absolute  Bdng  is  that,^  says  Hegel,  ^  which  does  not 
contain  in  itself  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil  included?' 
We  may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with  indignation,  but 
the  reasoning  is  unassailable.^  Must  contain  in  himself  all 
real  being  and  actual  existence,  tanquam  causuy  we  concede, 
but  not,  therefore,  evil,  for  evil  is  neither  being  nor  exist- 
ence; is  not,  to  speak  scholastically,  an  entity,  but  is  simply 
a  negative,  the  absence  of  good,  as  cold  is  the  absence  of 
heat.  *^  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  distinction 
between  the  possible  and  the  actual  can  have  no  existence 
as  regards  the  absolutely  infinite.*"  Certainly  not.  The 
possible,  when  we  speak  of  God,  is  his  real  ability  to  place 
such  or  such  an  existence,  ad  ewtra^  or  to  clothe  such  or  such 
an  idea, — idea  ewemplaris^  eternal  in  his  own  essence, — with 
existence.  There  is  no  possibility  in  God  ;  all  in  him  is  real, 
actual ;  and  hence  the  Schoolmen  say,  he  is  actus  purusj  or 
actus  purissimus, 

*'  But  these  three  conceptions,  the  Cause,  the  Absolute, 
the  Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  imply 
contradiction  to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction  as* 
attributes  of  one  and  the  same  Being?     A  c^use>  as  suc^. 
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cannot  he  absolute;  the  Absolute  cannot  be  a  cause.  A 
cause  exists  only  in  relation  to  its  effect — the  cause  is  a  cause 
of  the  effect ;  the  effect  is  an  effect  of  the  cause."^  That  is  to 
say,  the  cause  is  a  cause  only  in  causing,  and  till  it  causes 
it  is  not  a  cause,  consequently  is  made  a  cause  by  what  it 
causes  I  *'  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  the  Abso- 
lute implies  a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation.^  The 
absolute  is  that  which  is  free  from  all  relation,  but  a  cause  is 
under  a  particular  relation  to  the  effect.  The  two  concep- 
tions thus  mutually  exclude  each  other.  ^^  We  attempt  to 
escape  the  apparent  contradiction  by  introducing  the  idea 
of  succession  in  time.  The  Absolute  exists  first  by  itself, 
and  afterwards  becomes  a  Cause.  But  here  we  are  checked 
by  the  third  conception,  that  of  the  Infinite.  How  can  the 
Infinite  become  that  which  it  was  not  from  the  first  ?^^  There 
is  and  can  be  no  becoming  in  God,  for  he  is  actus  purissimus; 
all  in  him  is  actual,  and  nothing  .simply  potential ;  so 
much  is  certain.  The  difficulty  suggested  by  the  author 
is  a  well-known  difficulty,  and  is  amply  met  by  all  our 
theologians  of  any  note.  It  is  simply  how  to  reconcile  the  fact 
of  creation  in  time  with  the  infinite  perfection  and  immuta- 
bility of  God  ?  The  difficulty  originates  in  precisely  what 
Mr.  Mansel  supposes  to  be  introduced  as  a  means  of  escaping 
it,  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  the  succession  bf 
time  into  eternity.  Eternity  is  not,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
maintains,  the  negation  or  limit  of  human  thought,  but  is 
the  negation  of  time,  and  positive  duration  without  succes- 
sion, or  an  existence  always  present.  Eternity  can  be  con- 
ceived neither  as  past  nor  as  future,  and  is  always  expressed 
by  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  be.  It  is,  and  is  included 
in  the  conception  of  God,  as,  I  am  that  I  am,  or  as  real 
and  necessary  Being.  Time  is  not  an  entity,  but  a  relation, 
and  simply  the  relation  of  created  existences  in  the  order  of 
succession,  as  space  is  their  relation  in  the  order  of  co-exist- 
ence. Time  then  begins  and  ends  with  creation,  and  is  con- 
ceivable only  within  the  created  order ;  out  of  that  order 
there  is  no  relation  of  time  or  space ;  there  is  only  the  rela- 
tion of  the  effect  to  its  cause.     The  old  question,   whether 
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the  world  might  have  been  created  aA  iEterno,  in  its  old 
sense  is  an  unaskable  question,  because  that  sense  is  founded 
on  a  false  notion  of  time.  The  world  has  truly  been  created 
oA  iBterno^  for,  prior  to  its  creation,  there  was  no  time,  and 
the  prior  is  only  in  the  logical  order.  God  existed  prior  to 
the  creation  as  the  cause  exists  prior  to  the  efiect,  but  no 
time  elapses  between  the  existence  of  his  causality  and  the 
creation.  There  is  no  space  between  the  power  to  create  and 
the  actual  creation,  and  therefore  no  reduction  in  Grod  of 
possibility  to  act,  no  becoming  of  a  cause,  for  the  cause  is 
eternal^  and  exerts  its  force  in  eternity,  and  time  attaches 
only  to  the  effect.  The  creative  act  is  in  eternity,  not  in 
time ;  with  it  time  begins.  There  is,  then,  no  contradiction 
between  the  conception  of  God  as  Creator,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  His  absoluteness,  infinity,  or  unchangeableness. 
The  contradiction  arises  from  the  fundamental  error  of  the 
Hamiltonian  and  Kantian  philosophy,  that  the  understand- 
ing imposes  its  own  forms  and  limitations  on  the  object,  and 
timt  time  and  space  are  necessary  forms  of  all  our  con- 
ceptions. This  is  not  true,  and  if  it  were,  we  could  have  no 
conception  of  God  at  all,  for  he  is  not  in  space,  and  he 
inhabiteth  eternity. 

The  main  difficulty  in  what  follows  in  the  extract  arises 
from  supposing  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  God  is  a  rela- 
tion between  the  Relative  and  the  Absolute.  The  relation 
is  not  reciprocal,  and  God  and  creation  are  not  correlatives, 
each  connoting  the  other,  for  God.  is  a  free  not  a  necessary 
creator;  creation  creates  no  change  in  him,  and  places  him 
under  no  relation  whatever ;  for  the  creation,  if  we  would 
speak  accurately,  is  not  a  relative  or  finite  being,  or  as  the 
Schoolmen  say,  ens  secundum  quid.  It  is  not  ens  at  all,  but 
ewistens^  and  has  its  substans  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  creative 
act  of  God,  and  therefore  has  being  only  in  God,  only  as 
joined  to  God,  mediante  that  act.  The  act  of  God  produces 
existences  absolutely  dependent  on  him,  but  does  not  place 
him  in  any  dependence  on  them ;  it  leaves  him  as  inde- 
pendent as  if  no  creation  ad  ewtra  had  taken  place,  there- 
fore leaves  him  equally  absolute  in  his  own  being.     He  does 
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not  go  oat  of  hh  own  being  to  create,  any  fnore  than  he 
evolves  creation  from  his  own  being.  He  does  not  impart 
his  being  or  any  being  at  all  to  creatures,  but  retains  his 
whole  being  in  himself,  and  they  have  and  can  have  no 
being  in  th^siselves;  otherwise  they. would  be  God,  or  Godsi 
Tbey  exist,  are  substances  only  as  united  to  his  being  through 
the  creative  act.  Hence,  if  that 'act  be  withdrawn,  inter- 
rupted, or  suspended,  they  cease  to  exist,  drop  into  nothing, 
are  annihilated,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  they  con-* 
tained  either  their  own  being  or  their  own  substans  in 
themselves. 

The  author  maintains,  very  properly,  that  the  absolute 
must  be  conceived  as  one  and  simple ;  but  if  so  conceived,  a 
new  difficulty  arises :  *'  This  absolute  unity,  as  indifferent j 
and  containing  no  attributes,  can  neither  be  distinguished 
from  the  multiplicity  of  finite  beings  by  any  characteristic 
feature,  nor  be  identified  with  them  in  their  multiplicity. 
Thus  we  are  landed  in  an  inextricable  dilemma.^  The 
dilemma  is  unreal.  If  in  God  no  distinction  be  admissible 
between  his  essentia  and  his  esse,  between  his  being  and  his 
attributes,  or  between  one  oi  his  attributes  and  another,  as 
is  the  case,  then  we  must  conceive  of  him  as  mere  abstract 
and  dead  unity,  the  ^reine  Seyn  of  Hegel !  Whence  does 
this  follow  ?  And  what  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving  God 
as  one  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  real  and  necessary 
being,  being  in  its  fulness,  and  therefore  actual  living  being  ? 
The  difficulty  comes  from  the  unreal  character  of  the  author''s 
philosophy,  which  deals  with  conceptions  and  abstractions, 
and  passes  over  in  unpardonable  neglect  intuitions  and 
realities.  The  Being  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  is,  no  doubt, 
a  dead  being,  a  dead  unity,  without  attributes,  and  indis^ 
tinguishable  from  not-being,  because  it  is  derived  from  psy- 
chological abstraction ;  but  such  is  not  the  being  presented  us 
by  its  own  act  in  intuition.  How  often  must  we  repeat  that 
abstractions  are  nullities,  and  that  a  philosophy  that  startti 
from  a  nullity  can  end  only  in  nihilism  ? 

^'  The  fundamental  conceptions  of  Rational  Theology  being 
thus  self-destructive.*"     We  have  not  found  the  real  elements 
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of  Rational  Theology  self-destructive.  The  abstract  con* 
oeptions  with  which  the  author  supposes  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  it  are  8elf-<lestructive,  we  grant;  but  what  proves 
that  it  is  necessary  to  construct  it  with  those  conceptions? 
What  need  is  there  of  starting  with  abstractions  at  all  ? 
Suppose  the  author  should  abandon  the  Kantian  and  Hamil- 
tonian  Conceptualising  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ihe 
elements  and  basis  of  our  knowledge  are  not  conceptions 
formed  or  created  by  the  human  mind,  but  realities  preu 
sented  to  the  mind  objectively  in  immediate  intuition ;  he 
would  then  see  that  the  order  of  knowledge  follows  not 
the  order  of  conception,  but  the  order  of  intuition,  therefore 
of  reality,  of  being,  and  can  be  no  more  8elf*destructive  ch* 
composed  of  contradictory  elements  than  being  or  reality 
itself.  Let  him  once  for  all  dismiss  his  mundus  logicus 
which  he  interposes,  without  being  aware  of  it,  between 
the  mind  and  the  mundua  physicua^  or  real  world.  ^^  How 
can  infinite  power  be  able  to  do  all  things,  and  yet  infinite 
goodness  not  be  able  to  do  evil?^^  God  can  do  everything  but 
annihilate  himself,  and  that  is  all  that  is  ever  understood  by 
infinite  power.  Power  in  God  is  not  separable  from  infinite 
goodness,  and  is  an  infinitely  good  power ;  and  an  infinitely 
good  power  cannot  do  evil,  without  contradicting,  that  is, 
annihilating  its  own  nature.  ^^  How  can  infinite  justice  exact 
the  utmost  penalty  for  every  sin,  and  yet  infinite  mercy 
pardon  the  sinner?^  Because  justice  and  mercy  in  God 
are  never  separable ;  and  because,  as  sin  is  an  offence  against 
God,  a  debt  due  to  him,  he  is  always  free  to  pardon  when  he 
sees  proper,  without  ofiending  justice.  There  is  no  repug- 
nance in  supposing  God  to  pardon  the  sinner  on  simple 
repentance,  if  he  chooses ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  so,  it  is  not 
because  he  cannot  do  so  justly,  but  because  he  chooses  to 
make  sin  the  occasion  of  an  infinitely  higher  manifestation 
of  his  mercy,  his  love,  and  his  goodness.  ^^  How  can  in- 
finite Wisdom  know  all  that  is  to  come,  and  yet  infinite 
Freedom  be  at  liberty  to  do  or  forbear  ?*"  How  it  can  be 
so  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell,  and  yet  not  be  obliged  to 
conceive  that   the  wisdom   contradicts   the   freedom,  or  the 
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freedom  thcr  wisdom.  In  knowing  that  God  is  infinite  in  his 
being,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  infinite,  or  that  there  remain  no  mysteries  in  the  divine 
nature  or  in  the  divine  operations  inscrutable  to  human  reason. 
We  know  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  does  all  things  for  a  wise 
and  good  end,  and  that  all  a  good  being  does  is  and  must 
be  good.  God  does  not  make  the  evil ;  man  whom  he 
makes,  as  coming  from  his  hands,  is  good,  and  the  only 
evil  there  is  comes  from  the  abuse  which  man  makes  of  his 
own  faculties.  Infinite  Wisdom  may  see  that  it  is  better  to 
create  man  with  free  will,  of  which  sin  is  an  abuse,  than  not 
to  create  him. 

Suppose  these  difficulties  surmounted.  *^  Stil],^  says  the 
author,  '^  we  have  not  succeeded  in  reconciling  this  idea 
[the  Absolute]  with  that  of  a  cause;  we  have  done  nothing 
towards  explaining  how  the  absolute  can  give  rise  to  the 
relative,  the  infinite  to  the  finite.^  Very  true ;  but  to  a  solid 
foundation  for  natural  religion  it  sufiices  to  know  the  fact  that 
God  does  create,  and  that  the  universe  is  his  creation.  If  we 
know  the  fact,  it  is  enough,  without  our  being  able  to  explain 
how  it  is  done. 

The  author  attempts  to  prove  that  while  we  are  obliged  to 
conceive  of  God  as  personal,  we  are  equally  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  conception  of  personality  contradicts  the  conception 

of  infinity. 

» 

"  Subordinate  to  the  general  law  of  Time,  to  which  all  conscious- 
ness is  subject,  there  are  two  inferior  conditions,  to  which  the  two 
great  divisions  of  consciousness  are  severally  subject.  Our  know- 
ledge of  body  is  governed  by  the  condition  of  space  ;  our  knowledge 
of  mind  by  that  of  personality.  I  can  conceive  no  qualities  of 
body,  save  as  having  a  definite  local  position;  and  I  can  con- 
ceive no  qualities  of  mind,  save  as  modes  of  a  conscious  self. 
With  the  former  of  these  limitations  our  present  argument  is  not 
concerned;  but  the  latter,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  con- 
ception of  spiritual  existence,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  philosophical  value  of  man's  conception  of  an  infinite 
Mind. 

"  The  various  mental  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  God — Bene- 
volence, Holiness,  Justice,  Wisdom,  for  example — can  be  conceived 
by  us  only  as  existing  in  a  benevolent  and  holy  and  just  and  wise 
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Being»  who  is  not  identical  with  any  one  of  his  attribntes,  but  the 
common  subject  of  them  all  f  in  one  word,  in  a  Person.  But  Per- 
sonality, as  we  conceive  it,  is  essentially  a  limitation  and  a  rela- 
tion. Our  own  personality  is  presented  to  us  as  relative  and 
limited ;  and  it  is  from  that  presentation  that  all  our  representative 
notions  of  personality  are  derived.  Personality  is  presented  to  us 
as  a  relation  between  the  conscious  self  and  the  various  modes  of 
his  consciousness.  There  is  no  personality  in  abstract  thought 
without  a  thinker:  there  is  no  thinker,  unless  he  exercises  some 
mode  of  thought.  Personality  is  also  a  limitation ;  for  the  thought 
and  the  thinker  are  distinguished  from  and  limit  each  other ;  and 
the  several  modes  of  thought  are  distinguished  each  from  each  by- 
limitation  likewise.  If  I  am  any  one  of  my  own  thoughts,  I  live 
and  die  with  each  successive  moment  of  my  consciousness.  If  I 
am  not  any  one  of  my  own  thoughts,  I  am  limited  by  that  very 
difference,  and  each  thought,  as  different  from  another,  is  limited 
also.  This,  too,  has  been  clearly  seen  by  philosophical  theologians  ; 
and,  accordingly ,(  they  have  maintained  that  in  God  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  subject  of  consciousness  and  its  modes,  nor 
between  one  mode  and  another.  *  God,'  says  Augustine,  '  is  not  a 
Spirit  as  regards  substance,  and  good  as  regards  quality ;  but  both 
as  regards  substance.  The  justice  of  God  is  one  with  bis  goodness 
and  with  his  blessedness;  and  all  are  one  with  his. spirituality.' 
But  this  assertion,  if  it  be  literally  true  (and  of  this  we  have  no 
means  of  judging),  annihilates  Personality  itself,  in  the  only  form 
in  which  we  can  conceive  it.  We  cannot  transcend  our  own  per- 
sonality, as  we  cannot  transcend  our  own  relation  to  time :  and  to 
speak  of  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Person,  is  simply  to  use  language 
to  which,  however  true  it  may  be  in  a  superhuman  sense,  no  mode 
of  human  thought  can  possibly  attach  itself. 

"  But  are  we  therefore  justified,  even  on  philosophical  grounds,  in 
denying  the  Personality  of  God  ?  or  do  we  gain  a  higher  or  a  truer 
representation  of  Him,  by  asserting,  with  the  ancient  or  the  modem 
Pantheist,  that  God,  as  absolute  and  infinite,  can  have  neither 
intelligence  nor  will  ?  Far  from  it.  We  dishonour  God  far  more 
by  identifpng  Him  with  the  feeble  and  negative  impotence  of 
thought,  which  we  are  pleased  to  style  the  Infinite,  than  by  re<» 
matning  content  within  those  limits  which  He  for  his  own  good 
purposes  has  imposed  upon  us,  and  confining  ourselves  to  a  mani* 
festation,  imperfect  indeed  and  inadequate,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
so,  but  still  the  highest  idea  that  we  can  form,  the  noblest  tribute 
that  we  can  offer.  Personality,  with  all  its  limitations,  though 
frur  from  exhibiting  the  absolute  nature  of  God  as  He  is,  is  yet 
truer,  grander,  more  elevating,  more  religious,  than  those  barren, 
vague,  meaningless  abstractions  in  which  men  babble  about  nothing 
under  the  name  of  the  Infinite.  Personal,  conscious  existence, 
limited  though  it  be,  is  yet  the  noblest  of  all  existences  of  which 
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man  can  dream  ;  for  it  is  that  bj  which  idl  existence  is  reTealed  to 
him :  it  is  grander  than  the  grandest  object  which  man  can  know ; 
for  it  is  that  which  knows,  not  that  which  is  known.  '  Man/  says 
Pascal,  '  is  but  a  reed,  the  frailest  in  nature ;  but  he  is  a  reed  that 
thinks.  It  needs  not  that  the  whole  universe  should  arm  itself  to 
crush  him ;  a  vapour,  a  drop  of  water,  will  suffice  to  destroy  him. 
Bat  should  the  universe  crush  him,  man  would  yet  be  nobler  than 
that  which  destroys  him ;  for  he  knows  that  he  dies ;  while  of  the 
advantage  which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe  knows 
nothing.'  It  is  by  consciousness  alone  that  we  know  that  God 
exists,  or  that  we  are  able  to  ofier  Him  any  service.  It  is  only  by 
conceiving  Him  as  a  Conscious  Being,  that  we  can  stand  in  any 
religious  relation  to  Him  at  all ;  that  we  can  form  such  a  repre-* 
sentation  of  Him  as  is  demanded  by  our  spiritual  wants,  insufficient 
though  it  be  to  satisfy  our  intellectual  curiosity. 

"  It  is  from  the  intense  consciousness  of  our  own  real  existence 
as  Persons,  that  the  conception  of  reality  takes  its  rise  in. our 
minds:  it  is  through  that  consciousness  alone  that  we  can  raise 
ourselves  to  the  faintest  image  of  the  supreme  reality  of  God, 
What  is  reality,  and  what  is  appearance,  is  the  riddle  which  Philo- 
sophy has  put  forth  from  the  birthday  of  human  thought;  and 
the  only  approach  to  an  answer  has  been  a  voice  from  the  depths  of 
the  personal  consciousness :  '  I  think ;  therefore  I  am.'  In  the 
antithesis  between  the  thinker  and  the  object  of  his  thought, — be- 
tween myself  and  that  which  is  related  to  me, — we  find  the  type  and 
the  source  of  the  universal  contrast  between  the  one  and  the  many, 
the  permanent  and  the  changeable,  the  real  and  the  apparent. 
That  which  I  see,  that  which  I  hear,  that-  which  I  think,  that 
which  I  feel,  changes  and  passes  away  with  each  moment  of  my 
varied  existence.  I,  who  see,  and  hear,  and  think,  apd  feel,  am 
the  one  continuous  self,  whose  existence  gives  unity  and  connection 
to  the  whole.  Personality  comprises  all  that  we  know  of  that 
which  exists :  relation  to  personality  comprises  all  that  we  know 
of  that  which  seems  to  exist.  And  when,  from  the  little  world  of 
man's  consciousness  and  its  objects,  we  would  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the 
inexhaustible  universe  beyond,  and  ask  to  whom  all  this  is  related, 
the  highest  existence  is  still  the  highest  personality ;  and  the  Source 
of  all  Being  reveals  Himself  by  His  name,  I  AM."— Pp.  102-105. 

s 

We  have  heard  all  this  before,  but  we  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  understand  why  personality  should  be  said  to  be  a 
limitation.  By  personality,  we  understand  the  last  cample- 
ment  of  rational  nature^  and  to  say  of  any  rational  nature 
that.it  is  a  person,  is  to  say  that  it  has  its  last  complement, 
IS  full  or  complete.  Now,  how  the  fulness  or  completion 
of  a  nature  can  be  its  limitation,  is  more  than  we  are  able 
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to  comprehend.  If  the  nature  is  infinite,  it  will,  if  it  has 
personality,  be  an  infinite  person.  We  see,  therefore,  no 
contradiction  between  personality  and  infinity.  *<  Our  own 
personality  is  presented  to  us  as  relative  and  limited.^  No 
doubt  of  that,  because  we  are  ourselves  relative  and  limited, 
not  absolute  and  infinite.  *^  It  is  from  that  presentation 
that  all  our  representative  notions  of  personality  are  de- 
rived.^ We  are  not  sure  of  that,  for  we  are  not  psycholo- 
gists, making  God  in  our  own  image  and  likeness ;  we  are 
disposed  rather  to  regard  man  as  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  Human  personality  copies  the  divine;  not 
the  divine  the  human.  ^^  There  is  no  personality  in  abstract 
thought  without  a  thinker.^  It  would  be  more  pertinent 
to  say,  there  is  no  thought  without  a  thinker.  *^  There  is 
no  thinker,  unless  he  exercises  some  mode  of  thought.^ 
Why  not  say  plainly,  no  one  is  a  thinker  unless  he  thinks  ? 
*^  Personality  is  also  a  limitation ;  for  the  thought  and  the 
thinker  are  distinguished  from  and  limit  each  other.^  The 
thinker  limits  thought,  if  you  will ;  but  we  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  inform  us  how  the  thought  limits 
the  thinker.  Thought  is  distinguished  from  the  thinker, 
not  as  his  limitation,  but  as  his  act  or  product.  It  is  the  same 
error  we  met  before,  that  the  finite  limits  the  infinite,  as  if  the 
effect  could  be  a  limitation  of  the  cause. 

We  malce  one  extract  more,  for  the  sake  of  doing  full 
justice  to  the  author : 

"  The  results,  to  which  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  conacious- 
ness  has  conducted  us,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  Our 
whole  consciousoess  manifests  itself  as  subject  to  certain  limits, 
which  we  are  unable,  in  any  act  of  thought,  to  transgress.  That 
which  fedls  within  these  limits,  as  an  object  of  thought,  is  known 
to  us  as  relative  and  finite.  The  existence  of  a  limit  to  our  powers 
of  thought  is  manifested  by  the  consciousness  of  contradiction,  which 
implies  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  think,  and  an  ability  to 
accomplish  that  attempt.  But  a  limit  is  necessarily  conceived  as 
a  relation  between  something  within  and  something  without  itself; 
and  thus  the  consciousness  of  a  limit  of  thought  implies,  though  it 
does  not  directly  present  to  us,  the  existence  of  something  of  which 
we  do  not  and  cannot  think.  When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  that 
blue  vault  of  heaveo,  which  is  itself  but  the  limit  of  our  own  power 
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of  sight,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose,  though  we  cannot  perceire, 
the  existence  of  space  beyond,  as  well  as  withia  it;  we  regard 
the  boundary  of  vision  as  parting  the  Tisible  from  the  invisible. 
And  when,  in  mental  contemplation,  we  are  conscious  of  relation 
and  difference,  as  the  limits  of  our  power  of  thought,  we  regard 
them,  in  like  manner,  as  the  boundary  between  the  conceivable 
and  the  inconceivable ;  though  we  are  unable  to  penetrate,  in 
thought,  beyond  the  nether  sphere,  to  the  unrelated  and  unlimited 
which  it  hides  from  us.  The  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are  thus, 
like  the  Inconceivable  and  the  Imperceptible,  names  indicating,  not  an 
object  of  thought  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere  absence 
of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  possible.  The  attempt 
to  construct  in  thought  an  object  answering  to  such  names,  neces- 
sarily results  in  contradiction, — ^a  contradiction,  however,  which 
we  have  ourselves  produced  by  the  attempt  to  think, — which  exists 
in  the  act  of  thought,  but  not  beyond  it, — which  destroys  the  con- 
ception as  such,  but  indicates  nothing  concerning  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  which  we  try  to  conceive.  It  proves  our  own 
impotence,  and  it  proves  nothing  more.  Or  rather,  it  indirectly 
leads  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  that  Infinite  which  we  cannot 
conceive ;  for  the  denial  of  its  existence  involves  a  contradiction, 
no  less  than  the  assertion  of  its  conceivability.  We  thus  learn 
that  the  provinces  of  Reason  and  Faith  are  not  co-extensive ;  that 
it  is  a  duty,  enjoined  by  Reason  itself,  to  believe  in  that  which  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend." — Pp.  109, 110. 

The  author  has  excellent  intentions,  but  we  are  sorry  to 
see  him  so  completely  a  slave  of  Kant  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  We  have  already  refuted  this  whole  doctrine^ 
and  we  had  pretty  effectively  done  it  in  our  Review  for 
October,  1855,  in  an  article  on  the  Philosophical  Works  of 
David  Hume,  discussing  the  principal  doctrines  of  modern 
philosophers  on  causality,  an  extract  from  which  we  must  beg 
permission  to  recall  to  our  readers.  We  extract  the  whole 
passage  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  we  do  it  with  the  less  scruples  because  Sir 
William  Hamilton'^s  Philosophy  is  just  now  exerting  a  very 
great,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  very  unhappy  influence  on  the 
English  and  American  mind. 

"  In  the  Scottish  school  has  followed  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a 
psychological  observer  of  rare  sagacity,  and,  after  old  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  perhaps  the  most  really  erudite  philosophical  writer  in  our 
language.     He  has  that  acuteness  and  that  knowledge  of  systems 
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which  Reid  lacked.     He  attempts  a  new  explanation  of  the  judg* 
ment  of  causality*  which  he  derives  not  from  intuition,  experience, 
ratiocination,  custom,  or  a  special  psychological  power  or  faculty, 
but  from  the  impotence  of  our  nature  to  think  the  unconditioned. 
He  makes  it  '  a  derivation  of  the  condition  of  relativity  in  time.' 
'  The  mind,'  he  says, '  is  restricted  to  think  in  certain  forms  ;  and 
under  these  thought  is  possible  only  in  the  conditioned  interval 
between  two  unconditioned  contradictory  extremes  or  poles,  each 
pf  which  is  altogether  inconceivable,  but  of  which,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Excluded  Middle,  the  one  or  the  other  is  necessarily  true.' 
« We  must  think  under  the  condition  of  existence,  —existence  rela- 
tive, and  existence  relative  in  time.'     Existence  relative  implies^ 
• — '  1.  That  we  are  unable  to  realize  in  thought,  on  the  one  pole  of 
the  irrelative,  either  an  absolute  commencement  or  an  absolate 
termination  of  time ;  as,  on  the  other,  the  infinite  non-commenoe- 
ment  or  an  infinite  non-termination  of  time  ;  2.  That  we  can  think 
neither  on  the  one  pole  an  absolute  mimmum,  nor  on  the  other  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  time.     Yet  these  constitute  two  pairs  of  con- 
tradictory propositions ;  which,  if  our  intelligence  be  not  all  a  lie, 
cannot  both  be  true,  while  at  the  same  time  one  or  the  other 
must.    But  as  not  relatives  they  are  not  cogitables.    Now,  the 
phenomenon  of  causality  seems  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  of 
the  law  of  the  conditioned  in  its  application  to  a  thing  thought 
under  the  form  or  mental  category  of  existence  relative  in  time.' 

"  This,  we  suppose,  must  be  regarded  as  perfectiy  intelligible, 
and  yet  some  people  may  think  it  might  have  been  more  clearly, 
as  well  as  more  elegantly  expressed.  But  what  first  strikes  us  in 
this  barbarous  statement  is,  that  it  resolves  the  judgment  of 
causality  into  the  judgment  of  the  non-commencement  of  existence, 
which,  if  it  means  anything,  is  a  denial  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  we  are  told,  is  this : 
'  When  aware  of  any  new  appearance,  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
that  thereip  has  originated  any  new  emstence,  and  are  constrained 
to  think  that  what  now  appears  to  us  under  a  new  form  had  pre-> 
viously  an  existence  under  others.  These  others  are  called  its 
cause.'  '  Our  judgment  of  causality  simply  is :  We  necessarily 
deny  in  thought  that  the  object  we  apprehend  as  beginning  to  be, 
really  so  begins,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  as  we  must,  the 
identity  of  its  present  sum  of  being  with  the  sum  of  its  past  exist- 
ence.' That  is,  no  new  existence  is  ever  caused,  but  new  pheno- 
mena only.  Effects  are  only  changes  in  the  forms  of  the  cause,  that 
is,  are  only  the  cause  under  new  forms.  This,  we  think,  is  not  the 
judgment  of  causality  as  a  psychological  fact,  for  it  eviscerates  the 
judgment  of  the  conception  of  power,  whereby  the  cause  places  an 
effect  distinct  from  itself,  which  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  essence  of 
the  judgment.  Sir  William  then  explains  the  judgment  by  identify- 
ing cause  and  effect,  that  is,  by  denying  both.    A  cause  which  places 
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no  effect  distinct  from  itself,  or  only  exhibits  itself  undter  hew  forms, 
is  in  reality  no  cause  at  all. 

"  That  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  iUustrious  Baronet,  is  evident 
from  his  express  statements.  '  The  mind  is  compelled  to  recognize 
an  absolute  identity  of  existence  in  the  effect  and  in  the  complement 
of  its  cause, — between  the  causatum  and  the  causa,'  '  Each  is  the 
sum  of  the  other.'  An  absolute  identity  is  a  perfect  identity,  com- 
plete in  all  in  parts,  and  then  no  real  distinction  is  conceivable 
between  the  causa  and  the  causatum.  Then  there  is  really  neither 
causa  nor  causatum,  neither  cause  nor  effect.  '  That  the  pheno- 
menon presented  to  us  did,  as  a  phenomenon,  begin  to  be, — this  we 
know  by  experience ;  but  that  its  elements  only  began  when  the 
phenomenon  which  they  constitute  came  into  manifested  being, — 
this  we  are  wholly  unable  to  think.'  '  We  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  object  (that  is,  the  certain  quale  and  quantum  of  being) 
whose  phenomenal  rise  into  existence  we  have  witnessed,  did 
really  exist  prior  to  the  rise,  under  other  forms.  But  to  say  that  a 
thing  previously  existed  under  other  forms,  is  only  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  it  has  had  causes.'  Then  to  say  a  thing  has  had  causes, 
is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  it  previously  existed  under 
different  forms  !  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  only  distinction  of 
cause  and  effect  recognized  by  Sir  William  is  the  distinction  of 
heing  and  phenomenon.  But  we  need  not  tell  him  that  phenomena 
are  indistinguishable  from  their  subject,  and  therefore  the  pheno-* 
menon  is,  so  far  as  it  is  anything,  being  itself,  not  something  pro- 
duced by  it.  The  phenomenon  distinguished  from  the  subject  in 
which  it  subsists  is  nothing  at  all.  The  resolution  of  cause  and 
effect  into  being  and  phenomenon  is  the  radical  error  of  the  Pan- 
theists, for  then  we  can  assert  only  being  and  its  phenomena,  and 
to  assert  only  being  and  phenomena  is  precisely  to  assert  Pantheism, 
which  excludes  the  judgment  of  causality. 

"  It  is  true.  Sir  William  says  he  speaks  only  of  second  causes, 
for,  as  he  alleges,  '  of  the  Divine  causation  we  have  no  conception ;' 
but  this  cannot  avail  him,  for  he  is  treating  of  the  judgment  of 
causality  in  general,  and  having  resolved  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  into  the  relation  of  being  and  phenomenon,  he  can  assert  no 
second  causes.  Phenomena  cannot  be  causes  either  first  or  second, 
for  they  have  no  subsistence,  are  unsubstantial,  and  therefore  cannot 
act  or  operate.  To  assert  second  causes  is  to  abandon  his  whole 
theory.  Moreover,  he  illustrates  his  own  definition  of  causality  by 
express  reference  to  the  Divine  causation,  and  makes  the  relation  of 
God  and  the  universe  identically  that  which  he  asserts  between 
cause  and  effect.  '  When  God  is  said  to  create  the  universe  out  of 
nothing,  we  think  this  by  supposing  that  he  evolves  the  universe  out 
of  himself,  in  like  manner  as  we  conceive  annihilation  by  conceiving 
him  to  withdraw  his  creation  from  actuality  into  power.*  He  says 
this  in  order  to  show  that  we  can  conceive  neither  the  real  begin- 
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ning  nor  the  real  cessation,  and  neither  the  increase  nor  the  diroinn* 
tion,  of  the  sum  or  quantum  of  existence.  We  have  the  right  then 
to  assume  that  he  does  apply  his  conception  of  cause  in  the  order  of 
the  first  cause  as  well  as  in  that  of  second  causes.  Second  causes 
only  copy  or  imitate  in  their  sphere  and  degree  the  first  cause,  and 
the  conception  of  cause,  in  so  far  as  cause  it  is,  must  he  the  same  in 
whatever  order  we  conceive  it.  If,  then.  Sir  William  resolves,  as  he 
does,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  into  the  relation  of  being  and 
phenomenon,  or  existence  and  its  forms,  he  can  assert  as  existing 
only  being  and  its  phenomena, — therefore  the  universe  only  as  sub* 
stantiaUy  identical  with  God  ;  which  is  to  deny  all  causative  force 
that  places  an  effect  distinct  from  itself,  asserted  in  every  judgment 
of  causality,  and  to  fall  into  sheer  Pantheism. 

"  Sir  William  Hamilton's  theory  is  as  inadmissible  as  Hume's, 
because  it  denies  the  judgment  of  causality  itself,  and  conducts  to 
Pantheism,  and  all  Pantheism  undeniably  conducts  to  skepticism 
and  nihilism.  But  his  doctrine  that  the  judgment  is  derived  from 
'  the  condition  of  relativity  in  time,'  is  to  us  equally  inadmissible. 
He  says :  '  The  phenomenon  of  causality ' — ^that  is,  our  judgment 
of  causality,  we  suppose—*  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  corol- 
lary from  the  law  of  the  conditioned  in  its  application  to  a  thing 
thought  under  the  form  or  mental  category  of  existence  in  relation 
to  time.'  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  existence  is  a  form  or  category 
of  the  mind  ?  If  so,  he  falls  into  pure  Kantism.  We  had  supposed 
that  he  regarded  existence  as  objective,  and  existing  a  parte  rei,  and 
that  we  apprehend  things  themselves  as  really  existing  independent 
of  the  mind,  and  that,^  without  an  object  so  existing,  thought  is 
impossible.  But  let  that  pass.  '  We  cannot  know,'  he  continues, 
'  we  cannot  think  a  thing,  except  under  the  attribute  of  existence  ; 
we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist,  except  as  in  time  ;  and 
we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist  in  time,  and  think  it 
absolutely  to  commence.  Now,  this  at  once  imposes  upon  us  the 
judgment  of  causality.'  We  see  not  that.  I'hat  we  cannot  think 
it  absolutely  to  commence  in  time  is  very  true ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  us  from  thinking  it  absolutely  to  commence  out  of  time, 
namely,  in  its  cause.  Sir  William  says  we  can  think  only  existence, 
and  existence  only  in  time ;  but  we  cannot  think  existence  as  abac* 
lutely  commencing.  This  is  a  singular  statement,  for  to  think 
existence,  and  to  think  it  not  commencing,  is  not  to  think  it  in  time, 
but  out  of  time.  We  think  existence,  he  says,  and  we  are  unable 
to  think  it  either  as  absolutely  commencing  .or  as  absolutely  ceasing, 
or  to  think  any  increase  or  diminution  of  its  sum.  Now,  to  think 
existence  without  thinking  its  beginning  or  end,  its  increase  or 
diminution,  is  to  think  existence  without  beginning  or  end,  increase 
or  diminution  ;  which,  if  we  know  the  force  of  words,  is  to  think 
real,  eternal,  and  necessary  existence  or  being,  unconditioned  by 
time   or  anything  else, — precisely  what  the  illustrious   Scottish 
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Professor  maintaiDs*  as  the  basis  of  bis  wbole  tbeory,  we  cannot 
do.  His  real  difficulty,  according  to  bis  own  statements,  is,  not  in 
thinking  existence  without  the  relation  of  time,  but  in  thinking  it 
imder  &at  relation;  and  he  in  foot  denies  it  under  that  relation, 
by  recognizing  no  effects  but  phenomena,  which  are  not  existences 
in  time,  since  phenomena,  aside  from  their  subjects,  are  not  ex- 
istences at  all. 

"  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  we  are  unable  to  think  existence  as 
absolutely  beginning,  for  if  we  could  we  could  think  absolute  non- 
existence, which  is  impossible,  since  to  think  absolute  non-existence 
is  simply  not  to  think  at  all.  But  this  is  true  only  when  we  take 
existence  in  the  sense  of  real  and  necessary  being,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  contingent  existences,  as  the  oyrta^  Sr^  or  being  of  beings. 
In  this  sense  we  cannot  think  it  either  to  begin  or  end.  to  be  aug- 
mented or  diminished.  But  it  is  not  true  of  contingent  existences, 
for  we  cannot  think  tbem  at  all,  save  as  we  think  them  as  beginning 
to  exist, — not  in  time,  indeed,  for  time  is  only  a  relation  of 
contingents  to  one  another,  beginning  and  ending  with  them, — but 
in  the  cause,  or  creative  act  of  God,  in  which  the  relation  of  time 
itself  commences.  In  this  sense  we  can  think  both  the  beginning 
and  end  of  existence,  and  both  its  augmentation  and  diminution  ; 
for  God  was  not  obliged  to  create,  and  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  with- 
draw his  creative  act ;  and  nothing  hinders  him,  so  far  as  we  know, 
if  he  chooses,  from  creating  new  worlds,  since  creation  has  not 
exhausted  his  creative  power,  llie  reasoning  of  Sir  William  rests 
on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  existence,  and  therefore  on  an  undis- 
tributed middle,  a  sad  vice  in  so  admirable  a  logician. 

"  Sir  William,  we  fear,  uses  the  word  existence  as  the  excellent 
Abbate  Rosmini  uses  the  term  being,  in  an  abstract  sense,  as  ex- 
istence in  genere,  without  reflecting  that  existence  is  always  con- 
crete, and  can  be  predicated  only  of  something  reaUy  existing.  He 
says,  we  can  think  only  under  the  condition  of  existence,  and  only 
existence  relative.  Now,  as  we  cannot  think  existence  without 
thinking  something  existing,  this  means,  if  any  thing,  that  we  can 
think  only  relative,  that  is,  contingent  existences.  But  to  think 
relative  existences,  is  to  think  relation,  and  no  relation  is  thinkable, 
or  cogitable  with  a  single  term.  We  cannot,  then,  think  relative 
existence  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  that  to  which  it  is 
related*  that  is,  the  irrelative, — the  contingent  without  thinking  the 
non-contingent,  that  is  to  say,  real  and  necessary  being,  the  ens 
nmplidter  of  the  Schoolmen.  Relative  or  contingent  existence, 
ens  secundum  quid,  must  be  thought,  if  at  all,  either  as  ens  secundum 
9uid,  or  as  ens  simpliciter.  But  not  the  latter,  for  that  it  is  not, 
and  what  is  not  cannot  be  thought ;  not  the  former,  unless  there  be 
at  the  same  time  thought  ^at  which  is  not  contingent,  but  absolute 
or  necessary  being,  because  without  that  it  is  not.  In  thinking 
contingent  existence  as  contingent,  there  is  a  comparison  made  of 
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the  contingent  with  the  neceseaiy ,  and  no  comparison  can  be  thought 
without  intuition  of  both  terms.  Then  we  cannot  think  contingent 
or  relative  existence  without  thinking  necessary*  absolute,  or  uncon- 
ditioned existence.  Either,  then,  we  must  be  able  to  think  the 
unconditioned,  or  we  cannot  think  the  conditioned.  To  say  that 
we  can  think  existence,  without  thinking  it  either  as  conditioned 
or  as  unconditioned,  will  not  answer,  for  existence  so  thought  is 
simply  ens  in  genere,  existence  in  general,  in  which  nothing  is 
thought  as  being  or  existing,  and  is  the  reine  Seyn  of  Hegel, — 
merely  possible  existence,  or  a  mental  abstraction,  which  cannot 
be  thought  without  the  real  and  concrete.  All  existence  is  the 
existence  of  something,  is  being,  either  real  and  necessary,  or 
relative  and  contingent,  and  therefore  must,  if  thought  at  all,  be 
thought  either  as  one  or  the  other.  When,  then,  Sir  William 
says  we  think  only  under  the  condition  of  existence,  he  must  either 
mean  that  we  think  something  really  existing,  or  existence  where 
nothing  exists.  If  the  latter,  he  falls  into  pure  Kantism,  or  skep- 
ticism; if  the  former,  then  he  must  concede  that  we  do  actually 
think,  that  is,  intuitively  apprehend,  real  and  necessary  being, 
without  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  relative  or  contingent 
existence. 

"  We  do  not  forget  Sir  William's  reply :  Only  relatives  arc 
cogitable.  Relation  is  cogitable  only  between  correlatives,  and 
the  relation  between  correlatives  is  reciprocal ;  each  is  relative  to 
the  other.  All  thought  is  dual,  and  embraces  at  once  subject  and 
object  in  their  mutual  opposition  and  limitation.  Tlie  subject 
thinking  conditions  the  object  thought,  and  the  object  thought  con- 
ditions the  subject  thinking.  Therefore  the  unconditioned  cannot 
be  thought.  But  this  is  to  confound  the  condition  of  the  thought 
with  the  condition  of  the  object,  that  is,  to  confound,  in  the  very 
act  of  distinguishing  them,  subject  and  object.  The  cause  condi- 
tions the  effect,  but  not  the  effect  the  cause,  for  the  very  concep- 
tion of  cause  presupposes  it  to  be  independent  of  the  effect.  If, 
then,  I  think  the  object  as  my  cause,  and  myself  as  its  effect,  I  do 
not  think  myself  as  limiting  or  conditioning  it.  If  I  think  myself 
as  the  effect  or  creature  of  the  infinite,  I  do  not  think  myself  as  its 
limitation,  and  therefore  may,  although  thought  is  dual,  think  the 
infinite,  though  of  course  not  in  an  infinite  mode.  But  to  think 
the  infinite  in  a  finite  mode  is  still  to  think  the  infinite,  otherwise 
we  must  say,  whenever  we  do  not  think  the  object  adequately,  we 
do  not  think  it  at  all.  This  will  not  do,  unless  you  deny  us  all 
thought,  for  only  God  can  think,  that  is,  know,  adequately  any 
object  whatsoever.  My  thought  is  limited,  but  the  limitation  is 
of  the  subject,  not  of  the  object,  comes  from  myself,  not  from  the 
object  thought,  and  is  negative,  not  positive.  I  cannot  think  God 
infinitely,  but  I  can  think  God  who  is  infinite,  and  though  in  think- 
ing him  I  distinguish  myself  from  him,  I  do  not  think  myself  as 
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Hmiting  him,  for  I  think  myself  as  dependent  on  him,  as  his  pro- 
duct, effect,  or  creature,  and  him  as  my  cause  or  creator.  The 
mistake  of  Sir  William  arises  from  his  not  considering  that  the 
only  conceivahle  relation  between  the  finite  and  infinite,  the  condi- 
tioned and  the  unconditioned,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  between 
existence  (from  ex^stare)  and  being  {ens  secundum  quid  and  ens 
nmpliciter),  is  the  relation  of  the  effect  to  the  cause,  or  of  creature 
to  creator,  and  therefore  cannot  be  thought  as  a  relation  of  recipro- 
city, but  as  a  relation  in  which  the  former  term  is  related  to  the 
tetter,  though  the  latter  is  not  related  in  se  to  the  former.  Con- 
sequently, we  never  can  think  ourselves  as  limiting  or  conditioning 
the  infinite  object,  but  must  always  think  it  as  conditioning  or 
placing  us.  If  Sir  Wiltiam  had  considered  the  thought  not  solely 
as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  that  is,  on  its  subjective  side,  as  a  con- 
ception, but  in  the  real  existence  thought,  he  never  could  have 
denied  our  ability  to  think  the  unconditioned,  that  is,  real,  neces- 
sary, and  infinite  being,  for  he  would  have  seen  that  we  have 
intuition  of  it  in  every  thought,  and  could  not  think  a  single 
thought  if  we  had  not. 

"  The  illustrious  Scotsman  tells  us  that  our  conception  of  the 
infinite,  the  unconditioned,  is  negative.  Negative  of  what?  Of 
the  conditioned  ?  But  the  conditioned  can  be  denied  only  by  pro- 
posing its  contradictory,  that  is,  the  unconditioned.  Of  the  uncon- 
ditioned ?  Then  it  is  the  denial  of  the  unconditioned  by  the 
positive  conception  of  the  conditioned.  But  the  conditioned 
affirms,  not  denies,  the  unconditioned,  since  without  the  uncon- 
ditioned the  conditioned  is  not  cogitable.  We  confess,  then,  that 
we  are  totally  unable  to  understand  the  process  by  which  the 
learned  and  acute  professor  derives  the  judgment  of  causality 
from  our  inability  to  think  the  unconditioned,  or  from  the  negative 
conception  of  real  and  necessary  being.  Our  inability  to  think 
the  absolute  commencement  of  existence,  must,  according  to  his 
own  statements,  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  fact  that  we 
think  contingent  existence  as  originating  in  the  non*  contingent, 
that  is,  in  real  and  necessary  being.  We  should,  therefore,  reverse 
his  doctrine,  and  say  that  the  judgment  of  causality  originates  in 
our  ability,  not  in  our  inability ;  in  the  fact  that  we  can  and  do 
think  both  the  unQpnditiojned  and  the  conditioned,  and  always  think 
the  latter  as  the  effect  or  creation  of  the  former,  that  is,  from  our 
ability  to  think  things  as  they  really  exist :  and  the  only  inability 
to  be  noted  in  the  case  is  our  inability  to  think  things,  and  not  to 
think  them  in  their  real  relations. 

"  But  denying  that  we  have  any  intuition  of  the  unconditioned; 
or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  of  the  Ideal  or  the  Intelligible,  and  yet 
maintaining  that  we  do  and  must  believe  it.  Sir  William  is  obliged 
to  represent  the  judgment  of  causality  as  simply  a  belief,  though 
a  primitive  and  necessary  belief,  in  which  he  coincides  with  Reid; 
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and  does  not  differ  essentially  from  Kant.  He  denies  it  to  be  a 
fact  of  science,  and  boldly  takes  the  ground  that  the  first  principles 
of  our  knowledge  can  in  no  instance  be  themselves  objects  of  cog* 
nition»  mediate  or  immediate.  He  admits  a  vovc  or  noetic  faculty 
in  man,  the  intellectus  of  the  Latins,  and  the  Vemunfi  of  the  recent 
German  philosophers,  but  he  makes  it  the  locus  or  place  of  first 
principles,  rather  than  the  power  of  apprehending  them  objectively 
in  immediate  intuition.  Tliey  are  then  beliefs,  not  cognitions,  and 
beliefs  which  not  only  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  of  which  we' 
have  and  can  have  no  objective  evidence.  They  are  therefore 
purely  subjective ;  and  as  all  science  must  repose  on  them,  and 
follow  their  law,  all  our  science  is  purely  subjective,  as  Hume 
maintained.  Hence  Sir  William  Hamilton,  decidedly  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  the  first  metaphyscian  in 
Great  Britain,  coinciding  with  Reid  and  Kant,  leaves  us  in  the  same 
speculative  doubt  in  which  Hume  himself  had  left  us.  The  Scottbh 
school,  which  originated  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  refute  that  doubt, 
and  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  common  sense,  has  then  undeniably 
failed."— ^roiTMOJi'tf  Quar.  Review,  1855,  pp.  455-463. 


Sir  William  Hamilton  has,  perhaps,  served  philosophy; 
but  if  so,  it  has  been  by  showing  the  abyss  into  which  it 
leads  us,  when  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  whole 
productive  force  of  thought  is  on  the  side  of  the  subject, 
and  that  the  form  of  the  thought  depends  on  the  subject,  not 
on  the  object ;  which  is  really  only  another  form  of  expressing 
the  doctrine  of  Fichte,  in  his  Wissenschaftalehre* 

We  find  with  Mr.  MansePs  work  very  much  the  same 
fault  that  we  find  with  the  Traditionalists.  He  builds 
science  on  faith ;  or,  rather,  demolishes  reason  in  order  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  revelation.  We  assert  as  strenuously 
as  any  man  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  the  necessity  of  revelation, 
-»but  necessary  to  what,  and  for  what  reason  ?  Necessary 
to  supply  the  defects  of  reason  in  the  natural  order  ?  No ; 
for  the  existence  of  God,  and  what  are  called  his  natural 
attributes,  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
free  will,  and  moral  obligation,  the  fundamental  truths  of 
natural  religion,  or  Natural  Theology,  can  be  proved  with 
certainty  by  natural  reason,  and  are  presupposed  by  revela- 
tion, and  constitute  the  preamble  to  faith.  Indeed,  throw 
doubt  on  these,  and  no  revelation  is,  or  can  be,  proveable. 
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We  caD  never  say  with  certainty  it  is  God  who  speaks,  if 
it  be  uncertain  that  there  is  a  God,  or  if  there  is,  that  he 
can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  nor,  indeed,  if  it  be 
doubtful  whether  we  are  bound  to  obey  Grod  when  he  com- 
mands, can  we  prove  that  we  are  obliged  to  believe  and  observe 
his  revelation  when  made.  Why,  then,  is  revelation  neces- 
sary? It  is  necessary  simply  because  God  has  seen  proper 
to  appoint  man  to  a  supernatural  destiny,  or  has  created 
for  him,  and  requires  him  to  enter,  a  supernatural  order  of 
life,  the  end  of  which  is  to  see  and  enjoy  him  in  the 
beatific  vision.  Prescind  the  supernatural  order  of  life 
founded  by  the  God-Man,  and  no  necessity  for  a  super- 
natural revelation  can  be  alleged  ;  for,  in  that  case,  no  other 
guide  than  natural  reason  would  be  needed.  It  is  the 
neglect  to  make  this  distinction  that  causes  all  the  real  or 
apparent  contradiction  between  faith  and  reason.  Reason 
is  our  natural  light  and  guide,  and  it  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  deny  its  sufficiency  in  relation  to  a  purely 
natural  destiny,  and  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  super- 
natural destiny,  that  another  and  a  higher  guide  becomes 
necessary. 

The  difficulty  felt  by  most  Rationalists  is,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  faith,  as  they  suppose,  deny  the  sufficiency  of  natural 
reason  for  a  natural  destiny,  and  make  it  in  its  own  order 
give  place  to  supernatural  revelation.  This  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  precisely  what  our  author  does,  and  in  doing  it  he 
outrages  reason.  In  showing  the  insufficiency  of  reason,  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  natural  and  supernatural 
orders,  and  gives  no  intimation,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  insufficiency  he  asserts  is  only  in  relation  to  the  super- 
natural. He  denies  the  power  of  reason  to  attain  to  the  first 
truths  of  natural,  or  what  he  in  his  terminology  calls  meta- 
physical theology,  and  therefore  denies  the  reality  of  such 
theology.  Here  he  is  wrong.  Reason  is  really  insufficient 
only  in  relation  to  the  supernatural,  that  is,  the  supernatural 
order.  But  grant  such  order,  and  no  man  of  common  sense 
will  deny  that,  in  relation  to  it,  reason  must  be  insufficient, 
li   it  pleases  God   to  found   a   supernatural  order  of  life 
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although   virtue  was   henceforth   a   combat,  it   nevertheless 
continued  to  be  possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  revelation,  even  in  relation  to  the 
natural  law,  is  highly  useful — more  especially  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches.  The  revelation  of  the  super- 
natural throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  natural,  and  we  can, 
under  grace,  more  easily  understand  and  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  natural  law,  than  we  could  if  left  to  nature  alone. 
But  this  utility  is  something  very  different  from  necessity. 
Pelagius,  prescinding  the  supernatural  order  of  life,  was 
right,  in  saying  that  grace  simply  enables  us  to  do  more 
easily  what,  however,  is  possible  to  do  without  it.  His  error 
was  the  virtual  denial  of  the  supernatural  order  of  life  and 
immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel,  and  in 
recognizing  for  man  only  a  natural  destiny.  Our  author 
inclines  to  the  error  of  Jansenius,  which,  after  all,  coin* 
cides  with  the  Pelagian  as  to  our  final  destiny.  It  really 
places  our  destiny  in  the  natural  order,  but  considers  man*8 
natural  powers  so  corrupted  and  impaired  by  original  sin 
that  we  can  now  do  nothing  of  ourselves  to  attain  it.  Men 
of  ordinary  good  sense  find  such  teaching  contradictory*  and 
even  absurd.  The  natural  strikes  them  as  unduly  depressed, 
and  the  supernatural  as  a  small  and  vexatious  affair.  God 
was  free  to  create  man  or  not,  as  seemed  to  him  good ;  but 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  own  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, create  any  being  for  a  natural  destiny,  and  not  endow 
him  with  the  necessary  faculties  to  gain  it.  Moreover,  to  tell 
a  man  that,  though  he  originally  had  them,  he  has  lost  them 
through  cHiginal  sin,  is  not  to  help  the  matter,  because,  in  the 
commission  of  that  sin,  he  had  no  actual  part.  It  is  no  fault 
of  mine  that  Adam  sinned,  for  I  was  not  then  born ;  and  to 
punish  me  for  a  sin  of  which  I  am  not  guilty  is  unjust,  and 
God  cannot  be  unjust.  That  I  should  be  deprived,  through 
Adam^s  fault,  of  a  gratuitous  gift  to  him,  which  would  hav& 
passed  to  all  his  posterity  if  he  had  been  faithful,  I  can  un- 
derstand, because,  in  that  case,  I  am  deprived  of  nothing 
that  was  ever  due  to  my  nature  as  a  man ;  but  to  deprive 
me,  through  Adam'^s  fault,  of  my  essential  faculties  as  a  man, 
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natural  a^nsjB  of  jii^tice,  and  is  wbat,  pQiri^dsGfifi^iQg  iivt^b^  ¥wW 
cft»  satisfy  me  a  ju^tGpd  will  or  eatv  4p.  r  S^ng  in  the  i^iippr- 
natural,  then,  merely,  wjth  a  viewtof  ,r«paijriiig  naitjiFVir^'or,4|9 
supply  tl^  d^ficieucjie§  pf  nature  in  relation  to, a  Jiatural^f^^ 
imd  yop  bring  in  what  seema  to  me  to  be  really  ^^perSuou^ 
wbat  is  aq  indignity  to  ipy  nature  aijd  .what  J  f^\,  bow^  ifi 
|:eje^t,^-^^peciaUy  if  you  add|  that  my  r^fjjsal  to  Accept  it 
and  thank  God  for  it  will  be  the  greatest  sin  I  can  CQ|ni?ait^ 

But  to  .maiotain  that  iMiitutal  reason  ih  iqiiid^Utite  jtp  a 
supernatural  end,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  wil^  •i;ei(SPB9;.pin4 
is  ofieosiTe  to  no  natural  isense  of  Justii^^:  oor  <!^.  natural 
r^^sQii  be  ofFend^d  by  tbe^  as^r^ion»  •  that  ^1^,  >a  bis  infinity 
lowe  aiMl  ra^rpy~in  hie  spperabMiidant/goodnesSi  bftfti^P 
fit  to  ^pnfipr  on  u^fl  as  opr  final  reward».ifj  faithful  tQ,t\^M^M 
a. good,  infinitely  surpassing  any  to  whiph  nfp,  cpuW  ,h#^T^ 
^tt^ined  by  our  n^Uir^^  fapultiss,  evf^p  in.tbeir  i»ti?grity^nd 
nornaal  exeroi^.  No  despite  is  dop^  to.  nature  bytb^prpSlir 
^f  a  good  above  p^tui;^,.  if  acoppipai;^  bj^jtbeprpflfor  pf 
t}i^  siqperi|\atu^:al  a^stance  m^pessi^ry  to  secure.it*  Dpei|  I^ 
wroRg  mi?,,  who,  jpst^d  pf  leaving.. me, ,ta  earn  l^yJbiar^  tqijl 
)py  dpllar  a.d^y,  profi^rs^/me  ^  million,  a  day^  and  i^w^jm 
hpw  I  may  obtain  it  lyitb  evf^  les%  toil?  Godt  in  the  snp^^ 
n^tn^aU  dpes  m>Te  than  this.  .  The  i  supernatural  js  Qot  a  rf ve<- 
latip^  of  his  .wrath,  bnt  a  r^pvela|ion  of  bis  love,  ^vm,  |pr  tb« 
sinner^  and  ,th^  rev^fttipn  of  ^^  higher  love  than  is.mantt 
fesited  by  pur  oreatipn.  IJe  wbp  aMimns  to  even^i.  fsittfc  pom 
9^ptjion  ,of  ttm  glory  tp  which  he. palls  4^10,  ,bas>at  fin^t^only 
thp feeling,  "this^  is  too  gpod.  to  be  true;  it  is  not:  ppSffibJis 
that  the  infinity  God  should  h^ve  so  gto^  a  lovelpr  ^i^^  fill 
MP  worthy  fis  I  ani^''  IBf^tif  there  be  any  truth  in  Ibe  Gospel, 
iti^  tri^e,  Thi»  unbounded  Ipve  is. real;  and  eye  bftthnpt 
seePt  and  eai:  hath,  not ^.b«ar4)  nor  hath  ,U  enter^  into  ths 
h^arjb  pf  man  to  conceive  wh^t  CJiod  hftth.«'esery*9d..f<v  th^m 
th^tt  Joye  him.  When  the  supernatural  is  presented  iip-  this 
%hti,  ^  a  bigber,  order  o^  lift»  ^pd  a  high^  dfistiny  thaj^ra 
purely,  nt^tpral  life  and  ns^rfd. destiny,  renson  herself,  at  owe* 
cqp^qedes,  hejc  pwn  inadequacy,  ^nd  affirms^  alike,  the  sveces^^ 


tifsttpertiatttt^t  light  and  strength.  Then  the  cbrifRct  W 
tween  reason  and  faith  ceases,  and  our  whole  higher  nature 
aspik^  to  the  8U]f>^natural.  Then,  too,  the  sin  of  unbelief— 
the  delibtefate  rejection  of  the  good  provided  for  us,  aftd 
oftred  to  us  on  the  easiest  ternls,  becomes  quite  intelligible. 
ft  is  not  only  an  act  of  disobedience  to  God,  who  has  a  right 
ttt  command  lis,  but  an  act  of  thb  basest  ingratitude,  and 
even  contempt;  wlifch  reason  Herself  declares  should  not  go 
unpunished. 

We  think  Mr.  Manie!  would  have  better  attained  bis  end, 
if,  instead  of  laboring  to  create  &  distrust  of  reason  in  this 
age  of  seeptidsm  and  indifference,  he  had  labored  to  esta* 
Hish  the  trtrth  of  Christianity,  as  a  Supernatural  order  of  lift* 
aad  immortality.  No  little  of  the  unbelief  that  afflicts  th^ 
Christian's  heart  arises  fVom  the  confusion,  in  most  non- 
Catholic  minds,  of  the  natural  sind  supernatural,  and  th^ 
false  notions  of  each,  presented  in  the  works  of  the  ablest 
of  non-Catholic  thedlogians:  Many  of  them  understand,  by 
the  Gospel,  little  mote  than  a  republication  of  the  law  of 
nature, — among  whort  we  fiftd  the  vastly  overrated  Bfshbp 
Biitler,— or  a  soletnn  sanction  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments given  to  natural  morality.  Nearly  all  of  them  regard 
the  supernatural  merely  as  a  mean^  of  perfecting  or  com- 
pleting the  natural,  as  if  God  had  sadly  bungled  in  hi« 
original  creation  of  man.  They  do  not  seem  ever  to  rise  to 
the  eonceptioh  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  order  of 
Hfe,  with  a  prindple,  n^eans,  and  end  of  its  dwii,  not  Included 
in  nature,  or  even  iiidicated  by  it.  It  does  not  contradict 
nature,  but  presupposes  it,  and,  though  superior  to  it,  har- 
nioiiiges  with  it.  What  we  want  brought  out  and  placed  in 
a  dear  and  strong  light,  is  the  fact  that  Chistianity,  though 
piesupposing  the  natural,  is  itsdf  i^klly  and  ti^uly  a  super- 
natural brder  of  life,  and  by  no  mean^  included  in  or  deve- 
loped frdm  the  natural.  Christianity  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing, 
and  the  sooner  vte  cease  talking  about  it  the  better.  Of  tWs 
or<ler  there  are  and  can  be  no  natural  indicatu)ns.'  Natural 
reason  has  and  can  have  no  prolepsis,  or  natural  anticipation 
of  it,  and,  till  revealed,  iio  aspiration  to  it.    Reason  can  know, 
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ot  hei^elf^  that  ther^^  i.^  mote  thin  'she  ,ktici#s^*ijttfertfe'yte 
cannot  solve,  depths  mi  the  divine'  nature  she'  catindt  ^faWioitt'; 
but  she 'cannbt  fenow  of  lierself  aldne,  that  ^ndh 'ah  HM^ 
exists,  foV  thei«  is  nothing  which  she;  ktibWs,  e^Vh*  df  <}W6t' 
nature,  Trom  wfi^ich  she  can  itffer  either  it'sf  eicistcfndB^'()r''iii 
necessity."."^-  -' '^     -'■  "-  V'-  '^'""'  ^' •'-'^^^-  ^''^^ '■-  -niq-'i^^ 

T^e  Grit  ifadicatioft  of  this  brf^r  tiiiirf,  li^ti^sirajr,  Hiike 
from'revejation ;  and,  if  h  had  not'  been  revelilerf,'  we  RhdiiM 
never  "have  had  the  slightest  conceJ)tion  of  it',  ot  felt' We 
slightest  need  of  it.  But,  though  its  existence  f»  siij)er- 
hatural,  the  fact  of  its  revelation  can  be  cstaUishefd^ro  hittiii^l 
reason  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  other  "fSkct ;  and-'it  fe 
by  the  establishment  of  this  fact  to  reason,  that  'ftith' is 
joined  to  reason,  and  rendered  itself  reatonable.  W^  kh6^, 
by  reason,  that  God  is;  that  he  is  most  perfect  being;  thSit 
he  is  infinitely  true — the  truth  itself,  andean  "rt  either*  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.  Knowing  this,  we  know  that  whatever  he 
says  is  true,  and  may  be  reasonably  believed  on  his  word. 
If,  then,  he  has  revealed  this  stipernaturai  order  bf  liPe,  H^e 
know  that  it  exists,  and  have  ample  reason — the  best  at  tiR 
possible  reasons,  for  believing  it.  We  would,  then,  eistabUsh 
the  fact  of  revelation,  before  spending  our  time'  in  useless 
efforts  to  prove  its  necessity,  or  even  its  antecedetft  proba- 
bility. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  supernatural  order  of  Hie, 
it  is  undoubtedly  mysterious,  but,  as  Mr.  Manset  proteWy 
wishes  to  maintain,  it  is  hardly,  when  once  revealed,  iticntie 
so  than  even  our  natural  life.  It  is  not  the  mysteries  of  the 
supernatural  order  that  causes  men  to  hesitate  to  befieve  ft, 
but  the  false  notion  that  its  mysteries  contradict  reasbn. 
!K.eason  never  rejects  because  it  cannot  comprehend ;  it'  re- 
ject^Y  only,  because  it  finds  itself  tontradicted.  Thei^  art 
depths  in  this  supernatural  order  reason  cannot  sbtirid-^ 
^  mysteries,  thie  truth  of  Which  she  carinot  intrinsically  d^WioA- 
strate,  and  which  she  must  take  on  external  evidenfefe',  ^the 
same  as  the  majority  of  things  of  our  natural  Sk ;  biH  ^he 
tuin,  nevertheless;  comprehend  the'  relation  'of  thes^  mysteries 
with  herself  and  with  each  other,  place  them  in  a  trUe  sieieri- 


^cq^^Xfi^fiA^eh^/  '^^..?  ^^^  sciientjipQ  e^^parf^Wi. as  we 
s|^.  m  ^tl^ .  si4?D9^  p)^  Cathqlitc  ^leolpgy.  Takingrour  data 
fip^  j;pv^jl^ion^  jinstef^^  o[  rim$oo»  wi?  paft.  proceed  to  the 
ff9«PStf>ic^o^.<?f  Sj4perifa^^»ral  tl^^logy,.  with  the  same  ease, 

t);e^ii^,^jrm]pefi^  ai^^f^!''^  r^'^  P^^rtai^t^ji  at  each  fuocessiye 
step,  that  we  can  natural  theology  itself.  We  do  not  demon- 
?^4i^e  Us.pri»^ple8^^ppr^^^^  we  Jn-j^ny  .fic|eiK^,  for  the  first 
{ipcipqipl^ of .^U ,  fWtux.nre  givet^  not  demonstrated..  ^In  the 
iiailivr{4  qrdei^  no  nnore  than  in  the  supernatural,  does  reason 
s^^  ajod  e$tahH3b  i^  own  principles,  because  it  cannot 
qpemtfe-:^my9  .«?aJCinot  exist  lyithout  principles.  In  regard 
to  thf^.  natural  life,  the  principles  are.  given  in  immediate 
iDtiUEt,ipn ;  in  the  supernatural,  they  are  given  mediately^ 
through  divine  revelation.  This  is  all  the  difference,  and  it 
is  E^  di|r^r^^c^  t.hat  does  not  affect  the  scieni^e  or  certahity  of 

oMi:  .conclu^QAs^ 

In  controverting  the  Kantian  philosophy  embraced  by  the 
f^thor^.that  the  foifi^  of  thought  is  imposed  by  the  subject, 
a^d  tl^e  Ilaoiil^niaLn,  d.o<:tri|ie,  which  be  ^Iso  adopts,  that  the 
li;ifi|Ute  j^ 'inconceivable,  we  by  np  means  wish  ^9  be  under- 
4094,  f^  n^aintaiping  that  religious  thought  has  no  limits^  or 
tlvUj^.lin^taare.not  det^rcfiined.  by  the  subject.  We  knoW, 
^iWeW  ASiany,9Pe,  tbat|he  iquman  iinderst^ding^  is  limited, 
and  ttiat  its  knowledge,  when  the  most  full  and  complete,  is 
ip^ad^u^te,  and  never  .exhau;sta  the  subject.  But  what  we  do 
cpptfud  is,  that  oor^jcnowledge,  as  far  as  it.  goes,  i&not  false, 
i^.knowl^ge,  as  it  presents  itaelf»  not  as  we  form  it ;  and  that 
l^obi^t  i^  known,  89  far  9s  known  at  all,  as  it  is.  What 
YYe/^isJh  to  deny  is,  that  th^  subject  limits  the  object,  or  im- 
ppses  its.forni;^  on  the  object.  The  subject  is  never  on  the 
ti^Qot  the  ob^j^ct^  fitid.it  kivpws  the  pbject  is  so  and  so,  h^ 
c^usQjHiand  so  the  object  presents  itself,  not  because  sucli 
aod.mch  is  the  constitution  of  the  cognitive  subject.  When 
](,p9];cei«e  a  t|W,  it  is. the  tree  itself  I  see,  not  a  projection  of 
f|ky  qifn  -^ind,;  and  th^,  tree  is  the  same  as  I  see  it^  whether  I 
)^  i|t;^or  not,  as  fdl  the  world  believes, 

,  Goi:J:ect  these,  errpi*^  of  philogppby  ;  bring  out  more  clearly 
M^a;^  t))e  ^thor  dpes  the.distinct;ion  between  the  patural;  and 
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the  Bupernaturftly  and  nMist  tlmt  the  8aperhaiiiml;*i]bea  wot 
debtees  the  natural,  but  f»«8uppds«8  and  elevates  it^  and  the 
work  before  us  will  have  very  ooosiddYable  mmtt  and  des«:we 
to  be  generally  read.  But  as  it  iis,  with  pro£ixind'>rBfpect 
Air  the  exoellent  intentions  of  ha  author^  and*  a^: very /high 
esteeiii  of  bis  learning  and  talents,  "we  eannot  award^ibany! 
very  higli  praise.  It  will  hardly  senve  as  an  antidote  to  >tl«a 
errors  it  appears  to  have  been  written  to  refute,  aad  it.wii|>bQ 
far  more  likely  to  confirm  others  of  a  hardly .  less  dangeroils 
character.  As  for  the  rest,  the  work  is  oosnmeDdable  for 
its  calm  philosophic  spirit,  its  uniformly  oourteous  tone^ 
and  freedom  from  all  asperity  or  bitterness.  It  is  the  woek 
of  a  scholar,  of  a  gentleman,  and  one  who,  if  he  were  not 
mided  by  a  vicious  philosophy,  would  be  a  sound  Cbvistian 
believer. 


Art.  II. — Btudeade  Thhhgie^  de  Philosophies  etd'^Histobre. 
Puhlieespar  lesPP.  Charles  Daniel  &  Jxan  GAOAHrw, 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesu^y  avee  la  collaboration  de  piusiers 
autres  Pires  de  mime  Compagnie.  Paris.  LecoffVe  &  Co., 
1857-1859.    8vo.     Since  March,  1869,  Quarterly. 

We  have  always  the  same  old  enemy  to  combat,  but^  oot 
always  on  the  same  battle^groutid,  nor  with  precisely  the 
same  weapons,  the  same  tactics,  or  the  same  strategetics. 
£ach  age  has  its  own  battle-ground^  and  its  peculiar 
weapons  and  mode  of  warfare*  The  Fathers  lived  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  world,  when  the  battle  with  error  was 
serious,  earnest,  and  they  fought  bravely^  as  men  who  fight 
for  life  or  death,  for  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  them,  against 
real  enemies,  who  also  fought  in  earnest  against  theai^;  and 
they  came  o£F  conquerors,  though  by  being  idain,  not  by 
slaying.  They  were  followed  by  the  Scholastics,  who  lived  for 
the  most  part  in  the  bosom  of  a  nominally  Christian  worM, 
and  who  simply,  in  peace,  gave  lessons  to  be  applied,  in 
war.     They  did  wdl  and  ndbly  the  work  they  bad  to  do ; 
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bob  lbero{lpcaaBiit»(tbey  edmbat^  were  ^seMom  tbeiOfiponeiitB 
one  kneeU'intineaL  liie^'and'ibe  baUledtbey  waged' Wece^  to^ 
great  iB^dktttyirmhniebffttlesv  designed  «biefly  ita  iriiUI  <4nd 
(bsrifiKnbttnibfisfoi*  real  war  when  it  should  ookse*  Till  the 
rtftl  wvTtcame^  fflidf^the/arnnrres  they  diaoiplined  w^e  oUiged 
t0:take:  the  HAd  ^amat  «  real,  living  and  determined  foe^ 
thdr  trainiliff ^  or  cUsdipline,  waft  admirable  -and  anaweiied  ev«ry 
pui^iose;  Tfaey  made  an  admirable  appearance  on  parade* 
But.  thene  »  in  tbe  whole  ^Soholaadc  discipline  Something 
arcificbd  and  ttxireal^  aid  it  has  almost  always  be^  found 
ineiftcient  when  transported  from  the  schools  into  real  life. 
It  was  aidmiinible  ;&>r  tilt  or  joui^^  where  the  knights  fought 
hi  sport,  to  show  their  skiE  and  prowess  for  their  ladie  love^ 
and  were  biai^ed  to  oonform  striotly  to  the  rules  of  the  lists ; 
but  we  all  know  it  broke  down  when  it  had  to  war  in  doMTUf 
right  earnest  with  a  Luther  or  a  Calvin,  and  their  flying 
artillery  and  irregular  horse. 

We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  labors,  the 
hgiq.9.  or  the  services  of  the  Scholastics  from  the  eleventh 
to  tbe  sixteenth  century.  There  are  few  questions  that  they 
have  not  discussed,  and  well  discussed ;  there  are  few  truths 
in  philosophy  or  in  theology  that  they  have  not  known,  and, 
in  one  form  or  another,  set  forth  and  defended  ;  and  no  man 
is,  or  can  be,  well  qualified  to  engage  in  any  of  the  contro- 
versies even  of  onr.  day^  who  has  not  in  some  way  avaaled 
himself  of  theor  labors.  Still  their  methods  will  not  answer 
our  purpose  now;  for  now  we  have  to  meeft,  not  m^e  ama- 
teur foes,  cr  reply  simply  to  objections  of  our  owa  inventicxi 
or  statement.  It  is  true  that. there  is  scarcdy  An  objection 
urged  at  ariiy  time  agaiast  oujf  religion  that  we  cannot  find 
stated  in  its  strongest  form»  and  refuted  by,  our  Scholastic 
divines;  but  the  objection. is,  for  the  most  part,  stated  and 
i»£uted  for  the  Ca^lii&  rather  than  for  the  non-Catholic 
mind.  The  Seholastics  are,  as  controversialists,  far  more 
influential  in.  keeping  men  who  have  the  truth  from  gc»ng 
astray,  tlian  in  reoovedng  from  error  those  who,,  43nbappily, 
have  yidided  to  its  seductions^ 
'  Morayvier,  the  Scholastics,  a&  their  name  implies,  thought, 
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niH»ti:!C|i9«F^i(Wiis  lkiit,j;>M  lit  /9hQul4:  W^'  tsi  tb0ii«ob<^)  and 
f§r,  f  ft|l47<Qliftim«^a  Iffee^ipppttliffrcitftestloiii  jt.tidb^il^t>fldlj 

tr^c^iprtj^ealifli^;  Bat  w  b«v0,  jnti^ur  ttioieB^  to^jdisdnu 
tjbiemo^fi.diffi^b  pitoUetns  tie&m.ancw^profipaHbnBd  public^ 
ap  ignprftpt^  teqDoeijbed,  and  impAtient:  piiblicvtthat  likes  isb 
furtbyer  intereM;  in  ihe  giravieAqu^JooB  we  ijneflnit' than  iwa 
can  create  hy  oitir  wtritiiigA  Ihem^elvea^  ;  We  hiKve:toi<areat0 
opr  own  audience)  .and  ibrm. cnur  ovm;:  poUitv  bafbJe^ttwo 
qan  ^Fpak  or  write  at  Pur  eaaei^  orrfeel  sure  of.'faaiog  vtiiid 
Q^  }ist<^ii«d  t0<  Tlv»^«9&ii»  iri^^ufi»  /and  iiantspnotLOoIjp 
faith,  but  seriousness,  earnestness,  fm»Yfe^iki.  tiriflBajor/itii  Ibks 
a^iHttit]|ftioi& 'Of  j9^nsiUdr^Qod9»' >c>SieKiotoiatudit»  aire inulbw 
rifg|)i|fe,!«inkia^.ire.'find  a  partial. lexoeptmn  fat^Qenianji >r ite 
(b^l«^ '  ^e  ;iibud;y.  cditqpanc^aM^  «»{  nunnpepdiinils/uand^ diet 
iJl||iAtri#uaiEJai;:dinttli  Ar«bbfriiopif9£i(BhdMns  A»^  feH?Jt  ntd^ 

ijft.fvtt^^  ,te  ttbf»  fa(enc6tfif>£itJM'il^riai»eb5^ 
JHnvolutJon.  ha<i(ing'  li^  neNflyif^a  avbdfif ^cnerdtiokiv  of iS^rendit 
meii^.io^oow  i^  ivil^oiitijaojid  daaripalalndiefl^'li^Mkr^  cuIiirH 
or  mental diseiptine. ,  ,».:  , .  ^  «     i*  -  j  {     r  >  •.»   .  ' 

:X«itfber.  aiid  €4dvjtt>jbrougbt>  the  discussios  «<if -  theoltigioal' 
qMfslions  of  the  gtavjest;  magnitude  out  {torn,  the  ouhbolfa 
iato.llie  AHr¥nn,x«nd  inade  the  Jg|iQitont:ondi4mpf!Qfe8d(ihal 
p^blif:,  inatc^  of  s«bcAai*9,  the  judgas.'  We  iDajir<^fegrci  the^ 
faCftf  bi)t  w^  cannot  ui|inak<^  il^  ^  If  snettluse  to  addressrjtbe^ 
p^ple^  we,f»ilgr  }eayerihe  ^Id.fr^e^to  tbe  adA^ooaftaiof  .ehrdVi. 
We  have  auf&ied.che  enea^y  to  ^^boo^e  U»  omt  bafttlo^fidd^^ 
a^  w«  mislrnfmim^t  biii»  ,lhff»  atinamhe/it^  -  In  plaiBl 
word9,:Wd  bawc  iif»  dalend  I  tardaytrithej  Catholic  causa  >  in  .thai 
pi]bliil^4ii!^^«u2^fQre  ja>i}igbt$>ifRiyo^»uH  aqMfoilsiiankt  impa-i 
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dcUbdiifaihhtiry.  ;i  We^iMl  6gti«  aA^t^^y  alwiiyi»  is^  teottdii; 
aad:>tUatoj(iri.lt.nbt  ^srif'ii  h^lttiy  ^stiai'gdi  Hencid;  it  is^thai  w^ 
^uehjcfrdprithe:  ponderous  ^'fd}fo  4%^^  tb^  Kghf  oetbd^mbi  tfife 
ebbom*^  1lidtfi$e:f<b  uli€»^bf«(tf^^esi^^^^  t^  quarteriy;  or  the 
kadingllirtiideof  the  daJif  of- weekly.  'HThi^'age  iis'tdd'fiekte^ 
tde'>impdtknlsi  tfxS  miieJY  ii»  a^'hiftry,  too  iii6a]$iibl#'of  sU^^^ 
tainedK  Uibught-'ot]!  serfous  ^ppl&^tioiv^  to  vead'b^kij  t^nll^s 
light  ^iHBani»Sy.>^or  ^^^si^nietk^  nov^ls/^  Fie>w  ar^' pliti^itt! 
9tiaogh'ftoct9aji,  iv^n  ein'^iiiew^p^ri^iaiaythiilg'^^^ 
^B  tdegmpliiiB:disfxatdyi»)i  ^^  .'ij^  .:n,:j  ,Hy:ii,jM_'hu^  hid  ^s'-n? 

Sdciet^nsfn  J^tis  SG«h|  ti>'  biviiliibfea  ifuny^m^m^i^fr'^ttK^ 

&jlsj  )<Midr^:lnxr^riqia«mi^u«il^ 

WoiB  us^i  %bioii  Bvi«»it^riln)Qtt{ediia9  )4  ^^y'^bi^^'j^^^ii)^^ 

lieic^pjiblitibed^'dificteid^  ipe»6^ 

TiM9oiiiit)u  ivliidhi  co^mbilwa  i^a^Jii^^  Sm^^^  ibdgfiiftiil^gi'Wtt^ 

year,  of  at  least  640  octavo  pages.     The^^^toluitf^'  sfr 

tiieclkbffcaili  fb^^stiphicd^^nA   hisU^         suligeel^,   written 
ittttfa}<vTihre'^lsarmng^^deef^  grfeal/fdrcb,  *$n  ati 

extetteQt>«[iirst,  >g6od  ti|Sb/  with  .daim«ss,  bda^ty^'knd  e)^ 

taddBsiiBnAressiip  4»h  csiibjcfdt^  of  Ikitig"  and  fires^^iiig  itiw 
tdbfedfis^'Md  mt*  smong^fe  tn^m^v^udbU  r^^am^iinre^ 
laiidq  id  coahMfoiwyL  wmiik,  my  tn)(>tttb«ra  of  tiyi^  Sociky^^ 
habento^^ooy  IchoWkd^ipi^u^^d^shK^  ith  tesiomtioW ' 4)jr 
PiqsiVliiiin  ISMp  ^  Tbeif  ifidiQate.  that  fli  ^^^  '^  ^^^^' '^^ 
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lost  by  ks  sQppressioH  u&del*  Clement  KIVkyilheSKMcieijrTOW 
tainj»  elebfietits  of  its  ortgioal  life^  and  in  the  pparidcobe  of 
God  it  t»  destined  to  recover  its  pristineigiory^^iid  refoder  Mk 
ottr  poor  rnneteentfa  century  aervices  tb»t  will  .iK^t  isi»ff<ir>  'by 
cOBipariaon  with  tboete  it  rendered  to-  the  sixleeBtfa  or  the 
seventeenth.  There  may  be  in  the  Sotietyoeitaii^  old* fogies 
who  dwell  atnofig  the  tombs,  with  their  eyes  not  emly  diiB^ 
but  on  the  bibek  side, of  their  heads^  and  whd  can  hope 
nothing  for  t^  world  till  it  is  restored- to  the  entatet  it  was 
in  before  the  Frrach  Revcduticod ;  but  those  need  Boi  ^distutli 
us.  Everywhere  we  find  such  men,  and  nowhere  ase 
tbey  to  be  despised.  They  serye  as  a  neeessary  drag  on 
tlie  bolder^  more  adventurous,  and  foore  audacious  spanti^ 
who,  if  left  to  their  own  momentum^  might  tun  too  fast  and 
too  far,  and  experience  the  fate  of  tbe  giddy  soii  of  PboBbuiii 
who  undertook,  for  a  day,  to  manage  bis  father's  h0r6es,  and 
guide  the  chariot  of  tl)e  sun  in  its  course.  But  we  find 
them  in  less  proportion  araoog  the  Jesuitsithan  in  any  othdv 
religious  order;  and  as  a  general  <lhingy  at  least  in  Ffanoe 
and  our  own  country,  the  Soi^  of  St«  Ignatius. keep  theno^ 
selves  better  up  with  the  timesy  are  less  wedded  to  ro«itine^ 
and  more  ready  to  adapt  themselves,  as  far  as  lawful,  to  the 
age  and  country,  than  any  other  class  equally  numeious 
that  can  be  named.         '  ^ 

Keltgious  Orders  may  sometimes  insist  too  strenuously  on 
their  canonical  rights,  •  prii^ileges  and  exemptions,  to  be 
always  aceeptafoie  to  every  bishop  in  whose  diocese  tbe|y 
are  established ;  but  experience  proves  chat  tbey  have  fer 
ages  been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Church*  Reigulan) 
have  a  freedom  and  independence  tha^  we  can  hardly 
expect  from  Seculars*  Vowed  to  poverty  and  obedietKie^ 
dead  to  the  world  Md  its  pleasures,  married  to  a  celestial 
Spouse,  and  living  only  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  tbey 
are  in  their  normal  ^tate  free  to  go  wherever  Grod  commiuods^ 
and  to  do  whatever  he  prescribes.  Exeniptsd  from  the 
cares  of  the  world,  freed-  frc^  the  responsibility  of  govern^ 
ing  the  Church,  they 'are  free  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
living  interests  of  religion^  in  any  time  or  place,  without 


haviiig' f»d  cotff^r*  iv]th^fl8sb' dnd   Mood^  or  reokontiig  Vitb 

the  'fliMikeyispi   of  the 'age,  the  cupidity  atid  seifisbness:  of 

thseiwh,  or:  tke  limbilioii  and  caprices  of  thereat.     Thc^ 

^orld  can  deprive  than  of  tiothiiig*  tb«y  have  not  begun  by 

runoanciii^,  mA  it  can^give  th^m  notbivig  which  they  have 

Bot  drbady  ^folantanly'  trampkd  uncbr  feet*     They 

have  notfaing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope  from  men.     They 

are  alm3rs  &ee  to  attaek  the  reigmng  evil  of  the  times,  to 

denounce  popular  sinS)   and   to    defend   unpopular   virtues. 

They  are  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  ihe  word  fte^ 

men,  and   do  not  need   to  tremble  when  the  heathen  rage 

and  the  kings  <of  the  earth  imagine  vain' things     Their  por« 

tion  is  the  Lord,  and  no  power,  but  their  own  will,  can  take 

it  firotfn  them.     Tkey  do  not  fear  to  face  the  reaKties  of  the 

day,  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  nor  feel  that,  when 

God  sends  a  saint  on   earth   to  trouble   the  waters  of  the 

stagnant  pool,  or  to  combat  spiritual  wickedness  in   high 

places  as  well  as  in  low  places,  they  mu^  join  in  the  hue  and 

cfy  against '  him,  and  continue  to  din   in  his  ear  that  he  is 

too  rash,  ruining  every  thing  by  his  imprudence,  and  that 

be  should  always  observe   the    noble   maxim:    Quieid  nan 

mavere. 

Among  £^1  the  religious  orders^  the  Jesuits  seem  to  us  the 
freest,  and  best  adapted  by  their  Institute  to  the  service  of 
religion  in  all  times  aihi  places,  and  under  ail  circumstances. 
Of  course,  no)xidy  dreams  of  substituting  them- for  the  secular 
clergy  who  are  provided  for  in  the  original  constitution 
<if  the  Church.  '  The  regular  dergy  have,  under  the  Church, 
in  some  sense,  the  mission  of  the  prtc^betS'  under  the  old 
Dispensation.  They  do  not  islupersede  the  secular  priest,  but 
they  become  bis  powerful  auxiliary,  and  do  what  he  some-' 
time&  neglects,  fearsi,  or  is  really  unable  to  do«  But  regarded 
in  the  light  of  auxiliaries,  the  Jesuits  are  able  to  render  tt> 
religion  the  most  invaluable  services.  Their  Institute  binds 
ihem  to  no  one  Mbe  of  duty ;  it  gives  them  for  their  mission 
the  speciid  missions  of  all  the  other  Orders,  and  permits  them 
to  be  conftemplative  and  mortified  with  the  Trappist,  erudite 
with  the  Benedictine,   theologians   and   preachers   with  the 


pi.issioiiitiaes  to .  the  heathen  or  to.luk^warni.Cliristians  )^^ 
hav^  I      "  ne,  to  live.     Ther^.i?  nq  CJtiristjflp .jp^jrl^'^ 

no  wp  f  Goid  or  humanity,  for  ^IjgiQO  w  c^vil^^ 

iiofi^  t  ify  are;  not  f^   to.turn  thqr  hjii^d^,    ^) 

wlib  si  )(if)tUute  must  admire  its,  compivbtn^ei^l^ 

a'ntijl  ',  anii  hardly,  B»,y  moi^  ^j»a[^,ttie  cop^t^i;^ 

tiOT)  ol  b  bergrff,  pinit  need  Pllt?™*'?'?,  .or,  aifl^?/^! 

ment  ipse  of  time   and   the  mutatictpst^f  bu^m^ 

events.  .,^_^  not  how  ihe  Order  can  ever  grwv  oli^  or  jl^ 
o^t  of  date;  nothing  in  its  Institute  hinders  tt  fronnprqeryW 
tbe  freshpess  and  bloom  of  perpetual  youlht  ■..■  •  .^  ■■ 

We  will  iiot  ^y  that  every  metober  of ,  thi$  illustntiHi^ 
Society  has  been  a  saint;  we.  will  not  say  that  none  of;  it^ 
piembers  have  ev^  ev'^^i^-  tli^ir  zeal  for  the  salyatioi|.^ 
souls  to  lead  them  to  tolniUe  prst^tices  whi<^  cannot  la.^-r 
fully  be  tolerated,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  Chinese  itnd  Affla>- 
bar  rites  j  tfc  ^ill  not  ^  that  iridivi|dtials  have.iiot^uEf]^ 
too,  far  oii^^abysed  the,  pn^iple  pn  wh^b  Si,j  P^uLst^jj^  ij^ 
acted^  pf  bMf^^',ali„'iJiiii^  t<?,.all , m^M '^at, b^. njjigl^}.  g^ 
^me^'ljift  this  much -we  p^  aiid  wi^I  aaj>  i,bat  rlh,e,ei:iflffl, 
if  any  are  ti^  l^^  ^af^  i^^  ^hein^.)iap,  J]«(i(ed^,^()  "j^^^^ 
side.  'Jrhe.prvKjiple  op  w.iiii^  th^y,  ^  ^  s^y^^y^  bpe  pJ^wyA 
acted,  is  a  sound  one.  Xfiey  ha^e  .fiey^rl^n  ij^ii^s^^,^^^ 
theology,.  dogm^ti9  or  iiiOj^al,  b.\(t  tjiey.  Ji*''e,:*ll^«ys,  jci^bm 
tlie  limit  of  prthodoxj ,  ^takjin  the  ^dp  of  ^ipan,  liberjyp  fflri( 
maintained  for  ma^  all  the  freetloni  thp  J|^wi,leavt;?,h|RH  'M 
t.hey  have  erred,  they  have  i^n^  on  the^side  of  li\^y,^f^ 
on  the  side  p(  rigorism,  which  is  the  safer,  errpc  pf  *'**^:/l|!<^ 
They  have  never ,  sought  to  atake,  the  l^w  broafl^r>th^,f^ 
Lawgiver. himself  has  made  it.  /jTIiey,  b#^ve..ney«^i>tepti«9fi 
ally -saerifiiced  ^ny  Catholic  d<>ctrii]^  or  pruipiple.^.to,  t|l^ 
exigences  of  time  and  pWe;  but  thfy  ^K^^:8tgj4/e4„M^ 
leave  to  each  age  and  nattcui  all  ita  ,}aiiV§i  ins(it^tia^%,.<i^B- 
tofns,  hajbits,. planners,., and  usages  ifpt  ,iiiccii;opati,Uf|^.Yiff)ii^ 
CjathfjlJp  .i'^tI;\.an](i,,moralsR  ,an(^  Ijavp . iab(fi;ed  )^(^tmSf^M 
nior^iii  the,i{riyf|te,<fomc8tjc,or,BHb%  lifc.^f  fti  flWpl».thtW 
^if!»pl'vi^y,f^i}ired  ,by,thB,  C|iiniStiaif,,j^w.|.,^.fafi^  UKT 


kWfufiy  t?rfn,' 'thi^y  'always  conform  to  the  spirit  olf'  the 
Wfries;''to'lftiB't^iiaeticiek  of  the  age  or  country,  the  spiri'^ 
of  rbnfbrtiiity,  ^cfr  of  £Jcc6mmoaation,  which  prevents  them  from 
tt)nring^*  moi*e  ihain^ii^  hecessary  for  saTvatfph  'fnito  colh^sioii 
HHth  drie*S:oWn 'age  dr  <feiintry,Wid  which' 'a  very  conslder- 
lafbfe  dh^s'bf  but  own' Cathbllc  population^  if  tli^y  could  avpicl 
sfibsitifi:  ft ^ -Voutd  do  w^'  tb'  cuttivatel  has  ^vailed  "them 
nfrticfr^^reproaCT,  attH  glVen  in  the  English  language  a  bad 
Srtis^' to  the  worrf  J'estSiticdt^  a  sense  which  is  wholly  uhde- 
s^Ved.  But",  otj  the  other  hand,  the  non-Cat hblic  world 
p.*iys  to  'theln  thle  high  compliment  of  catling  every  Catholic 
who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  religion,  is  zealous  for  its  rights, 
aHd  devoted  to  the  independence  arid  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
k  JesXJIT.  Ndthirtg  cbuld  better  prove  the  fidelity  of  the 
^^suits  to  their  Master,  of  better  testify  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  course  and  the  utility  of  their  services. 
" 'We  have  had  In  these  late  years  men  of  great  abilities 
ffiid  vkst  erudition,  iaboring  with  true  ieal  for  the  interests 
dF  tK^' 6htti*ch;  but  %e  jbave  had  coi^paratively  very  few 
irtit©  hkire '  friUy '  cbmprehended  the  waiits  off  their  age,  or 
tirttferiitoDd  'thi  fiiest  tninhet  of  tneetin^  them.  In  Great 
Bfitafti   khd   liielarid  4b^'ittentioh  Catholics  has^-ery 

pt6fk*Hy'dttd '^'fer^'itecfesS&rily  been  directed  to  local  aues- 
ttensi^'te^tweeh  'cbttflldtifig  natibtialiiies,  coriflicling  i^Kticai 
tiirtiet,^  itad^h^'Chrf  m  «  ;patiiciila*;  torfh  of  heresy, 
ittrf  tWerfefor^ •  d6uW ' ' taot  'be  engaged  k '  the  discussion  of 
file  bhjader'Md'iyrore  g^rietar  questions  of  the^age.'  More- 
Av&r,  Erigli^  and  Irish  Catholics  have  beeti  but  just 
rBfeved — indeed,' are  hardly  yet  relieved,— from  the  crushing 
ni^ght  of  an  itrfquitous  system  of  penal  laws,  enactied  by 
oti^y  and  stiite  policy, "  for  the  express  purpose  of  brutal- 
ng  the  'Catholic  population,  and  extirpating  Catholicity 
ftbm  the  Brithh  ^ominibns.  They  have  h&d  leisure  and 
op^rttmity '  to'  consider  only  the  questions  which  more 
mhfedJateljr  atid^^more  priessingly  affected  themselves.  Tn 
this  ootintry  wef'hkv^,  sd  ftir  as  politics,  laW,  the  administra- 
fi6n  of'jgoveiliin^nt  are  coticcriied,  ample  freedom;  but  we 
ha^  ohly^ecfently  had  :a€AlHoHc  public  bfihu^ 
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ccmsideratioil)  and  the  !Bng1ish*^peakin^  pd^iM  of  duH 
Catholic  population  being  hew-cbmers,  and  the'magorify 
from  the  kss  cultivated  classes  of  the  moth^  ecknitry; 
migrating  hither  primarily  fi>r  the  itttprov^metft  •of  thfefe 
worldly  position  and  drcumstance,  have  nnderstodd  'thtii 
importatiiee  a»d  bearfhg^  only  o  such  questions  as'  tfee^ 
were  familiar  with  in  Gr^at  Britain  and  Irela^id^  and  hate 
been  slow  to  learn  that  the  greater  part  of  those  question* 
are  out  of  place  here,  and  that  the  larger  proportion  of  tile 
intellectual  strength  we  put  forth  has  been  put  forth  ofi 
questions  that  have  and  can  have  no 'Significance  in  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  world  at  large.  Our-  G^tholib 
populaticm,  formed  of  excellent  materials,  have  not  had  the 
necessary  preparation  for  entering  into  the  great  cotttrovei^- 
sies  with  non*-Cathblies  which  the  age  demands.  Our 
clergy  have  been  too  few  fbr  the  peculation,  aivd  over-^ 
worked  in  attending  to  the  immediate  spiritual  wants  of 
their  people, — in  administering  the  sacraments,  in  bmldingf 
churches^  school4ioaseis,  coU^es,  hospiCEils,  and  asyiutns,-^ 
they  have  had  lictle  heart  and  less  leisure  to  take  pm-t-tir 
any  controversies  not  forced  upon  tb#m  by  tlkeir  daily-  routcne 
of  duties.  Yet  there  are  unmiistakable  evidences  that  w^ 
are,  and  that  at  no  instant  day,  to  have  in  this  cemMiy 
the  most  ioteilectually  aotiv^e  Catholic  populatioin  of  -  th& 
worid ;  and  that  we  are  destined  to  take  an  important  jsmrt 
even  yet  in  the  great  controversies  of  the  nineteenth  ce»* 
tury.  We  have  only  to  cheek  our  impatience^  and  wait  fop 
the  young  men  now  in  our  oblieges  to  come  forth  and  enter 
the  field  as  laborers  for  Ood  and  hunmnity,  to  find  ouV 
press — the  best  supported  Catholio  press  in  the  world,*-^}ayiirg 
aside  its  foreign  aspect  and  character,  mkd  becoomg  thoroughly 
Catholic  instead  of  simply  national,  and  the  leader  in  all  thr 
great  controversies  of  the.  day.  As  the  Old  World  sinks  the 
New  must  rise*  :. 

In  Germany  the  real  issues  b^ore  the  public  are  perhaips 
better 'understood  and  !»ore  scientifically  met  than  any- whei^ 
else^  but  for  the  Germeui  mind  only.  Germati  Ca^diolfic  liteiMf 
ture  is  the  most  solidv  the  most  ena^te^  the  most  vigorouib 


lit^atMre  p£ra!ar;tiine$;.  imt  it  is  of  repent;  growth,  ^nd  but 
tittle  kipown  out  of  Gcripiipy.  Italy  pugbt  ,to.  Jie  the  Jfa4iRg 
CutM^^  n<^iioH.of  the  ^9^\d>  l^iit,  /put  up  into  n  number  of 
pettj  atatQ9i  AQd  disturbed  hy  pcJitical  and  revolutipoary 
][Hi9sioi»%  it  13  a  ecapdal  rather  than  a»  light  to  the  age.  The 
jQ9uit9ifinM^  «t Naples,.. after.wards  at  Rome,  bave  attempted 
to, speak,  to  the  public  through  tliQ  pages  oi  La  CivUU 
CattQlk^y  /but^  aft^r  alU  n^re  io  r^fi^rencff  to  the  $tate  of 
thiinga  m  Italy  than  elsewhere.  Th^  unsettWd  fitate  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  delicate  posUioti.  of  the  Holy  See  ia 
relation  to  .the  temporal  poyrer^^  Catholic  and  non-Catbolic» 
the  repressive  policy  ad^^tqd  by  Aiiatria,  Naples,  and  most 
of  the  Italian  governmeaitaj  and  the  fears  and  appreben'* 
ftioos  prodq^  by  the.  revolutionary  storm  ready  at  any 
moment -to  , burst  forth,  have  cramped  the  freedom  of  the 
good  fathers  of  :the  Cimltd^  and  given  to  their  periodical  an 
air  of  timidity  and  restraint*  The  writers  are  learned  and 
able,  but  one  feels  in  reading  their  essays  that  they  ane  men 
of  a  pAst  age^  or,  if  living,  men  of  the  present^  men  who 
dare  aot  give,  or  who  feel  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
giv«,  free  and  loll  expitessioB  ta  their  own  inward  life 
They  moveias.  men  in.  chains^  or  men  who  feel  that  free 
moYeiDents.are  not  peiimiHted'  them«  After  all,  Rome,  though 
the  seat  of  anthoiity,  is  not  the  centre  of  oontemporary  intel*. 
leotnal  notovements,  and  is  not  the  place  to  which  we  are  to  look 
liM'thelfifee  and  full^develofMnent  of  Catholic  joarnalism.  The 
irorld  will  look  upon  a^  Catholic  p^iodtcal  published  at  Rome 
ai  ao  official  or  semi-ofBdal  publication^  and  will  hold  th^ 
Pope  respomable  fcHT.  its  statements.  It  will  ;be  consulted  in 
ordbr  to  ascertaiii  the  intentions  of  the  authority,  atod  cited, 
whenever  it  oaa  be  against  the  Church,  but  any  farther  it  will 
091  be  r^arded.  It  becomes  in  all  other  respects  as^  nti^tory 
aa  all  ofllcial  organs  usually  Are. 

Say  what  we  will,  France  is  the  country  to  which  we  must 
lo^k  for  the  final  discilssion  of  all  great  worid-queslioas;  not 
hecause  she  is  profounder,  more  learned^  more  sci«[>ti6c,'or 
ixi»re  inteiligeot  than  Grermany,  or  evien  Italy,  but  because 
aheJs  more  sympathetic,   mone^  ocmimunicativie,  and  mose 
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popular.  She  leads  the  £Eiafaions  of  the.eivfliEed  nvrldfioid 
fasbiQii^  for  the  mind  a»  well  as  for  the  body^  Sh^' bisttier 
than  any  oth^  nalkw^  represeDts  die  spkst'  and  tendcn^m 
of  the  age»  for  sbe  foels  them  more  quickly  aiidmonte  i^iiddlyi 
She  is  ihe  centre  of  modem  IHI^  in  ite  good  and  iniCS^VlK 
Her  langiMige  is  almost,  a  uniirersal  lai^ai^y  and  ilo  litltf^ 
ture  can  vie  with  hera  in  ks  difFimion  radpopularity.  Tb(d«i^ 
the  first  military  power  of  the  day»  she  is  mope  power  All  by 
her  language  and  literature^  her  fasliions  and  ^er  ideas,  than 
by  her  arms.  Rome  is  the  seat  of  the  Sfmiinal'  paiter>  the 
mistress  of  faith  and  discipline^  to  whom  we  mlist  look  for 
guidance  and  support  in  our  war  against  the  errors  atid  tfle 
evil  tendencies  of  the  times;  but  Paris  is  the  seat  of  the 
secular  power,  the  foeus  of  all  the  good  and  the  limd  influences 
of  the  age»  atid  whose  placet  is  necessary  to  popularity. 
Nothing  is  really  published  to  the  world,  till  it  is  published 
at  Paris  and  in  French.  We  are,  tliefefore,  very  thankfiil 
that  the  Eiud08  ane  written  in  French  and  issued  from  the 
French  capital.  Things  written  in  English  or  German,  or 
rather  concealed  in  these  noble  tongues,  may  now  be  brought 
to  %bt,  and  ]rfaced  before  the  reading  public  of  alLnations.' 

There  is  another  periodical,  Le  Ctrtrespondnnt,  published 
at  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  tfus  ill  UiStribus  Count  de 
Montalenib^t,  tfuit  has  render^  atid  s]fill  (s  tendeHng  yatUr^ 
able  services  to  the  Catbolk  cause^  and  i*^Wi*f  has/sf  hytig; 
clafrtison  the  gratitude  of  the  eathoH6^ptfblie.  ^  ft  Wb^^leS^ 
nobly  agalnirt  the  Osctfranii,  at  did 'fdgie$;  a?  \i^^'sa^^^ 
Hibemo^Englirfi,  and  iias  labored^  Ijiit  \rtfi0iit  ^iicceSs^"m  V 
preventing  'Catholic  interests  from^  being  IctentififecJ  iii  the 
public  mind  with  those  of  despotism,  for  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  has  received  the  ahathemiQis  of  that  lay  pope, 
and  recent  idol  of  unthinking  Catholics,  Louis  Veuilfot^ 
But  it  is  devoted,  principally,  to  the  external  interests  of 
Catholicity,  and  to  the  consideration  of  its  political,  social, 
and  literary  relations ;  and  however  able^  useful,  and  indis- 
pensable, it  leaves  ample  margin  to  the  good  Jesuit  Fathers 
for  their  quarterly,  devoted  to  the  same  general  cause  indeed, 
but  more  especially  under  its  theological,  philosophical,  and 


\SB9uy-  •  BlmM'M^T/aoH^:  ^  Ids'  ^ 

toi'jWi lender  t)ib.ideiwitra<>tif  ithU'^oftriimMt.    iLe^CWf^'-' 
prnthmtiini  AmduBtB^t  eUtftji^'fepittcufai'i'v' tltcr'!^f«dM'h'  ■ 

ret^tdi-!m;i^aiHiui);,>intfUigcnbe,>Jife!'BKd''fr^ediNtil'>to)thb»i'i 
>lrfiift^.isau»H'A  lean  faudl^'tf*!  '.to'viipiilyi  h-KA  "mat  in-- 1 

IPhia,p^iQ(lio«l  comnwluia  our.attqntidii,  becauBeStiis iuUy  < ' 
up.|b»  jthfi.  h^best  l^el.oE  contempocary  poleones.  '  Its  coD- 
du^yre^.ai^,  well-  apam.  ihaK  coDtnorersy'  hM  chaD<(l«l  its 
grDwn(l«.ftr?d.  Unt  the  locwe  .EtatcillMits,  calUiohious'Qlifi^pSB,' . 
and.pU^Kntifipi  objpt^uns  urgod  by  No-Popery  wrilera -ia  ■ 
our.  Efl£^«b-8pefiki«g  ««rld*  and  which:  some  of .  us 'Catholics  ' 
arq  i)i]?j  r^futit^  W4th  sUil£nieata  hltrdly  Iqss  toQie,  aod  ftrgui-  ■■ 
mq^  ^l^fi^lj^les^mDceieDtific,  lare  not . immv  the  gmw  th^ga  > 
it,-  .>3^be  iwd-«WefB  lef  1l»  »oiK<  i 

k '  frffi)  'coBt^t;  ,witbt.*l»8a,wifp 
ind  tfae,Chur?^'',thfl  Whon^-Of .,: 

I  ^ntipartial; !  Jft  Bfl^.,B»p«ta^v;, 
;W«i  q^et  toi  Pmteatant^  wpteW:  t . 
i]|s  fal(lf»  nQtinv-wted  by  Pro-  .„ 
id  the  hett  vindication  ire  Jh&v«  K 
pe,  Sf.,  Gregory  VII.;  «od  the 
,,„         ,       ,       ,  .„       ,    ased,  in  the  fair  and  just  def&ue  , 
of  the  Popes,  ill  jheir  relations  wit^  the  Gennao  etpperpw  in  -. 
the  Hiddl^  AgeS]  by  no  Catholic  author  we  bs$>pen  to,b« 
acquainted  with.      The  higher  class  of  non-CathpUc  writen  .; 
of  the  day  may  have  nq  more  love  for  the. Church  than  have    ■, 
the  .Vulgar  Nc^ipopery,  writers,    t)ut   they  Jbaye  m^re^lf*  ,, 
res^'f'  mQ!  tnor^  ^ard  foV  their  9w;9  i;^i)(i^atiioDi,    T.hey  ^ 
are'niep  whoreapy  standj  in  their  .B@ver^,dpp8r|tpi^^Sf,i^t.,^he„,, 
he^  df'the"  piodern  world.     They  draw  their  oojections  ;frc«n|,   ■ 

'"foiWiii^NVii.'  ■■■'■■  ■■'      ''■  ' '■  '"13  ■■■"' 
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philosophy,  science  and  history,  and  aim  to  present  only 
objections  of  real  weight  and  solidity.  These  are  not  men 
to  be  turned  off  with  a  joke,  nor  are  their  objections  such  as 
can  be  refuted  with  a  sneer,  or  dismissed  with  a  majestic  wave 
of  the  hand.  Their  objections,  no  doubt,  are^  in  reality,  as 
unfounded,  and  their  arguments  as  inconclusive,  as  those 
insisted  on  by  the  small  fry  of  No-Popery  writers,  but  they 
are  evidently  drawn  from  a  high  order  of  thought,  and  are 
far  less  discreditable  to  the  understanding  of  those  who  urge 
them  and  of  those  against  whom  they  are  urged. 

The  Catholic  who  aspires  to  meet  the  real  issues  now 
before  the  educated  and  scientific  public,  has  to  prepare 
himself  to  meet  not  only  the  old  theological  objections,  but 
objections  drawn  from  philosophy,  philology,  ethnology,  geo- 
logy, history,  the  sciences,  naturalism,  and  natural-super- 
naturalism,  or  natural  mysticism.  If  we  look  beyond  the 
flashy  No-Popery  literature  of  the  day,  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  and  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  simply,  as  we  have  often  asserted,  Christianity  not 
only  as  a  supernatural  revelation,  but  also  as  a  supernatural 
order  of  life^  we  have  now  to  defend,  and  to  defend  against 
men  who  are  up  to  the  level  of  their  age  in  science  and 
erudition,  and  who  admit,  at  best,  only  the  natural-super- 
natural order,  and  seek  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
man's  religious  life  by  means  of  what  may  justly  be  termed 
natural,  as  distinguished  from  Christian,  mysticism.  In 
doing  this,  both  charity  and  policy  require  us  to  begin  with 
endeavors  to  recall  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  all  those  who 
are  Churchmen  in  principle,  and  really  retain,  though  out- 
side of  the  Catholic  communion,  a  real  belief  in  Christianity 
as  a  supernatural  order  of  life,  flowing  not  merely  from  the 
Eternal  Word,  but  from  the  Eternal  Word  made  flesh. 
Individuals  among  Protestants  there  may  be  found,  who 
retain  this  belief,  but  no  Protestant  sect  or  communion,  as 
such,  retains  it.  The  Protestant  world  has  broken  with 
Christianity  itself,  and  refuses  to  recognize  or  accept  its 
fundamental  and  essential  principle.  But  such  is  not  the 
case   with   the   Russian    or   Greek  Church.      The   Russian 
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Church  is  schismatic,  but  not  heretical.  It  retains  the  great 
body  of  Christian  doctrine  in  a  Catholic  sense,  unless  we 
except  its  view  of  the  Papacy.  It  does  not  deny  the  Pri- 
macy of  Peter,  it  only  denies  that  it  is  of  faith  that  the 
successor  of  Peter  in  the  See  of  Home  is  the  supreme  head 
and  governor  of  the  Church  ;  yet  even  here  it  concedes  his 
right  to  preside  in  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  that  there  can 
be  uo  CEcumenical  Council  in  which  he  does  not  preside, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  legates.  While  the  Russians  main- 
tain that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  not  of  faith,  they 
acknowledge,  as  we  gather  from  Pere  Gagarin,  himself  a 
Russian,  and  brought  up  in  the  Russian  Church,  that  they 
do  not  say  that  it  is  against  faith,  or  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  decision  of  the  Universal  Church  asainst  it.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  Etudes  treat  the  Russian  question 
as  a  primary  question  in  our  day,  and  regard  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Russia  with  the  Holy  See  as  a  matter  that  should 
engage  the  thoughts  and  the  prayers  of  Christians  through- 
out the  world.  Fathers  Gagarin,  Verdiercand  De  Buck, 
give  us  most  interesting  and  valuable  essays  on  the  Russian 
Church,  and  dissipate  many  prejudices  long  entertained  by 
the  Latins  against  the  Greeks.  They  take  up  the  question 
of  the  Russian  Church  in  an  earnest  and  hopeful  spirit,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  character  and  history.  They 
place  that  Church  in  its  true  light,  learnedly  and  ably  defend 
its  substantial  orthodoxy,  and  refute  the  popular  charges 
brought  against  it  by  Catholics  who  speak  from  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  rather  than  from  knowledge  and  charity. 
They  show,  however  inexcusable  is  the  Eastern  schism,  and 
however  fatal  it  may  be,  that  all  the  blame  is  not  on  the  side 
of  the  Orientals.  The  Popes  have  always  been  just  to  the 
Greeks,  but  many  of  the  Latin  princes,  bishops  and  writers 
have  always  seemed  to  us,  when  we  were  reading  the  history 
of  the  unhappy  schism,  to  have  treated  the  Orientals  with  a 
passion  and  bitterness,  with  a  haughtiness  and  contempt, 
which  but  little  comport  with  the  Christian  character. 

It  is  sometimes    assumed    that    the   Russians  never  were 
Catholics,  that   they  were   converted    by   missionaries   from 
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philosophy,   science  and  history,  and  f y  skated.     We 

objections  of  real  weight  and  solidity/  *Jis   daring  the 

to  be  turned  off  with  a  joke,  nor  arx  Father  Verdiere 

can  be  refuted  with  a  sneer,  or  dip:  -  -^i^e  the  Greeks  re- 

of  the  hand-     Their  objections.  /'  «See,  and   that  they 

unfounded,  and   their  argur  /   t  and  zealous  Catholics. 

insisted  on  by  the  small  ^    /  .-*«»te  ftK)m  the  Apostolic 

are  evidently  drawn  fro*  oonstaiitinopk    did,   nor  till 

far  less  discreditable  t  ^^^  schism  in  Russia  was  hardly 

them  and  of  those  a  tS^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Terrible,  and  probably 

The  Catholic       ^  healed  aear  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 

before  the  edr      i^  the  revolution,  gotten   up  chiefly  by  the 

himself  to  xr^^g  Archbishop  of    Moscow,   thftt  placed  Peter 

obiections   /^^^A^^***^^^  instead  of  the  rightful  heiri    Peter 

logy    h'    ^!j(b^  jsubjectioo    of  the  spiiitual  powor,  by  esta* 

naturr    Jfa^^^^  Synocl  of  St.  Petersbni^,  with  a  lay  head, 

g^i       t^^irb^^  be  could  to  Protestantize  the  Russian  clergy, 

^Y        ^jLrioo  II'  ^^  ^1^  ^  could  to  infldelize  and  corrupt 

'^fiiissian  nobility,  thinking  thus  to  enlighten  her  peo(de, 

^jf^ee  civilization,  and  enhance  the  glory  of  her  empire. 

^  the  mass  of  the  Bunsian  people  have  always  hcM,  and 

.//]  hold  fast,  the  doctrine  they  received  from  their  Catholic 

^^i^ors.    Even   on    the   Procession  of    the   Holy    Ghost 

tbey  A^  orthodox,  and  agree  with  the  Latins.    For  they 

nuiiiitiiin   that  in  denying  that   the    Holy  Ghost  proceeds 

from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  thqr -maintain  that  he  only 

proceeds    from    a  single  principle,  or   by  a  single  act  or 

spiraium  of  the  'Divine  Being.     They  are  intent  on  as^ 

secting    the    singlenesa    or    unity    of  the    Divinity,   whose 

spiration  is  the  Holy  Ghoat ;  die  Latins  agreeing  with  them 

in    thi»    seek*  more    eif)ecially,    to    mark    the   consubtazH 

tiality  of   the  Son  to   the  Father,  and   therefore  that  the 

Divine   nature  from   which    the    Holy    Ghoat    proceeds  is 

common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  unbegottm  in  die  Father, 

begotten  in  the  Son.     It  is  not  uiJikely  that  the  supposed 

differences  of  doctrine  on  the  Pcocession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

between  the   Greeks  and  the  Latins,  grew  out  ef  mutual 

misunderstanding.     The  Latins  were  ks^  phifosopMcal  than 
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'>eQ  they  heard  the  Greeks  saying  the  Hdy 

^  the  Father  alone,  ^hey  concluded  that 

t  the  Son  had  any  agency  in  his  pro- 

when  ]|he  heard  the  lAtin  say  tibe 

'he  Father  and  the  Son,  concluded 

•;^  He  proceeded  from  the  Son  as  a 

x^'ather,  which  would  have  been  a 

^i  controversy  on  this  subject  was  occa<* 

.i'tion  in  the  Symbol  as  left  by  the  Fathers 

..aople,  of  the  words  FiHoque,    These  words  seem 

c  been  added  primarily  by  officious  Spanish  and  GaU 

ijcan  bishops,  without  the  Pap^  authority,  in  order  to  con* 

denrn  the  supposed  error  of  the  Greeks.     Pope  St.  Leo  III. 

refused  to  sanction  their  insertion  by  the  Council  of  Frank* 

fort,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  doctrine  was  false,  for  he 

declared  that  to  be  true,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  Fathers 

of  Constantinople  for  good  reasons  had  omitted  them,  and 

toiosot  them  would  only  give  occasion  to  the  clamors  of  the 

Greeks,  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  schism.      Subsequently,  the 

inaertioD  received  the  Papal  sanction,  because  circumstances 

had  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and  to  save 

the  true  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  West. 

'ihe  Etudes  show  very  conclusively  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Riis&n  Church  on  Purgatory,  the  Future  Life,  and 
^her  pokits  on  which  it  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  err, 
can  very  easily,  by  a  little  explanation,  be  reconciled  with 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  incked,  that  whatever  diflFercncea 
there  may  be  between  the  Russians  and  Catholics,  aside 
from  differences  of  Communion,  are  differences  not  between 
tbe  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  official  teach- 
ing of  the  Russian  Church,  but  rather  differences  between 
the  opinions  outside  of  faith  held  respectively  by  Catholics 
and  the  Russians.  Doubtless,  among  both  Greeks  and 
^tins,  there  are  floating  about  many  opinions,  in  regard  to 
»hich  they  differ  very  widely  from  each  other.  We  often 
insist  OQ  the  distinction  between  Catholic  tradition  and  the 
traditions  of  Catholics.  Among  the  Latins  there  are  various 
notions  about  purgatory  which  are  not  of  faith,  and  which 
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the  Greeks  do  not  accept.  The  Greeks  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  fire  of  purgatory  or  the  fire  of  hell  is  material 
fire,  and  because  they  do  not,  many  Latins  imagine  that 
they  are  unsound  in  the  faith ;  but  the  Catholic  Church  no- 
where teaches  that  the  fire  in  either  is  material  fire.  Pre- 
scind from  both  Latins  and  Greeks,  the  differences  there 
may  be  between  them  in  matters  not  of  faith ;  restrict  the 
question  to  what  the  Church  really  and  officially  teaches,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them  but 
a  difference  of  Communion,  or  a  Hierarchial  difierence. 
They  are  separated  only  by  a  simple  schism,  and  all  that  is 
needed  to  reestablish  union  and  restore  unity  is  simply  for  the 
Orientals  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  and  the  au- 
thority of  his  successors  in  the  See  of  Rome  to  feed,  rule,  and 
govern  the  Church. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  obstacles  to  the  reunion  of  the 
Russian  Church,  but  there  are  none  that  we  need  regard  as 
insuperable.  The  first  step  towards  their  removal  will, 
however,  be  to  disabuse  the  Latins  of  their  prejudices 
against  the  Greeks,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  reunion 
is  not  to  be  despaired  of.  How  much  or  how  little  influence 
the  writings  of  our  learned  Fathers  in  the  Eludes  will  have 
on  the  disunited  Russians  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing :  but  we  think  they  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  Latins,  in  correcting  many  false 
notions  they  have  imbibed  against  the  Russians  and  the 
Greeks  generally,  and  in  producing  more  liberal,  generous, 
and  charitable  feelings  towards  them.  The  Orientals,  and 
especially  the  Russians,  are  more  disposed  to  be  religious, 
have  more  religious  susceptibility,  and  are  further  removed 
from  that  chilling  indifference  and  cold-hearted  scepticism 
of  the  West,  than  are  the  populations  of  Western  Europe 
and  America ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Catholic 
sovereign  so  truly  observant  of  his  religion  as  was  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  I.  Aside  from  the  sin  of  schism,  in 
which  he  persisted,  he  was,  under  the  religious  point  of 
view,  as  under  many  others,  a  model  prince.  The  Russian 
clergy  are  by  no  means  that  low  and  degraded  class  that 
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ignorant  and  prejudiced  travellers  are  too  fond  of  represent- 
ing them ;  and  the  Russian  people  have,  as  was  proved  in 
the  Crimean  war,  most  excellent  dispositions.  Reunite 
them  to  the  Centre  of  Unity,  emancipate  the  Russian  clergy 
from  their  subjection  to  the  civil  power,  and  give  to  the 
people  a  reasonable  liberty,  obtained  not  by  destroying,  but 
by  developing  their  old  institutions,  and  the  Russians  would 
be  the  finest  and  noblest  people  in  Europe. 

The  reunion  of  Russia,  under  simply  a  political  point  of 
view,  is  a  most  desirable  measure.  It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  to  secure 
the  recognition  and  maintenance  of  legitimate  authority, 
and  international  law.  Great  Britain  has  never  been  very 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  nations,  especi- 
ally if  feeble  nations,  and  France  is  still  less  so.  The 
present  Imperial  government  makes  war  for  an  "  idea"  on 
whom  it  sees  proper,  shows  no  respect  for  international  or 
any  other  right,  and  lends  all  its  power  and  influence  to 
sustain  filibusterism  on  a  grand  scale.  The  war  against 
Austria,  the  wresting  from  her  of  the  rich  province  of 
Lombardy,  the  march  of  Prince  Napoleon,  with  the  fifth 
corps  dCarm^e^  through  the  Duchies,  and  their  annex- 
ation, perhaps,  to  Sardinia,  the  stirring  up  of  the  re- 
volution in  Romagna,  and  the  advice  recently  given  to 
the  Holy  Father,  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  give  up 
to  the  rebels  the  i^Emilian  provinces,  are  only  so  many 
examples  of  sublime  filibustering.  The  principle  on  which 
they  all  rest  for  their  justification  is  precisely  the  principle 
on  which  our  own  filibusters  rest  their  justification  for  invad- 
ing Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  only  difierence  we  can 
discover  between  Louis  Napoleon  and  William  Walker  is 
in  the  difiTerence  of  the  sphere  in  which  they  respectively 
operate,  and  the  forces  they  have  or  have  had  respectively 
at  their  command.  William  Walker,  as  well  as  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  made  war  for  an  "  idea,'"  and  a  genuine 
**  Napoleonic  idea''  into  the  bargain.  Austria  has  been 
humbled,  and  is  weakened  by  internal  distractions;  Ger- 
many is  little  more  than  a  geographical  expression.     With 


the  adoptidn  hy  I'moce  And  Great  Biitain  of  the  ptftndfilb 
of  Yiuikee  filibusterism  as  the  principle  of  their  interna- 
tkfml  policy,  there  is  left  no  power  but  Rttssia  with  saR^ 
cient  material  force  to  readjust  the  balance,  and  to  defend 
the  rights^  either  of  sovereigns  or  nations.  Russia  no  longer 
in  schism,  uniting  her  material  force  to  the  moral  power  of 
the  Holy  See^  would  be  able  to  restore  order  to  demoralized 
Europe,  re&tublish  the  ragn  of  law,  and  suitress  the  now 
gigantic  iilibastering  or  buccaneering  carried  on  Ir^  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  acquiesced  in,  if  not  aided^  by 
Palmerston  and  my  Lord  John  of  England,  and  save  Sar&- 
pean  dtiUzfttion  from  the  barinmsm  whidi  now  threatens 
to  engulf  it.  .       ' 

It  k,  moireoTer,  only  through  Russia  that  we  can  hopie  fir 
the  final  eximotion  gt  the  Ottoman  power,  and  the  revival 
of  «  Christkn  East.  France,  for  tiie  time  bring  at  kasi, 
has  deserMKl  the  (tense  of  Christiaa  oisriliSBataotiy  wliiob  die 
so  ndbly  sustained  in  Jtbe  earlia:  Crusades.  She  has  beeoHie 
the  ally  of  the  T^irki^  and  she  and  GcrksA  BriUdo,  with  Jihe 
culpable  conoii^BUice^'of  Austrk,  for  wiiich  Auatrta  in^noi^ 
neteiiiag  meeked  diaetisement,  waged*  an  anti-CbrsHian 
jind  wholly  unprovoked  war  i^ainst  Russia  for  the .  siip- 
port  of  the  diief  of  Islam,  Ottoman  barbarism,  and  tlie 
oppression  of  the  Christian  populations  of  the  East,  and  to 
pi^vent  those  populations  from  aspiring  to  their  rightifnl 
national  freedom  and  independence.  Russia  alone  continues 
the  Crusades,  and  defends  the  cross  against  the  crescent,  and 
against  the  policy  and  frequently-armed  opposition  of  nearly 
all  the  Cathdic  and  Protestant  Powers  of  Europe,  ready 
always  to  postpone  the  spiritual  for  the  tonporal.  Russm 
is  a  Power  Christendom  cannot  spare,  and  her  support  of 
the  Christian  cause  in  the  East  against  the  Turk,  an^ 
the  policy  of  the  West,  will  yet,  we  hope,  avail  her  the 
grace  of  reunion  with  the  Holy  See.  Even  as  a  schismatic 
Power  she  is  th^  grand  support  of  Christian  civilieatiDn  in 
the'  East,  always  betrayed  by  Imperial  France,  though 
never  by  really  Catholic  France,  whose  liberal  contributions 
and  heroic  missionaries  keep  alive,  and  sustain  the  hope^  of 
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Sl99liPinhCbri#ten^i»  and  reV^Mt.  Butwhen  abe  is  onoe 
iseiGOfKriled  th  the  Hdy  See,  ;do  power  could  prevent  her 
Aom  iftking  p(>iseBsi6n»  of  the  throne  of  i  Constantinof^ei 
expelUng  tibe  Turks^,  and'  reviving  the  Eastern  Christian 
enapice^  to.whidh  she  baa  sonse  legitimate  claima  as  heir  of  the 
Bjrsantine  emperors,  recognized  in  Ibrmo:  times  as  such  bj 
the'Sovereign  Pontiffs^:  who  on  that  ground  urged  her  to  join 
in  tbe»*  war  agtdnat  .the  Ottoman  power.  Hktory  shows  us 
tiiat  in  the  stsady  march  of  Russia  upon  Constantinople,  if 
fdUdwing  Jier  Hambition^  she  has  also  been  following  a  policy 
oarked  out'jKBd  inrged  by  the  Spirituid  Chief  of  Chii^tendom. 
If  her>establishnient  at  Constantinople,  as  a  schismatic  Power 
there,  in  the  view  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  were  a  benefit 
til  '(EjinrisieDdom,  what'  wottld  not  her  estaUidiOient  then 
be.?  as;  &  Caibalic:  Povferf  It  would,  bumanly  speaking, 
rb&^'^fj:4b^r.'gireatBst  :€bnceivable,  service  to  the  cause  cf 
j^igiob  ^and  liBriKnUaoOft  It  wdiild  not  only  balance  ibfe 
Wcst^:  prdvifljg  so :  ^iddy  fidse  to  the  Church  ef-God  and 
dills  civMizaJtson-iBhe- has  fostered^  but  |t  would  open  tlie  way 
•to /the  ODttveifiiott.  iind:  civiiissatidn  of  the  whole  Asiatic 
'worid.  We  am*  strcmg  in  our  convictions  that  this  is  in  the 
deagn8:of  Providence.  As  one  nation  proves  false  to  itas 
mission,  Providenoe  usually  rejects  it  and  gives  its  mission 
to  another.  As  the  West  fails,  the  East  will  come  to  the 
rescue*  The  Kussians  have  been  prejudiced  against  the 
Latins,  but  these  prejudices  are  not  invincible,  and  the  true 
interests  of  Russia  as  a  leading  political  Power,  as  well  as 
of  Christendom,  require  her  union  with  the  Holy  See.  The 
mass  of  the  Russian  people,  we  think  it  fair  to  presume, 
are  only  materially,  not  formally  schismatics ;  and  we  saw 
in  the  Crimean  war  that  the  Russian  soldiers,  wounded  and 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  did  not  hesitate  to 
receive  the  last  sacrament  from  Catholic  priests.  There 
would  be  little  composition,  on  their  part  to  the  reunion,  if 
consented  to  by  the  Tsar  and  the  Russian  clergy^  Theurgy 
ought  not  to  oppose  it,  for  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
€an  secure  the  qnritual  independence  of  their  Church,  now 
oppressed  by  the  civil  power ;  and  the  l^s^r  himselfi  thou^ 
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be  might  be  reluctant  to  resign  tbe  spiritual  power  usurped 
by  his  predecessors,  would  yet  find  his  interest  in  it,  for  it 
probably  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
the  revolution  which  is  now  preparing  in  his  empire,  and  must 
soon  break  out  with  remorseless  fury.  As  soon  as  the  party 
struggling  for  the  independence  of  the  Church, — and  they  are 
very  numerous  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  herself,  as  well  as 
outside  of  her  communion, ->once  make  common  cause  with 
the  Jacobinical  secret  societies,  with  which  the  whole  land 
is  all  covered  over^  a  revolution  not  less  radical  nor  less 
destructive  than  the  old  French  revolution  will  be  sure  to 
break  out,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Romanoffs.  The  surest 
way  for  the  Tsar  to  arrest  this  catastrophe,  alike  fatal  to  the 
throne  and  to  the  altar,  is  reconciliation  with  Rome,  which 
would  secure  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church,  and 
bring  to  his  support  the  blessing  of  Heaven.  It  is  better  for 
him  to  give  up  his  spiritual  power  than  it  is  to  lose  both  it 
and  his  temporal  power. 

The  great  objection  the  Russian  clergy  and  people  appear 
to  have  to  this  reconciliation,  is  their  fear  that  it  would  be 
only  a  prelude  to  a  substitution  of  the  Latin  rite  for  their 
present  Greek  rite.  But  this  fear,  created  in  past  times  by 
the  Poles,  is  unfounded.  The  Greek  rite  is  as  old,  as  legiti- 
mate, and  as  sacred  as  the  Latin  ;  and  the  Popes  give  every 
possible  assurance  that  it  shall  not  be  disturbed.  The  Greek 
rite  is  more  gorgeous,  and  in  several  respects  more  beautiful 
than  the  Latin^  and  far  better  suited  to  the  Oriental  mind. 
Nor  is  any  change  in  discipline,  save  the  restoration  of 
the  old  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church,  broken  down  by 
the  interference  of  the  civil  power,  to  be  apprehended. 
The  terms  of  reunion  were  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Florence, 
and  will  not  be  departed  from,  at  least  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Russians.  Most  of  the  fears  of  the  Russians  on  this 
point  are  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Poles,  when  they  had  the 
ascendency  in  Russia,  to  force  them  not  only  to  accept  a 
reunion  with  Rome,  but  also  to  adopt  the  Latin  rite.  The 
Poles  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  continuance  of  the 
Russian   schism,    and   they   still   do    much    to    prevent   the 
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reconciliation.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  un- 
happy Poland,  and  by  no  means  of  the  Polish  Catholics. 
We  in  no  sense  whatever  defend  or  excuse  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  in  blotting  out  the  kingdom  of  Poland  from  the 
map  of  Europe;  but  if  Poland  has  suffered  gross  injustice 
from  Russia,  Russia  had  previously  received  grievous  wrongs 
from  her,  and  it  is  never  through  Polish  influence  that  Russia 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See.  The  less  the  Poles,  save 
by  their  prayers,  mingle  in  the  matter,  the  better.  There 
are  too  many  old  and  deep  national  animosities  on  both 
sides  for  them  to  be  able  to  mingle  in  the  question  with 
advantage.  The  influences  that  will  weigh  with  the  Rus- 
sians must  come  from  other  quarters.  The  Poles  have  done 
too  much,  and  are  still  doing  too  much,  to  blacken  the  Rus- 
sian character,  and  to  render  it  odious  to  the  civilized  world, 
to  be  able  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  Russians  favourable  to 
Catholicity.  The  movement  for  reunion  cannot  commence 
in  Poland,  but  must  commence  in  the  bosom  of  the  Russian 
Church  herself,  aided  by  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  the 
Latins, — with  the  Tsar  and  the  Russian  clergy.  AIL  that  we 
Latins  can  do,  aside  from  our  prayers,  is  to  dissipate  preju- 
dices, to  direct  the  Catholic  mind  to  the  true  issues  between 
the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  and  to  assure  the  Russian  schis- 
matics that  we  understand  truly  their  case,  and  are  disposed 
to  treat  it  with  justice,  candour,  and  Christian  charity. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  the  subject  any  farther  at  present* 
We  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  return  to  it  at  an  early 
day.  It  is  a  question  of  the  very  highest  interest  alike  to 
religion  and  civilization.  The  two  great  conquests  no\y 
most  important  to  religion  and  to  civilization,  are  the  con- 
version of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
only  two  really  growing  states  now  existing,  and  the  only 
two  that  really  suiBce  for  themselves,  and  are  able  to  live 
and  expand  independently  of  the  weakness  of  other  nations. 
They  do  not  depend  for  their  existence  or  their  progress  on 
either  their  diplomacy  or  their  alliances.  The  reconcilia- 
tion of  Russia  with  the  Holy  See  would  reestablish  the 
reign  of  law   in   Europe,   and    secure    the    conversion   and 
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dvilizBtion  of  Asia;  the  cxwiverBion  of  the  United  States 
would  secure  the  triumph  of  religion  and  its  attendant 
civilization  on  this  continent.  To  the  reconcilialioo  of 
these  two  young,  growing,  and  already  great  nations,  it 
seems  to  us,  should  be  directed  the  labours  and  prayers,  and 
the  diost  ardent  zeal  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
seek  the  glory  of  the  Church,  his  body.  And  yet  to  this 
the  mass  of  Catholics  eeem  to  us  to  have  been,  and  to  be 
even  yet,  fearfully  indifTerent.  In  the  reconciliation  of  Russia, 
the  good  Jesuit  Fathers  can  hardly  fail  by  tbdr  Etiidai 
to  awaken  a  lively  interest  which  will  be  of  great  service ; 
but  for  the  conversion  of  this  country  nothing  appears  to  be 
doing.  The  subject  is  hardly  thought  of.  There  is  even  a 
feeling,  not  seldom  expressed  in  words,  among  our  Catholic 
population,  that  Americans,  Yankees  especially,  cannot  be 
converted,  as  if  Christ  died  not  for  them  as  ^ell  as  for 
others;  and  vre  are  quite  sure  that  the  less  the  Catht^ic 
pablidst,  who  wishes  to  stand  well  with  his  religious 
brethren,  says  about  it,  the  better.  As  a  body,  we  have  no 
hope  of  converting  American  non- Catholics,  and  meke  not 
the  slightest  effort  in  that  direction.  We  think  it  quite 
enough  for  us  to  be  permitted  to  retain  and  practise  our 
religion  for  ourselves,  in  peace  and  quietness.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  among  us  that  n  ring   a  blight  on  the 

Church,  in  our  country,  it  is'our  3f  apostolic  zeal,  and 

our  hidifitrence  to  the  salvation  ir  non-CattioJic  neigb- 

botirs  and  fellow- citizens.     The  1  Father  lu^  vrilteo  to 

us  and  admonfahed   us  again   ai  ;ain,  but   all  W  little 

purpose.  Our  Catholic  youth  seenj  more  likely  to  turn 
their  backs  on  their  mother  Church,  than  the  non-Catholic 
American  youth  are  to  turn  their  faces  towards  her.  We 
throw  away  our  advantages,  and  trust  to  emigration  from 
abroad  to  keep  up  our  numbers.  Nothing,  we  fear,  will 
arouse  us  to  a  sense  of  our  duty,  unite  us,  and  quicken 
dther  our  zeal  or  our  charity,  hut  another  and  a  more 
threatening  Know-Nothing  movement.  We  are  too  pros- 
perous,  and  are  contracting  the  vices  of  prosperity.  A  little 
adversity,  a   little  real   persecution,  would   reinvigorate  us, 
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renew  our  zeal,  expend  our  charity,  and  hasten  the  conversion 
of  the  country. 

After  the  Kussian  question,  that  of  Rationalism,  under  its 
various  modern  forms,  seems  to  hold  the  first  rank  with  the 
writers  in  the  JStudes.  Father  Daniel  opens  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  in  the  first  volume,  with  a  very  able  article 
on  Rationalistic  Exeg^sisy  and  is  followed  in  the  succeeding 
volumes  by  Father  Sariot,  with  a  learned  and  admirably- 
written  essay  on  the  Respect  and  Contempt  of  Contemporary 
Philosophy  for  the  Catholic  Church;  by  Father  St.  Fr^chon, 
in  a  searching  criticism  of  Ernest  Renan  and  Anti-Christian 
Eaiegesisy  and  by  Fattier  Matignon  in  two  profoundly  philo- 
sophical articles  on  The  Supernatural  in  Face  of  Modern 
Ratiofiatismy — these  last,  we  presume,  to  be  followed  by 
others.  The  aim  of  the  Rationalistic  Exegesis  and  Criticism 
is^  in  thb  first  place,  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  to  that  of  ancient  and,  in  general,  trustworthy 
human  documents,  and  by  explanations  to  divest  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sacred  text  of  all  supernatural  character,  and  pre- 
sent Christianity  as  a  simple  system  of  human  philosophy. 
They  who  now  boast  of  criticism  and  exegesis,  do  not  accept 
the  naine  of  Rationalists,  and  even  claim  to  be  Christians, 
while  resolving  the  Evangelical  History  into  a  pious  myth, 
and  denying  not  only  the  Incarnation,  but  all  supernatural 
revelation.  Religion,  with  them,  is  in  all  nations  and  i^es 
substantially  the  same,  and  is  the  product  not  of  reasoning, 
not  of  supernatural  illumination,  but  of  human  spontaneity,— 
a  system  thoroughly  examined  and  refuted  in  our  earlier 
volumes,  in  various  articles  on  Transcendentalism.  The 
Fathers  prove  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  of  the  French  and  German  Transcenden- 
tallsts,  and  expose  their  conceit,  their  ignorance,  their  sciolism, 
their  lofty  pretensions,  with  a  keenness  and  a  delicacy  of  wit, 
a  felicity  of  exposition,  a  force  of  reason  and  a  wealth  of 
learning  that  leave  us  nothing  to  desire.  In  these  articles, 
they  prove  that  they  know  the  real  enemy  we  have  in 
our  day  to  combat,  and  that  they  understand  all  his  craft 
all  his  wiles,  and  know  all  his  resources,  both  his  strength 
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and  his  weakness.  They  are  sure  of  the  victory.  Heresy  in 
the  last  century  had  ripened  into  Voltairianism,  and  open 
revolt  against  Christianity,  and  savage  hatred  of  its  Divine 
Founder.  It  took  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  false,  the 
Scriptures  a  forgery,  the  Church  an  imposition,  and  its 
Founder  an  impostor.  That  ground  is  now  abandoned,  and 
the  master  minds  among  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion 
now  concede  it,  and  profess  to  have  great  respect  for  the 
Jewish  Reformer, — are  willing  to  assign  him  an  honorable 
rank  with  Socrates,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  and  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana,  and  see  much  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  respect  and 
admire.  They  maintain  that  she  is  true  and  good,  or  was  so 
in  her  day  and  generation, — a  genuine  production  of  human 
spontaneity,  still  useful  and  even  necessary  for  all  save  the 
ilite  of  the  race,  those  who,  like  themselves,  are  able  to 
transmute  religion  into  philosophy.  They  have  outgrown 
the  need  of  religion,  they  are  philosophers,  speak  with  a 
high  and  confident  tone,  and  look  down  with  compassion, 
which  we  must  not  call  insulting,  on  us,  humble  believers. 
But  their  predecessors  were  also  philosophers,  had  equal 
contempt  for  Christians,  and  were  equally  sure  of  their  own 
superiority,  and  the  tenableness  of  the  ground  they  took  ;  and 
yet  it  is  now  conceded  they  were  wrong,  wholly  unjustifiable, 
and  little  better  than  fools.  What  reason  have  their  siic- 
cessors  to  suppose  that  the  same  will  not  be  said  of  them  in 
the  next  generation  ? 

To  many,  these  contemporary  enemies  of  the  Church  may 
seem  formidable,  and  they  really  are  so  to  all  for  whom  their 
speculations  and  criticisms  wear  the  gloss  of  novelty,  or  for 
all  who  are  not  sufficiently  grounded  in  their  own  faith  to 
see  through  their  hoUowness,  and  to  expose  their  sophistries; 
yet,  for  ourselves  personally,  they  are  little  formidable,  and 
even  little  interesting.  Even  the  controversies  with  this 
class  of  enemies,  so  admirably  conducted  by  our  Fathers, 
are,  for  us,  a  little  stale.  We  were,  formerly,  one  of  their 
number ;  and  it  was  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  exegesis, 
their  criticism,  their  theories,  their  speculations,  systems, 
ideas,  pretensions,  that  we  yielded  our  mind  and  our  heart 
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to  the  Catholic  faith.     We  have  tried  them,  and  found  them 
wanting,  long  before  we  came  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
can  feel  no  great  respect  for  or  confidence  in  them ;  yet  this 
is  no  reason   why  their  exposure  is  not   highly  necessary, 
in  the  present  state  of  religious   controversy,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany.    The  Fathers  are  rendering  the  highest 
service  they  can   now   render  religion,  by  demolishing  this 
class  of  its  enemies,  and  proving,  to  complete  demonstration, 
that  contemporary  Rationalism,  is  as  unreasonable,  as  unscien- 
tific, as  unintellectual  as  the  Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  or  the  Voltarianism  of  the  eighteenth.     It  is  true, 
it  puts  on  an  imposing  air,  speaks  with  a  tone  of  superior 
science  and  wisdom,  and  affects  great  candor  and  impartiality, 
but  at  the  bottom  is  not  one  whit  more  respectable  than 
the  vulgar  Protestantism  of  our  No-Popery  lecturers,  jour- 
nalists, and  pamphleteers.     Beneath  their  show  of  erudition, 
there  is  the  most  deplorable  lack  of  solid  learning ;  beneath 
their  lofty  scientific  pretensions,  there  is  the  most  complete 
ignorance  even  of  the  real  problems  to  be  solved.     Chris- 
tianity is  a  supernatural  order  of  life,  proceeding  from  the 
Word  made  flesh,  as  its  author  and  fountain,  or  it  is  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.     There  is  no  use  of  any  cant  or  hum- 
bug about  it.     Has  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  or  not  ? 
Has  the  Word  really  become  incarnate  ?  yes,  or  no.     If  you 
say  no,  then  cease  either  to  defend  or  to  explain  away  Chris- 
tianity.    If  you  say  yes,  then  accept  the  fact,  and  all  that 
grows  out  of  it.     Settle,  first  of  all,  whether  the  Incarnation 
be  or  be  not  a  fact ;  and  when  you  have  proved  that  it  is  not 
a  fact,  and  that  the  Christian  phenomena  are  to  be  included 
in  the  natural    history  of  man,  it  will  be  ample  season  to 
broach  hypotheses  as  to   their  origin  and  production ;  but 
while  you   profess   to  accept  Christianity,  nothing   is  more 
unscientific,  or  even  absurd,  than  to  attempt  to  explain  its 
origin  and  progress  by  reference  to  human  spontaneity.    You 
know  that  nothing  can  originate  in  human  spontaneity  to 
correspond  to  Christianity   as  believed   and   taught  by  the 
Church.     That  Christianity  is  either  from  God,  and,  there- 
fore, true,  holy,  sublime,  or  it  is  a  miserable  imposition,  a 
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creation  of  jraud  and  malice,  and  unworthy  of  the  sh'ghtest 
respect.  There  is  no  medium,  no  middle  ground  for  either 
our  German  or  our  French  neologists.  That  Christianity 
is  an  imposition,  the  creation  of  priestcraft  or  state  craft, 
the  controversies  with  the  Voltairians  have  proved  cannot 
be  maintained ;  you  yourselves  concede  it.  Then  it  is  true ; 
then  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be;  then  it  is  from  God,  a 
supernatural  order  of  Life  introduced  by  the  God-man,  and 
you  ore  anything  but  wise  and  scientific  iii  endeavoring  to 
trace  its  origin  not  to  God,  but  to  human  spontaneity. 
Indeed,  you  are  less  reasonable,  less  self-consistent  than  the 
Voltarians  themselves. 

The  philosophical  department  of  the  Etudes  does  not 
satisfy  us  as  thoroughly  as  the  others.  Father  Matignon, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  other  writers,  has  a  truly  philo- 
sophical mind,  great  philosophical  attainments,  and  seems 
to  us  not  indisposed  towards  what  we  hold  to  be  the  true 
philosophy.  But,  unhappily,  philosophy  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  as.  well  as  elsewhere,  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
Many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  younger  Fathers,  are 
ontologists,  and  would  follow  Father  Rothenflue  and  Father 
Martin,  if  left  to  themselves ;  the  rest  are  virtually  Peri- 
patetics, The  same  difference  are  to  be  found  out  of  the 
Society,  amongst  Catholics  and  non-Catholics;  and  such 
being  the  fact,  the  General  of  the  Order  can  hardly  do  less 
than  to  require  the  professors  in  the  colleges  of  the  Society 
to  stick  to  Aristotle  and  Fonseca.  For  ourselves,  we  follow 
neither  school,  and  are  as  far  from  accepting  the  exclusive 
ontology  of  Father  Rotbenfiue  as  we  are  from  accepting 
the  conceptualism  of  his  opponents,  who  are,  after  all,  mere 
psychologists,  and  therefore  sensists,  even  when  they  con- 
tend, with  St.  Thomas,  that  the  mental  conception  has  a 
foundation  in  reality.  The  exclusive  ontologist  starts  with 
the  simple  intuition  of  being ;  and  if  faithful  to  his  method, 
maintains  that  all  the  elements  of  our  science  are  derived 
from  that  intuition.  But  from  the  intuition  of  being  alone, 
we  can  derive  only  being.  Let  it  be  that  our  intuition  is 
of  necessary  and  most  periect  being,  including  all  possible 
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perfectk)Q6,  We  can  never  p«s&  from  the  intuiticm  of  beiiigv 
contaiQing  all  possible  perfections,  to  the  fact  of  creaticnr)  •« 
unless  we  are,  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Being  that  he  should  create  ad 
extra.  But  this  we  cannot  say,  for  it*  would  imply  not  only 
that  creation  is  necessary,  a  pantheistic,  conception,  but  that 
God  is  not  perfect  in  himself,  but  attains  to  perfection,  fills 
up  the  void  in  his  being,  realizes  the  potentiality  of  his 
nature  by  creating,-^the  Hegelian  and  Transcendental  doc«> 
trine,  that  places  the  possible  before  the  real,  and  regards  the 
univ^se  as  the  realization  of  God.  Hence  Hegel,  and  Cousin 
after  him,  teach  that  God  arrives  first  at  self-consciousness  in 
man,  and  that  it  is  only  in  man  that  God  acts  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  is  doing.  «. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  intuition  of  real  and  neces- 
sary  being,  God,  Ens  neceasarium  et  reahi  is  at  least  im- 
plicitly the  intuition  of  a  possible  creator,  and  .of  an  ideal 
or  possible  universe ;  but  how  go  from  the  possible  or  idieal 
to  the  real,  or  from  a  possible  universe  to  an  actual  universe? 
Jrgumentum  a  posse  ad  esse^  non  vulet^  We  get  $t  the 
fact  that  God  creates  from  the  consciousness  of  ourselves, 
as  ens  contingens^  or  from  the  intuition  of  contingent  ext* 
istences,  it  may  be  said;  but  this  is  a  departure  from  the 
strict  ontoiogical  method.  Thai  ipetlu>d  profesnes  .to  deduce 
all  the  objects  of  oiu:  knowledge  froiPf  thd^sin^ld  iatuiticsp 
of  being;  but  in  order  to  assei^t  ^iTea^tonjaoci' esisape i^poto^  ' 
theism^,  you,  now  >  add  t^  the  4nt4iiti^iiftQf' being  *^ another 
intuition,  that  qf  q^ea^ipes,  or  >con)ingeiit  eiiaten^J  Y(od 
include  in  your  primum  the  inlditioii^  of  exiiitence^'as  well 
as  of  being,  and  really  maintain  with  us  that  we  hwwe  resl 
intuition  of  creatures,  and  that  our  primum  must  contain 
the  twofold  intuition..  But  creature  is  not  its  own  substans, 
cannot  stand  by  itself  alone,  and  can  be  thought  only  in  its 
relation  to  that  which  is  not  creature ;  then  not  at  all,  save 
as  joined  to  the  creator,  or  not  without  the  copula  that  joins 
being  and  existence,  that  is,  the  creative  act.  Your  primum 
then  must  include  the  intuition  of  being,  existence,  and  the 
creative  act^  which   unites   them.     Without  this,  confining 
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jsourself  to  the  simple  intuition  of  en«,  or  being,  you  cannot 
assert  an  actual  universe,  and  necessarily  fall  into  the  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza  and  his  German  followers.  We  succeed 
no  better  by  starting  with  a  psychological  datum.  If  we 
have  no  intuition  of  being,  and  intuition  only  of  existence, 
we  can  never  arrive  at  the  notion  of  real  being,  and,  if  faithful 
to  our  method,  we  can  end  only  in  atheism  or  nihilism.  For 
we  can  deduce  being  from  the  intuition  of  existence  no 
more  than  we  can  existence  or  creation  from  the  intuition  of 
being.     It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  disputed. 

Neither  school  is  to  be  chai^d  with  the  fatal  *  conse- 
quences of  its  method,  for  neither  is  faithful  to  its  method. 
Both  in  reality,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  we  have  intuition  of  both  being  and  ex- 
istence. The  error  of  the  exclu^ve  ontologist  is  not  in 
asserting  that  we  have  intuition  of  being,  for  that  we  cer- 
tainly have,  nor  in  maintaining  that  in  the  logical  order 
the  intuition  of  being  is  primary,  but  in  pretending  to 
deduce  the  notion  of  existences  or  creatures  by  a  logical 
process  from  the  intuition  or  notion  of  being.  There  is  no 
logical  process  in  the  case,  for  in  point  of  fact  both  are 
given  simultaneously  in  direct  and  immediate  intuition,  and 
in  their  real  relation.  The  error  of  the  Peripatetics  is  not 
in  denying  either  that  real  and  necessary  being  is,  or  that 
we  have  a  real  notion  of  efis  necessarium  et  reale^  but  in 
pretending  that  it  is  obtained  by  a  discursive  or  logical  pro- 
cess from  the  intuition  of  contingent  existence,  or  that  it  is 
obtained  by  thie  mind,  or  inteUectus  agens  operating  by  way 
of  abstraction  upon  the  speeiea  presented  to  the  understand- 
ing through  the  senses.  There  is  no  logic  by  which  we  can 
conclude  what  is  not  contained  in  the  premises.  The  fact 
is,  the  Peripatetics  really  borrow  the  notion  of  being  from 
intuition,  and  do  not,  as  they  pretend,  obtain  it  by  a  logical 
process.  Their  error  is  in  their  method,  and  in  the  account 
they  give  of  the  primitive  facts  of  consciousness,  or  under- 
standing, not  in  formally  denying  or  mutilating  those  facts 
themselves.  Each  school  aims  to  start  from  simple  unity, 
and  to  obtain   discursively  or  dialectically   from  it  all  the 
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other  elements  of  knowledge,  instead  of  starting  from  an 
objective  synthesis,  and  understanding  that  the  necessary 
and  essential  elements  of  human  knowledge  or  reason  are 
given  immediately,  in  their  real  order,  intuitively  and  simul- 
taneously. The  synthetic  philosophy,  though  bitterly  op- 
posed by  both  schools,  is  slowly  making  its  way,  and,  in 
spite  of  Peripatetism  and  Rosminianism,  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail, we  have  no  doubt,  and  be  taught  in  all  our  colleges, — 
alike  in  the  colleges  of  the  Society  and  others.  But  at 
present  we  cannot  see  how  the  General  of  the  Society 
could  authorize  its  introduction  into  the  colleges  of  the 
ord^r,  and  we  think  that,  till  circumstances  permit  its 
authorization,  the  Society  does  well,  in  its  official  teaching, 
to  stick  to  the  Scholastics. 

We  know,  perfectly  well,  that  faith  does  not  depend  on 
philosophy,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  in  order 
to  be  true  and  firm  believers,  to  be  learned  philosc^hers. 
But  a  sound  philosopiiy  is  not  without  its  use  in  con- 
structing the  science  of  theology,  and  in  defending  the  faith 
against  objections  professing  to  be  drawn  from  science  and 
reason.  Theology  would  bear  a  very  different  character 
from  what  it  now  does,  if,  in  constructing  it,  theologians 
were  to  follow  the  Sensist  or  even  the  modern  psychological 
school.  Prescind  the  supersensible  or  intelligible  world, 
and  retain  in  the  mind  only  sensible  or  material  images, 
and  what  meaning  should  we  be  able  to  attach  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Word, 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Incarnation,  Tran- 
substantiation,  the  B.eal  Presence,  Infused  Grace,  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Flesh?  On  either  the  Sensist  or  the 
psychological  system  of  philosophy,  theology  would,  indeed, 
be  an  impossible  science,  and  faith  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  rejected  as  fanciful,  self-contradictory,  or  absurd. 
When  the  Church  adopts  the  word  Transubsiantiation^ 
and  defines  the  soul  to  be  forma  corporis^  she  shows  the 
influence  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  in  determining,  not 
the  revealed  truth,  but  the  form  of  its  expression.  To  the 
ordinary  reader,  at  the  present  day,  the  assertion   that  the 
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soul  is  the  ^^form  of  the  body,^  either  conveys  no  mean* 
ing,  or  a  meaning  very  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  one  in*- 
tended.  The  word  Transubstantiation,  we  think,  is  very 
far  from  expressing  to  the  modern  non-Catholic  mind  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Church.  Theoderet  is,  we  believe, 
orthodox  in  regard  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  and  yet  he 
says,  according  to  his  Latin  translator,  that  the  nature  and 
substance  [natura  ac  substantia],  of  the  bread  and  the  wine 
remained  unchanged  after  consecration.  Our  philosophy 
has  no  term  more  ultimate  than  substance,  and  if  that  is 
not  changed,  it  is  hard  to  understand  what  is  changed,  It 
calls  matter  a  substance,  and  defines  it  by  its  sensible  pro- 
perties. Take  away  the  sensible  properties,  then,  and 
no  matter  remains.  If,  then,  matter  is  a  substance,  and 
the  sensible  properties  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  remain, 
as  they  certainly  do,  after  consecration,  unchanged,  there  is 
and  can  be  no  transubstantiation  or  change  of  substance. 
If  this  philosophy  were  true,  the  Catholic  dogma  would  be 
demonstrably  false.  Yet  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from 
substituting  a  false  for  a  true  philosophy.  Substance, 
with  the  Greeks^  was  by  no  means  the  ultimate  term,  and 
St.  Augustine,  who  was  Greek,  rather  than  Latin,  as  to  his 
philosophical  genius,  obviates  the  difficulty  and  saves  the 
dogma  by  recognizing  an  intelligible  body,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  visible  or  sensible  body.  The  change 
effected  in  the  elements  is  a  change  in  the  intelligible,  not 
in  the  sensible  or  visible  body.  Our  Lord  is  present  in  the 
Eucharist,  not  in  his  visible,  but  in  his  supersensible  or  in- 
visible body.  Without  recognizing  this  same  distinction, 
we  could  not  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  The  visible  body  is  simply  a  congeries  of  particles, 
or  molecules,  which  are  changed  many  times  during  life, 
and  at  death  are  scattered,  and  go  to  form  new  visible 
bodies  of  plants,  animals,  and  even  of  other  men.  How, 
then,  can  God  raise  up  the  flesh  and  give  to  each  man  his 
own  body,  if,  by  the  body  that  will  rise  again,  we  under- 
stand this  visible  or  sensible  body  ?  We  can  defend  the 
'dogma    only    by    distinguishing     l)etween     the    intelligible 
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body  and  the  sensible  or  visible*  But  we  can  never  do 
this  if  we  regard  matter  as  a  substance,  and  substance  as 
that  which  is  ultimate.  We  must  maintain,  with  Leibnitz 
and  others,  that  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  material 
substances  in  the  Latin  use  of  the  word,  and  that  all  sub- 
stances  are  immaterial  activities  or  forces,  each  acting  from 
its  own  centre.  Matter  is  not  a  substance,  is  never  simple, 
but  always  composite, — a  c(dlection  of  immaterial  forces  or 
activities,  as  was  maintained  in  substance  by  Father  Boscovich. 
These  remarks  show  that  under  a  theological  point  of 
view,  and  in  relation  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
the  faith  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  what  is  our 
philosophy.  They  prove,  too,  that  it  is  necessary  that, 
saving  the  dogma,  the  fullest  liberty  should  be  allowed  our 
professors  of  philosophy  in  reexamining  the  philosophy  of 
the  Schools,  and  in  readjusting  it  to  the  wants  of  the  theo- 
logian of  our  day.  Philosophy  is  the  product  of  the 
human  reason,  and,  therefore,  should  be  free;  it  is  not  an 
independent  science,  but  the  ancilla  of  theology,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  held  in  subordination  to  faith,  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  light  of  the  revealed  dogma.  We  add  this 
last  not  to  favour  the  Traditionalists,  with  whom  we  have 
no  sympathy,  but  simply  to  direct  the  philosopher  to  the 
source  from  which  it  can  receive  no  little  aid.  The  dogma 
is  true,  is  certain,  and  we  may  always  be  sure  that  so  long 
as  our  philosophy  does  not  harmonize  with  it,  our  philo- 
sophy is  false  or  defective,  for  truth,  no  matter  in  wh^t 
order,  can  never  be  at  odds  with  truth,  and  the  richest  con- 
tributions philosophy  has  ever  received,  it  has  received 
from  theologians  in  their  theological  explanations  and  de^ 
fences  of  Catholic  dogmas,  especially  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  Infused  Grace,  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Bea- 
tific Vision.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  little  more  free- 
dom under  the  relation  of  philosophy  in  the  Society,  and 
although  some  inconveniences  might  result  from  it,  we 
should  wish  the  Fathers  to  have  all  the  philosophical  free- 
dom the  Church  recognizes  or  allows,  especially  in  these 
times,    when,     in     defending     Christianity     and    guarding 
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Catholic  youth  against  the  errors  of  the  day,  they  have  to 
meet  all  sorts  of  wild  and  extravagant,  and  subtile  metar 
physical  theories  and  speculations.  We  cannot,  if  we 
would,  throw  back,  in  matters  within  the  province  of  rea- 
son, the  mind  of  the  age  to  the  old  and  superannuated 
systems.  It  belongs  to  us  Catholics  to  revise  philosophy, 
and  to  reconstruct  it,  as  it  never  yet  has  been,  in  harmony 
with  Catholic  faith  and  theology. 

The  volumes  and  numbers  of  the  Etudes  before  us  con- 
tain several  valuable  historical,  biographical,  and  miscella- 
neous articles,  which  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and 
instruction.  But  it*  is  time  to  bring  our  long,  rambling, 
and  miscellaneous  notice  of  this  able  and  learned  Quarterly 
to  a  close.  We  have  no  occasion  to  assure  its  conductors 
of  our  hearty  sympathy,  or  of  our  disposition  to  offer  them 
every  encouragement  in  their  noble  enterprise  in  our 
power.  They  have  conquered  the  first  difficulties,  and 
have  already  gained  the  ear  of  the  public.  They  are 
working  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  God  will  accept 
and  give  success  to  their  labours.  They  are  a  host  in  them- 
selves, and  they  are  backed  by  all  the  genius,  talent,  and 
learning  of  their  illustrious  Society.  It  is  true,  they  have 
a  disadvantage  in  the  indifference  and  scepticism  of  the 
age,  and  in  the  levity  and  fickleness  of  the  French  people; 
but  these  they  will  surmount,  since  the  gravity  of  events, 
not  far  distant,  will  operate  in  their  favour.  Let  them  go 
forth  strong  in  hope  and  love.  For  ourselves,  we  crave  no 
higher  honor  than  to  be  recognized  as  an  humble  coopera- 
tor  with  them  in  the  same  field,  and  for  the  greater  glory 
of  the  same  Master.  These  are  times  when  all  Catholic 
publicists  should  have  a  good  understanding  among  them- 
selves, and  when  there  should  be  no  other  rivalry  among 
them  than  to  see  which  of  them  shall  best  serve  the  cause 
of  our  holy  religion.  A  noble  and  generous  emulation  of 
this  sort  may  be  encouraged,  but  whoever  labors  in  the 
field  of  the  Lord  should  rejoice  alike  if  the  work  is  done, 
whether  it  is  done  by  himself  or  another,  whether  the  glory 
of  dding  it  redounds  to  himself  or  to  his  brethren.     We  all 
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serve  our  Master,  and  a  master  that  will  let  no  one  go 
without  his  reward.  All  Catholics  who  read  and  under- 
stand French  among  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
will  find  these  Etudes  worthy  of  their  attention  and  liberal 
support.  We  commend  it,  if  they  will  permit  us  so  great 
a  liberty,  especially  to  our  reverend  clergy,  who  will  find  it  a 
periodical  better  adapted  to  what  they  wish  than  any  other  we 
are  acquainted  with. 


Art.  III.  Le  Pouvoir  Politique  Chretien :  Discours  pro- 
noncis  a  la  Chapelle  Imperiale  des  Tuileries  pendant  le 
Car  erne  de  F  Annie  1857,  accompagni  de  Notes  j  par  le 
T.  R.  P.Ventura  de  Raulica,  et  precedes  d^une  Introduc- 
tion par  M.  Louis  Veuillot.     Paris,  1858.  8vo.  pp.  690. 

There  grew  up,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church,  in 
Europe,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the 
barbarians,  a  system  of  public  law,  jus  publicum^  founded 
on  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  Vhich  all  Christian 
nations  were  held  bound  to  recognize  and  observe.  This 
system,  regulating  the  relations  of  sovereign  and  subject, 
and  nation  and  nation,  was  placed  under  the  protection  and 
arbitratorship  of  the  Pope,  as  the  divinely  appointed  repre^ 
sentative  and  guardian  of  the  moral  order.  It  created  a 
Christendom,  and  united  all  Christian  nations  in  a  sort  of 
confederated  republic,  with  the  Pope  for  its  president,  or 
supreme  chief.  Individual  princes,  more  or  less  powerful, 
might  frequently  transgress  this  law,  and  commit  acts  of 
great  violence  and  gross  barbarity ;  but  these  were  never 
defended  on  principle, — their  conduct  was  understood  to  be 
exceptional,  illegal,  criminal,  and  the  public  sentiment  of 
Christendom  condemned  them.  Society  was  founded  on  a 
moral  basis,  under  the  safeguard  of  religion,  and  Power  was 
regarded,  by  whomsoever  held,  as  bound  by  all  the  restraints 
of  the  moral  law,  the  transcript  of  the  eternal  law  residing 
in  the  eternal  reason  or  will  of  God. 
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This  system,  or  thd  aocial  and  political  order  it  foonded,— 
what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  Christian  or  Catholic 
civilizatioD,-^is  now  brc^en  up^  and  very  extensively  dis- 
carded, not  only  in  practice,  but  even  in  principle,  by  the 
greater  part  of  European  nations,  whetiier  we  speak  of 
sovereigns  or  people;  and  a  new  political  system  has  been 
introduced  in  its  place, — a  system  that  emancipates  Power 
not  only  from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  the  Pope,  as 
the  Father  and  Chief  of  the  Christian  Republic,  but  from 
all  the  restraints  of  the  moral  order.  The  new  political 
system  holds  itself  entirely  independent  both  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  recognizes  in  the  political  order  no  law 
for  sovereigns  or  people  but  reasons  of  state  or  simple 
expediency.  It  rejects  all  moral  basis  for  society,  and 
founds  politics  on  the  simple  law  of  force.  It  rests  on  the 
principle  that  might  gives  right,  or  that  right  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  strongest,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
Weak  are  always  in  the  wrong.  This  system  was^  always 
more  or  less  acted  on  in  practice,  but  it  is  now  adopted  in 
principle,  deliberately  and  theoretically,  by  both  sovereigns 
and  people,  and  by  the  sovereigns  even  more  than  the  people. 
Governments  and  people  cry  out  the  loudest  precisely  against 
those  sovereigns  that  still  have  scruples  about  adopting 
the  new  system,  and  that  have  a  lingering,  half-avowed 
respect  for  the  old.  They  are  run  down  by  the  organs  of 
the  people'  and  of  other  sovereigns,  and  they  are  treated 
as  outlaws.  Who  thinks  that  Austria  or  Naples  has  any 
rights -civilized  nations  are  bound  to  respect?  They  are 
regarded  in  Europe  very  much  as  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
says  negroes  were  at  the  time  of  forming  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Yet  their  offence  is  that  they  hold  vested  rights 
even  to  be  real  rights,  and  that  legitimate  authority  should  be 
sacred  and  inviolable.  The  whole  political  world,  princes  and 
people,  cry  out  against  the  Pope,  and  consider  his  estates 
lawful  plunder,  because  he  resists  the  new  system  and  insists 
on  a  moral  and  religious  basis  of  society. 

The  consequence  of  this  rejection  of  the  old  papal  system 
^nd    the  adoption    of    the    new    political    system,  —  which 
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js  ri'^Iy  naiDed  political  atheism, — ^is,  that  Europe  has 
receded  from  Christian  civilization  and  fallen  into  moral 
anarchy.  Authority  has  lost  its  moral  hold  on  princes  and 
people,  and  the  noble  sentiment  of  loyalty  has  well-nigh 
become  extinct,  or  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  folly  or  a  vice. 
Power  has  emancipated  itself  from  all  moral  restraints,  and 
ceases  to  have  any  support  in  the  affections  or  consciences 
of  the  people.  Usurpation  and  revolution  are  held  to  be 
legitimate  and  sacred  when  successful,  or  when  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  being  successful.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  makes  war  on  Austria  without  the  slightest  provo*- 
cation  for  an  *'  idea,"  a  "  Napoleonic  idea ; ""  and  Mazzini 
and  his  associates  excite  insurrection  and  rebellions  •  where- 
ever  able,  not  because  the  established  governments  have 
abused  and  forfeited  their  powers,  but  because  they  are  not 
constituted  according  to  their  ideas,  or  because  their  adminis- 
tration is  not  in  their  hands.  There  is  in  scarcely  a  Eu- 
ropean state  any  recognized  public  right.  In  all  European 
states  society  is  more  or  less  unsettled,  and  in  nearly  all, — 
certainly  in  all  the  great  Continental  states, — authority  is 
maintained  only  by  armed  force4  If  we  understand  by 
civilization  anything  more  than  literary  and  scientific  cul- 
ture, and  refinement  of  taste  and  manners, — if  we  include 
in  our  definition  of  it  the  moral  organization  of  society, 
the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  dominion  of  reason  instead  of 
lawless  passion,  Europe  has  fallen  from  the  civilized  to  the 
barbarous  state,  and  the  progress  we  so  loudly  boast  as 
characteristic  of  our  age  has  been,  not  progress  in  civilization, 
but  progress  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

We  know  very  well  that  to  say  to  this  age  that  its  boasted 
progress  under  the  political  aspect  has  been  simply  a  pro- 
gress towards  barbarism,  will  be  counted  by  our  men  of  the 
world  as  an  eccentricity  or  a  paradox,  if  nothing  worse; 
but  we  wish  these  men  would  tell  us  what  is  barbarism? 
As  we  understand  the  matter,  barbarism  is  not  incompatible 
with  cunning,  craft,  hypocrisy,  smoothness  of  speech,  or 
polish  of  manners.  These  are  all  qualities  which  may  be 
found  in    the  North-American  Indians   in   nearly   as  great 
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perfection  as  in  an;  Royal  or  Imperial  Court  in  Europe. 
Byron  says  that  one  of  the  mildest-spoken  men  he  ever  met 
was  Ali  Pasha,  whom  he  yisited  at  Janina,  one  of  the  most 
cruel  monsters  that  even  modern  Turkey  has  owned ;  and  we 
have  found  in  the  polished  and  soft-spoken  French  and 
Italians,  in  their  revolution,^  acts  of  a  cold-blooded  barbarity 
that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  cruellest  savage  tribe 
which  has  ever  yet  been  described.  Barbarism,  we  take  it, 
is  not  simply  ignorance  of  letters  or  the  arts  and  sciences, 
for  this  ignorance  is  the  effect  of  barbarism,  rather  than 
barbarism  itself.  Barbarism  is  essentially  the  predominance 
of  passion  over  reason,  brute  force  over  moral  power; 
and  any  society  not  based  on  morality  and  under  the 
restraints  of  law  is  barbarous.  Let  such  a  society,  or 
rather  such  a  social  condition,  continue  anywhere  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  the  ignorance  of  art,  literature, 
and  science  will  be  sure  to  follow.  We  do  not  say  that 
Europe  has  lapsed  into  complete  barbarism  ;  far  from  it ; 
but  we  say  it  has  been  tending  towards  it,  has  rejected  the 
principle  and  conditions  of  true  civilization,  and  adopted 
the  principle  and  condition  of  barbarism,  and,  if  it  continue 
its  present  career,  it  will  soon  present  all  the  usual  characteris- 
tics and  concomitants  of  barbarism.  In  principle  it  has 
already  become  completely  barbarous,  but  not  all  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  principle  have  as  yet  been  developed,  and 
we  hope  will  never  be. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  rife  in 
nearly  all  the  Continental  states  of  Europe.  The  people, 
that  is,  the  more  active  and  influential  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, have  lost  their  reverence  for  authority,  and  no 
longer  hold  that  the  political  constitution  and  organization 
of  the  state  is  something  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Nearly  all  the  populations  of  Europe  bold  what 
La  Fayette  called  ^^  the  sacred  right  of  revolution,^  and 
they  who  are  regarded  as  the  enlightened  and  advanced 
minds  of  the  age  maintain  that  the  people,  whenever  they 
choose,  have  the  right,  by  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  force, 
to  dispossess   their  rulers,   and   change   the  constitution  of 
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the  state,  simply  for  the  sake  of  introducing  new  and,  as 
they  fancy,  better  institutions,  without  being  able  to  allege 
any  tyrannical  or  unconstitutional  act  on  the  part  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 
understood  not  in  the  sense  that  the  people  in  the  absence 
of  all  legitimate  authority  have  the  right  to  meet  together 
in  convention  and  reconstitute  authority  in  the  way  they 
judge  best,  but  as  a  sovereignty  persisting  in  them  even 
under  the  constitution,  irrespective  of  constituted  authority, 
and  allowing  them,  at  any  time  and  in  any  way  that  seems  to 
them .  proper,  to  cashier  their  kings,  presidents,  or  magis« 
trates,  and  to  install  new  sovereigns  or  rulers,— or  that  the 
existing  authorities  in  any  state  are  but  mere  agents,  di&- 
missible  at  the  will  of  the  people  as  simple  population,  or 
rather,  the  will  of  the  unruly  few,  who  Have  the  impudence 
to  call  themselves  the  people.  Hence  the  government,  how- 
ever constituted,  ceases  to  regarded  as  clothed  within  its 
sphere  with  sacred  and  inviolable  authority,  and  becomes 
a  mere  agency  existing  at  the  mercy  of  the  demagogues 
or  the  mob.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  revolutionary 
party,  or  so-called  party  of  the  people  everywhere,  and  with 
this  party  law  is  merely  public  opinion  or  public  senti- 
ment for  the  time  being.  Hence  in  this  country  scarcely 
a  court  or  jury  can  be  found  with  sufficient  moral  courage 
to  enforce  an  unpopular  law,  to  condemn  or  acquit  an  ac- 
cused in  opposition  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  time  and 
place. 

But  as  bad  as  it  is  with  the  people,  it  is  even  worse,  if 
possible,  with  the  sovereigns.  International  law  and 
public  right  were  violated  by  the  sovereigns  before  they 
were  by  the  people.  The  people  have  only  imitated,  at  a 
distance,  their  sovereigns ;  and  even  in  their  wildest 
frenzy  they  have  never  equalled  them  in  the  violation 
of  public  morality.  The  rejection  of  the  old  European 
system,  the  Christian  or  Papal  system,  was  the  work  of  the 
sovereigns,  before  it  became  the  work  of  the  people.  All 
the  secular  sovereigns  of  Europe  participated  in  it,  and  no 
one  more  fully  than  the  sovereigns  of  France.     The  German 
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Kaisers,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  made  war  on  the  moral 
order  sustained  by  the  Church,  but  even  the  worst  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  never  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  order  in 
principle ;  and  they  pretended  that,  even  in  warring  against 
the  Popes,  they  were  only  asserting  or  defending  their  own 
vested  rights, — rights  which  had  been  conferred,  recog- 
nized, or  sanctioned  by  the  Chief  of  the  Spiritual  Society. 
It  remained  for  France,  under  Francis  I.,  to  break  openly 
with  Christendom,  and  to  attempt  the  formal  inauguration 
of  a  new  political  system,  independent  alike  of  religion  and 
morality.  This  was  done  by  discontinuing  the  war  of  the 
Crusades,  by  making  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  allying 
himself  with  an  infidel  power  against  a  Christian  nation. 
The  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  made  by  Francis  I. 
with  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  against  Charles  V.,  we 
regard  as  the  first  formal  and  solemn  rejection  made,  by  a 
professedly  Christian  prince,  of  Christian  politics,  founded 
and  supported  by  the  Popes  as  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Fathers  of  Christendom.  For  this,  France  is  answerable. 
France,  again,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  policy,  in  asser- 
tion of  the  independence  of  politics,  of  religion,  and  mo- 
rality, leagued,  under  Cardinal  Richelieu  with  Sweden  and 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Empire,  against  Catholic  Ger- 
many fighting  in  defence  of  the  old  public  right  of  Europe ; 
and  she  consummated  that  independence,  and  consecrated 
the  new  system  she  had  steadily  pursued  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  by  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia, 
and  with  the  connivance  of  Austria,  in  the  peace  of  Paris, 
1856,  which  brought  the  Turk  into  the  family  of  European 
nations,  and  placed  the  Crescent  by  the  side  of  the  Cross,  if 
tiot,  indeed,  above  it.  The  new  system  is  the  French  system, 
and  through  France,  aided  by  Protestantism,  which  she  has 
accepted  in  politics,  but  rejected  in  religion,  it  has  become 
European,  But  we  exonerate  no  European  sovereign,  and  all 
the  secular  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  aided  in  its  intro- 
duction and  consolidation  ;  some  more,  and  some  less. 

We  conservatives  speak  with  great  horror  of  the  populai 
revolutionists,  and  not  without  reason;    but   we  are  aware 
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of  no  popular  revolution  that  has  so  outraged  public  right, 
or  done  such  violence  to  society,  as  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  have  done.  The  old  French  Jacobins  are  no 
favourites  of  ours,  but  they  never  went  further  against  reli- 
gion than  went  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  the 
Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment of  England.  The  Reign  of  Terror,  under  Robe- 
spierre, did  not  inflict  greater  horrors  on  France  than  those 
inflicted  on  the  noble  Duchy  of  Lorraine  by  the  French 
armies  under  Louis  XIII. ;  and  the  Democratic  propagand- 
ism  under  the  Convention,  or  the  Directory,  never  effected 
a  more  wanton  invasion  of  an  unoffending  nation  than  was 
the  invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  various 
annexations  effected  by  the  Republicans  were  not  so  revolting 
as  the  partition  and  annexation  of  the  unhappy  but  noble  and 
chivalric  kingdom  of  Poland,  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria.  The  Republican  armies  have  never 
proved  more  cruel,  more  ferocious,  or  licentious,  than  had 
been  for  centuries  the  Royal  and  Imperial  armies.  The 
Republicans  of  1848  proved  far  less  hostile  to  public  and 
private  right,  and  far  more  respectful  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious basis  of  society,  than  has  the  present  astute  and 
inscrutable  Emperor  of  the  French,  —  inscrutable  because 
governed  by  no  principle.  You  cannot  name  an  act  of  the 
Republicans  of  1848  that  was  more  atrocious  in  principle 
than  the  confiscation  of  the  Orleans  estates,  the  war 
against  Russia,  or  the  more  recent  war  against  Austria, — or 
more  properly,  against  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope ;  and  we  know  no  republican  leader,  not  even  Joseph 
Mazzini  or  Louis  Kossuth,  more  utterly  reckless  of  public 
law  or  public  justice  than  my  Lord  Palmerston,  the  prime 
minister  of  Queen  Victoria  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never 
sets. 

With  this  utter  disregard,  on  the  part  of  both  sovereigns 
and  people,  of  public  right  and  of  a  moral  basis  for  poli- 
tical society,  there  can  be  no  solidity  for  governments,  no 
peace  and  order  for  modern  populations.  Christian  poli- 
tics have  been  exchanged  for   the  politics  of  anarchy,  and 
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the  illustrious  Padre  Ventura,  in  discoursing  of  Christian 
political  power,  discourses  of  what,  for  some  centuries,  has 
had  only  a  problematical  existence.  Christian  political 
power  is  precisely  what  Europe  needs,  without  which 
there  is  no  return  for  her  to  civilization,  and  what  many 
Catholics  thought  they  were  to  have  in  Louis  Napoleon, 
when  he  put  an  end  to  the  republic  he  had  sworn  to 
defend,  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of  the  French. 
The  real  plague  spot  of  modem  Europe  is  the  want  of  a 
Christian  political  power,  or,  as  we  say,  a  Christian  or 
moral  basis  of  political  society.  Till  that  is  recovered,  no 
changes  of  dynasties  or  constitutions  will  prove  to  be  any 
real  amelioration.  The  new  system  which  severs  politics 
from  the  moral  order,  and  asserts  the  freedom  of  political 
power  from  all  moral  and  religious  restraints,  has  been 
tried,  and  failed, — ^miserably,  shamefully  failed.  With  that 
syston  no  government,  royal,  imperial,  or  popular,  will 
work  wdl ;  or  be  able  to  maintain  itself  and  social  order, 
without  an  army  at  its  command,  for  it  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  simply  a  government  by  physical 
force,  and  not  by  moral  power.  Padre  Ventura  sees  and 
feels  this,  and  in  these  learned  and  eloquent  Discourses, 
preached  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  before  the  Emperor  and 
the  principal  personages  of  the  Empire,  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  and  duties  of  Christian  political  power,  with  a 
boldness  and  an  earnestness  not  unworthy  of  one  who  is  a 
minister  of  Him  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
He  sees,  feels,  deplores  the  evil,  and  seeks  to  remedy  it  by 
teaching  authority,  and  them  who  pertain  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  all  power  is  from  God,  has  a  moral  origin,  and 
is  to  be  exercTsed  in  accordance  with  Divine  Law,  for  a 
moral  and  religious  end.  Secular  society  exiirts  for  the 
spiritual,  and  secular  authority  should  govern  in  the  tem- 
poral order,  in  relation  to  the  real  end  of  all  society,  the 
ultimate  end  of  man.  The  preacher  sets  forth  the  nature 
and  obligations  of  the  civil  power  with  a  force,  a  direct- 
ness, an  eloquence  and  a  majesty  that  remind  us  of  the 
immortal   Bossuet,  and    with    a    distinctness,   a    freedom,    a 
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{erYCfTf  an  energy  that  proves  him  one  of  the  first  preachers 
and  most  eminent  men  of  the  age.  Yet  the  most  serene 
Emperor  of  the  French,  while  listening  serenely  to  the 
impassioned  preacher  proclaiming  the  law  of  God,  and 
enforcing  the  claims  of  justice,  right,  public,  and  private, 
was,  it  would  seem,  meditating  his  unprovoked,  unjust, 
and  unchristian  war  upon  Austria,  as  a  step  towards 
suppressing  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and 
placing  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  a  Bonaparte.  Something 
more,  in  these  times,  is  necessary  to  reestablish  society  on 
a  Christian  basis,  than  the  simple  instruction  of  Power  in 
its  duties,  for,  having  discarded  all  moral  ideas,  it  retdns  no 
sense  of  duty,  or  denies  that  it  can  be  held  to  any  duty.  We 
take  Napoleon  III.  as  the  representative  man  of  modem 
political  society.  Take  as  your  key  to  his  mind  and  his 
heart  "  Les  Idies  Napolioniennes^  and  you  will  search 
in  vain  for  a  single  moral  conception.  If  a  certain  respect 
for  religion  and  morality  is  recommended,  which  we  are 
not  aware  is  the  fact,  it  is  never  for  a  moral  or  religious 
reason.  Ndther  religion  nor  morality  is  even  once  referred 
to  as  law  for  either  prince  or-  people,  and  no  other  good  is 
contemplated  than  simple  material  or  purely  earthly  good. 
The  work  is  the  most  perfect  exposition  of  political  atheism 
we  con  imagine.  How,  then,  hope  by  moral  and  religious 
considerations  to  influence  its  author?  Policy  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  weigh  with  him. 

Padre  Ventura  not  only  tells  Power  that  society  has, 
by  the  law  of  God,  a  moral  and  Christian  basis,  but  re- 
minds it  that  in  view  of  this  end  a  reform  of  education, 
that  will  render  it  Christian,  is  necessary.  This  is  well; 
but  he  forgets  that  a  Christian  education,  so  far  as  relates 
to  politics,  is  precisely  what  Power  does  not  want,  and  will 
not  have,  if  able  to  prevent  it,  because  it  wishes  to  hold 
itself  free  from  all  moral  restraints,  at  liberty  to  do  as  it 
pleases.  Perhaps,  also,  the  good  Father  hopes  from  edu- 
cation more  than  it  can  give.  Education  can  develop,  but 
not  create.  It  is  powerful  to  preserve,  but  impotent  to 
originate.     By   education    you    may    do    much    to   keep  a 
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Christian  community  Christian,  but  very  little  to  make  an 
infidel  community  a  believing  community.  The  Father 
says,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  the  education  now  given,  and 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  given  our  youth,  is  pagan ; 
and  proposes  to  reform  it,  and  render  it  Christian  by  ex- 
cluding from  our  schools  and  colleges  the  pagan  classics, 
and  requiring  the  pupils  to  learn  their  Greek  and  Latin 
from  extracts  made  from  the  early  Christian  Fathers.  He 
seems  to  suppose  that  the  paganism  we  encounter  in 
modern  society  is  due  to  paganism  in  education,  and  that 
paganism  in  education  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  classics  of 
pagan  Greece  and  Rome;  and  he,  therefore,  concludes 
that  we  may  get  rid  of  paganism  in  society,  by  banishing 
these  classics  from  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  substitut* 
ing  Christian  text-books.  With  Christian .  text^books  edu- 
cation will  be  Christian.  We  deplore,  as  much  as  he,  the 
paganism  in  society,  but  we  cannot  attribute  it  to  the  use 
of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  as  text-books.  Text-books 
are  of  far  less  importance  in  education  than  teachers  and 
professors.  If  the  teachers  and  professors  are  Christians, 
and  men  of  character  and  influence,  pagan  text-books  will 
do  little  harm,  and  such  text-books  were  used  in  the  most 
brilliant  ages  of  faith  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  they  are 
now.  Then,  again,  the  least  .effective  part  of  education  is 
that  acquired  from  text-books  in  school-rooms  or  college 
halls.  The  education  that  forms  the  character  is  acquired 
at  home,  from  associates  and  companions,  and  from  the 
society  in  which  one  is  brought  up  and  lives.  You  cannot 
expel  paganism  by  beginning  with  the  schools;  you  must 
first  expel  it  from  society  itself.  When  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve, begin  with  the  young;  but  when  you  wish  to 
reform,  or  to  introduce  a  new  order  or  state  of  things,  you 
must  begin  with  the  adult.  The  education  of  youth  was 
never  more  Christian  than  it  was  in  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
infidelity  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  did  not  come 
out  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  but  came  from  individuals 
who,  by   their  writings,    conversation,   and    influence,  cor* 
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rupted  the  grovrn^'up  generation.  The  classics  had  some- 
tfaiogy  nay,  much  to  do  with  it ;  but  it  was  as  studied  by 
adults  in  whom  licentious  tastes  and  passions  were  fully 
developed,  not  by  being  read  by  youths  at  college  as  text- 
books. 

Besides,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  classical 
authors  usually  studied  in  our  colleges  have  an  influence 
favourable  to  Christianity  rather  than  otherwise;  for  they 
breathe  more  respect  for  authority,  nobler  sentiments,  and 
a  higher  morality  than  we  find  in  the  men  of  our  age.  We 
know  nothing  in  Greek  or  Roman  pagan  literature  so  low, 
so  degraded  or  degrading  as  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
modern  world.  There  is  no  prudent  parent  who  would  not 
fear  far  less  for  the  morals  of  his  son  in  finding  him  reading 
Homer,  Hesiod,  iSschylus,  Sophocles,  Xenophon,  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Persius, 
Juvenal,  or  even  Lucretius  or  Catullus,  than  to  find  him 
reading  such  a  journal  as  Le  SUde,  La  Pressej  the  Liondon 
TimeSf  or  the  New  York  Herald^  to  say  nothing  of  the  pious 
Journal  of  Commerce,^  the  philosophic  Tribune — the  least 
objectionable  of  the  lot— or  the  professedly  religious  journals 
of  the  various  Protestant  sects.  These  journals  catch  and 
express  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  age.  The  Times  is 
a  faithful  exponent  of  the  English,  and  the  Herald  of  the 
American  world.  The  classics  are  Christian  in  comparison 
with  these,  and  exert  a  far  less  paganizing  influence.  Your 
popular  literature, — your  sensation-novels  and  exciting  ro- 
mances, which  constitute  the  pabulum  of  your  American 
and  even  European  ^youth, — unfit  both  the  mind  and  the 
heart  for  the  reception  of  Christianity  far  more  than  the 
worst  portions  of  pagan  literature  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  So  long  as  this  is  so,  matters,  in  our  judgment,  would 
be  made  worse  rather  than  better  by  expelling  the  classics 
from  our  schools  and  colleges.  We  know  in  our  own  case 
that  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence in  turning  our  minds,  after  years  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  of  wild  and  anti-Christian  speculations,  towards 
sounder  views,  and  in  disposing  us  to  accept  the  Christian 
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mysteries.  Few  go  farther  astray  than  we  went,  and  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  the  classics  that  misled  us,  for  they 
were  not  opened  to  us  till  youth  was  already  past. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the  importance  of  a  Chris- 
tian education ;  we  admit  its  utility,  its  necessity ;  but  we. 
hold  that  by  it  alone  we  cannot  remove  the  plague-spot 
from  modem  society,  because  it  is  constantly  counteracted 
by  the  ideas,  the  habits,  the  manners,  the  tone,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  age, — and  because  in  few  countries,  if  in  any, 
will  the  Church  be  allowed  to  have  full  control  over  the. 
education  of  the  young, — and  in  no  secular  state  will  the 
civil  authority  permit  the  education  to  be  thoroughly  Chris-, 
tian  :  nowhere  will  it  allow  children  to  be  taught  thoroughly 
the  principles  of  Christianity  in  their  application  to  public 
as  well  as  to  private  and  domestic  life,  for  nowhere  is  Power 
willing  to  be  Christian  and  to .  govern  accordii^g  to  the 
Christian  law, — the  precise  evil  of  modem  society  being  in 
the  refusal  of  both  prince  and  people  to  acknowledge  reli- 
gion to  be  lew  suprema — the  supreme  law — in  the  political 
order.  The  Imperial  pamphlet,  Le  Pape  et  le  Congris^  doe& 
but  express  the  general  conviction  of  the  age,  when  it  as- 
signs as  a  reason  why  the  Pope  should  not  be  a  temporal 
sovereign,  that  being  Supreme  Pontiff  he  must  be  governed 
by  Christian  dogma  and  discipline,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
free  to  promote  the  national  and  political  interests  of  his 
subjects  I  That  is,  to  be  able  to  govern  for  the  real  national 
and  political  welfare  of  his  people,  the  prince  must  not  be 
hampered  by  any  moral  or  religious  obligations — he  must  be 
a  political  atheist. 

For  our  part,  we  see  nothing  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  in 
rallying  around  the  true  representative  among  sovereigns 
of  the  moral  order  or  of  public  right,  that  is  to  ^  say,  the 
Pope.  The  Pope  is  the  only  real  support  under  God  of  the 
moral  order  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  ;  and  if  there  could 
be  on  this  point  any  doubt,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  fact 
that  the  modem  political  system  makes  him  the  principal, 
almost  the  sole,  object  of  attack.  We  saw  the  edifying 
spectacle,   a  few  years  ago,  of  France,  6i*eat  Britain,  Sar- 
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dinia, — Austria  consenting  and  aiding  with  all  her  moral 
force, — making  war,  without  the  sh'ghtest  provocation,  against 
Russia,  avowedly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  that  is,  to  sustain 
the  Chief  of  Islam  in  his  full  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
to  maintain  to  him  the  integrity  of  his  dominions.  We  have 
seen,  within  the  last  year,  France  and  Sardinia  going  to  war 
against  Austria,  to  deprive  the  Chief  of  Christianity  of 
his  chief  temporal  support;  and  these  same  powers,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  applause  of  the 
revolutionary  and  popular  party  throughout  the  world, 
combining  to  dismember  his  temporal  estates,  to  rob  him  of 
his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  despoilers.  The 
sympathies  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  America 
went  with  the  Allies  in  their  war  for  the  protection  of  the 
Chief  of  Islam,  and  goes  with  the  Powers  in  their  war 
against  the  Pope,  the  Chief  of  Christianity.  Could  there  be 
a  more  instructive  fact?  Why  this  sympathy  with  the 
Padishah,  and  this  joy  at  a  war  against  the  Pope  ?  Simply 
because  the  Padishah  offers  no  moral  or  even  physical  resist- 
ance to  the  new  system,  but  is  one  of  its  chief  representa^ 
tives  and  supporters,  while  the  Pope  is  a  standing  protest 
agidnst  it,  and  must  be  removed  before  its  triumph  can  be 
universal  and  complete.  All  the  partisans  of  political 
atheism  feel  this  instinctively ;  and  cftsars  and  demagogues 
feel,  while  they  see  the  Pope  sovereign  of  Rome,  very  much 
as  Haman  did  when  he  saw  Mordecai  sitting  in  the  king^s 
gate,  that  all  their  successes  and  powers  avail  them  nothing ; 
and  perhaps  they  may,  in  their  mad  attempts  to  remove 
him,  meet  with  Haman^s  fate, — that  of  being  hung  on  the 
new  gallows  fifty  cubits  high  which  they  are  erecting  for 
him  :  for  there  is  a  King  in  Heaven,  and  One  more  powerful 
than  ^Esther  the  Queen  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  Pope 
and  her  people.  The  bare  fact  that  all  the  political  atheists 
of  all  nations,  sovereigns  as  well  as  people,  direct,  instinct^ 
ively,  their  attacks  against  the  Pope,  should  suffice  to  teach 
all  of  us  who  would  assert  and  maintain  Christian  political 
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power  where  our  strength  lies,  where  is  the  rock  of  our 
safety,  where  we  must  seek  our  point  d^appuiy  and  what  we 
must  defend  to  the  last  gasp.  It  is  the  Papacy  on  which 
our  Lord  builds  his  Church,  and  which  he  has  made  the 
guardian  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  We  must  rally 
to  the  Pope,  and  rally  all  to  him  that  we  can.  In  the 
present  state  of  things,  it  is  possible  to  rally  to  the  Papal 
cause  Austria,  in  spite  of  her  Voltairian  bureaucracies — 
chivalric  Spain,  whose  Catholic  fervour  is  intensified  by  her 
war  with  the  Moors,  and  whose  power  is  becoming  again 
one  with  which  Europe  must  count, — ^Naples,  perhaps 
Bavaria, — and  some  four  or  five  of  the  smaller  German 
States,  whose  safety  they  are  becoming  aware  depends  on 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  old  Papal  system 
of  public  right.  But,  however  it  may  be  with  sovereigns 
who  act  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  the  populations 
of  Europe  can  be  recalled  to  the  support  of  moral  order  by 
seeing  in  the  Pope  not  only  the  firm  but  the  invincible 
defender  of  public  right. 

The  anti-papal  Powers  and  populations,  or  the  political 
atheists,  pretend  that  they  make  war  not  on  the  Papacy  or 
spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  but  simply  on  his  temporal 
authority,  which  they  pronounce  incompatible  with  his 
functions  as  Supreme  Pontiff.  But  why  do  they  deem  his 
temporal  sovereignty  incompatible  with  his  spiritual  func- 
tions? If  they  held  that  politics  should  accord  with  re- 
ligion and  morality,  they  could  not  pretend  that  there 
is  any  incompatibility  in  the  case.  This  very  pretence, 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  to  recognize  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  is  a  proof  that  they  hold 
politics  and  religion  are  antagonistic,  and  that  might,  not 
right,  is  the  basis  of  power.  Why,  again,  do  they  oppose 
the  tempcMral  government  of  the  Pope?  They  say  they  do 
so  because  his  government  is  bad,  oppressive,  and  its  ad- 
ministration abusive  and  intolerable.  But  even  they  will 
not  pretend  that  the  papal  government  is  worse  than  that 
of  the  Padishah,  or  that  it  is  even  so  bad.  Yet  they  went 
to  war  to  sustain  the  Padishah,  and  to  secure  him  in  a  po« 
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sition  to  continue  his  oppression  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tions of  the  East.  There  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  baser,  a 
more  tyrannical,  or  more  oppressive  government  than  the 
Turkish,  which  broods  as  the  shadow  of  death  over  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  globe,  the  primitive  seats  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  cradle  of  Christianity.  Let  the  Papal  govern- 
ment be  as  bad  as  the  Times  or  M.  About  pretends,  it  is 
infinitely  better  than  that  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Yet  the 
men  who  cry  out  against  the  former,  waged  war  to  support 
the  latter.  The  Crimean  war  is  standing  proof  that  the 
reasons  alleged  for  opposing  the  Papal  government,  and 
seeking  to  efiace  it  from  the  list  of  independent  states,  are 
not  their  real  reasons.  There  are  as  gross  abuses  under  the 
British  and  American  governments  as  under  the  Papal,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  Pope  have  more  freedom  than  the 
subjects  of  Victor  Emmanuel  or  Louis  Napoleon.  The  real 
ground  of  hostility  is  that  the  Papal  government  does  not, 
will  not,  and  cannot  enter  into  the  new  European  political 
system,  because  the  sovereign,  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  is  the 
Divinely  appointed  guardian  and  defender  of  the  moral 
order.  He  is  compelled  by  his  very  spiritual  character, 
by  his  office  as  the  Chief  of  Christendom,  to  oppose,  even  in 
his  temporal  government,  the  new  system  of  politics 
asserted  by  csesars  and  revolutionists.  He  must  recognize, 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  defend  public  right,  and 
insist  that  politics  shall  be  subordinated  to  religion  and 
morality.  It  is  not  because  his  government  is  bad  that  it  is 
opposed,  but  because  it  maintains  the  old  system  of  public 
law,  of  public  and  private  right,  demanded  by  Christianity, 
and  to  which  is  due  the  superiority  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion over  that  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  Tlie  system 
adopted  and  sustained  by  the  Pope  is  essentially  antago- 
nistic to  that  which  the  Powers  have  introduced,  and  are 
resolved  to  render  universal  and  complete.  Here  is  the 
ground  of  the  hostility  the  Papal  government  encounters, 
— the  reason  why  the  press  of  England,  France  and  the 
United  States  decries  it,  and  demands  its  suppression.  At 
bottom  it  is  the  Papacy  itself  that  is  opposed ;  for  as  long  as 
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the  Papacy  stands,  there  is  a  moral  power  that  embarrasses 
the  political  power,  and  rallies  the  conscience  of  Christendom 
against  the  tyrant,  the  despot,  the  revolutionist,  the  political 

atheist. 

We  see  what  is  the  object  of  attack  by  all  the  enemies, 
crowned  or  uncrowned,  of  society  and  true,  civilization, 
and  wherefore  the  attack  is  made.  We  know,  then,  what 
is  deserving  of  our  love,  our  reverence,  and  our  support. 
The  question  whether  the  Pope  shall  be  a  temporal  sove- 
reign is  not,  in  itself,  of  great  importance ;  but  the  question 
whether  right  shall .  be  respected  and  maintained  is  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  The  Catholic  bishops,  through- 
out the  world,  seem  to  have  felt  this,  and  have  recently 
spoken  out,  with  unanimous  voice,  and  in  tones  that  re- 
freshes one'*s  heart  to  hear, — not  for  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  the  Pope,  abstractly  considered,  but  for  public 
right,  identified,  to-day,  with  that  government  The 
Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  is  the  symbol  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  moral  order  over  the  merely  political ;  and 
in  attacking  his  right,  the  right  of  all  sovereigns,  of  all 
legitimate  authority,  without  which  society  cannot  subsist, 
is  attacked, — nay,  the  whole  moral  order  itself.  We  lose 
sight,  here,  of  Pius  IX.  as  a  mere  temporal  prince;  we  see 
only  the  cause  outraged  in  him.  The  Pope,  in  resisting 
the  impertinent  advice  of  the  French  Caesar,  and  asserting 
his  rights,  has  proved  faithful  to  his  office,  and  been  true 
alike  to  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity.  The  Catholic 
bishops,  in  coming  to  his  aid,  and  in  warning  their  flocks 
against  the  policy  of  the  political  atheists,  have  proved 
themselves  the  enlightened  champions  of  humanity, — the 
bold.  Heaven-inspired  asserters  of  authority  and  liberty,  as 
well  as  true  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the  French 
bishops  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  fair  words 
of  the  new  Caesar.  Many  of  the  bishops  of  other  countries, 
taking  their  cue  from  them,  looked  upon  Louis  Napoleon 
as  a  second  St.  Louis,  or  a  second  Charlemagne;  but  the 
recent  Pastorals  prove  that  all  now  have  their  eyes  open,  and 
see  the  danger ;  and  never,  in  any  age  of  Christendom,  has 
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the  Episcopacy  been  more  faithful  to  its  mission,  or  more  at 
one  with  the  Papacy.  This  universal  sympathy  of  the 
bishops  with  the  Pope,  and  the  noble  words  they  have 
spoken,  are  a  grand  fact, — one  of  the  grandest  facts  in 
modern  history.  We  have  never  before  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing like  it;  never  before  have  we  witnessed  so  brilliant 
a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  lofty  freedom, 
noble  courage,  and  high  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Pastors  of  the  Chutch.  Thank  God,  the  Church,  to-day,  is 
confessedly  papal,  and  never  was  the  triumph  of  the  Pope 
more  complete  than  in  what  has  seemed  to  an  unbelieving 
world  his  deepest  humiliation.  The  laity  have  hardly  been 
behind  their  Pastors,  and  we  have  heard  within  the  last 
few  months  one  loud,  earnest,  and  sublime  protest  of  the 
universal  Catholic  heart  against  political  atheism,  and  its 
aiders  and  abettors.  This  protest  sounds  out  through  all 
lands,  and  is  heard  and  recorded  in  heaven.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  Catholic  life,  we  have  ceased  to  despair  of 
society  and  civilization.  The  wicked  may  triumph  for  a 
moment,  the  Holy  Father  may  be  stripped  of  his  Provinces 
one  after  another,  h^  may  be  compelled,  as  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  to  take  refuge  in  the  catacombs,  he  may  be 
driven  into  exile,  or  fall  beneath  the  blow  of  the  assassin^s 
dagger,  but  his  victory  is  won.  There  is  a  Catholic  heart 
in  the  world,  and  the  new  political  system  has  encountered 
in  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  its  conqueror,  and  nothing 
remains  for  it  but  to  writhe  in  pain  and  expire  in  the  midst  of 
its  worshippers. 

We  may  all  see  now  where  is  the  hope  of  society,  and 
feel  assured  that  that  hope  is  not  in  vain.  The  world,  after 
all,  will  not  completely  relapse  into  barbarism.  France  is 
more  Catholic  at  heart  than  any  one  had  reason  to  believe, 
and  will  not  sustain  her  Emperor  in  the  policy  he  has  so 
fearlessly  announced.  He  has  already  paused  in  his  diplo- 
macy, and  seems  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  course  to  take.' 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Pope  succeed  in 
reducing  to  obedience  the  Provinces  seduced  by  Sardinia 
backed  by    Napoleon   to   revolt,   and   paralyzing   the  arms 
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that  gained  the  victory  of  Solferino.  At  any  rate,  we 
know  the  path  of  safety,  and  whence  must  come  the  cure 
of  modem  society.  We  see  on  what  side  we  must  rally, 
and  that  we  can  rally  on  that  side  with  full  confidence  of 
final  success.  Since  we  have  'witnessed  the  manifestation  of 
sympathy  for  the  Holy  Father  by  the  Pastors  of  the  Church 
everywhere,  we  have  full  confidence  that  Providence  has 
resolved  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency  we  have  spoken 
of,  by  sufiering  the  crafty  to  be  caught  in  their  own  crafti- 
ness, and  by  reviving  the  faith  and  love,  the  courage  and 
zeal  of  the  faithful,  which,  in  too  many  lands,  had  waxed 
faint  and  cold.  The  Papal,  if  apparently  the  weaker,  is 
the  stronger  side ;  and  it  is  now  clear  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  open  their  eyes,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  are  the 
enemies  of  intelligence,  of  civilization,  and  of  society  itself* 

No  man  of  good  sense  or  right  feeling  can  any  longer  go  with 
them. 

In  attacking  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  the 
Powers  not  only  attack  the  rights  of  sovereignty  in  general, 
and  lay  down  a  principle  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
rights  and  independence  of  nations,  but  they  attack  the 
rights  of  God,  and  are  guilty  of  both  the  sin  and  the  crime 
of  sacrilege.  The  Papal  States  are  the  States  of  the 
Church,  not  of  the  Pope  personally, — not  of  the  particular 
diocese  of  Rome,  but  of  the  Holy  See,  and  therefore  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Pope,  ea^  officio^  administers 
them  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  Church  of  God.  Catholics 
in  every  country  have  an  interest  in  those  States,  and  a 
right  to  demand  that  they  continue  to  belong  to  the  Church, 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff^.  We  Ameri- 
can Catholics  have  the  right  against  all  the  world  to 
demand  that  the  Holy  Father  be  independent,  the  subject 
of  no  Prince  or  State,  but  master  in  his  own  house,  where 
lie  can  exercise  towards  us  the  hospitality  of  the  Bishop, 
and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  intercourse  of  the  father  with 
his  children.  It  is  not  for  us  to  solicit  permission  of 
France,  Austria,  or  Sardinia  to  visit  the  Holy  Father  and 
transact  our  business  with  the  Holy  See,  or  to  have  our  cor- 
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respondence  with  the  Holy  See  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  French  or  any  other  police.  These  States  are  held,  like 
all  Ecclesiastical  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Churchy  and 
the  Church  holds  them  by  the  same  sort  of  title  by  which 
she  holds  church  or  glebe  lands^  church  vestments,  or  the 
furniture  of  the  altar.  They  come  under  the  head  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  as  such  are  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God.  Nothing  is  better  settled  than  that  the 
Church  has  not  simply  a  human,  but  a  Divine  right,  to 
manage  her  own  temporalities.  We  see  this  in  the  case  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  While  their  property  remained  their 
own,  they  were  free  to  keep  it  or  to  bestow  it  upon  the 
Church,  as  they  saw  proper;  but  having  bestowed  it  on  the 
Church,  they  were  guilty  of  a  sin  against  the  Ix)rd,  in  holding 
it  back,  or  any  part  thereof.  They  attempted  this,  and  were 
struck  dead  for  their  sacrilege.  The  Papal  States,  conse- 
crated to  the  Church,  are  set  apart  for  God,  and  the  Pope 
in  defending  them  is  simply  defending  the  rights  of  God* 
To  strip  the  Pope  of  his  power  as  temporal  sovereign,  is  in 
principle  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  deprive  the  Church 
of  any  of  her  property  or  temporalities, — is  simply  Church 
robbery,  neither  more  nor  less, — a  robbing  of  God,  which 
is  sacrilege. 

We  do  not  say,  nay,  we  deny  that  the  people  of  the  Papal 
States  are  the  property  of  the  Church ;  all  we  maintain  is, 
that  the  right  to  govern  them  is  vested  in  the  Holy  See, 
and  ex  officio  in  the  Pope,  as  the  occupant  of  that  See  and 
Supreme  Pastor  and  Governor  of  the  Church,  in  temporals 
as  in  spirituals, — the  temporalities  of  the  Church  we  mean. 
The  people  under  the  Holy  See  retain  all  their  natural 
rights,  that  is,  all  the  rights  that  any  other  people  have  in 
civil  society  before  their  legitimate  sovereign.  They  have 
a  right  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice  and  equity  for 
their  common  good,  the  same  as  any  other  free  people.  But 
they  have  no  right — and  no  people  have  the  right — to  rebel 
against  legitimate  authority,  and  no  right  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government,  save  when  they  have  no  govern- 
ment.    The  right   to   choose   their  own  government  is  the 
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right  of  no  people  that  already  have  a  legally  constituted 
government.  The  people  deprived  of  legitimate  govern- 
ment, or  legally  without  government,  have  the  right  to 
form  a  government  for  themselves,  and  to  constitute  it  in 
such  way  as  they  judge  wisest  and  best  for  their  own 
social  interests;  but  this  right  lapses  the  moment  the  new 
government  is  constituted.  The  sovereignty  then  passes 
from  the  people  in  convention  to  the  constituted  people, 
who  have  no  political  rights  or  powers  outside  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  sovereign  people  are  then  only  in  the  Con- 
stitution,— are  the  constituted  people,  and  can  speak  or  act 
politically  only  through  the  constituted  authorities.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  people  of  these  United  States.  The  people 
here  have  no  right  of  rebellion,  no  right  to  seek  to  over- 
throw the  government,  or  to  change,  save  in  a  legal  way, 
the  Constitution  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  This  was  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Rhode 
Island  case,  growing  out  of  the  Dorr  Constitution,  and  has 
been  settled  again,  in  a  way  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  by 
Virginia,  in  the  case  of  old  John  Brown  and  his  associates. 
They  were  condemned  and  hung  for  treason,  as  well  as  for 
murder  and  robbery.  The  people  here,  in  a  constitutional 
^^Ji  hy  authority  of  the  existing  Constitution,  may  change 
the  Constitution,  but  to  attempt  to  do  it  in  any  other  way  is 
illegal,  treasonable,  as  against  the  majesty  and  inviolability 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  same  with  the  people  of  the  Papal 
States ;  as  long  as  the  Papal  Government  remains  they  are 
under  that  government^  and  have  no  political  rights  not 
recognized  and  guaranteed  by  it.  They  are  sovereign  with 
and  in  the  Pope,  but  not  outside  of  him.  They  have  no 
rights  of  sovereignty  which  they  can  oppose  to  him.  There 
every  attempt  to  act  independently  of  him,  as  a  sovereign 
people,  is  an  act  of  usurpation,  of  rebellion,  treason,  for 
which  in  this  country  is  reserved  the  punishment  of  death* 
Those  emissaries  of  Sardinia  and  other  States  that  stirred 
up  the  revolt  in  the  Romagna  were  John  Browns,  and  Vir* 
ginia  would  have  hung  them  by  the  neck  till  they  were 
dead,  dead^  dead.    A  great  outcry  has  been  raised  against 
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the  Pope  about  the  Perugia  affair ;  but  the  Pope  only  exer- 
cised the  same  right  the  authorities  of  Virginia  and  the 
United  States  marines  exercised  in  firing  upon  John  Brown 
and  his  companions  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry, 

But  we  are  told  that  a  government  may,  by  abuse,  forfeit 
its  rights,  and  on  this  principle  the  Popes  in  past  ages  have 
declared  crowns  forfeited  and  subjects  absolved  from  their 
allegiance.  No  doubt  of  it.  But  the  fact  of  forfeiture  must 
first  be  established  before  a  competent  tribunal,  which  sub- 
jects, alone,  are  not  and  cannot  be.  If  the  Pope  were  so  to 
abuse  his  trust  as  to  forfeit  his  right,  he  could  do  so  only  for 
himself;  he  could  not  forfeit  the  rights  of  the  Church  or  of 
his  successors,  and  the  most  that  could  be  pretended  would 
be  that  his  subjects  were  free  from  their  allegiance  to  that 
particular  Pope ;  not  that  they  were  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  or  that  they  acquired  the  right 
to  secularize  their  government,  or  to  establish  a  new  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  But  we  are  spared  all  discussion  on  this 
point.  The  great  powers,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sardinia,  have  solemnly  declared  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  March  SO,  1856,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Crimean  War,  that  the  Padishah,  or  Chief  of  Islam,  had 
not  forfeited  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  they  guaranty 
by  treaty  his  independence  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  empire.  They  who  consented  to  that  treaty  cannot 
allege  that  the  Papal  government  has  by  its  mal-administra- 
tion  forfeited  its  rights,  for  no  one  will  pretend  its  mal- 
administration approaches  that  of  the  Turk.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  reminds  the  Holy  Father  of  "  the  irresistible 
logic  of  events;^  he  must  permit  us  to  remind  him  that  we 
can  appeal  to  logic  as  well  as  he,  and  that  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  are  events  which  have  a  logic 
which  serves  as  an  estoppel  to  the  suit  he  and  others  would 
prosecute  against  the  Holy  Father,  and  from  which  the 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  at  St.  Helena,  where  be  has  taken 
already  the  precaution  to  acquire  an  estate,  at  present,  an 
empty  grave  !     We  do  not  pretend  that  there  ate  not  reforms 
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in  the  Papal  States  both  desirable  and  practicable,  and  we 
know  no  administration  on  earth  of  which  the  same  may 
not  be  said.  But  the  clamors  against  the  Papal  government 
come  principally  from  those  who  covet  the  Papal  States, 
and  arise  not  from  the  abuses  that  can  be  alleged,  but  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  government  is  papal,  and  opposed  to 
political  atheism.  In  the  judgment  of  its  enemies  its  vice  is 
in  its  very  origin  and  nature,  and  they  wish  to  deprive  the 
Pope,  as  the  completion  of  their  grand  scheme  carried  out 
in  most  countries,  of  Church  spoliation.  They  hate  the 
Papal  government  because  they  do  not  wish  the  Son  of 
Man  to  have  even  one  spot  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head. 
We  need  then  say  no  more  about  the  Papal  government 
having  by  mal-administration  forfeited  its  rights ;  and  so  long 
as  we  cannot  say,  by  the  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal, 
that  it  has  done  so^  we  must  say  the  people  of  the  Papal 
States  owe  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  .  have  no  right  to 
change  their  government  but  in  concert  with  their  sovereign 
and  by  his  consent.  In  this  we  only  apply  to  them  the  rule 
we  must  apply  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  supposed 
to  be  the  freest  people  on  earth. 

There  is  no  use  in  the  anti-papal  party  undertaking  to 
defend  themselves  on  the  ground  of  right.  They  can  have  no 
right,  for  they  recognize  no  right ;  and  can  have  against  the 
Pope  only  the  reason  of  the  wolf  against  the  Iamb.  Right, 
public  law,  religion,  morality,  the  security  of  sovereigns,  the 
independence  of  nations,  above  all  of  religion,  are  on  the  side 
against  them.  Their  lamentations  over 'the  people  of  the 
Papal  States  are  hypocritical,  and  worthy  only  of  the  scorn 
and  indignation  of  every  honest  man.  They  have  misled 
for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  population  of  different 
States,  who,  without  knowing  it,  have  in  their  admira- 
tion of  the  four  articles  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Gallican 
clergy  in  1682,  adopted  political  atheism,  and  in  1848 
identified  Catholicity  with  democracy,  and  in  1862  with 
despotism ;  but  these  having  reaped  their  own  sowing,  are 
beginning  to  come  to  their  senses,  and  to  feel  that,  after  all, 
political  atheism  offers  no  guaranties,  and  is  very  likely  to 
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devour  her  own  children.  The  present  tendency  of  the 
Catholic  populations  throughout  the  world  is  more  deci- 
dedly and  affectionately  papal  than  ever  before,  and  is  to 
reestablish  by  sustaining  and  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  Pope,  Christian  political  Power,  and  to  restore  the  old 
public  law  of  Europe.  All  power  is  from  God,  and  is  ac- 
countable to  Him.  The  forgetfulness  or  rejection  of  this 
truth  has  caused  all  the  evils  we  deplore  in  modern  society 
—the  evil  done  by  Protestantism  as  well  as  by  infidelity. 
By  rallying  anew  around  the  Pope,  the  representative  and 
guardian  of  this  truth,  and  sustaining  him  in  his  resistance 
to  the  new  political  system,  the  evil  can  be  removed,  and 
the  old  system,  founded  on  public  right  and  the  principles 
of  eternal  justice,  be  reestablished.  In  the  effort  to  do  this 
we  have  the  whole  Catholic  sentiment  of  the  world,  we 
have  divine  Providence,  we  have  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  the  obvious  interest  of  several  important  European 
states  on  our  side.  Austria,  since  her  recent  drubbing, 
which  she  richly  deserved  for  her  ingratitude  to  Russia,  her 
support  of  Turkey,  her  indifference  to  the  just  demands  of 
the  Christian  populations  of  the  East,  her  Voltairian  bureau- 
erode  j  and  her  cold-hearted  selfishness,  must  now  see  that 
her  interest,  almost  her  existence  as  a  great  Power,  depends 
on  her  fidelity  to  the  Papacy.  It  is  only  by  union  with 
Austria  and  the  Pope  that  Naples  can  escape  being  ab- 
sorbed by  Sardinia,  or  else  reduced  to  a  satrapy  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  The  interest  of  Spain  reviving, 
and  becoming  once  more  an  important  Catholic  power,  as 
well  as  her  old  heroic  traditions,  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Southern  Germany  has  the  same  interest  as  Austria, 
for  it  is  only  in  sustaining  or  restoring  the  old  European 
system  of  public  right  that  the  smaller  German  princes  can 
hope  to  retain  their  thrones,  or  the  smaller  German  States 
their  independence.  These,  strengthened  by  the  Catholic 
populations  of  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, the  Canadas,  the  United  States,  and,  above  all,  of 
France  and  Italy,  marshalled  under  the  banner  of  the  Pope  as 
Chief  of  Christendom,  constitute  a  force  capable  of  offering, 
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in  the  long  run,   a  successful   resistance  to   the  two  great 
Western  powers,  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  only  first- 
class  powers  indissolubly  wedded  to  political   atheism.     In 
case  of  the  renewal  of  the  war,  Napoleon  and  Loiti  Palmer- 
ston  can  hardly  count   on  success,  and  would  not  unlikely 
fail,  because  each   would   be  jealous  of  the  success  of  the 
other;  and,  after  all,  Great  Britain  cannot  well  consent  to 
revolve  as    a    satellite    around    France.      She    has  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  prostration  of  Napoleon,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion from  France  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.     She  would 
much  more    willingly   fight   to  sustain    the   Pope  than  the 
Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  when  she  gets  him  fairly  em- 
broiled with  the  Pope,  and  so  far  committed  to  an  anti-papal 
policy  as  to  combine  the  whole  Catholic   sentiment  of  the 
world    against    him,    she,    not    unlikely,   will    dissolve  the 
entente  cordiate^  and  make  common  cause  with  his  enemies. 
Whatever  else  England  may  want,  she  does  not  want  a  French 
sovereign  whose    menaces    compel   her   to    keep  in  time  of 
peace  her  army  and  navy  on  a  war  footing,  at  the  expense 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually.     That 
is  paying  too  dear  for  supporting  political  atheism  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.      There  is  no  doubt  but  France  and 
England  are  both  trying  in  their  diplomacy  to  outwit  each 
other.     The  new  commercial  treaty  negotiated  by  that  poli- 
tical charlatan,  Free-Trade  Cobden,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  for  the  moment  France  has  the  better  of  England,  for 
the  advantages  secured  to  France  are  present  and  real,  and 
those  of  England  are  prospective,  and  may,  and  we  lielieve 
will  prove  illusory ;  yet  it  will  go  hard,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  British  Lion  proves  more  than  a  match  for  the  Gallic 
Eagle. 

Some  years  ago  we  had,  even  with  some  of  our  Catholic 
friends,  a  hard  fight  for  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  Papacy 
against  the  Gallican,  and  for  something  like  eight  years 
have  had  to  bear  any  amount  of  abuse  for  expressing  a  lack 
of  confidence,  under  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  in  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  warning  our  friends  against  sufibring 
the   Catholic    cause   to   be    even    in    appearance   identified 
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with  his  new-fangled  Csesarism.  Time  and  events  have 
done  us  justice  on  both  points,  and  we  do  not  think  that  on 
either  point  there  is  any  diflFerence  between  us  and  the  great 
body  of  Catholics.  Years  ago  we  told  our  readers  that  the 
plague-spot  of  modern  society  was  political  atheism,  then 
wearing  a  popular  or  democratic  form,  as  it  has  since  worn 
an  imperial  or  monarchical  form,  and  we  maintained  that  our 
only  protection  was  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  spiri- 
tual order,  and  therefore  of  the  Pope  as  the  representative 
of  that  order.  Political  atheism  was  able  in  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  to  supplant  the  papal  politics  based  on  reli* 
gion  and  morality,  only  because  of  the  refusal  of  not  only 
sovereigns,  but  even  of  Catholic  prelates,  to  recognize 
the  Papacy  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  being  of  the 
Church,  and  to  assert  his  supremacy  in  face  of  the  temporal 
power,  which  is,  in  other  words,  only  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order.  Men  were  willing  enough  to  say  the 
spiritual  is  superior  to  the  temporal;  but  there  were  even 
churchmen  as  late  as  1854,  and  in  our  own  country,  too,  who 
could  not  suffer  this  truth  to  be  regarded  as  practical,  or  as 
concreted  in  the  Church  and  her  Chief.  We  trust  that  race 
of  Catholics  has  passed  away.  They  having  really,  though 
unintentionally,  prepared  the  way  for  political  atheism,  it 
was  clear  to  us  that  it  could  be  checked  and  extinguished 
only  by  elevating  the  Papacy  to  the  highest  point  compatible 
with  orthodoxy.  You  can  refute  a  falsehood  only  by  oppos- 
ing to  it  the  precise  truth  it  denies,  and  you  can  cure  the 
evil  of  modern  society  only  by  re-establishing  the  exercise  of 
the  Papal  supremacy,  want  of  which  has  caused  it.  Con- 
gresses of  sovereigns  or  of  states,  popular  or  otherwise,  will 
never  succeed  in  reseating  society  on  a  moral  basis,  restoring 
order,  and  enabling  the  European  nations  to  resume  their 
progress  in  true  civilization.  The  summoning  of  Congresses, 
however,  proves  one  thing,  the  necessity  of  an  arbitratorship, 
or  moderatorship,  formerly  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
and  that  they  are  incapable  of  exercising  it,  because  their 
decisions,  founded  on  mere  policy,  carry  with  them  no 
moral  force,  and  have  no  authority  for  conscience.     It  can, 
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in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  exercised  only  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  spiritual  order,  whose  decisions,  it  is  felt, 
must  be  impartial  and  according?  to  the  law  of  God, — infal- 
lible, in  all  respects,  save  as  affected  by  a  misstatement,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  of  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  Only  the 
Pope  can  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  His  judgments 
must,  from  his  spiritual  character,  the  authority  he  inherits 
as  the  successor  of  Peter,  have  moral  weight,  and  satisfy  the 
demands  of  conscience. 

The  experiment  of  dispensing  with  that  arbitratorship, 
has  been  tried  for  three  or  four  hundred  years,  and  has 
failed.  There  is  no  remedy  but  in  returning  to  it,  and  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  it  is  widely  felt  in  Protestant  as 
well  as  in  Catholic  States.  No  doubt  the  proposition  to 
restore  it  is  offensive ;  but  it  is  and  can  be  offensive  to  no 
one  who  sees  and  feels  the  necessity  of  a  moral  basis  of 
society.  It  can  be  offensive  only  to  those  who  favor  the 
modern  system  of  the  independence  of  the  political  order 
of  all  the  restraints  of  Christian  power,  or  imposed  by  the 
law  of  God.  But  it  is  that  system  that  creates  the  evil,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  abolish.  Caesars  and  demagogues  may 
cling  to  it,  substitute  might  for  right  as  they  have  done, 
vote  God  out  of  the  constitution,  and  proclaim  political 
atheism,  but  that  will  only  be  to  augment  and  continue  the 
evil.  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 
nations  that  forget  God.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
nation  to  reject  God  or  his  Vicar,  without  gradually  finding 
itself  on  the  declivity  towards  barbarism.  If  Europe  is 
ever  to  resume  its  upward  tendency,  and  to  reconstitute 
Christian  political  power,  it  must  restore,  under  some  form, 
the  system  it  has  rejected.  Even  now  all  that  prevents  it 
from  falling  as  low  as  Turkey,  and  becoming  as  barbarous 
as  Morocco,  is  the  conservative  influence  still  exercised,  in 
spite  of  all  lapses  and  changes,  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.. 
If  the  Papacy  were  not,  there  would  be  not  a  single  Power 
in  Europe,  or  in  the  world,  to  speak  for  the  right,  to  stand 
up  for  God  and  humanity.  Europe  may  refuse,  if  sl^e  will, 
to   consent   to   the  papal   arbitratorship,  or   moderatorship;. 
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no  power  on  earth  can  compel  her  to  do  it  against  her  will ; 
but  she  can  withhold  her  consent  only  at  her  peril.  But  for 
ourselves,  we  believe  it  will  yet  be  given,  and  cheerfully 
given.  The  elder  Napoleon  told  his  minister  to  treat  the 
Pope  as  a  sovereign  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thtiusand 
men  at  his  command.  It  were  better  to  say,  treat  him  as  a 
sovereign  who  has  an  army  of  two  hundred  millions  at  his 
command,  prepared,  or  soon  will  be,  to  a  man,  to  die  for 
the  cause  he  represents.  Never  yet  has  a  sovereign  or 
state  made  war  on  the  Pope  and  prospered,  and  no  one 
ever  will  make  war  on  him  without  finding,  even  what  he 
counts  victory,  the  worst  of  all  defeats.  The  Pastors  have 
8()oken  worthily.  Let  the  flock  respond.  Let  the  Catholic 
laity  feel  that  the  Pope  is  their  Father,  the  Papal  States 
their  Father^s  house,  the  old  Catholic  homestead,  and  let 
them  count  no  sacrifice  of  life  or  treasure  necessary  to  save 
it  from  being  despoiled  and  desecrated  by  sacrilegious  hands, 
and  the  present  mad  attempt  will  fail. 

We  have,  in  our  remarks,  gone  further  than  the  letter  of 
the  Pastorals  which  have  been  published,  but  we  have 
gone  no  further  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  end  all 
these  Pastorals  propose.  On  the  principles  of  the  Four 
Articles  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  but 
inspired  by  Lous  XIV.,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance  to  the  new  political  system.  On  those 
principles  you  cannot  defend  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope,  for  if  they  are  true,  it  is  an  offensive  anomaly,  that 
he  who  has  only  spiritual  authority,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
Pontificate  no  authority  in  temporals,  should  yet  be  a  tem- 
poral sovereign.  According  to  those  Articles,  the  Church 
has  no  divine  right  to  the  government  and  management  of 
her  own  temporalities ;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  Pope  can  have 
no  divine  right  to  his  temporal  sovereignty,  for  that  sove- 
reignty is  simply  a  temporality  of  the  Church.  The  right 
of  the  Pope  to  govern  his  estates  is  not  a  grant  or  cession 
of  kings  or  people,  but  is  in  the  divine  right  of  the  Church 
to  govern  and  manage  her  own  temporalities.  Kings,  em- 
perors, princes,  or  people  may  have  ceded  those  estates  to 
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the  Holy  See ;  but  when  ceded,  they  became  the  temporal 
estates  or  temporalities  of  the  Church.     The  cession  placed 
them   within  the  right  of    the   Church,  but  did  not  confer 
the  right,  for  that  is  the  right  of  the  Church  over  her  own 
temporality,  and    is   original   and    inherent    in    her    divine 
constitution;  therefore  conferred  immediately  by  God  him- 
self, and  the  Pope  exercises  this  right  by  virtue  of  his  cffi^ 
as   Supreme  Head   and   Governor  of  the   Church  in  both 
spirituals  and  temporals.     This  is  wherefore  to  deprive  him 
is  not  simply  treason,  but  sacrilege,  and  is  ipso  facto  ex- 
communication, with   the  greater   excommunication.      The 
Papal  right  as  sovereign  of   Rome  is  then  included  in  the 
right  of  the  Church  over  her  own  temporals,  and  to  deny 
his  right  to  govern  the  States  of  the  Church  is  to  deny  her 
right  over  her  own  temporalities.     This  is  the  answer  to  those 
flippant  New  York  journals  who,  in    commenting    on    the 
Pastoral  of    the    Archbishop    and    his   Suffragans    of  this 
Province,  say,  if  the  people,  as  they  interpret  the  Pastoral 
to  concede,  conferred   the    government   of    these  States  on 
the  Pope,  the  people  are  competent  to  resume  it.     We  do 
not  concede  that  this  would  follow,  even  if  we  understood 
by  the  grant,  the  act  of  the  people  constituting  the  Pope 
their  sovereign   as  they  might  a  simple   secular;    for  the 
grant  perfects   the  right  of  the    sovereign,   and  is  irrevo- 
cable, unless  forfeited,  and  not  even  then  without  a  Court  in 
which   you    can   sue   out  against    him  the  writ  Quo    War-^ 
rantOy  or  its  equivalent.     But  in  this  case  the  cession  being 
made  to  the  Church,  that  is,  in  law,  to  G^,  is  complete; 
and  whatever  is  eeded    is   parted  with    for  ever,  and    can 
never  again  lawfully,   without  the  consent  of  the  Church, 
be  appropriated   to   secular  use.      The  people  were  free  to 
make  the  cession  or    not,   but  having  made  it,  they  ceased 
^o  have  any  right  over  it;    and  it  came  under    the  divine 
right  of  the  Church  to  govern  or  manage  her  own  tempo- 
ralities without  any  secular  authority  whatever  having  any 
right  to  intervene  in  the  matter. 

This  proves  that,  to  maintain  the  validity  of  right  of  the 
Pope    to    his    temporal    principality,    we    must    assert    the 
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divine  right  of  the  Church  not  only  in  spirituals,  but  in 
her  own  temporals.  But  this  right  can  never  be  effectually 
maintained,  unless  we  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order,  and  defend  for  the  Pope,  not  a  temporal  authority 
beyond  this,  but  a  spiritual  authority  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  assertion  and  niaintenance  of  a  moral  basis  for 
society;  for,  if  he  have  not  this  authority,  how  is  he  to 
defend  the  right  of  the  Church  to  her  own  temporalities  ? 
We  recognize  the  independence  of  the  state  in  its  own 
order,  but  we  do  not  recognize  its  independence  of  the 
spiritual,  or  superior  order.  It  is  bound  to  confine  itself 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  spiritual.  What  we 
claim  for  the  Pope  is  full  authority  in  the  spiritual  order 
and  what  pertains  to  it,  whether  naturally  or  only  accidentally 
spiritual.  In  order  to  maintain  this  authority,  he  must  be 
created  the  representative  and  guardian  of  all  the  rights  of 
the  spiritual,  which  necessarily  involves  the  right  to  keep 
the  temporal  in  its  own  sphere.  More  than  this  we  have  never 
asserted,  and  as  far  as  this,  we  think,  all  the  Pastorals,  in 
reality,  require  us  to  go. 

We  have  said  in  this  article  all  that  we  deem  necessary 
to  say  on  the  present  complication  of  affairs  in  Italy.  We 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  Louis  Napoleon^  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  any  Catholic  should  ever  have  expected 
anything  better  from  him,  in  relation  to  religion  or  the 
Church.  We  have  not  found  him  making  so  many  or  so 
fair  promises  as  some  have  represented;  and  we  never 
credited  any  promise  he  did  make,  because  he  made  it 
knowing  that  Catholics  are  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  maintenance  of  authority.  He  very  naturally 
concluded  that  they  at  any  rate  would  support  him,  and 
therefore  that  he  had  little  to  do  except  to  conciliate  and 
secure  the  support  of  the  Revolutionists.  If  our  memory  is 
not  at  fault,  he,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
both  spoke  and  voted,  in  1848,  against  the  expedition  to 
Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Father.  Nobody  had 
any  right  to  expect  him  to  sustain  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  Pope  any  longer  than  he  found  it  convenient  for  the 
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carrying  out  of  his  "  Napoleonic  Ideas.''  We  never  believed 
he  understood  Christian  politics,  or  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  a  Christian  political  power  in  France 
or  anywhere  else.  He  adopts,  avowedly,  the  principles  of 
1789,  of  which  the  deeds  of  1792  and  1793  only  followed  as 
the  inevitable  "  logic  of  events.''  He  is  neither  a  worse  nor 
a  better  man  than  we  have  always  considered  him.  He  is 
astute,  he  is  inscrutable,  mysterious,  if  you  will,  but  because 
he  is  governed  by  no  moral  or  religious  principles, — because 
he  always,  instead  of  controlling  circumstances,  follows  the 
"irresistible  logic  of  events."  We  have  nothing  more  to 
say  of  him.  The  pastorals  of  the  French  bishops  have 
reassured  us  as  to  the  Church  in  France,  for  these  bishops 
would  never  have  spoken  as  they  have,  if  they  had  not  been 
strong  alike  in  their  faith  and  their  following. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
settlement  of  either  the  Italian  question  or  the  Roman  ques* 
tion,  but  we  doubt  not  there  will  be  a  French  question  before 
either  is  settled.  The  Holy  Father  may,  for  a  time,  be 
driven  out  from  his  house,  but,  if  so,  he  will  return  to  it.  No 
Catholic  Power  ever  yet  made  war  on  the  Pope  and  pros- 
pered, and  no  one  ever  will.  Much  suffering  there  will  be, 
much  sin,  and  the  perdition  of  many  souls ;  but  heresy  and 
schism  will  gain  nothing,  and  the  Papacy,  we  believe,  is  really 
stronger  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  present  com-* 
plications  and  menaces  prove,  to  all  who  are  willing  to  see, 
that  deqx)ts  can  never  be  relied  on  for  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  cause,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Univers  may  teach 
our  journalists  th6  folly  of  sharpening  the  axe  to  strike  off 
their  own  heads.  Liberty  and  justice  go  together,  and  the 
Papacy  is  the  guardian  of  both. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Path  which  led  a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  By  Peter  H.  Burnett.  New  York : 
Appleton  &  Co.,  I860;    8vo.     pp.  741. 

The  Appletons  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
published  the  anxiously-looked-for  work  of  Governor  Bur- 
nett, of  California,  giving  in  full  his  reasons  for  becoming  a 
Catholic.  The  work  is  a  goodly  octavo,  very  well  printed 
and  done  up,  and  must  rank  among  the  graver  and  more 
important  contributions  to  Catholic  literature  made  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  work,  not  of  a  priest,  nor  of  a  pro- 
fessional theologian,  but  of  a  clear-headed,  strong-minded 
lawyer,  who  has  not  suffered  the  law  to  make  him  forget 
he  has  a  soul,  or  to  stifle  his  conscience.  It  may  have 
some  of  the  defects,  especially  the  prolixity,  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  are  occasionally  subject,  and 
the  objects  may  not  always  be  grouped  according  to  their 
relative  size  and  importance;  but  it  is  written  in  a  clear, 
forcible  and  unpretending  style,  in  a  straightforward,  earnest 
manner,  and  is  to  be  judged  not  as  a  mere  literary  per- 
formance, but  as  the  grave  utterance  of  a  man  who  really  has 
something  to  say,  and  is  pressed  by  an  internal  necessity  to 
say  it. 

What  strikes  the  reader  at  a  glance,  in  this  remarkable 
volume,  is  its  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity.  As  you  read 
it  you  feel  that  the  eminent  jurist  is^  honestly  retracing 
the  path  and  detailing  the  successive  steps  by  which  he 
actually  came  into  the  Church  ;  and  it  has  a  very  high 
psychological  value  aside  from  its  positive  and  conclusive 
arguments  for  the  objective  truth  of  Catholicity  or  the 
divine  foundation  and  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  work  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  author,  as  a  fair-minded  man,  as  a  candid 
judge,  and  as  one  who  would  be  as  incapable  of  know- 
ingly deceiving  another  as  of  deceiving  himself.  He  has 
evidently  inquired  earnestly  and  honestly  for  the  truth 
for  his  own  mind,  and  he  gives  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
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for  precisely  what  he  found  them  worth  to  himself.  It  is 
always  of  great  interest  to  see  what  has  convinced  a  con- 
scientious mind,  intent  on  saving  its  own  soul,  endowed  with 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  highly  cultivated,  strengthened 
by  varied  experience,  and  accustomed  to  sift  and  weigh 
evidence  as  a  lawyer  in  the  most  difficult  and  intricate 
cases* 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  presented  under  the  legal 
form,  by  the  judge  who  sums  up  the  case  and  gives  his 
decision,  rather  than  as  presented  by  the  advocate.  To 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  pleadings,  the  law  and  the 
evidence,  there  can  be  little  that  is  absolutely  new  in  the 
argument,  but  the  manner  of  putting  it  and  of  grouping  the 
facts  which  must  determine  the  ultimate  decision.  These 
strike  us  as  original,  and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
seen  the  argument  more  forcibly  put  or  more  ably  and 
convincingly  conducted.  It  is  an  argument  addressed  to 
reason  and  good  sense,  not  to  passion  or  sensibility;  and 
we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  fair-minded  man  to 
read  it  and  not  be  convinced,  although  we  can  conceive 
that  many  a  man  may  read  it  and  not  acknowledge  him- 
self convinced.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  mass  of  non- 
Catholics,  unless  already  touched  by  the  grace  of  God,  have 
a  mortal  repugnance  to  finding  the  Catholic  Church  proved ; 
and  the  more  legitimate  and  conclusive  the  argument  ad- 
dressed to  them,  the  less  legitimate  and  conclusive  will  they 
find  it.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  find  or  to  expect 
certainty  in  matters  of  religion,  and  they  feel  it  a  sort  of 
insult  to  their  understandings  when  you  present  them  a 
religion  which  demands  and  seems  to  have  certainty.  The 
author  has  a  truly  legal  mind,  and  he  brings  every  question 
to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  and  insists  on  a  verdict  ac- 
cordingly— whereas  the  mass  of  our  non-Catholics  recognize 
no  law  or  testimony  in  the  case,  and  suppose  all  depends 
on  one's  own  fancy  or  caprice.  They  look  upon  religion 
either  as  a  vague  speculation  or  still  vaguer  feeling. 
Argue  your  case  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  so  that 
they  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  a  single  one  of  your 
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positions  or  your  logic,  and  they  will  reply  naively,  "  I  do  not 
feel  with  you  ;  ^  and  with  that  reply  dismiss  your  reasoning 
and  your  subject. 

Judge  Burnett  tells  us  he  was  originally  9  Deist,  which 
is  very  possible;  but  his  book  bears  evidence  that  he  had 
always  a  very  clear  and  just  conception  of  law,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  a  legislator,  or  as  an  emanation  from 
an  authority  having  in  itself  the  right  to  command.  He 
has  in  this  work  only  applied  the  principle  of  law,  which 
he  had  always  held,  to  the  facts  presented  by  the  Catholic 
religion.  Deist  or  not,  his  principles  were  always  sound, 
— that  is  to  say,  whatever  the  practical  conclusions  he 
adopted  for  the  time  being,  his  principles  were  always 
those  of  reason.  His  law  was  always  right,  and  if  he 
came  to  wrong  decisions,  it  was  owing  to  his  ignorance  or 
misconceptions  of  the  facts,  or,  as  the  lawyer  would  say,  the 
evidence  in  the  case.  He  needed  supernatural  grace,  as 
all  men  do,  in  order  to  be  able  to  elicit  an  act  of  super- 
natural faith ;  but  he  never  needed  anything  more  than  a 
simple  presentation  of  the  facts  in  their  true  light,  to  be- 
lieve firmly  the  Catholic  Church  with  what  theologians 
call  human  faith,  or  a  firm  rational  conviction.  His  mind 
was  always  a  sound  mind.  His  book  recognizes  and  ac- 
cepts, in  the  outset,  as  the  law  of  the  mind,  the  principle  of 
authority.  It  presupposes  the  principle  accepted  by  the 
reader,  and  it  proceeds  by  a  careful  examination,  sifting 
and  weighing  the  principal  testimony  in  the  case,  to  elicit 
the  truth  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  will  satisfy  every  mind  that 
admits  that  principle,  and  is  capable  of  following  the  argu- 
ment. The  author  assumes  what  is  true,  that  religion,  if 
religion,  is  the  lew  suprema  for  the  reason  and  will ;  and  the 
question  in  his  own  mind  was  never  whether  religion  is  to  be 
obeyed  or  not,  nor,  in  fact,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  reli- 
gion, but  whether  there  be  a  revealed  religion,  and  if  there  be, 
what  and  where  is  it  ?  What  and  where  is  the  court  to  apply 
it  ?     His  book  is  the  answer. 

But  his  mind,  though  a  fair  representative  of  the  educated 
mind  in   its  normal  development,  was  not  a  f£t!r   represen- 
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tative  of  the  non-Catholic  mind  as  we  ordinarily  find  it. 
We  may  divide  non-Catholics  into  two  classes:  Idolaters 
of  Reason  and  Idolaters  of  the  Bible.  The  Idolaters  of  the 
Bible,  that  is,  Protestants,  or  Evangelicals,  profess  to  take 
the  Bible  as  their  authority  and  guide  in  matters  oi  re- 
ligion^ and  make  all  the  world  over  it ;  but,  while  they 
pretend  it  is  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  interior 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  really  the  Bible  as 
interpreted  by  their  own  ignorance,  prejudices,  fancies,  or 
caprices.  With  these  people  you  can,  except  with  now  and 
then  an  individual,  never  reason.  There  is  no  criterion  or 
authority  to  which  they  will  submit.  Take  them  on  the 
Bible,  and  show  them,  as  you  easily  can,  that  the  Bible  is 
against  their  Protestantism,  and  they  will  take  refuge  in 
"  inward  experience,'*'  "  private  illumination,''  "  the  interior 
teaching  of  the  Spirit,*"  to  what  some  call  latterly  '*  the 
Christian  consciousness,"  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  reasoning, 
to  all  argument.  They  have  "  the  witness  within,"  and  what 
can  you  say  ?  The  Christian,  they  tell  us,  is  one  who  is 
instructed  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  who  are  instructed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  have  the  pure,  infallible  truth.  **  We," 
they  add,  "  are  Christians,"  argaU  &c.  They  take  their 
Christian  consciousness  to  prove  their  doctrine,  and  their 
doctrine  to  prove  their  Christian  consciousness.  Press 
them  hard,  and  show  them  that  they  rest  all  on  their  own 
subject  in  phenomena,  and  that  they  mistake  their  own 
fancies,  caprices,  imaginations,  sensibilities,  or  the  devices 
of  their  own  hearts,  for  the  illuminations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, — or  at  least,  they  have  no  means  of  proving  either 
to  themselves  or  others  that  they  do  not — and  they  fly  back 
to  the  Bible,  to  the  "  written  word  of  God,'*  and  pelt  you 
half  to  death  with  texts  of  Scripture  thrown  in  your  face 
and  eyes.  The  Bible  is  to  them  really  no  authority  or 
guide,  but  a  simple  subterfuge,  and  instead  of  honoring, 
theyl  grossly  dishonor  it.  It  is  not  seldom  we  find  the 
heathen,  when  their  idol  do^s  not  comply  with  their 
wishes  or  answer  their  prayers  and  supplications,  dragging 
it   from   its  pedestal,  sometimes   with   rope  round  its  neck. 
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through  mud  and  filth,  and  ending  by  giving  it  a  good 
scourging.  These  people,  figuratively,  treat  the  Bible  in 
the  same  way,  when  it  refuses  to  support  their  fancies. 
They  subject  the  sacred  text  to  no  less  violence,  and  wring 
and  twist  it  in  all  manner  of  ways,  to  force  it  to  comply 
with  their  wishes,  and  when  violent  interpretation  or  explana* 
tion  will  not  answer,  they  throw  the  unmanageable  parts 
away,  as  Luther  did  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  James,  which  so 
pointedly  condemns  his  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith 
alone.  In  Luther's  estimation,  this  Epistle  was  only  an 
«*  Epistle  of  Straw.'' 

The  other  class,  the  Idolaters  of  Reason,  are  no  less  un- 
manageable. Reason  is  their  God,  but  they  desert  its 
worship  the  moment  they  find  it  not  on  thdr  side.  Of  all 
people  they  are  the  most  unreasonable,  and  make  of  reason 
the  least  reasonable  use.  We  never  expect  one  of  these 
people  to  reason.  With  them  reason  is  what  they  fancy, 
or  imagine,  or  feel, — is  nothing  but  a  collective  term  for  all 
their  notions,  crochets,  conceits,  vagaries,  fancies,  feelings, 
impressions,  prejudices,  half-views,  false  views,  and  no 
views  at  all.  It  has  no  law,  no  proportion — ra^to— no 
measure,  no  consistency,  rule,  or  validity.  Press  them  on 
reason,  they  reject  logic  and  take  refuge  in  feeling;  press 
them  on  feeling,  and  they  fly  back  to  logic.  Their  real 
difficulty  is,  not  that  they  confide  in  reason,  even  their  own 
reason,  but  that  they  do  not  confide  in  it,  and  do  not  even 
credit  their  own  convictions.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
*^  the  doubt  of  our  age  is  not  doubt  of  revelation,  but  the 
doubt  of  reason."  The. first  faith  necessary  to  be  restored, 
is  faith  in  our  own  reason.  We  have  shown,  time  and 
again,  in  these  pages,  that  the  world,  to  a  fearful  extent, 
has  lost  its  faith  in  the  supernatural,  nay  the  very  concep- 
tion itself  of  the  supernatural ;  we  may  go  further,  and  add 
that  its  real  scepticism,  the  intellectual  ground  of  all  its 
other  scepticism,  is  the  scepticism  of  reason,  or  of  the 
natural  order.  Men  do  not  credit  reason,  do  not  believe  its 
authority,  do  not  trust  their  own  eyes,  or  feel  sure  that 
their  knowledge  is  knowledge.     Here  is  the  terrible  doubt 
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that  baffles  our  science,  and  renders  nugatory  all  our  efforts. 
Here  is  the  grand  obstacle  to  Judge  Burnett's  success.  His 
book  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  man  who  doubts  not  of 
his  own  reason ;  but  this  doubt  renders,  in  the  first  place, 
the  majority  indifferent  to  the  question  to  be  discussed,  so 
that  comparatively  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his 
argument ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  indisposes  those  who  do 
read  it  to  trust  its  conclusions,  although  they  feel  that 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  urge  a  single  logical  objection 
against  them. 

We  have  heard  much  said  against  the  insufficiency  of 
reason,  and  we  have  all  of  us  more  or  less  labored  to 
exhibit  the  wanderings  of  reason,  and  the  deplorable  state 
into  which  the  nations  fall  who  trust  themselves  to  their 
reason  alone,  in  order  to  obtain  an  argument  for  the  neces* 
sity  of  revelation.  This  method  in  our  age  becomes  dangerous, 
and  tends  to  produce  a  most  fatal  scepticism.  Defenders 
of  revelation  are  not  always  careful  to  save  the  appear- 
ance of  presenting  faith  and  reason  in  contrast,  or  as  in 
mutual  contradiction  one  with  the  other.  Revelation  is  too 
often  so  presented  as  to  appear  to  supersede  reason,  or  at 
least  as  the  necessary  complement  of  reason.  Some,  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  Jansenists,  openly  deny  reason  to  make 
way  for  revelation,  as  they  demolish  nature  to  make  way 
for  grace.  Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of  unbe-^ 
lievers,  especially  the  French  infidels  of  the  last  century, 
against  Christianity,  knows  that  nearly  all  their  arguments 
and  gibes  and  sneers  are  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
Christians  oppose  faith  to  reason.  So  completely  imbued 
is  the  non-Catholic  mind  with  this  notion,  that  nothing  is 
more  common  with  non-Catholics  than  to  accuse  us  of 
inconsistency  in  alleging  that  faith  must  be  received  on 
authority,  and  yet  seeking  by  reason  to  prove  the  fact  that 
authority  has  been  provided  for  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  much  the  indiscretion  of  professed  believers  in  revela- 
tion, especially  of  the  various  classes  of  heretics  who  would 
fain  pass  for  orthodox,  has  done  to  throw  doubt  on  reason 
and    to    produce    the    fearful   and    wide-spread    scepticism 
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of  our  age.  Among  philosophers  the  psychologists  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  simple 
modes  or  affections  of  the  subject,  and  even  among  appa- 
rently fervent  Catholics  we  find  the  Traditionalists,  whose 
philosophical  utterances  have  all  a  sceptical  tendency.  The 
Church  herself  has  felt  the  danger  on  this  side,  and  taken 
precautions  against  it,  by  the  articles  in  defence  of  natural 
reason  and  its  capacity  presented  lately  by  the  Holy  See  for 
the  signatures  of  the  leading  Traditionalists.  The  Holy  See 
has  seen  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  rights,  the  authority, 
and  the  province  of  reason,  and  has  warned  us  all  of 
the  evil  to  be  combated,  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against. 
If  we  could  convert  the  age  to  reason,  we  could  easily  con- 
vert it  to  Catholicity ;  all  the  great  principles  on  which  faith 
rests  are  principles  of  reason,  principles  of  natural  religion, 
included  in  the  law  of  nature.  In  believing  Catholicity, 
the  man  who  really  believes  what  is  called  natural  religion, 
the  truths  of  reason, — that  is,  the  truths  reason  is  competent 
to  prove  with  certainty, — has  no  principles  to  change,  no 
principles  to  reject  or  to  adopt.  What  he  has  to  accept  in 
addition  to  what  he  already  holds  is  not  in  the  order  of 
principles,  but  in  the  order  of  facts,  provable  in  like  manner 
as  any  other  facts.  The  Incarnation  is  a  fact,  Redemption 
through  the  Cross  is  a  fact,  the  Church  is  a  fact.  Judgment 
is  a  fact;  heaven  and  hell  are  facts,  either  in  the  present 
or  in  the  future.  The  supernatural  order  is  a  fact,  but  a 
fact  which  presupposes  the  natural,  and  which  is  created  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  only  lying 
in  a  sphere  above  reason. 

Into  this  question  Judge  Burnett  has  not  entered.  He 
has  not  recognized  nor  attempted  to  refute  this  original 
doubt,  or  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  reason.  He  takes 
for  granted  the  authority  of  reason,  supposes  his  readers 
acknowledge  reason,  recognizes  and  conforms  to  its  princi- 
ples, and  confines  himself  to  proving  to  reason  the  super- 
natural facts  asserted  by  the  Church.  This  he  does  conclu- 
sively, and  in  doing  it  does  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
for  those  who  really  understand  and  accept  the  authority  of 
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reason.  We  know  no  author,  writing  a  popular  work,  who 
has  done  it  better;  we  are  not  certain  but  we  might  say, 
who  has  done  it  so  well,  so  conclusively.  But,  unhappily, 
his  very  postulate  will  not  be  universally  granted,  and  he 
must  not  feel  that  it  is  his  fault  if  his  work  does  not  bear  all 
the  fruits  he  expects  from  it.  We  hardly  know  ourselves 
how  to  meet  this  doubt  of  reason,  for  we  have  nothing  but 
reason  with  which  to  meet  it.  But  certain  we  are  that  the 
doubt  we  have  to  combat  is  not  the  doubt  of  Catholicity. 
Every  day  we  meet  intelligent  men  who  tell  us,  that  if  they 
believed  in  religion  they  would  be  Catholics,  and  that  if 
they  should  ever  come  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a 
religion  they  would  think  of  taking  no  other  religion  than 
the  Catholic.  This  proves  that  the  doubt  is  not  of  Catholi- 
city, but  of  reason  itself  in  relation  to  religion.  Such  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact.  The  doubt  is  of  reason.  How  is  this 
doubt  to  be  met  and  removed  ?  We  confess  that  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  answer  this  question,  because  we  ourselves  doubt 
if  the  doubt,  all  unreasonable  as  it  certainly  is,  can  be 
removed  by  reasoning.  Something  can  be  done  by  modi- 
fying the  method  of  proving  revelation,  and  more  still  by 
cwrecting  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools,  in  which  a  very 
considerable  reform  is  most  assuredly  called  for.  But  all 
this  will  be  insufficient,  and  mainly  preventive ;  noncurative. 
Doubt  and  indifference  are  too  deep-footed  and  too  wide- 
spread to  be  cured  by  it.  After  all,  we  have  our  doubts  if 
in  the  purely  intellectual  order  we  can  do  more  or  much 
better  than  Judge  Burnett  has  done,  in  taking  the  authority 
of  reason  for  granted,  and  then  establishing  the  facts  of 
revelation  tq  the  satisfaction  of  reason.  Those  who  doubt 
reason  must  be  given  over  as  beyond  the  reach  of  reason. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
obstacles  we  have  to  overcome  in  converting  this  non-Catholic 
world  are  moral,  rather  than  intellectual,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  overcome  by  the  preacher,  rather  thdn  by  the  polemic, 
the  theologian,  or  the  philosopher.  When  our  Lord  sent  forth 
his  Apostles,  he  sent  them  to  teach  indeed,  but  to  teach  by 
preaching.     He  sent  them  forth   as  lambs  in  the  midst  of 
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wolves,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;  and  it  was 
by  the  "  foolishness  of  preaching  ^  that  he  proposed  to  con- 
vert the  world  to  himself  and  to   gather  them  that  are  to 
be  saved  into  his  Church.     When  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  errors  analogous  to  those  that  now  prevail 
were  rife,  he  raised   up   a   St.    Dominic   who   founded    the 
Order  of  Preachers,  and  St,  Francis  who  founded  an  Order 
of  Preachers  also,  who  should  by  their  example  as  by  their 
words  preach  holy  poverty,  love  of  the  poor,  and  detachment 
from   the   world.     The  only  effectual  way   we  see  of  over- 
coming the  doubt  and  indifference  of  our  age  is  by  preaching. 
What  we  want  are,  not  so  much  authors  as  preachers,  who 
with  the  living  voice  will  speak  to   the   consciences  of  the 
doubting  and   indifferent,  and   awaken    in    them    the  moral 
sense,  now  dormant,  and    make   them    feel    that    they  have 
souls  to  be  saved.      Theologians,    controversialists,   philoso- 
phers are,  of  course,  necessary,  indispensable  even,  but  they 
cannot  be  our  chief  reliance  for  the  conversion  of  our  cold, 
indifferent,  and  sceptical  countrymen.     It  is  lawful  to  learn 
from  an  enemy.      The  different  Evangelical  sects  have  their 
Revivals,  and  they  do  really  awaken  large  numbers,  as  scep- 
tical  and  indifferent   as   any,   by   preaching  to   them,  with 
passable  purity,  certain  great  practical  truths  of  the  Gospels. 
They  borrowed  a  good  part  of  their  method  of  preaching,  and 
of  the  doctrines  they  preach  in  their  Revivals,  from  us,  from 
our  Missions  and  Retreats.     Their  aim  is  to  reach  the  con- 
sciences of  their  hearers,  to  convict  them  of  sin,  to  bring 
home  to  their  understandings  the  terrible  reality  of  death, 
judgment,  and  hell,  and  to  make  them  cry  out,  ^^  What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved  ? ''    They  aim  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  travelling  the  broad  road  to  destruction,  that  they  are  lost 
as  they  are,  that  they  need  help,  and  can  obtain  it  only  from 
Christ  crucified.     This  sort  of  preaching  is  effectual  in  arous- 
ing men  from  their  indifference,  in  making  even  worldly  men 
feel  that  something  must  be  done,  and  even  in  making  them 
anxious  to  do  something.     Unhappily,  this  is  as  far  as  the 
sects  can  go.     From  this  point  onward  they  lack  the  truth, 
the  Bread  of  life,  and  thus  fail  to  complete  the  good  work 
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they  commence.  No  doubt  these  awakened  sinners,  with 
hearts  open  to  receive  the  grace  of  conversion  and  minds 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  truth,  soon  fall  away  or  become 
cold-hearted,  formal  hypocrites,  more  hardened  than  ever; 
but  that  is  not  because  they  were  not  really  awakened, 
because  they  were  not  sincere  and  earnest  in  the  beginning, 
but  because  the  sects  have  nothing  to  give  them  and  are 
forced  to  leave  them  without  support.  But  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  our  preachers  cannot  do  all  the  Pro- 
testant ministers  do,  in  arousing  men  from  their  indifference, 
in  shaking  their  doubts,  and  in  making  them  tremble  as 
Felix  did  when  St.  Paul  reasoned  to  him  "  of  justice,  chastity, 
and  the  judgment  to  come ;  ^  and  without  being  obliged 
to  stop  where  do  the  ministers,  for  they  can  fan  the  fire  they 
kindle  to  a  flame — they  can  give  the  Bread  necessary  to 
sustain  the  new  life  which  they  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
beget. 

We  therefore,  we  own,  look  more  to  our  Missions  and 
Retreats  than  to  any  of  our  controversial  works  for  over- 
coming the  doubts  and  indifference  of  our  countrymen. 
We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  we  often  feel 
when  listening  to  sermons, — often  sermons  admirably  con« 
ceived,  finely  and  elegantly  written,  and  chastely  and  grace- 
fully delivered, — that  the  preacher  hardly  realizes  his  im- 
mense power,  and  hardly  thinks  of  the  souls  before  him  that 
are  perishing,  through  not  being  made  to  feel  the  solemn  im- 
portance of  the  truths  he  is  uttering.  O  would  the  preacher, 
we  say  to  ourselves,  were  less  careful  of  polishing  his  periods, 
and  felt  more  deeply  the  import  of  what  he  is  saying,  and 
that  he  would  be  a  little  more  in  earnest  to  bring  these  souls 
to  God.  The  preacher's  mission  is  the  grandest  on  earth  : 
he  holds  in  his  hands  a  power  the  proudest  monarch  might 
envy,  —even  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  He  has  the  sub- 
limest  and  most  soul-stirring  truths  that  can  be  conceived. 
He  may  speak,  if  he  will,  with  the  power  of  Truth  itself, 
with  the  strength  of  the  prayers  of  all  saints,  the  sympathies 
of  all  good  men  and  angels,  and  with  the  Omnipotence  of 
God  on  his  side.     Yet  he  too  often  speaks  as  though  he  were 
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merely  declaiming  an  exercise,  or  because  a  sermon  is  in  the 
routine  of  his  duties,  and  has  to  be  got  o£P  the  best  way  it 
can.  The  preacher  too  often  is  unaware  of  his  power,  or 
wantonly  throws  it  away.  To  be  a  powerful  and  effective 
preacher,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  polished  speaker,  a 
graceful  orator,  or  an  adept  in  the  excellency  of  men's  speech. 
Let  the  man  be  of  moderate  attainments,  and  even  moderate 
intellectual  abilities,  but  a  live  man ;  let  him  be  in  downright 
earnest,  with  a  heart  burning  with  charity,  and  let  him  speak 
as  he  feels,  and  not  a  word  he  utters  will  fall  idly  to  the 
ground.  A  sermon  which  affected  us  more,  and  provoked 
more  rigid  self-examination  than  almost  any  other  to  which 
we  have  ever  listened,  was  on  "  the  Sign  of  the  Cross," 
preached  by  a  man  who  mispronounced  almost  every  other 
word,  and  had  hardly  a  sentence  of  correct  £nglish  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  most  effective  preachers,  and  the 
most  effective  with  learned  and  polished  sinners,  are  not 
your  most  learned  and  accomplished  pulpit  orators,  who 
never  transgress  a  single  propriety  or  deviate  from  a  single 
conventional  rule,  but  the  meek  and  humble-minded,  who 
never  think  of  themselves,  who  think  only  of  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  only  of  the  souls  to  be  converted  and  saved, 
and  who  speak  right  on  the  words  their  own  burning  charity 
inspires.  We  hope  our  venerable  clergy  will  forgive  us  when 
we  say  we  think  they  might  make  a  great  deal  more  of 
preaching  than  they  do,  not  only  for  their  own  people,  but 
for  those  not  yet  gathered  into  the  fold.  Let  them  ^speak 
with  a  brogue,  let  them  speak  in  broken  English,  it  matters 
nothing,  if  they  only  let  their  faith  and  charity,  the  unction 
of  their  souls,  Iiave  fair  play. 

We  regard  with  deep  interest,  for  this  reason,  the  new 
Congregation  of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle.  This  Congregation  is  just  organized,  and  its  mem- 
bers have  only  entered  upon  their  apostolic  work ;  but  we 
shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  they  do  not  yet  exert  a  most 
salutary  influence  in  favor  of  our  religion  in  these  United 
States.  They  have  had  struggles,  and  they  will  have  more 
and  harder  struggles  yet,  if  the  Lord  loves  them,  and  has 
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chosen  their  Congregation  to  do  great  things.  The  reason 
why  we  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  them  is,  that  they  are  to 
be  a  congregation  of  preachers, — -not  simply  preachers  going- 
forth  to  preach  to  heretics  and  unbelievers,  but  to  all  the 
faithful  and  the  unfaithful, — to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  all  who  will  hear,  and  to  build  it  up  in  every  heart 
that  will  submit.  We  do  not  believe  sermons  designed  ex- 
pressly for  those  outside  are  the  best  even  to  make  converts. 
We  think  the  sermons  best  fitted  to  convert  bad  Catholics, 
or  sinners  in  the  Church,  are  the  best  fitted  to  effect  the 
conversion  of  sinners  outside  of  the  Church.  We  are  satis- 
fied, from  our  observations,  that  Missions  are  our  best  way 
not  only  of  reaching  bad  Catholics,  but  also  of  reaching  non- 
Catholics.  The  fact  is,  we  are  prone  to  forget,  if  Christ 
is  in  the  Church  to  save,  and  saves  only  in  his  Church,  he 
is  also,  so  to  speak,  out  of  his  Church,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  to  draw  them  to  the  .Church,  that  he  may  save  them 
in  her  communion.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  the 
most  sceptical,  indifierent,  or  worldly-minded,  there  is  a 
secret  witness  for  God,  for  Christ,  for  the  Church.  Con- 
science is  still  Catholic  in  most  men;  and  when  conscience 
is  awakened,  and  enabled  to  make  herself  heard,  there  is 
little  intellectual  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  bringing  them  to 
the  Church.  When  their  consciences  are  awakened,  unless 
they  are  diverted  from  their  course  by  some  foreign  inter- 
position, they  tend  as  naturally  to  the  Church  as  the  rivers 
to  the  sea. 

We  must  remember  that  there  never  has  been  but  one 
religion — the  Catholic— and  that  was  revealed  in  substance 
to  our  first  parents.  It  has  come  down  to  us  by  tradition, 
in  its  purity  and  integrity,  through  the  Patriarchs,  the 
Synagogue,  and  the  Catholic  Church,  broken,  obscured,  and 
sometimes  travestied  in  the  Gentile  world.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  in  some  measure,  and  in  some  form,  come  down 
through  all  nations,  and  all  nations  retain  some  of  its  ele-> 
ments,-«at  least,  some  of  its  detached  fragments.  These 
form  in  every  heart  a  witness  for  Christ,  and  the  preacher 
may  appeal  with  perfect  confidence  to  them.     Moreover,  all 
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the  modem  Protestant  nations  were  once  Catholic;  and 
though  they  have  broken  from  unity,  they  have  brought  off 
with  them  other  fragments  or  portions  of  Catholic  truth  ; — 
and  through  these  portions  of  Catholic  truth  the  preacher 
has  his  point  d^appui  in  their  hearts,  on  which  he  can  support 
his  efforts  to  raise  them  to  God.  I'he  reason  is  plain,  then, 
why  the  preacher,  in  preaching  to  Jew  or  Gentile  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  souls,  must  reach 
them  as  well  as  bad  Catholics.  Most  of  them  are,  in  some 
sense,  only  bad  Catholics,  for  most  of  them,  we  must  pre- 
sume, have  been  baptized.  There  is,  then,  a  solid  reason 
why  our  Missions  should  be  useful  to  those  without,  as  well 
as  to  those  within.  It  is,  then,  desirable  that  they  be  mul. 
tiplied  and  extended — not  only  the  Missions  of  the  Paulists, 
but  of  the  Redemptorists,  the  Priests  of  the  Missions,  and  of 
the  Jesuits,  with  the  last  of  whom  they  in  some  sort  origi- 
nated. We  have  heard  a  rumor  that  the  illustrious  Society 
of  Jesus  are  about  to  detail  several  of  their  number  to  de- 
vote theibselves,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishops  and 
Archbishops,  to  the  giving  of  Missions  in  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  land,  wherever  Providence  opens  to  them  a 
door.  We  hope  the  rumor  will  turn  out  to  be  well  founded. 
We  have  a  large  body  of  Catholics  whose  lives  are  most 
edifying ;  but,  unhappily,  there  is  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  us  to  whom  Missions  will  not  be  superfluous,  and  it 
is  time  we  should  begin  to  think  seriously  of  converting  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen,  and  securing  to  them  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  and  consolations  of  our  faith.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  dismiss  our  national  prejudices — to  cease 
to  fed  that  we  are  foreigners  in  this  land  of  liberty,  and  to 
begin  our  labours  to  make  this  a  Catholic  country.  The 
more  firmly  we  prove  ourselves  attached  to  our  faith^  the 
more  our  non-Catholic  countrymen  will  respect  both  us  and 
our  religion;  and  the  more  earnest  we  show  ourselves  to 
spread  it,  and  to  give  others  the  peace  and  security  we  en- 
joys the  more  will  they  dlspbse  themselves  to  listen  to  us, 
and  pay  attention  to  our  preachers.  We  may  have  been 
negligent— 'We  may  have  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  for 
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the  conversion  of  our  neighbors;  but  if  so,  we  may  read 
our  rebuke  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Paulists,  a  noble  band 
of  priests,  all  converts  from  Protestantism.  We  may  read 
it  also  in  the  book  before  us,  by  a  man  whom  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  to  be  brought  in.  But  in  he  has  come, 
and  has  brought  with  him  a  heart  and  an  intelligence  that 
has  preached  one  of  the  very  best  arguments  for  our  religion 
that  has  proceeded  from  an  American  pen.  It  is  a  learned, 
an  able,  a  well-reasoned,  and  most  seasonable  book.  These 
instances,  to  mention  no  others,  are  a  terrible  rebuke  both  to 
our  hopelessness  and  to  our  apathy.  Are  we  not  on  the  point 
of  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  our  duty  ? 

We  have  wandered  away  from  the  book  before  us^ 
and  instead  of  reviewing  it  we  have  been  giving  specu* 
lations  of  our  own.  We  cannot  help  being  struck  with 
the  fact  that  this  book  is  produced  by  a  man  bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  West,  and  that  it  has  been  written  in 
California,  by,  we  believe,  its  first  civil  Governor,  after 
its  cession  to  the  United  States.  It  proves  that  we,  on 
the  Atlantic  border,  are  very  far  from  monopolizing  all 
the  thought,  the  intelligence,  or  the  literature  of  the  Union. 
It  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  the  great  market  for  books 
is  the  South  and  West;  more  particularly,  for  American 
publications  at  the  West.  We  fancy  we  have  here  more 
literary  polish,  more  classical  knowledge;  but  whoever 
has  travelled  much  in  the  new  States,  has  been  struck 
with  their  superior  mental  activity,  and  their  greater  free- 
dom from  prejudice  and  routine.  Say  what  we  will  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  northern  and  southern,  the  real  American 
character— what  is  to  be  the  future  character  of  the  nation 
— will  be  determined  by  the  States  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  washed  by  the  Pacific.  They  are  living  now 
who  will  find  our  Asiatic  and  Australian  trade  more  im- 
portant than  our  European.  The  strength,  the  energy,  and 
the  governing  force  of  our  Empire  will  be  West  of  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the  men  who  won  our  independence 
and  made  us  a  nation,  and  the  Colonies  will  give  the  law 
to  the  Mother  Country.     But  we  see  no  harm  in  it.     These 
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great  States,  formed  since  the  Federal  Union,  are,  and  will 
be,  chiefly  agricultural  States,  and  ultimately  will  be  con* 
servative  States,  serving  as  a .  check  on  the  purely  com« 
mercial  States,  and  to  preserve  the  institutions  founded  by 
our  fathers. 

The  Pacific  States, — and  there  will  ultipiately  be  four  or 
five  more,— will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  They  bring  us  into  contact  with  Asia, 
as  the  Atlantic  States  enable  us  to  touch  Europe.  A  few 
years  will,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  or  done,  add 
to  the  Union  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States. 
We  see  no  help  for  it,  however  much  we  may  oppose  it. 
The  result  will  be  the  division  into  free  States,  and  union 
under  one  Federal  government  of  the  whole  territory  of 
this  vast  Continent,  ftom  the  British  possessions  on  the 
North  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  on  the  South,  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  East  to  the  Pacific  on  the  West,  placed 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  closely  connected — for 
oceans  unite,  not  separate — with  both.  A  more  magni« 
ficent  empire  never  exiisted,  and  cannot  be  found  on  the 
globe,— an  empire  capable  of  sustaining,  with  ease,  four 
hundred  millions  of  souls,  and  when  come  to  maturity,  able 
to  hold  Europe  with  one  hand  and  Asia  with  the  other^ 
to  exercise  the  hegemony  of  the  globe.  Will  this  Union  be 
preserved  and  freedom  sustained?  Both  are  destined  to 
receive  many  rude  shocks  and  severe  trials,  from  within, 
not  from  without;  but  yet  we  firmly  believe  both  will 
come  out  from  the  trial  unscathed.  The  bonds  of  a  common 
blood,  language,  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  will  go 
far  to  prevent  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  but  there  is 
forming  with  very  great  rapidity  another  bond,  which,  as 
yet,  nobody,  to  our  knowledge,  has  taken  any  notice  of,— - 
the  bond  of  a  common  religion, — the  bond  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church.  Protestantism  is  divided  into  sects,  and 
the  sects  subdivide  geographically.  They  cannot  stand 
against  the  force  of  social  or  domestic  institutions,  but  are 
obliged  to  succumb  to  it.  They  originate  with  the  people, 
and  live  or  die   as   the  people  will.     They  form,  and   can 
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form  no  bond  of  union.  The  Methodist  of  the  North 
cannot  tolerate  slavery,  the  Methodist  of  the  South  dare 
not  oppose  it ;  so  the  great  Methodist  sect  divides  sec^ 
tionally,  and  each  division  follows  the  peculiar  popular 
opinion  of  its  section.  So  of  the  Baptist;  so  it  will  soon 
be,  if  not  already,  with  the  Presbyterian;  and  ultimately 
with  the  Episcopalians,  if  they  ever  have  earnestness 
enough  to  care  for  anything  but  their  "  admirable  Liturgy,^ 
with  all  that  is  really  admirable  in  it  pilfered  from  us. 
But  the  Catholic  Church  is  one,  holds  the  same  doctrine, 
teaches  the  same  morals,  and  enforces  the  same  discipline 
in  the  North  and  the  South,  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
Here,  before  us,  is  a  work  written  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific,  which  is  to  us  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  written 
as  well  as  publisthed  in  this  city.  The  author  defends  the 
one  Cathdic  doctrine,  the  one  Catholic  Church.  He  be^ 
lieves  as  we  believe,  and  we  believe  as  he  believes.  We 
worship  at  one  and  the  same  altar,  assist  at  one  and  the 
same  ^*  clean  sacrifice,^  and  partake  of  one  and  the  same 
Bread  of  Life.  Moreover,  the  hierarchy  is  one,  united 
under  the  one  American  primacy  of  order^  and  the  one 
Primacy  of  jurisdiction  as  well  as  of  order  at  Rome.  It 
must  be  united, — and  through  its  union  under  one  head, 
all  the  Catholics  of  the  whole  United  States  are  united  in 
one  body.  Here  is  the  bond  that  is  to  hold  this  Union 
together,  and  keep  it  one  nation.  No  Catholic  nation,  that 
has  retained  its  Catholicity,  has  ever  lost  its  nationality  and 
become  extinct.  In  every  Catholic  people  there  is  a  vitality 
that  no  earthly  power  can  extinguish,  and  every  one  has 
a  recuperative  energy  that  will  enable  it  ultimately  to 
recover  from  all  its  calamities  and  disasters.  To  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  now  hierarchically  organized  over  the  whole 
Union,  under  one  head,  with  one  faith,  one  Lord,  and  one 
tongue,  we  look  for  the  preservation  of  this  Union.  She, 
as  yet,  includes  but  a  small  minority  of  the  American 
people,  but  that  minority  is  destined  to  increase;  and,  before 
the  sects  and  parties  will  be  enabled  to  destroy  the 
work  of  our  fathers,   we  believe  it   will   have   become   the 
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majority  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  in  virtue,  in  patriotism, 
and  in  influence.  Then  the  danger  will  be  past.  The 
various  legitimate  interests  of  the  country  will  coalesce  with 
the  religious  interests  of  the  majority,  and  the  clashing  of 
sectional  parties  will  be  able  to  affect  neither  our  peace 
nor  our  security.  The  question  of  Slavery  will  then  pro- 
duce no  disturbance,  for  slavery  will  then  either  have 
ceased  to  exist,  or  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  slaves 
will  have  been  so  modified  as  to  give  offence  to  no  Christian 
conscience.  In  writing  his  book.  Judge  Burnett  has  ren- 
dered a  noble  homage  to  his  new  faith:  he  has,  too,  per- 
formed a  patriotic  act  which  will  compare  favorable  with 
the  most  glorious  deeds  of  our  greatest  patriots.  Through 
him  California  has  made  a  more  glorious  contribution  to 
the  Union  than  all  the  gold  of  her  mines,  for  truth  is  more 
precious  than  gold,  yea,  than  fine  gold. 


Art.  V.  Alia  Santita  di  N.  S,  Pio  IX,  in  Occasione  delta 
Visita  da  Lui  fatta  al  Ntwvo  Collegia  Americano. 
Romse,  1860. 

We  have  received  from  Rome  a  copy  of  the  Addresses 
to  the  Holy  Father,  presented  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
visit  to  the  new  American  College  opened  under  his  auspices 
in  that  city.  This  college  has  been  founded  by  Pius  IX. ; 
the  building  in  which  it  is  located  has  been  presented 
by  him,  and  the  Catholics  of  this  country  have  as  yet  con- 
tributed hardly  enough  to  meet  the  expense  of  furnishing 
it.  Yet  it  is  for  Catholics  in  the  United  States  that  it  is 
founded,  and  it  is  they  who  are  to  receive  all  its  benefits. 
A  tithe  of  the  sum  contributed  for  useless,  if  not  mischievous 
agitation,  in  a  kingdom  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  if  given 
to  this  college, — or  if  we  contributed  to  it  the  sum  we  con- 
tributed, and  very  properly  contributed,  for  the  Catholic 
University  of  Dublin,  it  would  be  well  endowed,  and  placed 
on  a  sure  footing. 

We  are  afraid  that,  as  yet,  our  Catholic  community  do 
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not  duly  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  a  college  at 
Rome  for  the  education  of  priests  for  the  American  Church. 
Rome  is,  in  one  sense,  neutral  ground.  Catholics  from 
every  race  and  nation  under  heaven  are  at  home  in  the 
Eternal  City.  It  is,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  their  Father's 
house, — and  there  is  no  place  so  well  fitted  to  enable 
men  to  rise  above  the  narrow  and  narrowing  prejudices  of 
race  or  nation,  or  to  acquire  a  full  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  the  race,  and  the  unity  and  Catholicity  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  place  where  our  young  Levites  can  be  so  well 
prepared  to  become  missionary  priests  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  Catholic  population  is  made  up  of  divers 
nationalities,  and  are  very  far  yet  from  being  moulded  into 
one  uniform  national  character.  We  would,  for  the  present, 
much  rather  our  clergy  should  be  educated  in  Rome  than 
in  American  seminaries,  because  in  Rome  their  education 
will  be  more  cosmopolitan  —  more  free  from  all  national 
peculiarities,  and  therefore,  in  the  better  sense,  more  truly 
American.  It  is  idle,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  to  look 
for  any  thing  American  in  American  seminaries,  unless  the 
professors  have  been  educated  at  Rome,  or  are  thoroughly 
Romanized.  In  your  seminaries,  for  the  present,  you  will 
have  the  Irish,  the  German,  or  the  French  nationality  always 
special  and  exclusive,  because  the  American  element  in 
the  American  Church  counts  for  nothing,  and  is  crushed 
out  by  foreign  nationalities.  What  we  want  is  no  particular 
nationality.  We  do  not  want  the  Church  in  this  country 
Irish,  Spanish,  French,  English,  or  German;  we  want  it 
Catholic  and  Aomara,— and  thB  way  to  have  it  so  is  to  have 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  clergy,  and  the  majority 
of  our  theological  professors,  educated  at  Rome.  All  the 
various  nationalities  among  us  naturally  struggle  each  for 
the  mastery,  and  hence  rivalries  and  bitter  fedings  are 
generated ;  but  they  will  all  agree  to  unite  on  one  which  is 
equally  near  to  and  equally  distant  from  them  all-^that  is, 
the  Roman.  All  yield  willingly  to  Rome ;  and  in  yielding 
to  Rome,  no  one  triumphs  over  another,  and  no  one  is 
humiliated.     The  Irishman  and' the  Englishman  may  be  at 
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swords^  points,  and  each  disposed  to  fight  to  the  death  for  his 
own  nationality;  but  both  will  yield  to  Rome,  and  become 
brothers,  loving  each  other  as  though  both  were  Saxons  or 
both  were  Celts. 

There  is  no  use  ia  tryiog  to  disguise  the  matter:  the 
American  element  is  nothing  to-day  in  our  Catholic  popu- 
lation, but  it  will  b^in  to  be  something  to-morrow,  and 
every  day  after  it  will  become  stronger  and  stronger.  When 
it  becomes  the  predominating  element,  it  will  never  consent  to 
be  controlled  on  its  own  native  soil  by  any  foreign  nationality 
whatever;  and  every  attempt  of  any  foreign  nationality  to 
suppress  or  control  it  will  only  intensify  it,  and  render  it 
more  and  more  exclusive.  The  subjection  of  the  Church  to 
an  intense  and  exclusively  American  nationality  were  as  great 
an  injury  as  its  subjection  to  an  exclusive  Irish,  French,  or 
German  nationality. 

All  nationality  that  attempts  to  control  or  direct  the  Church 
is  an  evil,  and  a  great  evil.  To  it  we  owe  the  Greek  schism, 
to  it  we  owe  the  great  Western  schism,  and  to  it  we  owe  the 
rise,  progress,  and  continuance  of  the  Protestant  rebellion. 
The  only  way  to  guard  against  an  ultimate  injurious  and 
destructive  Americanism  is  to  substitute  in  our  ecclesiastical 
education  the  Roman  cosmopolitanism,  which  can  oiFend 
nobody,  and  which  leaves  the  people  free  in  every  country 
to  be  Catholics,  not  Gentiles.  The  great  body  of  our 
English-speaking  Catholics  are  of  Irish  birth  or  descent, — 
but  no  intelligent  Irishman,  priest  or  layman,  supposes  for 
a  moment  that  the  Church  here  is  always  to  be  an  Irish 
Church.  The  Irish  readily  amalgamate  with  the  natives, — 
and  in  the  second,  at  farthest,  in  the  third  generation,  are 
more  American  than  we  who  boast  our  descent  from  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  We  have  no  fiercer  Know- Nothings  in 
the  country  than  sons  and  grandsons  of  Irishmen.  To  keep 
the  Church  Irish  here  is  simply  impossible,  whether  it  be 
desirable  or  not.  What  will  you  have  it  ?  Yankee  ?  How 
much  better  would  that  be?  You  want  the  Church,  what 
she  is  and  must  be.  Catholic,  not  national  in  an  exclusively 
Irish  or  an  exclusively  American  sense.  Will  you  have  her  so. 
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by  changing  the  nationality  from  a  foreign  to  an  indigenous 
nationality  ?  For  the  Irish  to  insist  On  forcing  their  nation- 
ality on  the  Church  in  America  can  be  productive  only  of 
mischief, — and  the  one  mischief,  if  no  other,  of  preventing 
the  conversion  of  the  country:  for  American  Catholics  to 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  Church  an  exclusive  nationality 
of  their  own,  would  only  give  to  their  Catholicity  an  in- 
crustation of  Gentilism  and  ultimately  lead  the  way  to  schism. 
This  much  we  may  take  for  certain,  that  no  foreign  nation- 
ality can  long  maintain  itself  in  this  country,  in  religion  any 
more  than  in  politics.  Then,  what  you  have  to  guard  against 
is  not  the  loss  of  a  foreign  nationality,  for  that  loss  is  inevit- 
able, but  the  growth  of  an  exclusive  American  nationality  in 
the  Church,  which  is  sure  to  come  if  not  prevented  in  season. 
Here  is  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  prevent  our  Catholic  population  from 
being  rent  by  conflicting  nationalities,  and  the  Church  from 
being  with  us  made  a  national  Church?  The  danger  is 
greater,  and  so  is  the  evil,  than  every  one  imagines ;  and  we 
do  not  avert  it  by  refusing  to  look  the  question  in  the  face, 
and  by  a  hush-up  policy, — for  the  hush-up  policy  silences  the 
American  to-day,  and  the  foreign-born  Catholic  to-morrow; 
But  it  may  be  very  easily  averted  in  the  way  the  Holy 
Father  proposes,— -by  means  of  the  American  College  at 
Rome,  and  educating  our  clergy  to  be  neither  Germans  nor 
Irish,  neither  French  nor  American,  but  Roman  Catholics : 
for  in  the  Roman  education  there  is  no  exclusive  or  dis- 
tinguishing nationalism  at  all.  Rome,  by  being  made  the 
Patrimony  of  the  Holy  See,  is  divested  of  all  exclusive 
nationalism.  It  is  not  a  city  of  Italy  so  much  as  it  is  a  city 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  capital  of  a  nation,  but  the  capital 
of  nations ;  and  he  who  is  educated  in  Rome  is  educated  for 
any  nation,  for  he  is  educated  in  that  which  is  common 
to  all,  and  peculiar  to  none.  It  is  this  character  of  un** 
nationality,  so  to  speak  of  Catholicity,  that  arms  so  many 
Italians,  narrow-minded  patriots,  against  the  Papal  govern- 
ment, and  induces  them  to  intrigue  continually  for  the 
^secularization  of  the   States  of  the   Church.      They   want 
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fiome  to  be  simply  a  national  capital,— the  capital  of  the 
Italian  nation — ^and  forget  that  that  would  be  to  rob  them 
and  her  of  the  glory  of  being  the  capital  of  all  nations. 
The  fact  that  she  is  thus  the  capital  not  merely  of  a  single 
nation  but  of  the  Catholic  world^  secures  to  all  Catholic 
nations  a  place  where  a  truly  Catholic  education,  free  from 
all  exclusive  nationalism,  can  be  given,  and  thus  by  means 
of  education  a  powerful  guard  be  thrown  around  the  Catho- 
licity of  the  Church.  Here  are  strong  and  valid  reasons 
why  Catholics  in  this  country  should  provide  means  for  the 
education  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  clergy  at 
Rome.  We  are  yet  young,  and  much  of  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  in  our  land  depends  on  taking  an  early 
start  in  the  right  directiop.  We  must  begin  well,  if  we 
would  end  well. 

Rome,  too,  is  the  best  place  to  educate  missionary  priests, 
— priests  who  are  to  labor  in  and  convert  a  non-Catholic 
country.  France,  no  doubt,  abounds  in  excellent  seminaries ; 
but  these  seminaries  were  so  established  and  organized,  and 
are  conducted  with  a  view  to  forming  a  clergy  for  an  old 
and  settled  Catholic  country.  The  whole  course  of  studies, 
the  whole  training,  discipline  and  direction  are  directed  to 
this  end.  They  send  out  able  theologians,  pious  and  de- 
voted priests,  filled  with  the  true  ecclesiastical  spirit,  but 
priests  who,  when  placed  on  a  mission  in  the  United  States, 
find  that  they  have  much  to  learn  and  not  a  little  to  unlearn. 
They  do  not  enter  upon  their  mission  as  workmen  trained 
and  fitted  for  their  peculiar  work.  They  often  become  most 
successful  missionaries,  but  only  after  much  study,  many 
experiments,  and  many  failures.  But  Rome  is  a  Catholic 
city,  and  a  missionary  city.  The  whole  world  is  there,  or 
represented  there,  and  a  man  can  be  trained  there  for  what- 
ever country  or  line  of  duty  he  may  be  destined.  The 
American  can  be  better  trained  for  the  American  nussions 
in  Rome  than  he  can  be  in  America  herself. 

Rome  is  the  centre  of  unity  and  the  seat  of  authority,  and 
one  educated  there  is  educated  at  the  fountain-bead  of  eccle- 
siastical tradition  and   theological    science.      Rome  does  not 
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take  the  lead  in  the  various  intellectual  movements  of  the 
day,  which  sciolists  call  progress ;  but  she  is,  after  all,  the 
centre  of  intelligence,  and  of  that  intelligence,  too,  whicb» 
in  the  long  run,  governs  the  world.  One  educated  at  Rome 
feels  that  he  is  to  *^  the  manner  born.^  Perhaps  he  may  as- 
sume, or  be  thought  to  assume,  in  consequence,  a  slight  air  of 
superiority,  which  is  not  always  pleasing  to  those  educated 
elsewhere ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  Roman  student  is  likely  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  many  things,  for  he  is  educated  in 
the  centre  of  traditions,  and  to  have  a  more  liberal,  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  character  than  those  educated  in  other 
places.  He  approaches  nearer  to  the  mind  of  authority,  and 
learns  better  than  elsewhere  the  relative  value  and  import- 
ance of  Catholic  practices  and  usages.  He  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  no  Jansenistic  tinge,  and  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
laxity  rather  than  on  the  side  of  rigorism. 

Then,  again,  it  is  at  Rome  where  one  best  learns  the  cere- 
monies and  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  This,  in  a  new 
country,  where  the  Church  is  forming,  is  of  gre^t  import- 
ance. The  slovenly  manner  in  which  some  priests  say  mass 
and  administer  the  sacraments  often  tends  to  bring  the  sacrar 
ments,  the  sacrifice,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  into 
disrepute.  There  is  alwa}'s  in  every  country,  unless  there 
is  frequent  recurrence  to  Rome,  danger  of  mingling  with 
the  liturgical  services  of  the  Church  peculiar  national  usages 
and  customs,  which  not  only  mar  their  beauty,  simplicity, 
and  effectiveness,  but  contain  the  germs  of  superstition,  of 
even  of  schism.  Strict  adherence  to  Roman  usage  is  not 
only  the  most  likely  to  guard  against  profanation  of  holy 
things,  but  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  unity  and,  above  all,  of 
filial  affection  to  the  Holy  See,  and  reverence  for  its  autho- 
rity even  in  other  matters.  The  Church  is  essentially  papal 
in  her  constitution,  and  nothing  in  her  needs  to  be  more 
sedulously  cultivated  than  love  for  and  submission  to  the 
Holy  Father,  who  is  for  us  the  vicar  of  our  Lord  on  earth. 
A  large  sprinkling  of  clergymen  who  have  been  trained  up, 
as  it  were,  by  the  Holy  See  herself^  must  in  any  country 
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have  a  salutary  influence  in  binding  the  faithful  to  the  centre 
of  unity,  and  keeping  them  what  they  should  be,  Roman 
Catholics.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  Rome  is 
to  be  followed  and  obeyed,  that  only  the  Latin  rite  is  every- 
where to  be  observed ;  for  though  Rome  herself  follows  the 
Latin  rite,  she  approves  the  Greek  rite  for  the  Greeks,  and 
has  the  same  authority  over  that  that  she  has  over  the 
Latin. 

These  are  some  few  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  have  an  American  College  at  Rome,  and  as  many 
bf  our  clergy  educated  in  it  as  possible.  The  Holy  Father 
has  given  us  the  building,  and  all  our  Prelates,  we  believe, 
have  recommended  the  College  to  the  liberality  of  the  faith- 
ful. Our  Bishops  have  no  fixed  revenues,  and  nothing 
themselves  to  give  to  support  it,  but  what  they  draw  from 
the  contributions  of  the  laity.  Through  the  liberality  of 
Pius  IX.,  with  but  scanty  aid  from  us,  the  College  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  last  December,  the  day  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  the  patronal  feast  of  the  United  States, 
with,  we  believe,  twenty-five  young  gentlemen  from  various 
American  dioceses,  and  intended  for  the  American  mis- 
sions. The  troubles  in  the  Roman  States  must  cripple  the 
means  ^nd  stint  the  liberality  of  the  Pope,  and  nothing  re- 
mains for  us  Catholics  in  America  but  to  come  cheerfully 
and  heartily  to  its  support.  We  hope  we  do  not  transcend 
our  province  in  urging  the  claims  of  this  College  on  the 
Catholic  laity.  We  have  received  letters  from  distinguished 
laymen  in  relation  to  it,  expressing  a  reluctance  to  contri- 
bute to  its  support,  and  asking  us  our  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  aiding  it.  They  want  a  grand  national  seminary 
established  in  our  own  country,  and  think  we  should  labor 
to  build  up  such  a  seminary  at  home— -not  abroad.  It  is 
because  we  in  some  measure  difier  from  them  that  we  have 
taken  up  the  subject.  We  are  as  solicitous  for  the  grand 
seminary  at  home  as  they  are,  but  we  do  not  think  the  time 
for  it  has  yet  come ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  want  a  na- 
tional clergy  in  their  sense.  We  do  not  want  the  Church 
national,  either   in   a  native  or  a  foreign  sense.     We  have 
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not,  and  never  have  had,  a  sympathy  with  those  who  insist 
the  clergy  of  a  nation  should  be  born  and  educated  in  it. 
That  has  never  been  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  Native 
nationalism  is  as  much  to  be  guarded  against  as  foreign 
nationalism.  We  want  a  clergy  that  understand  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  to  labor,  and  who  will  not  insult 
its  nationality,  or  attempt  to  force  upon  it  a  foreign  na- 
tionality; but  to  us  it  is  no  objection  to  them  that  they 
were  not  born  in  the  country.  We  do  not  like  to  hear  a 
priest  in  our  country  appealing  to  his  congregation  as  Irish- 
men, Frenchmen,  or  Englishmen,  and  denouncing  Americans 
as  a  distinct  and  villanous  race  of  people.  We  have  heard 
clergymen  do  it,  and  we  have  thought  that  they  would  do 
better  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified,  instead  of  the  parti- 
cular nation  in  which  they  happened  to  be  born.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  no  more  want  our  own  nation  preached,  instead 
of  Christ,  than  we  do  a  foreign  nation.  We  know  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Irish  Catholic  and  the  American  Catholic,—- 
and  we  think  it  would  be  very  hard  and  very  unwise,  to  say 
the  leaist,  while  the  mass  of  our  English-speaking  Catholics  are 
Irish,  were  there  to  be  no  priests  to  minister  to  them  but 
native  Americans.  We  want  no  exclusion  in  the  case.  We 
repeat,  we  do  not  want  a  national  clergy  in  the  sense  of  a 
clergy  that  admits  none  but  native-born  Americans.  Our 
Native  Americanism  has  never  gone,  and  we  trust  never  will 
go  that  length.  We  look  to  what  the  man  is,  not  to  where  he 
was  bom.  We  would,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  us,  as  it  is 
not,  be  as  liberal  with  regard  to  admitting  foreigners  among 
the  clergy  as  the  naturalization  laws  are  in  admitting  foreign* 
ers  to  the  rights  of  American  citizenship. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  look  upon  a  college  at  Rome  as  a 
college  in  a  foreign  country.  Rome  is  every  Catholic^s  coun- 
try, every  Catholic^s  native  country  or  fatherland, — the  land 
of  his  New  Birth.  We  are  all  in  one  sense  bom  Romans,  in 
being  bom  Catholics.  Our  young  men  are  not  abroad  at 
Rome;  they  feel  not  themselves  strangers  there.  They  are 
there  with  their  Father,  and  hanging  on  the  bosom  of  their 
dear  Mother.     Finally,  we  think   the  American  College  at 
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Rome  will  hasten  the  day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a 
grand  seminary  in  the  United  States  worthy  of  the  country 
and  worthy  of  the  Church  in  America.  We  have  given  our 
honest  views,  and  we  hope  they  will  not  be  regarded  as  im- 
pertinent. We  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  American  College ; 
we  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  young  gentlemen  now  pursuing 
their  studies  in  it,  and  we  have  great  confidence  in,  and 
profound  respect  for  the  reverend  gentleman.  Dr.  M 'Closkey, 
who  is  selected  for  its  Rector.  We  augur  great  good  to  our 
country  from  this  College.  We  thank  the  unknown  friend 
who  has  sent  us  from  Rome  a  copy  of  the  addresses  to  the 
Holy  Father  on  the  occasion  of  his  recently  visiting  it,  and 
must  find  room  for  one  of  the  shorter  poetical  pieces,  to  which 
every  American  Catholic  will  subscribe. 

"  We  hear,  o'er  the  murmuring  waves  of  the  Ocean, 
The  sound  of  sweet  music  rise  joyous  and  free  ; 
The  hymn  of  Thy  children's  deep  heartfelt  emotion. 
Whose  harmony  steals  o'er  the  waters  to  Thee. 

As  softly  it  swells,  ah !  let  our  voices,  hlendiug 
Their  tones,  not  ungrateful,  fall  sweet  on  Thy  ear : 

Let  gratitude's  strains,  griefs  cold  manacles  rending. 
Call  smiles  to  Thy  lip,  from  Thy  cheek  chase  the  tear. 

Oh,  if  aught  can  console^  'mid  the  woes  that  oppress  Thee, 
But  lift  up  Thine  eyes  to  the  land  of  the  West ; 

There  millions  of  hearts  ever  gratefully  bless  Thee, 
And  love  Thee,  of  fathers  the  kindest  and  best. 

But  bless  now  those  fond  hearts,  and,  &ithful  for  ever. 
Responsive  they'll  throb  at  the  sound  of  Thy  name  : 

Let  others  forsake  Thee,  those  children  shall  never 
Prove  fedse  unto  Thee,  or  partake  of  their  shame ! " 
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Art.  VI.  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Joseph  £.  Wor- 
cester, LL.D.  Boston :  Hickling.  Swan,  &  Brewer.  1860. 
4to.     pp.  1786. 

Dr.  Worcester  is  well  known  by  his  excellent  Pronouncing 
Dictionary t  published  some  years  ago,  and  by  his  Universal  and 
Critical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  first  published  in 
1846,  both  valuable  and  highly  esteemed.  The  present  is  a  new 
work,  much  larger,  and  on  a  far  more  comprehensive  plan,  intended 
to  be  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Language — at  once  an  Etymo- 
logical, Spelling,  Pronouncing,  and  Defining  Dictionary — to  which 
is  added  a  Key  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
the  Pronunciation  of  Scripture  Proper  Names, — Modem  Geogra- 
phical names.  Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  distinguished  men  in 
modem  times,  abbreviations  and  signs  used  in  writing  and  printing, 
and  a  collection  of  words,  phrases,  and  quotations  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  The  vocabulary  is 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  English  Dictionary,  containing 
about  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  words.  It  includes  a  larger 
number  (much  larger  than  usual  in  a  general  dictionary)  of  technical 
and  scientific  terms,  and  nearly  everything  may  be  found  in  it  for 
which  such  a  work  is  likely  to  be  consulted. 

We  have  not  had  the  work  before  us  long  enough  to  give  it  a 
thorough  examination  throughout,  but  we  have  examined  it  sufi^- 
ciently  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  Dic- 
tionary of  our  language,  for  practical  use,  that  has  as  yet  been 
published.  We  naturcdly,  and  almost  unavoidably,  are  led  to  insti- 
tute a  comparison  between  the  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  by  the  late  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  which  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen have  been  induced  to  suppose  is  regarded  as  a  standard 
Dictionary  of  the  language.  We  are  not  disposed  to  speak  or 
even  to  think  lightly  of  the  philological  and  other  labours  of  Dr. 
Webster,  and  his  Dictionary  is  a  creditable  monument  to  his 
ability,  his  learning,  and  his  industry.  He  was  accustomed  to 
think  for  himself,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  free  the  orthography  of 
our  language  from  its  numerous  anomalies,  and  to  do  for  it  what 
has  in  Italy  been  done  for  the  Italian,  and  in  Spain  for  the  Spanish. 
His  etymologies  may  be  sometimes  fanciful,  far-fetched,  or  abso- 
lutely unfounded,  but  they  are  often  ingenious,  and  always  in- 
structive. In  Spelling  and  Pronunciation  he  is  no  authority,  and 
deviates  too  far  from  the  best  English  usage  to  be  followed ;  but 
as  an  Et3rmological  and  Defining  Dictionary,  we  hold  his  work  in 
high  esteem,  and  in  higher  esteem  than  any  other  we  are  acquainted 
with.     In  these  respects  we  are  disposed  to  give  him  the  superiority 
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over  Dr.  Worcester.  Dr.  Worcester's  definitions  are  more  concise, 
perhaps  equally  philosophical  and  exact,  but  somehow  we  seem  to 
learn  better  from  Webster  the  history  of  a  word,  and  to  trace  the 
relation  of  its  derivative  meanings  back  to  its  primitive  meaning,  or 
the  meaning  of  its  root.  Webster's  etymologies  throw  light  on  his 
definitions ;  Worcester's  throw  very  little,  and  generally  none,  on 
his  definitions.  Webster  helps  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  language ;  Worcester  may  give  the  results  of  philological 
studies  as  accurately,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  but  he  seems  to 
regard  language  as  purely  conventional,  and  his  definitions  stand 
as  conventional  meanings,  for  which  no  reason  is  given  but  that 
of  usage.  At  least,  this  is  the  impression  the  examination  we 
have  been  able  to  give  leaves  on  us.  He  strikes  us  as  an 
able,  learned,  painstedcing,  and  accurate  compiler ;  while  Webster 
is  an  author,  fresh  and  original,  though  often  blundering,  and 
not  seldom  crotchety.  Webster  had  real  philological  genius ;  and 
though  perhaps  far  less  learned  than  his  vanity  led  him  to  believe, 
he  really  had  studied,  with  some  depth  and  success,  the  philosophy 
of  language. 

Yet  we  mean  by  no  means  to  speak  lightly  of  Dr.  Worcester's 
definitions.  They  are,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  in  general, 
very  full  and  very  accurate,  clearly,  and  concisely  expressed.  The 
only  class  of  terms  in  which  we  have  found  him  not  always  precise 
and  exact,  are  in  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
here  occasionally  is  inaccurate,  in  consequence  of  relying  on 
Anglican  instead  of  Catholic  authorities.  In  philosophy,  we  have 
found  him  nearly  always  exact,  and  frequently  very  happy  in  his 
definitions.  We  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  admitting  the  word 
sensism,  as  the  name  of  that  system  of  philosophy  which  restricts 
all  our  knowledge  to  the  affections  of  our  sensitive  faculty  or 
nature.  The  usual  word,  sensualism,  taken  from  the  French, 
etymologically  and  by  usage  in  our  language  designates  a  moral 
rather  than  an  intellectual  system.  Sensism  is  regularly  formed 
from  the  noun  sense,  and  admits  the  whole  class  of  derivatives,  as 
sensist,  sensitive,  sensible,  etc.,  and  enables  us  to  avoid  the  equi- 
voque of  such  words  as  sensual,  and  the  awkwardness  of  such  as 
sensuous  and  sensational  as  philosophical  terms.  As  a  general  thing, 
his  definitions  are  fuller  than  Webster's,  and  he  more  accurately 
marks  different  senses  of  the  same  word.  He  better  distinguishes 
the  different  shades  of  meaning,  and  uses  less  tautology  in  defining. 
So,  upon  the  whole,  practically  considered,  it  may  be  as  good  even 
as  a  Defining  Dictionary  as  Webster's, — equally  as  good,  if  not 
even  better,  for  those  who  consult  a  dictionary,  not  to  study  the 
origin  and  history  of  a  word,  but  the  exact  meaning  good  usuage 
gives  it. 

As  a  Spelling  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  we  consider  it  superior 
to  any  other  English  Dictionary  extant.     In  the  orthography  of 
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WQr49»  it'd9¥idte8  but  little  firimi  the  b«st  fogUsbitee^.     T\»iMy. 
deviatidn  w«  halve  noticed. is  the  umform  jBupptession  of-  then  iniiiil 
words  derived  from  the  Latin  ending  in  at,  and  thife  deviation  is'ia 
fayor  of  simpjicity  -and  correctness,  for,  if  we  derived  these  ^pi^s 
ongihaj^  firomfhe^renbhi  there. ia  no  goo4 reason. why  the  tr^cpiq^ 
of  their  passage  through  the  French  Should  he'  retained,  since  j^TjB^ 
lise  them  in  their  original  Latin  sense*     In  pronunciation  it  diflfera. 
widely  from  Webster,  aiid  probably  oomes  as  near  th^  best  iEngli^hu 
iisage  as  can  be  determined.      English  usage   should  determine! 
American  usage,  but,  unhappily » English  usage  viuies;  and  in  many* 
words  the  best  English  usage  is  recognized  in  no  Dictionary  of  thei 
language,  and  an  American  consulting  the  very  beat  Ebglisn  author . 
rities  will  often  fail  to  get  the  best  English  pronunciation «    There 
id  in  England  no  recognized  standard  of  pronundatioo,  aa  in  l^rance 
dr  Spain.      Still  we  apprehend  tliat  an  American  pronouncing' 
according  to  Worcester,  would,  in  no  English  society,  be  remarked 
a6  singular  in  his  pronunciation.     He  would  be  recognized  as.  an? 
American,  very  likely  ;  but  rather  from  his  speaking  more  througti, 
his  nose,  and  less  from  his  throat,  with  a  leaner  and  sharper,  and  $,[ 
less  ronnd  and  full  voice  than  an  educated  Englishman.     We  are,, 
however,  correcting  our  manner  of  speaking  in  this  reapect.     The' 
Iriah  influence,  though  not  favourable  to  grammatical  purity  and 
propriety,  is  very  favourabl6  in  leading  ua  to  overborne  the  ForitaiL 
twang  affected  by  our  anoestora,  and  in  speaking  witir  a  lichf^r  tbne 
aod  foUer  voice.  ' 

We  have  given,  we  feel,  but  a  meagre  notice  of  Dr.  Wovecatei-'s 
great  work ;  but  we  repeat  ^hat  ^we  aaid  m  tiie  begiiining^  that^Ba 
a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronQuacing  it  the  beat  Dic- 
tionary for  the  practical  purposes  for  which  a  Dictionary  ia  wanted, 
and  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  Dictionariea  of  moat  modern 
languagea  we  are  acquainted  with.  In  most  instances,  or  rather 
with  very  few  exceptions,  we  have  adopted  it.  as  our  standard,  and, 
we  hope  to  see  it  generally  adopted  by  our  countrymen  as  a  standard*, 
especially  in  the  spelling  and  tiie  pronunciation  of  words.  Ip  these 
respects,  it  must,  and  will,  in  spite  of  the  Harpers  and  one  or  two. 
more  publishing  houseis,  supersede  Webster,  even  as  modified  by  the 
New  Haven  Professors.  We  thank  Dr.  Worcester  for  hia  work,  and 
we  think  he  may  congratulate  himself  on  having  .rendered*  an  im-. 
j^ortant  s6rvice  to  our  mother  tongue,  which  is  ^really  oneofth^^, 
richest  and  noblest  of  modern  languages,  and  destined  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  freemen  over  more  than  half  the  globe, — :a*  lauguagel 
which  lends  itself  with  ease  to  the  expression  of  all  the  wantsf,! 
thoughts,  affections,  passions,  and  emotions  of  the  soul,  rivalling  in- 
pdm()  and  dignity  the  Spanish, /tb'e  harmony  and  sweetness  of  thejr 
Italian,  the  naturalness  and  grace  of  the  French,  the  richness ."an|c( 
tt^j^-eSsiveri^'s  ofthe  d^eri»an;lh^  phitbsbphfc  wedtfi  of  i;lie  X?rVek> 
antftfie  malesrtivdrthe  Latin.  ^"^^^     '     -^  ^       ---^Z"-    ^ 


a 


J860.]  LUemry  Notice  and  CrMcimiu.  MS 

2.  Ftmt/aUs  m  tke  Bmrndary  of  Anedker  World.  Wtth  Narrative 
lUustratioiu.  By  Robbrt  Dalk  Owstr.  Philadelphia :  LippiQ'> 
oott  &  Co.     1860.     12ino.  pp.  528. 

We  have  not  had  time  since  receiving  Mr.  Owen's  book  to  do 
more  than  glance  through  its  pages.  All  that  seems  to  us  remark- 
able about  it,  is  the  fact  that  one  Who  has  long  been  known  as 
believing  in  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  not  even  in  God,  and  whom 
not  even  the  well- authenticated  Gospel  narratives  could  induce  to 
believe  that  there  ever  was  such  a  person  on  earth  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  should  be  induced  to  accept  a  belief  in  another  world 
by  the  diablerie  of  modem  spiritualism.  His  narratives  are  to 
us  not  more  credible,  are  not  better  authenticated  than  thousands 
of  similar  narratives  we  have  read  years  ago,  and  with  which  all 
history  is  filled.  Still,  Mr.  Owen's  book  is  worthy  of  careful 
perusal,  and  furnishes  food  for  much  useful  thought  ]  and  we  intend 
soon  returning  to  it,  and  giving  our  readers  a  full  account  of  it. 
In  the  mean  time  we  refer  our  readers  for  our  own  views  of  the 
general  subject  treated  to  The  Spirit  Rapper,  which  we  published 
in  1854,  and  of  which  it  is  probable  a  new  edition  will  soon  be 
issued. 


3.  Life  of  St,  Catharine  of  Sienna,  By  the  Blessed  Hatmond 
of  Ci4)ua,  her  Confessor.  With  an  Appendix :  containing  the 
Testimonies  of  her  Disciples,  Recollections  in  Italy,  and  her 
Iconography.  By  £.  Cabtibr.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
the  Indies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Philadelphia :  Cunningham. 
1860«     12mo.  pp.  432. 

This  is  a  well-written,  and  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  edify- 
ing Life  of  a  great  saint.  This  Life  holds  too  high  a  place  in  the 
department  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  for  it  to  be  necessary 
for  us  to  do  more  than  to  announce  its  publication  in  an  English 
dress.  We  regret,  however,  that  its  translation  was  not  committed 
to  some  one  who  knew  both  French  and  English.  The  Ladies  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  are  usually  well  educated  and  highly  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  pious  and  devoted  religious, — and  we  can  with 
difficulty  persuade  ourselves  that  one  of  that  excellent  community, 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  higher  classes 
in  Europe  and  America,  could  have  been  the  translator  of  the 
volume  before  us.  However,  we  hope  some  one  of  them  will 
revise  the  translation  for  a  second  edition,  which  must  soon  be 
called  for.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  find  the  names  of  well-known 
Italian  persons  and  places  presented  to  the  English  public  in  their 
French  equivalents.  As  a  general  rule,  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  are  given  in  English  in  the  form  they  bear  in  the  language 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few 
exceptions,  but  it  should  be  the  study  of  the  translator  to  make 
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tbete  e^eceptibA  as  iisw  mA  fDssibi&f^-'itBliaii  .named,  ^h^hier. ioi 
persons  or  pfocesi  sUbuld  bcTgiseB  m  tiie-ttidiaaforas*  iiaiesaidiejif 
«»>triiB£Qated  inlQjcaixcapcmdingDdSdgfishs  rTo  firanxAi^ 

^m-ia  abosnioBUe.  Wbori;«tRiits  ttr  Teadr^itiEnglpli:  PouWe  foe 
jfyttUa^sPenmse.ior.Pirujiia  P  It  is  one  of  tbe  tneiks  of  oiirdEaiW 
gnBgeB  thBt.Jt  ^petBiita  the  teanslcr  to  Ltsdf  df  foreign  naiisd&iBii^ 
terau  :bQ4iij,  /without  aitfemtion  of  Ibrm.r:  We  oan/^say  Hdralhas 
or  Omzio  aa  well  aa  Hoiraee^  Fcandi  taste  docft'  not  perqxittbia 
Mberty.  We  inaiat  on  tbia  the  more  al3eDqoiiBly«.-for  hi  nearly  9M 
oiir  .Tra&Blatasna.  made  fsam  the  Freneh*  we  find  Germaii,  ItoUao^ 
Greek  and  Latin  names  given  in  their  French  foim^  This  ahoniil 
be  corrected.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  Catholics  should  not 
write  as  good  Enghsb  as  non-Catholics,  or  why  they  should  not 
follow  the  ttsagei  of  the  language  as  they  find  them»  5«vihg,  hbw^ 
Aver^  a  few  blemislies  of  tbe  ki^  refared  to,  this  Life  of  Bt.  Catka- 
noe  of  Sienna  ia  exceedingly  well  translated  into  aimfile^  and  ptire 
English. 

Of  St.  Catharine  herself  we  have  no  space  to  speak.  Het  Life 
^  a  sjtudy ;  and  things  are  related  in  it,.  ap|)9rently  well  authe»ti- 
cated,  which  are  for  most  persons  hard  to  believe.  Yet  everjr 
^int^s  life  is  a  mystery,  and .  the  dealings  of  God  with  hia  saiuta 
are  mysterious,  and  transcend  all  our  ordinary  rules  of  judging. 
In  highly  sensitive  and  imaginative  persons  we  have  no  doubt 
nature  counts  for  much>  and  much  which  really  belongs  to  natural 
fancy  or  inxaginatioa  may  mingle  with  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy 
Qhost  without  any  impeachment  of  the  saint's  sanetity.  Hence 
lye  dp  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  make  an  act  of  faith  in  all  the 
prophecies  or  alleged  revelations  attributed '  to  very  holy  persons. 
We  do  not  question,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  fully  believe  all 
the  Brigitine  revelations,  or  that  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  exact  number  of  lashes  our  Lord  received  when  scourged  by 
f^der  of  Plkte  w^a  five  thouaand,  neither  ^xore  .nor  lesa^  .We  de 
pot  hold  ourselves,  bound  to  believe,  all  that  Mary  of  Agi^da 
^a  qs  of  Our  Lady  4o4  3t«  Joseph.  We  have  no  great  la^tl^  in 
any  supplemental  revelations,  jinade  sinc&  the  last  of  the.  Apostles, 
although  we  doubt  not  that  our  Lord  communicates  many  true 
thmgs  to  pure  tmd  pious  souls  that  he  hides  from  the  ma^  eVen 
6t  Christians.  We  believe  nfiracles  have  never  ceased  M  "^hel 
Church,  nay,  that  they  lire  peifdrmed  d^lyifii  oiir  6wto  ftiid^tf  Bnt 
^e  always  wani  very  full  proof  of  any"  j^articular  iniraigfe  ^Bei^re 
beheving  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Our  Lady  has  frifquent^ 
appeared  visibly  to  her  clients,  but  we  have  as  yet  seen  nib  ^* 
d^nce  that  satisfies  us  of  the  reality  of  her  alleged  appearance  to  th^ 
poor  children  of  La  Salette.  We  have  no  evidence  to  the  eofettffitf^i 
and  therefore,  sihotild  not  dare  to  deny  it.  The  thing  i^fHOgjStble* 
diere  is  tro  a  pridri  objection  to'  it,  bilt  the'  evftfence  p^bliMi^  ii 
riot  sufficient  to  teaTe  fief  d&trbt  oh  oar'rnind.niel*gettd3  0fthe 


Soiinteiiard^o  be>imad  iBr'iet£ficffid6n/*wt'«lwa^8  cand\  by:«iV:90]l«>dl 
pertoBSJuiiprfiBenting  dili^  fer  amitatkm.  I  bdiane  St,  Oa^hariDq 
of  SdeanA  and  StL  iiose^^  Lima*  who  araoh  ressmtibd  lier,  wem 
not  enljr*  saints;  bnl  gpcat  saints ;  and  as  such  I  venerate  andinffnkid 
thenir/but  I  sbouid  deem  it  folly  and  presomption:  mi-  me -to.  attempt 
6rkmlftte  them.  Yet  it^ifr  not  Ich*  us  to  say  wfaere:in  the  aiqper^ 
Btttmral  fifp  arethe  limits,  of  (ihe  possiblev  and  it  is  an  xiapardoiwbk 
presumptian  ta.attteiapt  to  pi^oiibe  laws  to  the  Holy^GiiostAcaDord^ 
nig  1:q /whioh  he  mast  operate ;  and  ^  we  err  at  aE«  it  had  better  be 
on.the  side  0£  ereduUity  and  saperstition  than  on  the  nde  ol>saepti<# 
cism  and  irreligion*: 


4^  J%e  New-  Ghries  of  the  Catholic  Church.    Tranckted  iirom  Ih^ 

i  Italian  by  the  F▲T^BBS  .qf/Tsb  Obatoky^  at  the  request  ol 

the  Ca^i&iai  Archbishop  ^  Westminster^  with  a  prefiice  by  his 

Eminence  Cardinal  Wisbmak.      Baltimore :    Murphy   h   CkK 

mw.     12mo-    pp*  3;^!. 

This  woHc  is  the  answer  of  the  Holy  lather  to  those  wh6  hopel}^ 
robbing  him  of  his  temporal  estates  to  ci-ush  oat  Catholicity,  and  to/ 
ftioste  timid  Catholics  who  fear  that  the  Church  has  seen  her  besi 
disiys.  As  long  as  the  Church  can  raise  up  martyrs,  she  is  invincible; 
In  this  volume  we  have  the  Acts  of  a  large  number  of  modern 
martyrs,  princijially  in  Corea,  China,  Tonking,  Cochin  China  arid 
Oceanica.  The  Acts  are  authentic,  and  both  edifying  and  in- 
structive. We  commend  the  volume  to  all  the  faithful,  and  shaH 
tft  the  earliest  opportunity  call  attention  to  it  again,  and  to  the 
reflections  it  suggests,  and  do  so  at  some  length. 


S;  May  Temphtan:  A  Tale  of  Faith  and  Love.  Revised  arid 
^  Bdited  by  the  Anthof  of  '•  Eastern  Hospitals  and  ErigBsh 
^^Nhrfses,"  &c.  London  Catholic  Booksefling  arid  Publishing 
^t:!ompany.    *18S^.     8vo.    pp.468.' 

\\  'JlsLj^  is  a  work  of  much,  merit,  and  breathes  a  high-ton^and 
Wi^  Bfjorali^jr*  W^  lilce.it  much,  ;and  r^ard  itas  a  work  that^  ytk 
e|^  with  a  fafe  conscience  recpmmend  to  those  who  must  JiavQ 
's*  Ij^t  reading."  Yet.  we  find  two  faults  with  it.  The  first  is^^ 
fault/we .  find  with  jthe  greater  part  of  novels  written  by  womeiii 
t^  pf  making,  the  ■  plot  turn  on  false;  delicacy  or  a  misconception 
whach  a  word  would,  clpar  up,  and  a  word  which  a  thousand  opppi-^ 
ti^ticB  ate  afforded  £of  ^pesJcij^g.  An  immense  amount  of  misery 
ia.iq^Sft^oed,  .apad.you  we  made  tbiiough  long,  wearisome  p^es 
119  ^funile  for  the  fafe^  5)(f  your  friends,  by,a  inisapprehenslon 
TJi^hich  jpniy  i^  moderate  degree  of  frankness  on  either  §ide  would 


prevent.  Ft  itf  Iwig  since'  cmt  kfve-aay»  wei^  JjWr,  l«it  ^  fa* 
sts  we  can  judge  from  our- own  eiperieatee^  -vifb^n  th#'fc^^  is 
rettHy  nmttt^,  ^e  parties  are^  pNtty  sure,  withotil  mudi' idielay, 
to  come  to  a  mutual  explanation.  The  other  fault  i«  thati  w4iich 
«iivp«rl»»  wha  are  funiiir  with  lh&  ascetic  books  of  the  Quifch, 
are  yery  ^t  to  fali  into^^that  of  attempting  to  give  to  the  sioiplf 
iMStural  affection  nf  the  yoimg^  lady  lor  her  k^er,  or  of  th»lov«r 
for  ins  mtstresa,  all  the  disinteifsttdAetSi  the  eleratioa*  the  mUtr 
Sacrificing  character  of  liie  most  hsroio  charity.  This  is  in  one  vie^r 
as  great  a  mistake  as  the  fasiuoiiaMie  one  of  oeo^nding  ia  tfaps 
oppoeite  sense  Ciurisliui  charity  with  that  of  natural  a£^sctioik  The 
love  oat  of  which  bur  romancers  make  so  much  is  little  else'than  a 
mere  instinct*  and-  one  of  the  most  selfish  instincts  of  our  nature. 
The  poetry  with  which  it  is  dressed  and  set  ofF  is  all  moon- 
shine, and  can  impose  only  on  the  young,  the  silly,  and  the 
sentimental.  The  love  may  he  pure  and  sacred,  hut  after  all  it  is 
of  nature,  antl  parti^es  in  its  best  estate  largely  of  fie^  and  blood. 
Nothing  is  more  anti-Christian  than  its  deificatiOD  by  nov^sts 
and  romancers.  The  Christian  poet  sings  not  its  praise,  he  Mtigs 
the  pnne  of  virgisiity  and  heaTeoly  espousals;  and  nodung.  has 
done  sa  much  to  oarropt  modem  society  as  making  the  love  of 
the  sexes  the  perpetual  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  The 
siithor  of  May  Templeton,  who  has  no  sympathy  with  thecomiuQii 
herd  jof  poets  and  writers  of  fictions,  seems  to  suppose  that^  by 
the  infnswn  of  grace,  this  love  may  be  elevatedi  and  made  so  dis- 
interested «iid  self-sacrificing  that  the  lover  can  from  pure  love 
cesign  the  bdoved  to  another ;  a  fancy  of  which  none  but  a  female 
head  is  capable.  Grace  may  purify,  but  it  cannot  change  the 
nature  of  loffe.  All  love  tends  to  unity.  Can  the  pure  and 
ardent  love  of  God  give  up  the  possession  of  God?  Iteannot. 
No  more  can  the  love  we  are  treating,  as  long  as  it  remains,  give 
up  the  object  beloved.  Grace  may  enable  us  to  overcome  that 
l&ve  by  substittftiog  for  it  a  higher  and  nobler  love^. but  catino^ 
leave  it  in  its  force,  and  yet  ensMe  the  lover  to  aibaodon  to.ai)^)her 
^  belove4«  (t  does  very  wel]^  to  talk,  but  love  ^an  never  fcmego 
the  possession  of  Ike  beloved.  May  Templeton  is  a  good  ^1,  but 
tiie  only  way  in  which  she  could  resign  her  lover  to  her  sister  was 
to  overcome  h^r  love  for  him.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  love 
to  do  what  i^he  attempted  while  she  continued,  as  she  did,  tp  love, 
and  it  is  fedse  Christian  morality  to  require  her  to  do  it.  The  book 
turns  for  its  interest  on  these  two  faults, — and  the  last  a  fault  which 
only  female  authors,  and  they  pious  female  authors,  ever  commit. 
These  are  drawbacks  uppa  the  real  worth  of  the  book,  but  in  spite 
of  them  it  is  a  noble  produitfen  |  and^;^  thank  the  atit!iSr;r'whofiB 
naipe  is  unknown  to  us,  W  it^.\;S^e  ^  his  fine"  ^^^^ 
4^n^rneints,  and  is  one  virhonr  we  shoWd  be  glad  t^  mcM  ofbeA  m 
literary  society.  -    -;  r.^-^r.r-i : 


€b^  'fyhfm  •  «up<f  wAe^.wmit  4hi$&fr  U  the  Day$  MfQteen  Elizabeth. 
r  hSk^%f^.  '  Bff-thoiAuthoreas  of  "  Bastern  Hospitals  and  EngGsh 

Konis/f    LofHlOA  Catholic  Bookse^iDg  and  Publishing  .Company* 

1^9*     Ifim^    pp^  267. 

Tfii9  is  a  sketob  drawii  tern  Hfe  of  wint  Oathoiica:  had  to  maStr 
hk  Enghhd  m  the  4aya^  of  **  Good  Queen  Bess,"  and  gives  ns  a 
^pcfeimen  of  the  nKomer  in  which  a  Protestant  goTemment  nndcr^ 
stood  religious  fiberty  in  tiie  sixteenth  centiny.  The  gorexnment 
tfid'  not  put  pedple  to  dhaath  avowedly  for  being  Catholics;  it 
declared  the  practice  and  pfofessioii  of  the  Oatliciic  valigion  in  the 
fbdm  treason,  and  then  put  them  to  death  aa  traitors  to  the  Queens 
flo  aa  to  deprive  thera  ctf  the  honors  of  martyrdoai.  The  book  is 
adin^bly  written,  and  we  hope  will  be  nmversally  read. 


.7«  Mary  Stmmttm  ;  ^f  the  Pupils  of  Marvel  Hall.  By  the  Author 
•  of  "  Portraits  of  my  Married  Friends."  New  York  :  Appleton  k 
s    Co.     I860.     l2nM>.     pp.  392.     Second  Edition. 

Ws  £d  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and 
we  come  too  late  with  our  notice.  The  work  has  met  with  a  decided 
ifaccess,  ttid  the  author  has  her  ised  place  amongst  the  heat  and 
inost  popukr  ]ady*writers  in  the  country.  It  does  a  great  deal  mora 
than  realize  the  promise  of  her  previous-  book.  It  satirizes  in  a. 
tetj  iblicitous  manner  our  fashionable  boardii^-schoola  for  young 
ladies,  gives  som^  good  hints  to  parents>and  will  have  some  influence 
we  hope  in  leading  them  to  give  then:  daugiiters  a  home-education; 
The  book  has  some  defects  and  some  exaggerations,  but  it  is  written 
with  great  simplicity  and  beauty  of  atyie,  and  the  story  lacks  not 
interest  or  power. 

•    »         •  IP     ■  n 

^.  The  Ladie  iMlian^  oittl  other  Poems.    By  B*  Youkg.     Lexington, 
Osorgia:  Yoongi     1859.     12ino.    pp*  191. 

Tub  autiior  of  Ladie  Lillian  has  true  poetic  sensibility,  and  fine 
descriptive  powers.  The  shorter  pieces  prove  him  not  wanting  ih 
lyric  genius.  He  however  pushes  the  vice  of  modem  poetry,  dlfiuse- 
ness,  to  an  unpardontcbic  length.  Let  him  study  to  condense,  and 
remember  that  description  far  the  sake  of  deaeription,  however  fine, 
is  never  tolerated  by  true  art. 


V     •     •  •  t        •  ^ 

^.  T/fte  SodalisCs  f*riend,;,  conifnining  a  Collection  of  Meditations  and 

ProS^Jfr  Compiled  ^wi  Ti^lai^^ 

a  J.  M>^.  bedi^^teiioihe  1\  GiuIdKa^^f  M»ry,'^.  .iPtyJa^^ftliS^: 

Cunningham,     i860,     pp.432.  ,.*',,_" 
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10.  Adelaide,  Queea  of  Ital^;  or.  The  Iron  Crtmn...  An  fUstpricfil 
Tale.  By  Wm.  B.  McGabe,  author  of  "  Beiiha/'  etc.  Land^^o  : 
Dolman.     1856.     12mo.    pp,  406.  .    \ 

Wb  noticed  briefly  this  Historical  Tale  by  Mr.  McCabe  wh&i^  it 
was  first  issued,  but  preoeeupied.  at  the  time  with  other  questions, 
we  fear  we  hardly  did  it  justice.     We  recall  the  attention  cf  oufv 
readers  to  it  at  this  time,  because  we  tliink  they  will  find  it,  in  tbe,. 
present  state  of  Roman  and  Italian  affairs,  fall  of  interest  and  higUjc 
instructive.    As  a  simple  romance,  the  work  is  not  without  greaj^< 
merit;  but  its  greatest  merit  is  in  its  fidelity  to  history »  and  in 
giving  a  most  vivid  picture  of  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.     Things  are  very  bad  in  Italy  now,  but  they  were  far  . 
worse  then.     Perhaps  there  was  less  absolute  scepticism  and  indif:*- 
ference  in  religion  then  than  now,  but  there  certainly  was  more 
violence  and  barbarism  in  manners  and  conduct.     Mr.   McCabf^ 
shows  very  clearly  the  evils  to  which  Italy  is  sure  to  be  exposed  b]r 
the   usurpation  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  the 
Church   by  lay  princes  and   nobles.      The  system  proposed   by 
Count  CftTour  and  the  Italian  patriots,  and  bttcked  by  N^)oleoh 
wMi  his  army,  wns  in  full  operation  at  the  time^  and  thcr  rettdltwias 
a  JRdgn  of  Terror^  in  eomparison  with  which,  the  Reign<  of  Titvor 
in  France  under  B^beiperjrejmd  his  assodatet  was  a  Rtign  of  Joy. 
Those  Catholics  who  for  a  moment  may  have  sympathized  with  |^e 
movement  for  the  secularization  of  the  States  of  t]be  Churcl|y£— 
spoliation  is  the  true  name,^-and  for  a  union  of  all  Italy  lender  a 
native  prince,  or  in  a  federal  republic,  would  do  well  to  read  :tl^^ 
work  by  Mr.  McCabe,  and  to  ponder  well  ita  leasona^ 


IK  7%e  Pretty  Pktte.     By  Jobw  Viitcbnt,  Esq.      IHuttraM  by 
Harley.     New  York :  Sadlier  &  Co.     1860. 

Maesas.  Sablibr  &  Co.  have  become  the  publishers  of  this 
charming  little  story  for  children;  not  one  of  the  greatest,  but 
one  of  the  sweetest  things  we  have  seen  from  its  distinguished 
author.  .    ./     . 


12.  Hiitory  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  South  tf  France  ; 
frmn  the  year  IS07 1^  the  year  1814.  By  W.  E.  P.  Namm,  C.B. 
New  York,  Sadlier  &  Co.     1859.     8vo.     pii.  792^  ''^ 

Wb  forgot  to  mention  at  the  time  that  the  plates  of  this  standarof^ 
history  of  the  Peninsular  War  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Messrs.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  who  are  now  its  publishers.  The  work  is 
well  known,  and  has  been  reo^ved  with  great  lavOr  by  tha  ao^iMll^d 
liberal  public.  It  has  great  merits*  and  we -b^Heve  it  ss. highly 
esteemed  by  military  readers. 
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\^:  A  fiilCmrietf  In^imcfhnsfor  the  tJse  of  CatecHists ;  being 
^fffi  EaplanaHan  af  the  Cattchism,  entitled  **  An  Abridgment  of 
Christian  Doctrine"    By  the  Rev.  Jofiir  Pbrrt.     New  York  : 
SadHer&Go:     1860. 

"^Trtis  Is  an  American  reprint  'x)f  an  English  work,  and  is,  we 
slionld  judge,  a  most  excellent  and  highly  useful  manual  of  in- 
sthictxons  on  the  Catechism  for  tiie  use  or  Catechists.  The  cate- 
chrTStntak^n  is  one  of  the  best  we  are  acquainted  with;  but  the 
mere  committing  off  it  to  memory  by  children  will,  after  all, 
b^rdljr  ground  diem,  without  further  instruction  in  Christian  doc- 
trine. As  there  is  in  our  whole  English- speaking  world  such  a 
scarcity  of  priests,  others  than  priests  must  be  called  in  to  assist  in 
teaching  catechism,  and  for  these  a  work  of  this  kind  is  very  much 
n^^ed,  indeed  indispensable.  The  work,  too,  will  be  found  of  great 
i:^iltty  to  all  persons  who  have  been  only  imperfectly  instructed  in 
the  faith. 


14.    PubHc  Lectures  delivered  be/ore  the    Catholic    University  of 

r  IweUandt  on  some  streets  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  in  the 

'  yefirs  1856.  1857;  and  1858.    By  Jambs  Bubtgk  RoB^ftTsoK, 

.£$q*    London:    Catholio  Publishing  Company «     1859.     16mo. 

pp.  868. 

Mft.  Ro:bbrtson  is  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  new 
Oatholie  University  of  Ireland,  and  is  known  as  the  translator  of 
Mbehler*s  Symbolite  and  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History.  He  is  a 
man  of  respectable  learning  and  ability,  <dthough  we  cannot  speak 
in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  of  his  translations  from  the  German— 
hardly  can  we  do  it  of  any  Englishman.  These  lectures  lack  philo- 
8Pphi€fd>  breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  leave  the  subjects  treated  about  where  the  author  found 
t^em.  Still,  to  those  who  are  studying  geography  and  history,  they 
have  considerable  merit. 


15.  Gems  from  Catholic  Poets,  with  a  Biographical  and  Literary 
Introduction.  By  James  Burke,  Esq.  London :  Catholic 
PiiblUhing  ..ppmpany,     1859.     18m^^^ 

Tqbsb  are  *'  Gem^,";  but  we  are  not  aure  but  more  brilliant  gems 
might  have  been  selected  from  our  Catholic  poets  who  have  sung 
in  English.  Nevertheless,  we  commend  them  to  our  poetical 
readers. 


I6i Memories  (f  Rome.    By  Dbmis  O'Dokovak,  Esq.     London : 
Catholk  Publishhig  Company.     1859,     8vo.     pp.  294, 

Wb  presume  this  is  a  very  excellent  and  most  interesting  book,. 
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for  we  cannot  say  that  W6  have  read  it.  We  are  tired  of  the  ever- 
lasting descriptions  of  the  churches,  monuments,  ruins,  works  of  art 
and  processions,  etc.,  of  Rome,  Christian  or  Pagan.  The  suhject 
is  worn  threadhare.  Mr.  Donovan's  Memories  may  be  as  good  as 
any  other  traveller's  or  resident's  Memories,  but  we  want  something 
else  from  Rome  ;  something  that  goes  deeper  than  the  surface,  and 
rises  higher  than  artistic,  or  even  pious  gossip — all  we  usually  get 
in  works  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Donovan  may  have  given  us  somethmg 
more,  but  a  fear  that  he  has  not,  prevented  us  firom  cutting  the  leaves 
of  his  volume. 


*^*  It  wili  gratify  our  friends  to  learn  that  the  outcry  raised  from 
time  to  time  against  the  Review  has  made  littie  or  no  jmpression  on 
its  subscription-list.  Whatever  national  prejudices  or  susceptibili* 
ties  may  have  been  offended,  or  however  great  tiie  hostility  that  has 
been  excited  against  it  by  men  who  forget  that  Catholicity  is  Catho- 
lic, it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  strong  determination  among 
Catholics  of  all  nationalities  to  sustain  it.  The  condition  of  the 
Review  was  never  more  prosperous,  and  never  have  we  sent  out  a 
number  with  more  heart  or  hope  than  the  present.  The  number 
itself  is  not  all  we  could  wish  it,  for  it  has  been  written  by  the 
editor  alone,  and  in  great  part  while  watching  day  and  night  in  a 
sick-room.  But  we  trust  hereafter  to  be  able  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  less  distraction  than 
heretofore.  We  feel  confident  that  the  Review  never  had  move, 
warmer,  or  more  determined  friends  than  at  the  present  mo« 
ment,  and  witiiout  respect  to  nationality.  We  wish  no  better 
or  more  zealous  friends  than  we  have  among  Catholics  of  Irish 
or  French  birth  or  descent,  and  the  call  upon  all  such,  inconsider- 
ately made,  to  drop  the  Review,  has  not  been  responded  to,  and  will 
not  be.  The  discouragement  under  which  oar  January  number  was 
prepared  we  no  longer  feel.  We  thank  the  Catholic  public  for  the 
renewed  confidence  in  our  labors  they  have  shown,  and  we  assure 
them  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  deserve  it. 

We  will  thank  our  friends  and  eorrespondents  who  write  to  us 
personally,  to  address  their  letters  to  the  Editor  at  Elizabeth  N.  J.^ 
where  he  resides.  Letters  on  business  must  be  addressed  as  usual, 
Brownson's  Review,  or  Messrs.  Sadlier  and  Co.,  164,  William- 
street,  New  York. 
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Art.  I:  The  Power  of  the  Pope  during  the  Middle  Ages ; 
or,  an  Hiatorical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Holy  See^  and  the  Constitutional  Laws  of 

.  the  Middle  AgeS'i  relating  to  the  Deposition  of  Sovereigns, 
With  an  Introduction  on  the  Honors  and  Temporal 
Privities  conferred  on  Religion  and  on  its  Ministers  by 

'  the  NtUions  cf  Jntigtdtyy  especie^Uy  by  thejirst  Christian 
Emperors,  By  M..GrossxLiK»  Director  in  the  Seminary 
of   St.    Sulpioe,    Paris.       Translated    by    the    Reverend 

'  Mathkw  Kelly,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  Lon- 
don, Dolmaii:  Baltimore,  Murphy  &  Co.  1858,  S 
vols.,  Svd. 

Ik  the  brief  remarks  we  made  on  these  vdumes  in  the 
Ue^sieiB  for  January,  1854,  we  aimed  simply  to  expross  our 
dissent  from  the  author's  theory,  adopted  from  Fenelon,  that 
the  power  exercised  over  temporal  princes  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  inherent  in  the  Papacy 
by  divine  constitution,  but  was  a  power  conferred  on  tlie 
Popes  by  the  concession  of  sovereigns,  public  opinion,  and 
what  at  the  time  was  the  public  law,  the  ju^  pubUcum,  of 
Christendom.  As  tp  the  merits  of  the  work  beyond  the  ad- 
vocacy of  this  theory,  which  we  did  not,  do  not,  and  can- 
not accept,  we  offered   no  judgment,  indicated  no  opinion. 
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Having  had  recently  occasion  to  consult  it  anew,  and  to  ex- 
amine it  with  more  care  than  we  had  previously  done,  we 
have  been  struck  with  the  wide  and  patient  historical  re- 
search it  indicates,  and  the  vast  amount  of  most  valuable 
historical  information  it  contains.  We  have  nowhere  else 
found  the  origin  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
See  more  fully  explained  or  more  satisfactorily  defended, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  same  compass  so 
much  light  thrown  on  the  relations  during  a  great  part  of 
mediaeval  history  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire.  The  author 
is  a  man  of  extensive  and  solid  learning,  and  his  work,  though 
defending  what  we  regard  as  an  untenable  theory,  has 
evidently  been  honestly  and  conscientiously  written,  and  is 
one  which  should  be  in  every  scholar'^s  library. 

The  reperusal  of  these  volumes  has  made  us  think  better 
of  the  authcN*  personally,  and  more  favorably  of  the  animus 
of  his  work.  His  theory  is  virtually  Gallican,  and  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  the  Four  Articles  imposed  on  the 
French  clergy,  in  1682,  by  Louis  XIV.  or  his  minister  Col- 
bert, but  we  are  satisfied  th^t  his  intention  was  not  so  much 
to  defend  Gallicanism  as  it  was  to  defend  the  Popes  in  their 
mediaeval  relations  with  the  temporal  power  from  the  charge 
of  usurpation,  so  confidently  and  so  intemperately  brought 
against  them  by  partizans  of  the  Gallican  school,  as  well  as 
by  non-Catholics,  by  showing  that  they  held  legally  the 
power  they  claimed,  though  only  jure  hvmariOy  not  jure 
divino.  His  aim  was  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
Papacy  in  its  relations  with  temporal  sovereigns  without 
assuming  the  high  ground  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  and 
to  indicate  a  ground  on  which  be  imagined  all  parties  might 
meet  and  shake  hands  as  friends  and  brothers.  His  aim 
was  laudable,  and  in  the  estimation  of  a  very  considerable 
numbar  of  Catholics,  and  Catholics  highly  respectable  for 
position,  learning,  and  ability,  he  has  fully  accomplished 
it,  for  we  hardly  see  a  work  produced  since  its  publication 
in  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Middle 
Ages  that  does  not  adopt  his  theory.  Nor  is  his  theory 
without  its  side  of  truth.      The  historical  facts,  we  believe. 
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are  in  the  main  correctly  given  by  the  author,  and  certainly 
the  Popes  held  the  power  they  claimed  and  exercised  in  the 
way  and  by  the  tenor  he  alleges.  The  jus  publicum  cer- 
tainly did  clothe  them  with  the  power  they  exercised.  It 
recognized  the  Holy  Father  as  supreme  judge  in  all  con- 
troversies between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  and  between  a 
sovereign  and  his  subjects.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  Why,  then,  object  to  M.  Gosselin's  theory, 
evidently  sustained  by  the  historical  facts  in  the  case  ?  And 
why  not  accept  it,  since  it  effectually  frees  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  from  the  charge  of  usurping  power,  or  encroaching 
on  the  rights  of  temporal  princes  ? 

We  have  never  refused   to  accept    the   theory  because  it 
asserts   that    the    Popes    held    their  power    over    temporal 
princes  by  the  jtis  puhlicum^  or  jure  hwmano^  for  that  we 
believe ;  but  we  have  objected  to  it  because  it  denies  that 
they,  in  any  respect,  held  or  hold  it  jure  divino.     We  ob- 
ject to  it,  not  in  what  it  asserts,  but  in  what  it  denies.     We 
hold,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  Popes  held  the  power  in  ques- 
tion both  jure  humano  and  jure  divino  ;  but  we  never  find 
them  appealing  in  their  public  acts  to  their  human  title,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  militates  not  a  little  against  M.  Gosselin^s 
denial  of  their  divine  right,   that  when  jthe  Pope  deposed  a 
sovereign  and  absolved  his  subjects,  he  invariably  professed 
to  do  it  jure  divino,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which  he  in- 
herits as  the  successor  of  Peter,  or  the  power  delegated  to 
him  by  Almighty  God  as  his  vicar,  or  the  supreme  pastor  of 
his  Church.      We  have  found  in  our  historical  reading  no 
exception  to  this  fact.     It  is  always  with  the  sword  of  Peter 
and  Paul   he   smites   the   offending   sovereign.     Nothing  is 
more  certain,  in  our   judgment,   than   that  the  Popes  did 
claim  and  profess  to  exercise  the  deposing  power  as  a  power 
vested  in  them  by  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Papacy. 
M.  Gosselin's  theory,   then,  does   not  meet   the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  and  fails,  after  all,  its  main  purpose,  to  vindi- 
cate the  Popes  from  the  charge  of  usurpation,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
as  he  maintains,  ^hat  they  held  the  power  only  by  a  human 
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title ;  for  there  can  be  no  greater  usurpation  than  to  claim  a 
divine  where  one  has  only  a  human  title. 

In  some  respects^  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  be 
able  to  adopt  M.  Grosselin's  theory  throughout.  It  would 
save  us  from  the  obligation,  and  evea  the  odium  of  asserting 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  against  which  our 
age  wages  such  universal  and  relentless  war;  and  would 
enable  us  to  quiet  the  fears  and  soothe  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  temporal  power,  which  seeks,  always  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  law  of  Gtxl.  Far  from  us,  however,  the 
thought,  that  any  such  consideration  weighed  with  the 
learned  author,  or  that  it  weighs  with  any  of  those  who 
adopt  his  theory.  But,  after  all,  truth  is  truth,  and  remains 
the  same  whether  we  assert  it  or  deny  it.  The  spiritual 
order  is  none  the  less  supreme  because  men  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge its  supremacy.  It  is  supreme  in  the  very  essence 
and  constitution  of  things,  and  Grod  himself  cannot  make  it 
otherwise.  This  fact,  we  apprehend,  has  not  been  sufficiently" 
meditated  by  M.  Gosselin  and  others  who  adopt  his  theory^ 
They  apparently  do  not  see  that  the  power  in  question 
grows  out  of  the  natural  relation  of  the  two  orders,  uid 
must  be  inherent  in  the  Pope  as  representative  of  the  spirituld 
order,  unless  expressly  or  by  necessary  impUcation  reserved 
in  the  divine  commission  given  him.  M.  Gosselin  and 
his  school  seem  to  make  i\o  account  of  the  natural  relation 
of  the  two  orders,  and  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  nothing  can  be  claimed  for  the  Pope  not  expressly 
granted ;  that  all  power  held  and  exercised  by  a  Pope,  not 
so  granted,  is  either  usurped  or  held  simply  jW6  hvmano. 
According  to  them,  all  the  powers  of  the  Pope  must  be 
conferred  by  positive  legislation  expressly  enumerating  and 
granting  them,  and  therefore  he  has  no  spiritual  power  not 
so  conferred ;  we,  on  the  other  band,  maintain  that  he  has 
all  spiritual  power  not  denied  him — ^that  is,  he  represents  the 
spiritual  authority  in  its  plenitude,  unless  there  is  some  ex- 
press or  necessarily  implied  limitation  in  the  divine  com- 
mission. The  two  rules  are  very  different,  and  very  dif- 
ferent conclusions  will  be  arrived  at  from  the  same  historical 
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facts,  as  we  adopt  the  one  or  the  other.     Which  is  the  one 
the  Catholic  ought  to  adopt  ? 

We  suppose  all  Catholics,  and  indeed  all  men  who  have 
ordinary  sense  and  fairness,  will  concede  us  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  is  not  simply 
arbitrary  or  merely  conventional,  but  is  a  real  distinction, 
founded  and  defined  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
things.  The  spiritual  is  the  creator  of  the  temporal,  and  is 
therefore  its  sovereign  lord  and  proprietor, — its  superior,  not 
in  rank  and  dignity  alone,  but  in  power,  office,  authority. 
Under  no  possible  point  of  view  can  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  have  between  them  the  relation  of  equality,  or  be 
two  co-ordinate  and  mutually  independent  orders.  In  like 
manner  as  the  creature  is  subject  to  the  creator,  is  the  tem- 
poral subject  to  the  spiritual,  and  bound  at  all  times  and  in 
all  things  to  do  its  will.  This  natural  relation  of  the  two 
orders  not  God  himself  can  alter,  for  he  cannot  alter  the 
ifiatural  relation  between  himself  as  creator  and  contingent 
existences  as  his  creatures.  He  can  create  or  not  create  as 
seems  to  him  good  :  but  he  cannot  create  creatures  and  not 
be  their  creator,  or  not  have  over  them  the  intrinsic  and  in- 
destructible rights  of  creator.  The  spiritual  in  itself  is  God, 
and  the  temporal  is  only  his  creature,  and  hence  we  say  the 
temporal  is  the  creature  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  temporal 
order  is  absolutely  subjected  to  the  spiritual,  as  the  creature 
to  the  creator.  If  this  be  so,  the  spiritual  is  sovereign  lord 
and  master  of  the  temporal,  what  we  mean  when  we  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual. 

All  Catholics,  again,  will  concede  us  that  our  Lord  has 
instituted  the  Church  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order  on  earth.  The  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  God  set 
up  in  this  world,  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  the 
kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ.  The  Pope  has  been 
instituted  by  our  Lord  himself  the  visible  Head  of  this 
Church,  and  he  possesses  in  its  plenitude  all  the  authority  of 
the  Church  herself.  He  has  the  sacerdocy  in  its  plenitude, 
and  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  takes  its  rise  in  him,  even  that 
of  bishops,  which  he  can  enlarge,  contract,  or  take  away. 
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He  then  in  himself,  as  Chief  of  the  spiritual  society,  is  the 
immediate  representative  of  the  spiritual  order  in  the  go- 
vernment of  men  and  nations,  and  is  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Vicegerent  of  God  on  earth.  We  know  the  old 
questions  about  the  superiority  of  the  Council  to  the  Pope, 
about  the  Pope  being  bound  by  the  canons  and  all  that; 
but  all  these  questions  are  obsolete  since  the  concordat  con- 
ceded by  Pius  VII.  to  the  First  Consul,  in  1801,  in  which 
the  Holy  Father  gave  them  a  practical  answer  once  for  all. 
He  then  showed  that  he  possesses  all  ecclesiastical  power  in 
its  plenitude,  and  the  old-fashioned  Gallicanism  expired 
with  the  last  prelate  of  the  now  almost  forgotten  ^^  La  Petite 
Eglise.^  We  assume,  then,  that  the  Pope,  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  and  chief  of  the  spiritual  society,  is  really  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  really  represents  by  divine  appoint- 
ment the  authority  of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth,  so  far  as 
God  has  given  it  any  representative  at  all. 

But,  if  the  Pope  represents  the  authority  of  that  order  at 
all,  he  must  be  held  to  represent  it  in  its  plenitude,  so  far 
as  his  power  is  not  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication 
restricted.  It  is  necessarily  restricted  by  the  authority  of 
Him  who  makes  him  his  representative.  Our  Lord  does 
not  make  the  Pope  God,  does  not  divest  himself  of  his  own 
power,  and  become  himself  subject  to  his  own  representa- 
tive; but  he  does  constitute  the  Pope,  his  Vicar,  and  there- 
fcnre  gives  him  authority  to  do  whatever  he  may  himself  do 
unless  he  states  to  the  contrary,  or  imposes  on  his  power  a 
limitation.  Does  our  Lord  impose  such  limitation  ?  when  ? 
where  ?  and  what  ?  He  gave  him  plenary  apostolic  power, 
we  must  concede;  for  in  commissioning  the  Apostles  he 
said :  "  All  power  is  given  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Gk>  ye 
therefore^  Here  is  no  restriction  expressed,  and  no  reserve 
except  to  himself.  The  fair  inference,  then,  is,  that  under 
God,  as  the  Vicar  of  Jesiis  Christ,  the  Pope  represents  the 
spiritual  power  in  its  plenitude,  that  is,  the  plenitude  of 
spiritual  authority,  or  has  all  spiritual  authority  which 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  reserve  to  himself.  As  this  authority 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  spiritual  is  supreme  over  the 
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temporal,  the  Pope  as  representative  of  the  spiritual  order, 
must  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  emperor  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  temporal,  that  the  spiritual  order  itself  does 
in  the  essence  and  reality  of  things  to  the  temporal  order, 
therefore  as  his  sovereign  lord  and  master.  The  power 
then  claimed  and  exercised  over  sovereigns  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  very  properly  recognized  by  the  jus  publicum^ 
is  inherent  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  therefore,  in  the 
Papacy  as  the  divinely  constituted  representative  of  that 
order.  This  conclusion  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact 
that  the  Papacy  is  the  divinely  constituted  representative 
of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth,  and  the  fact  that  the  power 
in  question,  undeniably  the  inherent  right  of  the  spiritual 
order,  is  nowhere  excepted  from  the  powers  conferred  by 
our  LfOrd  on  his  Vicar. 

We  complain  of  M.  Gosselin  and  his  school,  that  they 
nowhere  take  any  notice  of  this  reasoning,  which  seems  to 
us  conclusive.  They  forget  that  the  presumptions  are  in 
favour  of  the  Pope,  and  tliat  we  are  bound  to  claim  for 
him,  since  he  is  conceded  to  represent  the  authority  of  the 
spiritual,  all  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  order  not  denied 
him.  He  is  in  possession,  and  the  onus  probandi  is  on  the 
side  that  asserts  this  or  that  limitation  of  his  authority. 
That  the  power,  in  question  belongs  to  the  spiritual  order,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  to  any  enlightened  Catholic.  We 
have  already  shown  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order,  and  no  man  who  believes  in  the  spiritual  order  at  all, 
no  man  who  is  not  a  political  atheist,  can  deny  it.  The 
law  of  God  is  universal  and  binds  all  classes,  ranks,  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  prince  is  as  much  bound  to  obey 
Grod  as  the  subject,  and  as  much  bound  to  obey  him  in  his 
public  as  in  his  private  acts ;  the  people  are  as  much  bound 
to  conform  to  the  law  of  God  in  their  collective  as  in  their 
individual  capacity.  No  man  has  the  right  to  transgress  a 
single  precept  of  the  law  of  God;  and  however  much  we 
may  talk  in  these  days  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
there  are  few  Americans  even,  so  far  gone  in  their  de- 
mocracy, as  to  contend  that  the  will  of  the  people,  simply 
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because  it  is  their  will,  is  the  highest  or  supreme  law  either  for 
individuals  or  the  state.  If  we  hold  that  our  rulers  are  respon- 
sible to  them  in  the  political  order,  we  hold,  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  us  hold,  that  the  people  are  themselves  responsible 
to  God  for  alL  their  acts.  Very  feiv^  of  us  have  fallen  so  low 
as  to  maintain  openly,  avowedly,  that  the  people  are  ulti- 
mate, and  that  there  is  no  law  above  them,  which  they  are 
bound  to  observe,  or  that  their  will  is  to  be  obeyed  when  it 
commands  us  to  do  what  is  repugnant  to  natural  or  eternal 
justice.  All  the  ancient  lawgivers,  indeed  all  nations,  civi- 
lized or  barbarous,  recognize  religion  as  the  basis  of  society, 
and  accept  the  assertion  of  St.  Paul,  non  est  potestas  nisi  a 
DeOf  hold  that  God  is  the  only  source  of  power,  and  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  Divine  Law,  therefore,  necessarily  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.  *  Themistocles 
told  the  Athenians  that  he  had  a  secret  by  which  he  could 
secure  to  them  the  supremacy  of  all  Greece.  -They  appointed 
Aristides  to  hear  his  secret  and  report  on  it.  He  heard  it, 
and  reported  that  nothing-  could  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  state,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
just. He  therefore  advised  the  Athenians  to  reject  it. 
They  did  so,  and  all  the  world  has  honoured  both  him  and 
them  for  their  love  of  justice.  The  natural  reason,  we  may 
say,  the  natural  instincts  of  all  men  assert  ^he  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  order,  and  the  very  men  who  clamor  against 
the  exercise  of  the  power  we  claim  for  the  Pope,  do  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  unjtisU  contrary  to  rightf  thereby 
evincing  their  persuasion  that  the  spiritual  order, — for  jus- 
tice, right,  pertain  to  that  order, — is  supreme.  All  the 
world,  all  at  least  that  retains  any  consciousness  of  the 
validity  of  our  nature,  repeats  from  age  to  age,  Fiat  jtAstUia^ 
mat  caelumf  and  every  true  man  says  with  the  Apostles, 
Peter  and  John,  even  to  the  magistrates,  si  justum  est  in 
conspectu  Dei^  vos  potius  audire  quam  Deum^  judicate^  or 

that,    WE    MUST    OBEY    GoD    BATHER   THAN    MEN. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  that  God  must  necessarily  give 
the  authority  of  the  spiritual  order  a  human  representative ; 
we  do  not  pretend  that  he  could  not  limit  the  power  of  the 
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representative  to  any  degree  he  judged  proper ;  nor  do  we 
doubt  his  power  to  unite  the  spiritual  and  temporal  repre- 
sentatives in  one  and  the  same  person,  as  under  the  patriarchal 
order,  where  the  patriarch  was  at  once  priest  and  king,  or 
supreme  spiritual  and  'supreme  temporal  ruler  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  But  we  do  maintain  that,  if  he  chooses  to 
distinguish  the  two  powers  and  give  each  a  separate  repre- 
sentative, he  must  give  the  supremacy  to  the  representative 
of  the  spiritual,  because  otherwise,  the  representative  would 
not  represent  the  spiritual  at  all,  dnce  the  spiritual  by  its 
own  nature  is  supreme,  and  the  temporal  by  its  own  nature 
is  everywhere  and  always  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the 
spiritual. 

Much  of  the  confusion  on  the  subject,  as  we  have 
heretofore  shown,  grows  out  of  the  shallow  philosophy  of 
the  Gallicanizing  Catholics,  which  confounds  the  repre- 
sentative with  the  order  represented.  The  Church  is  not, 
under  the  point  of  view  it  must  be  considered  in  this  argu- 
ment, the  spiritual  order  itself,  but  its  representative;  the 
State  represents  but  is  not  itself  the  temporal  order.  The 
Pope  is  not  Jesus  Christ,  but  his  Vicar,  or  as  we  say  his 
representative.  He  represents,  up  to  a  certain  point  at 
least,  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  which  wherever  it  is,  and 
by  whomsoever  represented,  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
supreme.  Moreover,  our  Gallican  friends  also  either  fail 
to  distinguish  the  two  orders,  or  at  least  to  recognize  for 
each  a  distinct  and  separate  representative.  In  their  view 
the  Pope  represents  a  certain  portion  of  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity, and  the  emperor  or  prince  a  certain  other  portion. 
Their  doctrine,  if  we  understand  it,  is  that  the  Church  and 
state  are  two  mutually  equal  and  independent  powers.  But 
to  be  mutually  equal  or  independent  in  face  of  each  other, 
both  must  be  equally  representatives  of  the  spiritual,  for  the 
temporal  never  is  and  never  can  be  in  any  respect  whatever 
independent  in  face  of  the  spiritual.  Gallicans,  in  fact,  if 
they  did  but  know  it,  make  the  prince  a  spiritual  person  as 
well  as  the  Pope,  and  indeed  they  actually  call  him  Episcoptis 
EMernua^  and  regard  him  as  clothed  with  a  certain  spiritual 
character  and  a  certain   spiritual   authority.     Though   they 
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hold  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  they  yet  hold  that  the 
temporal  sovereign  can  establish  an  impedimentum  dirimens* 
All  this,  and  much  more  like  it,  proves  either  that  they  do 
not  recognize  the  natural  supremacy  of  the  spiritual,  or  that 
they  do  not  hold  that  God  has  under  the  Christian  law  given 
to  each  order  its  separate  representative,  any  more  than  he  did 
under  the  patriarchs. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  we  assert  for  the  Pope 
supreme  authority,  it  is  spiritual  authority,  not  temporal 
authority,  over  not  in  the  temporal  order.  We  believe  the 
two  orders  are  distinct,  and  that  it  has  pleased  Grod  to  give 
each  a  separate  representative ;  we,  therefore,  agree  that  the 
state  is  independent  in  its  own  order,  and  that  the  Church 
exercises  over  it  only  a  spiritual  authority.  But  tar  the 
state  to  be  independent  in  its  own  order  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  independent  out  of  it.  The  state  is  inde- 
pendent in  face  of  all  powers  in  its  own  order,  and  has 
supreme  authority  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  to  that  order ; 
but  it  is  not  independent,  and  has  not  supreme  authority, 
nor  any  authority  at  all,  in  face  of  another  and  a  superior 
order  as  is  the  spiritual.  I  am  a  man,  the  equal  as  a  man 
of  every  other  man,  and  no  man  has,  or  can  have,  any  right 
in  his  own  name  to  command  me.  Under  the  law  of  nature 
all  men  are  equal,  and  no  man  has,  or  can  have,  dominion  in 
another.  Hence  the  Church  condemns  the  slave  trade,  and 
interdicts  every  one  who  reduces  or  aids  in  reducing  a  free 
man  to  slavery.  One  man  may,  indeed,  have  a  right  to  the 
services  of  another,  but  he  can  have  it  only  by  virtue  of 
benefits  conferred,  or  as  the  redress  of  wrongs  received. 
The  southern  States  have  in  relation  to  the  northern  or  any 
other  states,  the  political  right  to  authorize  slavery;  but 
when  the  question  comes  up  as  a  question  between  them 
and  the  spiritual  power,  or  between  the  slaveholder  and  his 
slaves,  that  is,  as  an  ethical  question,  the  case  may  be  different. 
The  state  has  no  right  to  authorize  any  injustice,  and  the 
master  has  no  right  to  exact  the  services  of  any  one  who 
is  not  his  debtor,  either  for  advances  made  to  him  for  hi« 
benefit,  or  for  injuries  received  from  him.     I   may  compel 
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the  payment  of  a  debt  honestly  my  due,  but  I  cannot  exact 
the  services  of  another  simply  because  he  is  of  different 
complexion  from  myself,  because  I'  want  them,  or  find  them 
agreeable,  convenient,  useful,  or  profitable  to  me.  The  tern* 
poral  is  free  and  independent  in  face  of  the  temporal.  In 
matter  of  justice  or  natural  rights,  man  measures  man  the 
world  over,  and  one  sovereign  state  is  the  equal  of  another. 
As  a  temporal  Power,  the  Pope  has  no  authority  out  of  his  own 
States,  and  stands  only  on  an  equality  with  other  sovereigns. 
He  has  no  authority,  even  as  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord,  over 
temporal  sovereigns  in  temporalities  for  temporal  ends,  or  in 
the  respect  that  they  are  pure  temporalities.  He  has  only 
authority  in  what  pertains  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  judges 
sovereigns  not  in  relation  to  the  wisdom,  prudence,  policy,  or 
expediency  of  their  acts,  but  only  in  rdation  to  their  obliga* 
tions  to  Glod,  and  the  bearing  of  their  acts  on  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  spiritual  order.  This  rule  subjects  the  prince 
in  spirituals,  but  leaves  him  his  autonomy,  his  freedom,  his 
independence  in  temporals. 

But  it  is  precisely  here  where  the  controversy  begins. 
The  two  orders,  though  distinct,  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
separated.  Philip  the  Fair,  the  founder  of  the  Gallican 
school  and  of  modern  political  Atheism,  did  not  avowedly 
claim  for  the  prince  authority  in  spirituals,  or  deny  that  the 
Pope,  under  God,  is  supreme  as  to  the  spirituality.  He 
pretended  that  in  his  war  on  Boniface  VIII.  he  was  only 
vindicating  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  prince  in 
temporalities.  On  the  other  hand,  Boniface,  in  censuring 
and  resisting  him,  expressly  asserted  that  he  only  defended 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  spirituals. 
Philip  the  Fair  knew  that  the  two  orders  are  distinct,  and 
that  each  has  its  separate  representative ;  but  he  forgot,  or 
did  not  choose  to  remember,  that  the  two  order8j  though  dis- 
tinct, are  not  separate,  and  that  their  separation  would  be  the 
annihilation  of  the  temporal.  Man  is  distinct  from  God,  as 
the  creature  is  distinct  from  the  creator ;  but  he  is  not  sepa- 
rate from  God,  for  it  is  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  vimmus^  et  movemurf  et  aumus.    Man  exists  only 
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as  joined  to  God  by  the  creative  act,  a  persistent,  and  not 
merely  a  transient  or  transitory  act,  and  hence  his  separation 
from  God  would  be  his  destruction,  his  annihilation.  Separate 
him  from  God,  and  he  ceases  to  exist,  sinks  back  into  the 
original  nothingness  from  which  the  creative  energy  of  God 
produced  him.  So  the  temporal  order  separated  from  the 
spiritual,  ceases  to  exist.  Physically  separated,  it  loses  its 
very  physical  existence ;  morally  separated,  it  loses  its  moral 
exisfence.  This  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  even 
God  himself  can  alter  it,  for  the  temporal  is  his  creature, 
and  he  can  sustain  his  creature  only  as  united  to  him.  It  is 
overlooking  this  fact  that  has  led  some  Catholics  even,  to 
deny  the  divine  right  of  the  authority  claimed  and  exercised 
by  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  III.,  Boniface  VIII.,  and  other 
great  Popes  over  temporal  sovereigns,  and  to  maintain  either 
that  they  usurped  it,  or  that  they  held  \t  oiAy  jure  humano^ 
by  virtue  of  the  concession  of  the  prince,  and  the  jtM  puhUcum 
of  the  time. 

Every  temporal  act  on  some  side  touches,  and  must  touch 
the  spiritual,  for  there  is  no  act  that  is  morally  indifferent, 
at  least  on  the  side  of  the  actor.  The  spiritual  authority 
must  have  the  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  spirituality 
wherever  it  is,  and  hence  it  extends,  in  some  sort,  to  all 
the  acts  of  every  rational  creature,  as  was  dogmatically 
defined  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Bull  Unam  sanctam. 
The  Pope,  then,  as  supreme  representative  of  the  spiritual 
authority,  has,  and  must  have,  supreme  authority  in  relation 
to  all  temporals  on  their  spiritual  side ;  that  is,  in  the  respect 
that  they  are  subordinated  to  the  spiritual  order,  devoted 
to  a  spiritual  purpose,  or  to  be  referred  to  a  spiritual  end. 
Nothing  is  more  clearly  within  my  right  as  a  father  than 
the  education  of  my  children,  the  selection  of  masters  to 
teach  them,  and  the  determination  of  the  school  and  the 
branches  in  which  I  wish  them  instructed.  Yet  this  very 
right  I  hold,  not  from,  but  in  subordination  to  the  Church. 
I  have  no  right  to  bring  up  my  children  without  any  religious 
education,  to  educate  them  in  a  false  religion,  or  to  send  them 
to  schools,  which,  for  spiritual  reasons,  the  spiritual  authority 
interdicts. 
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Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  treason  is  a  temporal  matter, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  authority.  Our 
older  writers,  indeed,  recognize  treason  against  God. as  well 
as  treason  against  the  state;  but  in  our  younger  writers, 
treason  against  God  is  dropped,  or  made  no  account  of.  Yet 
treason  against  the  state  is  still  recognized,  and  to  some  extent 
regarded  as  a  crime,  and  all  who  recognize  it  as  a  crime  place 
it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  sovereign.  But 
suppose  a  sovereign,  as  in  England,  under  Elizabeth,  if  not 
under  Victoria,  should  define  treason  to  be  the  denial  of  the 
supremacy  in  his  own  dominions  of  the  temporal  prince  in 
spirituals  as  well  as  temporals,  and  the  open  profession  and 
practice  of  the  Catholic  religion,  would  he  remain  within  the 
limits  of  the  temporal  order,  and  in  no  sense  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  the  spiritual.  Nearly  three  hundred  Catholic  priests, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  laity  that  suffered,  in  the  single  reign 
of  Elizabeth  of  England  were  put  to  death  by  the  common 
hangman,  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  ostensibly  for  treason 
against  the  Queen^s  majesty,  but  really  for  exercising  their 
functions  as  Catholic  priests,  and  therefore  were  really  martyrs 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  Are  we  to  accept  the  definition  of 
treason  which  makes  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion 
treason.  Catholics,  by  the  very  fact  that  they .  are  Catholics, 
traitors,  and  authorizes  the  state  to  be  a  persecutor?  Is 
there  here  no  place  for  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  to 
assert  itself,  to  fulminate  the  persecuting  sovereign,  and 
release  Catholics  from  their  allegiance  to  him ;  nay,  even 
to  forbid  their  compliance  or  obedience  ?  The  prince  is 
bound  to  protect  and  defend  the  true  religion,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  prohibit  it,  or  to  interfere  with  its  free  exercise,  even 
in  case  he  rejects  it  for  himself,  and  prefers  to  support  a  false 
religion. 

Property,  again,  by  its  own  nature,  pertains  to  the  tem- 
poral order,  and  comes  within  the  province  of  the  temporal 
power.  But  the  state  does  not  create  the  right  to  property, 
and  its  chief  right  as  its  chief  duty  in  regard  to  it,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  proprietor  in  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  his 
property.     The  right  to  hold  property  is  prior  to  civil  society. 
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and  is  one  of  those  rights  called  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
which  dvil  society  is  instituted  to  protect*     My  right  to  my 
property  is  spiritual.     My  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  temporal  power.     Now,  when  the  state^ 
under  the  pretence  of  its  independence  in  temporals,  attempts 
to  deprive  me  of  this  right,  and  treats  me  as  if  I  held  my 
property  only  as  its  grant  revocable  at  its  will,  it  strikes  a 
blow  at  the  sacredness  of  all  rights,  and  goes  beyond  the 
mere  temporality,  and  aims  a  death  blow  at  the  spiritual. 
Has  the  spiritual  no  authority  here  to  interfere,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  Church  is  the  proprietor  despoiled?     My 
right  of  property  involves  my  right  to  use,  to  give,  grant, 
deirise,  bequeath  property  to  whom,  and  for  such  purposes, 
not  defined  to  be  immoral,  irreligious,  or  superstitious  by  the 
supreme  spiritual  authority,  as  I  choose;    and  the  state,  so 
far  from  having  the  right  to  restrain  me  by  mortmain  laws, 
or  any  other  laws  and  enactments,  is  bound  to  provide  for 
carrying  out  my  intentions.     If  I  dispose  of  my  property  for 
eleemosynary  or  religious  purposes,  the  state  must  see  that  it 
is  held  sacred  to  the  purposes  I  designate,  and  can  divert  it  to 
no  other  purpose  whatever.     If  I  give  it  to  the  Church  for 
God  and  the  poor,  it  is,  so  far  as  the  temporal  power  is  con- 
cerned. Church  property,  and  subject  to  her  management  and 
disposal  alone.    It  is  consecrated  to  a  spiritual  use,  and  cannot 
be  diverted  to  secular  uses  without  sacrilege,  any  more  than 
could  the  corhan  among  the  Hebrews,  or  the  devotum  among 
the  Romans.     Property   so  given,   is   withdrawn   from   the 
management  and  control  of  the  state,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  but  to  protect  the  spiritual  proprietor  in  the  free  and 
full  use  and  enjoyment  of  it  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
donor. 

We  are  here  only  stating  in  substance  the  recognized 
principles  of  the  Common  Law  in  force  in  the  United  States, 
as  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  famous  Dartmouth 
College  case.  Gallican  and  Anglican  prejudices  have  pre- 
vented the  statute  law  from  distinctly  recognizing  the 
Church  as  proprietor,  and  some  notions  derived  from  the 
feudal  law  as  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain  have  dictated 
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in  several  instanoes  certain  restrictions  on  gifts  inter  vivas 
and  the  testamentary  right  of  individuals,  but  generally 
the  law  with  us  recognizes  the  sacredness  of  property  given, 
devised,  or  bequeathed  for  Catholic  purposes,  and  extends 
to  it  the  protection  it  extends  to  all  property  given  for 
eleemosynary  purposes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  in  this 
country  the  law  simply  lets  us  alone.  It  does  more,  it 
protects  us.  It  punishes  the  violation  of  the  right  of 
property  in  case  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  same  that  it 
does  in  case  of  any  one  of  the  sects,  and  allows  no  one  to 
molest  or  disturb  us  in  the  free  and  fuU  exercise  of  our 
religion  whether  in  public  or  in  private.  Grodless,  as  our 
state  is  called,  it  recognizes  that  it  is  its  duty  to  protect 
religion,  and  to  secure  to  all  the  freedom  necessary  to  its 
unrestricted  profession  and  practice.  Even  the  recent  laws 
in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  some  other  States  respect- 
ing the  holding  of  property  devoted  to  Catholic  uses, 
although  inspired  by  sympathies  that  we  do  not  approve, 
and  pervaded  by  a  laical  spirit  that  is  justly  reprehensible, 
still  recognize  the  property  as  held  for  Catholic  uses,  and 
profess  to  protect  it  for  those  uses.  They  are  very  far  from 
confiscating  our  Church  property,  or  professing  to  divert 
it  from  its  legitimate  ends.  It  is  possible  that  our  laws 
afford  a  better  protection  to  Church  property  than  even 
some  of  our  prelates  have  supposed ;  better,  indeed,  than 
is  afforded  even  in  those  Catholic  countries  where  by  virtue 
of  concordats,  the  state  recognizes  the  Church  as  a  pro- 
prietor, because  these  laws  all  proceed  on  the  assumption 
of  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  the  obligation  of  civil 
society  to  respect  it,  and  to  protect  the  proprietor  in  its  use. 
But  this  by  the  way. 

Property  given  to  the  Church,  whether  given  by  indi- 
viduals or  the  state,  is  given  to  God,  and  is  therefore  ren- 
dered spiritual  in  its  character,  and  necessarily  placed  by 
right  under  the  control  of  the  spiritual  society.  It  can 
no  longer  be  managed,  disposed  of,  or  used  by  secular 
society,  without  the  consent  of  the  spiritual  authority.  It 
is  not  a  fief  of  the  temporal   suzerain,  and  the  Church  in 
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holding  it  does  not  become  his  vassal  or  liegeman.  The 
Franconian  and  Swabian  emperors  of  Grermany,  and  after 
them,  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  denied  this.  The 
German  emperors  regarded  the  sees  of  bishops  as  fiefs  of 
the  empire,  and  therefore  claimed  as  suzerain  the  right 
of  investiture;  Philip  the  Fair,  under  the  direction  of  the 
legists  of  the  time,  claimed  the  supreme  right  over  the 
entire  property  of  the  Church  in  his  realm,  as  pertaining 
in  like  manner  as  lay  property  to  the  temporality  of  his 
kingdom.  Hence,  with  the  former,  the  quarrel  with  the 
Pope  about  investitures,  and  of  Boniface  VIII.  with  the 
latter,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Church,  if  we  may  speak,  to 
manage  her  own  temporalities.  It  is  this  union  of  spirit- 
uality and  temporality  that  creates  the  difficulty,  and 
renders  the  mutual  equality  and  independence  of  the  two 
powers  impracticable.  The  one  or  the  other  must  be 
supreme,  or  there  will  be  a  perpetual  conflict  of  rights. 
If  the  two  powers  are  assumed  to  be  mutually  equal  and 
independent,  the  prince  by  virtue  of  the  human  element 
of  the  Church,  and  the  temporal  side  of  even  spiritual 
things,  can  stretch  his  authority  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
the  spiritual  authority  but  simple  dogma,  and  perhaps  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  as  has  actually  been 
done  in  most  countries  whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic. 
If  neither  is  supreme,  the  state  has  as  much  right  to  define 
its  own  powers,  and  to  say  where  the  temporal  ends  and 
the  spiritual  begins,  as  the  Church  has  to  define  her  powers 
and  to  say  where  the  spiritual  ends  and  the  temporal 
begins.  Hence  nothing  but  a  conflict  of  powers.  The  only 
remedy  is  in  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  case, 
and  recognizing  the  natural  supremacy  of  the  spiritual. 
The  civil  authority  is  independent  in  its  own  order,  but 
its  own  ord^r  is  dependent  and  subordinated  in  all  things 
to  a  superior  order,  namely,  the  spiritual,  represented  on 
earth  by  the  Roman  Pontifl^  or  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  in  this  we  assert  for  the 
Papacy  not  a  temporal,  but  simply  a  spiritual  supremacy. 
That  nothing  difierent  was  claimed  for  the   Popes  or  that 
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they,  as  a^  matter  of  fact,  did  not  in  some  cases  exercise 
a  direct  temporal  supremacy,  we  will  not  assert.  It  was 
in  feudal  times  a  very  general  opinion  or  doctrine  of  theo- 
logians and  canonists,  that  the  Pope,  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  Head  of  the  Church,  was  the  suzerain  or  lord  paramount 
of  all  the  states  and  empires  of  the  world.  This  opinion 
or  doctrine  is  not  the  one  we  defend ;  and  with  regard  to 
all  cases  in  which  the  Pope  exercised  a  suzerainty  pr 
tepiporal  supremacy  over  temporal  princes,  either  to  invest 
or.  to  deprive  them  for  purely  temporal  reasons,  if  such 
cases  there  were,  we  think  M.  Gosselin^s  theory  offers  a 
very  satisfactory  explanation.  Certain  it  is,  that  several 
European  states  were  at  one  time  the  fiefs  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  their  sovereigns  vassals  of  the  Pope ;  but  'we  have 
always  supposed  this  was  by  virtue  of  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  those  states  and  the  Pope,  by  which  they 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See, 
not  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  rights  and  powers  of  the 
Papacy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  the  Pope  is 
spiritual  sovereign,  to  hinder  him  from  being  the  suzerain 
of  as  many  states  as  choose  to  vest  the  high  dominion  in 
him. 

The  relation  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Pope  was 
of  a  different  nature,  and  grew  neither  out  of  the  Pope's 
spiritual  supremacy,  nor  out  of  his  alleged  temporal  su- 
premacy, except  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  Doubtless, 
there  was  between  the  Papacy  and  the  German  empire, 
the  same  relation  which  always  and  everywhere  exists 
between  the  spiritual  power  and  the  temporal,  but  there 
was  also  another  and  a  peculiar  relation,  a  relation  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope  as  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome. 
The  Pope  raised  Charlemagne,  Patrician  of  Rome,  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  associated  him  with  himself  as  co- 
adjutor in  the  temporal  government  of  the.  States  of  the 
Church.  The  emperor,  as  such,  was,  strictly  speaking,  an 
officer  of  the  Papal  government,  and  therefore  the  Pope,  as 
sovereign,  had  naturally  the  right  to  elect  and  crown  him. 
This  position,  as  coadjutor  of  the   Pope  in  the  government 
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of  the  Pope's  temporal  subjects,  the  Frankisb  emperors 
seem  to  have  for  the  most  part  respected ;  but  the  Fran- 
conian  and  Swabian  emperors  were  not  satisfied  with  it, 
and  laboured  to  change  it  for  that  of  sovereigns  of  Rome,  as 
was  Augustus  or  Constantine,  though  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. If  the  Pope  was  forcec^  to  concede  electors,  he 
retained  the  right  of  bestowing  or  withholding  the  imperial 
crown,  and  never  conceded  that  he  was  bound  to  crown  the 
candidate  presented.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  an 
emperor  crowned  by  the  Pope  had  no  political  authority 
in  Rome,  and  equally  idle  to  pretend  that  he  was,  except 
by  usurpation,  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  or  the  successor  of 
Augustus.  In  Rome  he  was  not  the  sovereign,  but  the 
coadjutor  of  the  sovereign^  and  sworn  protector  and  defender 
of  the  Holy  See  against  the  violence  of  its  enemies,  especially 
heretics  and  infideb. 

Neither  do  we  derive  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  in  the  States  of  the  Church  from  his  office  as  represen- 
tative of  the  spiritual  order.  We  have  never  pretended,  and 
are  far  from  pretending,  that  temporal  sovereignty,  strictly 
so  called,  is  in  any  case  inherent  in  the  Vicar. of  Christ, 
that  is  to  say,  a  temporal  authority  in'  temporals,  or  power 
to  govern  temporals,  in  the  respect  that  they  are  purely  tem- 
poral, and  for  temporal  ends.  The  Pope  may  have  such 
power,  as  may  bishops  and  simple  priests,  but  it  falls  unda^ 
the  category  of  temporal  power  in  general,  and  is  not  in« 
duded  in  the  grant  of  apostolic  or  sacerdotal  power.  Hence 
under  a  certain  aspect,  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  Louis  Na- 
poleon and  others  are  right  in  asserting  that,  in  the  present 
complication  of  Italian  affairs,  the  political  question  is  dii^ 
tinguishable  from  the  religious  question.  The  Pope  has,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  a  universal  spiritual  authority 
over  temporals  in  the  respect  that  they  have  spiritual  rela* 
tions,  but  his  authority  as  temporal  sovereign  of  the  Romnn 
States  is  quite  distinguishable  from  this  spiritual  authority, 
and  is  in  its  own  nature  as  temporal  as  that  of  Francis 
Joseph  as  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  as  that  of  Victor  Bmraa* 
nuel  as  king  of  Sardinia. 
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Yet  there  is  a  peculiarity  in-  the  case  which  we  have  all 
along  had  in  mind.  Though  the  sovereignty  in  its  own 
nature  is  temporal,  yet  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  govern  is 
not  purely  temporal.  These  States  are  not  precisely  the 
domain  of  the  Pope;  for  be  is,  after  all,  their  administrator 
rather  than  their  sovereign.  He  is  not  elected  sovereign  df 
those  States,  but  is  elected  bishop  of  Rome,  and  therefore 
Pope,  or  supreme  visible  head  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  because 
be  is  Pope  that  he  exercises  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 
them.  They  are  States  of  the  Church ;  the  sovereignty  is 
vested  in  the  Holy  See,  and  therefore  is  a  right  of  the 
spiritual  society,  and  invested  with  the  spiritual  characteif 
which  attaches  to  all  the  rights  or  goods  of  the  Church. 
Here  is  the  reason  why,  though  we  can  distinguish,  we 
cannot  practically  separate  the  political  from  the  religious 
question  in  the  recent  act  of  wresting  ^Emilia,  or  Romagna, 
from  the  Holy  See,  and  annexing  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia. There  is  in  the  act,  not  simply  a  political  crime 
punishable  by  the  civil  authority,  but  a  sin  against  the 
Church,  the  sin  designated  in  all  times  under  the  name  of 
sacrilege,  *not  only  because  it  despoils  the  Holy  See  of  its 
goods^  but  because  it  appropriates  to  profane  uses  what  was 
devoted  to  sacred  uses.  The  Church,  by  her  divine  consti- 
tution, it  may  be  conceded,  was  not  invested  with  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  these  States,  nor  any  right  to  appropriate 
the  government  of  them  to  herself.  But  when  they  came 
Intimately  into  her  possession,  and  she  became^  whether 
by  the  act  of  the  people,  or  the  concession  of  princes,  or  as 
first  occupant  of  the  vacant  throne,  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign, the  right  of  sovereignty  over  them  ceased  to  be  a 
laical  right,  and  became  a  right  of  the  spiritual  society,  and 
of  the  Pope  as  supreme  chief  of  that  society.  It  then  could 
not  be  attacked  without  attacking,  not  merely  a  temporal, 
but  also  a  spiritual  right,  and  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege. The  Pope,  in  his  capacity  as  temporal  ruler,  has  and 
can  have  no  authority,  even  to  alienate  them,  and  can  alienate 
them  only  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  and  then  only 
for  spiritual  reasons,  for  the  interests  of  reli^on,  of  which  he 
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is  supreme  judge.     Under  every  point  of  view,  then,  the 
political  question  is  complicated  with  the  spiritual. 

Treating  the  question  solely  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  were  we  at  liberty  to  do  so,  we  could  see  much  in  the 
policy  of  Count  Cavour,  to  which  we  should  not  object. 
As  a  European  statesman,  we  should  regard  the  political 
union  of  all  Italy  under  a  federal  or  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment, monarchical  or  republican,  as  a  desideratum.  But 
that  union  is  impracticable  so  long  as  the  north  and  south 
are  separated  by  the  Papal  government.  It  is  possible  only 
by  all  Italy  coming,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  supreme 
temporal  authority  of  the  Holy  Father,  or  by  dispossessing, 
the  Holy  See,  on  the  other,  and  establishing  a  laical  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  peninsula.  We  may  talk  as  we  please, 
except  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions,  the  union 
is  impracticable,  ^nd  Italy  must  remain  divided,  and  there- 
fore too  weak  to  suffice  for  itself  against  either  Austria 
or  FraiTce,  and  the  intrigues,  either  of  Russia  or  •  of  Great 
Britain.  The  thing  is  so,  and  we  cannot  help  it.  The 
several  States  of  the  peninsula,  the  Papal,  as  well  as  the 
others,  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the  alliances  the^  are  able 
to  form  out  of  Italy.  The  Pope,  when  his  temporal  power 
was  greatest,  could  maintain  the  exercise  of  even  his  spiritual 
independence  only  by  playing  off  one  state  or  empire 
against  another — the  Franks  against  the  Longobards,  the 
Italian  Republics,  and  subsequently,  Sicily  and  Naples 
against  the  emperor,  and  the  emperor  against  the  Republics, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Italian  nobles,  France  against 
Germany,  and  Germany  against  France.  To  protect  him- 
self against  the  Hohenstaufen,  he  invested  Charles  of 
Anjou,  a  French  prince,  with  the  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
and  soon  had  to  call  on  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  to  protect 
him  against  Charles,  his  own  creature  and  vassal.  In  more 
recent  times  be  has  preserved  his  States  only  by  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  great  Powers,  while  he  has  seldom  been 
able  to  conduct  the  aflPairs  of  his  government  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  owing  to  her  divisions,  Italy  has  sunk 
to  a /^geographical  expression.*"     The  first  alternative,  the 
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union  of  Italy  as  a  federal  state  under  the  eifective  pre^ 
sidency  of  the  Pope,  or  its  union  as  a  monarchy  with  the 
Pope  for  sovereign,  would  in  our  judgment  be  the  best  for 
Italy  herself  and  for  European  society.  But  that  is  im- 
practicable; the  Popes,  themselves,  have  never  desired  it, 
and  the  Powers  will  never  consent  to  it.  What  remains? 
If  the  present  state  of  things  is  not  to  continue,  nothing 
remains  but  the  second  alternative,  the  dispossession  of  the 
Holy  See  and  the  establishment  of  a  laical  government, 
monarchical  or  republican,  for  the  whole  peninsula.  This 
is  alike  the  policy  of  Count  Cavour  and  of  Mazzini,  only 
the  former  would  have  a  monarchical,  the  latter  a  republican 
government.  Each,  however,  aims  at  getting  rid  of  the 
papal  government,  and  at  establishing  Italian  unity.  As  a 
mere  statesman,  governed  by  political  reasons  alone,  we 
should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  adopt  what  is  appa- 
rently the  policy  of  Count  Cavour,  and  favor  the  annexation 
of  the  whole  of  Italy  to  Piedmont,  under  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  without  a  violation  of 
vested  rights. 

But  it  has  been  our  purpose  in  the  whole  of  this  article  to 
show  that  politics  cannot  be  wholly  separated  from  religion, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  temporal  order  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  those  of  the  spiritual  order.  The 
Sardinian  Government  has  no  more  right  to  annex  the  Papal 
States,  or  any  portion  of  them,  to  Piedmont,  without  the 
Papal  consent,  than  I  have  to  appropriate  my  neighbour's 
purse  without  his  permission,  and  the  Pope  cannot  give  his 
consent,  unless,  in  his  judgment,  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  welfare  of  souls  demand  it,  which  apparently  he  judges 
not  to  be  the  case.  Violence  may  be  used,  but  violence 
is  always  criminal,  and  against  the  Pope  is  sacrilegious. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  Catholics  who,  for  themselves, 
think  the  interests  of  religion  would  be  promoted  by  the 
Pope^s  ceasing  to  be  a  temporal  sovereign,  and  by  his  per- 
mitting all  Italy  to  become  united  under  Victor  Emmanuel, 
who  would,  in  that  case,  change  his  title  from  King  of 
Sardinia  to  King  of  Italy;  but   the  Pope  is  the  divinely 
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appointed  judge  in  the  case,  and  bis  judgment  in  all  spiritual 
matters  must  be  ours.  It  has  always  be?n  the  policy  of  the 
Popes  to  keep  every  great  Power  as  far  from  Rome  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  preserve  their  spiritual  independence  and 
freedom  of  action  in  the  government  of  the  Church  and  the 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  aifairs.  We  know  from  history 
the  position  of  the  Pope  placed  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  a  great  Power.  How  often  have  the  German  emperors 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  election,  and  pretended  to 
depose  and  to  create  Popes  to  suit  themselves  ?  Who  forgets 
the  terrible  evils  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries, 
pr  those  in  the  thirteenth,  when  Charles,  of  Anjou,  inter- 
posed and  forced  the  election  of  a  French  Pope,  Martin  IV., 
wholly  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  used  as  his  creature? 
Would  we  renew  those  evils  P  Do  we  want  a  new  ^<  Sicilian 
Vespers,"  and  a  new  "  Babylonian  Captivity  ?  "  Were  Sar- 
dinia to  gain  all  Italy,  where  is  the  Pope  to  reside?  At 
Rome,  to  be  claimed  and  treated  as  a  subject  of  the  King  ? 
How  much  better  off  would  he  be  than  when  the  powerful 
Counts  of  Tusculum  held  him  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  pujt 
him  to  death  when  he  did  not  comply  with  their  wishes,  or 
placed  a  boy  twelve  years  old  on  the  Papal  throne  ?  Looking 
.to  the  interest  of  the  Church,  and  regarding,  as  we  ought  to 
jregard,  religious  interests  ,as  paramount  to  all  others,  we 
cannot  view  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  a  consolidated 
government  as  at  fiU  desirable,  unless  the  Pope  himself  be  its 
supreme  chief. 

We  are  not*— waiving  the  question  of  right--^sorry  to  see 
the  Duchies  annexed  to  Sardinia,  for  we  do  not  think  it 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  either  temporal  or  spiritual  in- 
terests, that  Sardiqia  should  be  strong  enough  to  make  her 
alliance  worth  counting.  Waiving  the  original  sin  of 
Napoleon  III.  in  making  an  unprovoked  and  therefore  an 
uqjust  war  on  Austria,  his  error  in  policy  has  been  in 
consenting  to  the  union  of  Bomagna  to  SjGurdinia.  The 
best  practicable  policy  under  the  circumstances,  alike  for 
the  temporal  interests  of  Italy  and  the  spiritual  interests  of 
^be  Churchy  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  to  leave  the  Pope  in 
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possession  of  all  his  estates,  Austria  in  possession  of  Venetia, 
and  placing  the  two  Sicilies  under  a  Bonapartist  prince,  and 
giving  all  the  rest  to  Sardinia.  The  Pope,  Austria,  and 
Sardinia  would  be  strong  enough  to  match  France  and 
Naples,  and  France  and  Naples  would  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  Austria  and  Sardinia,  even  backed  by  British  influence; 
and  this,  we  apprehend,  will  prove  in  the  end  the  settlement 
of  the  Italian  question.  Sardinia  to-day  is  anti-Papal  and 
anti-Austrian,  but  she  is  not  likely  to  remain  permanently 
either.  France  has  enabled  her  to  annex  Lombardy ; 
British  diplomacy  has  aided  her  to  annex  the  Duchies 
and  Romagna;  but  France  has  taken  from  her  Savoy  and 
Nice,  and  will  resist  her  further  expansion,  and  she  will  yet 
need  the  alliance  of  both  Austria  and  the  Pope  to  protect 
her  against  French  ambition  on  the  side  of  Naples,  which 
we  make,  no  doubt,  unless  England  is  prepared  to  fight 
for  Sicily,  will  revert  to  a  Murat,  and  thus  become  as  much 
an  appendage  of  France  as  Venetia  is  of  Austria.  In 
that  case,  Sardinia  will  restore  Romagna  to  the  Holy  See, 
become  reconciled  with  the  Pope,  and  resume  her  position 
as  a  Catholic  power.  Her  interest  then  will  unite  her  to 
Austria. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  had  incurred  the  major  excommuni- 
cation, decreed  by  the  Canons  against  all  who  invade  the 
Papal  Territory,  or  undertake  to  despoil  the  Holy  See  of 
any  of  its  possessions,  and  the  Pope  could  do  no  less  than 
pronounce  it.  The  excommunication,  though  at  present  it 
only  exasperates  the  Piedmontese  authorities,  will  ultimately 
have  its  effect.  The  Piedmontese  are  neither  heretics  nor 
infidels ;  they  are  Catholic,  and  will  remain  Catholic.  It  is 
not  in  them  to  be  anything  else.  But  they  are  Italians; 
that  is  to  say,  they  can,  without  difficulty,  be  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  They  can,  with  a  firm  Catholic  faith 
under  their  impulsive  nature,  say  and  do  an  infinity  of  things 
in  direct  hostility  to  what  their  faith  requires  of  them,  hold 
the  Pope  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  insult, 
abuse,  or  even  assassinate  him.  If  they  were  Germans, 
Englishmen,  or  Americans,  we  should  never  expect  to  find 
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them  returning  to  their  obedience;  for  Englishmen,  Ameri- 
cans, and  Germans  aim  to  be  self-consistent,  and  when  they 
do  not  choose  to  square  their  practice  with  their  theory, 
they  square  their  theory  with  their  practice.  The  govern- 
ment may,  for  a  time,  remain  under  the  Papal  excommuni- 
cation, but  gradually  the  fact  of  the  excommunication,  in 
spite  of  the  precautions  of  the  government,  will  become 
known  to  the  Sardinian  clergy  and  people,  and  the  govern- 
ment will  find  itself  losing  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In 
the  mean  time  changes  will  go  on,  and  new  moves  'on  the 
political  chess-board  will  demand  new  combinations,  and  a 
new  ministry  will  seek  to  be  relieved  from  ecclesiastical 
censures.  A  compromise  of  some  sort  will  be  effected,  and 
peace  will  be  made. 

The  present  condition  of  parties  in  Piedmont  will  not  long 
continue  ;  for,  after  all,  under  the  Piedmont  constitution, 
there  is  some  freedom  of  thought,  some  freedom  of  discus- 
sion— publicity,  political  life.  Count  Cavour  has  committed 
a  grand  blunder  in  excluding  from  the  Parliament  the  old 
conservative  party,  for  he  will  find  a  worse  enemy  in  the 
advanced  liberals  he  has  admitted.  The  radicals  are  strong, 
and  will  give  him  trouble  ;  and  in  order  to  sustain  the 
monarchy  and  public  order  against  them,  he  will  need  the 
support  of  the  party  now  excluded.  As  the  liberals  or 
radicals,  whose  hero  is  Garibaldi,  and  whose  oracle  is  Maz- 
zini,  become  more  violent,  Cavour  will  be  obliged  to  be- 
come more  conservative,  and  to  seek  his  support  in  the 
Catholic  instincts  and  religious  convictions  of  the  people. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  find  constitutionalism  failing  in  Sar- 
dinia. It  has  made  a  bad  beginning,  it  is  true,  for  Count 
Cavour,  who  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  ministers 
of  state  in  Europe,  coupled  constitutionalism  in  Sardinia 
with  the  creation  of  Italian  unity,  and  thus  brought  it  into 
<J6nflict  with  the  Papacy,  which  otherwise  would  have  favored 
it.  We  are  aware  that  in  Sardinia,  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
a  party,  respectable  alike  for  its  numbers  and  its  social 
position,  opposed  to  all  political  innovations,  with  no  confi- 
dence in  constitutionalism,  and  sincerely  attached  to  absolu- 
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tism.  The  members  of  this  party  are  attached  to  the  Church, 
and  generally  contrive  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  in  her 
name,  or  her  interest,  that  they  oppose  political  changes. 
But  Count  Cavour  should  have  known  that  these  men  are 
always  the  friends  of  the  established  order,  and  are  pre- 
cisely those  on  whom  he  must  rely,  not  to  introduce  consti- 
tutionalism, but  to  sustain  it  after  it  has  been  introduced. 
Men  who  love  religion,  who  reverence  the  Church,  and  who 
really  have  a  conscience,  respect  vested  rights ;  and  if  they 
oppose  innovations,  it  is  not  only  because  they  are  averse  to 
changes,  but  because  changes  and  innovations  in  the  esta- 
blished order  are  seldom  attempted  without  violence  to  exist- 
ing rights.  Count  Cavour  might  well  disregard  the  via 
inertuB  of  the  conservative  party,  but  he  went  further  and 
offended  their  sense  of  justice  and  religion,  and  made  them 
active  against  him.  He  must,  if  he  wishes  to  have  his 
memory  honored  or  his  work  remain,  exert  himself  to  re- 
pair his  blunder,  and  make  it  the  interest  and  the  duty  of 
that  party  to  give  him  its  support.  His  great  error  is  in 
attaching  more  importance  to  the  national  than  to  the  consti- 
tutional question,  and  in  aiming  to  make  Italy  one,  rather  than 
Sardinia  really  free,  prosperous,  and  happy  under  the  new 
constitution.  He  has  been  more  ambitious  of  governing  a 
large  state  than  a  constitutional  state.  This  has  been  the 
source  of  all  his  crimes,  blunders,  and  sacrilege.  It  is  this 
that  has  caused  his  tergiversations,  his  falsehoods,  diplomatic 
lies,  and  his  contempt  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  rights 
of  his  neighbours ;  and  it  is  this  that  will  yet,  if  he  does  not 
take  care,  make  his  name  execrated  by  his  countrymen  as 
long  as  it  remains  unforgotten.  He  might  have  consolidated 
the  constitutionalism  of  Carlo  Alberto  without  offending 
either  the  Pope  or  Austria,  or  disturbing  the  consciences  of 
any  portion  of  the  subjects  of  his  king.  At  present  he 
stands  before  the  world  as  a  great  bad  man. 

After  all,  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Even  in  politics 
a  firm  adherence  to  right  is  the  true  policy  for  states  and 
empires,  and  only  such  changes  and  reforms  as  are  in 
accordance  with    the  rights   of  individuals  and  nations  are 
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ever  really  advantageoug.  Those  made  against  right, 
against  justice,  and  in  defiance  of  legitimate  authority, 
always  carry  along  with  them  a  curse  that  more  than 
neutralizes  all  the  good  they  are  able  to  efiect.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  most  reformers  that  they  create  a  false 
issue  before  the  public,  and  make  themselves  enemies 
where  they  might  have  friends,  by  seeking  to  introduce 
their  reforms  against  instead  of  in  accordance  with  autho* 
rity.  They  violate  a  principle,  the  maintenance  of  which 
is  of  the  last  necessity  for  public  order,  public  freedom, 
and  national  prosperity.  No  doubt  there  were  in  the 
sixteenth  century  great  and  crying  abuses,  though  not  so 
great  as  in  some  preceding  centuries,  but  by  attempting 
to  reform  them  in  defiance  of  authority,  and  in  violation 
of  vested  rights,  the  Reformers  only  brought  a  curse  on 
themselves,  and  created  new  evils  of  another  sort  more 
fatal  than  those  they  sought  to  redress.  This  will  always 
be  the  case,  for  there  is  a  moral  Governor  of  the  universe, 
who  always  sooner  or  later  avenges  his  outraged  laws. 
Aside  from  the  papal  government  and  the  Austrian  in  the 
hereditary  States,  we  cannot  point  to  a  single  continental 
government  in  Europe  whose  title  has  been  honestly  ac- 
quired or  maintained  without  violence  or  iniquity.  Hence 
in  no  state  has  the  government  the  affection  of  its  subjects, 
or  can  sustain  itself  except  by  force  of  arms.  The  penalty 
of  the  original  sin  is  visited  upon  them,  and  the  transgres* 
sions  of  the  fathers  descend  upon  the  children  to  third  and 
fourth  generation.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  proves 
that  no  nation  can  forsake  God,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
violate  right,  trample  on  justice,  and  practise  iniquity,  with 
impunity. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  Catholic  can  have  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Papal  States  except  that  expressed  by 
the  Pope  himself.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  by  all 
the  arguments  or  reasonings  we  find  in  many  6f  the  recent 
Pastorals  of  the  bishops  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  We 
cannot  believe  it  necessary  to  maintain  when  defending 
Catholicity  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  alleged  abuses 
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of  the  temporal  government  of  the  Pope,  that  the  Pope  as 
temporal  sovereign  is  the  same  to  us  as  any  other  sovereign, 
and  when  the  question  is  as  to  supporting  that  government 
against  those  who  would  secularize  it,  to  maintain  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  therefore  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  That  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Pope  serves  the  interests  of  religion  we  are  bound  to 
believe,  because  the  Holy  Father  who  is  the  judge  has  so 
declared,  but  that  the  Church  would  £pul,  or  the  Pope  be 
unable  to  discharge  bis  functions  as  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
were  he  to  cease  to  be  a  temporal  prince,  we  do  not  believe. 
Our  Lord  founded  his  Church  on  Peter,  and  th^  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  Our  trouble  is  not  there. 
The  Pope  can  maintain  his  spiritual  independence  in  some 
way ;  if  in  no  other,  by  taking  refuge  again  in  the  cata- 
combs, or  by  suffering  martyrdom,  as  did  his  predecessors 
for  over  three  hundred  years,  from  St.  Peter  downward  to 
St.  Sylvester^  The  renewal  of  the  martyr  ages  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  very  injurious  to  the  Church  or  the  salva^ 
tion  of  Souls.  The  Church  has  lost  groiind  by  being  too 
much  mixed  up  with  a  worldly  policy,  by  her  children 
relying  too  much  on  the  friendship  of  princes  and  states, 
and  not  depending  enough  on  the  naked  truth  to  sustain  them. 
But  we  fear  for  those  who  wish  to  secularize  the  Papal 
States,  and  to  carry  out  what  they  regard  as  a  wise  and  pro- 
found policy  without  regard  to  right  or  justice.  Nothing 
is  better  settled  than  that  we  may  not  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  Were  we  fully  convinced  of  the  desirableness 
of  Count  Cavour^s  policy  in  itself  considered,  we  should 
still  condemn  the  course  he  and  his  master  Victor  Emmanuel 
have  taken,  because  it  is  a  course  they  have  neither  a 
moral  nor  a  political  right  to  take.  No  man  has  the  moral 
right  to  seek  even  a  good  end  by  immoral  means,  or  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  own  country  at  the  expense  of 
the  rights  of  another.  It  is  not  so  much  the  simple  annex- 
ation of  Romagna  by  Victor  Emmanuel  to  his  own  domi- 
nions without  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  as  it  is  the  violation 
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of  right,  and  the  sacrilege  involved,  that  is  the  eviL  If 
the  annexation  had  been  made  with  the  free  concurrence  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  say. 
We  hold  that  a  scrupulous  respect  for  international  right 
is  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  sovereigns,  to  the  strong  as 
well  as  to  the  weak,  for  the  strong  to-day  may  be  the 
weak  to-morrow.  The  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  by  Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  blow  struck  at  the  sacredness 
of  his  own,  and  already  has  France  made  him  fed  it  in 
compelling  him  to  cede  to  her  Savoy  and  Nice.  If  he 
respects  not  the  rights  of  others,  how  can  he  expect  others 
to  respect  his?  Iniquity  propagates  itself.  When  Austria 
recovers  from  her  temporary  embarrassment,  and  France, 
perhaps,  is  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with  Great  Britain, 
or  is  embarrassed  by  an  imbecile  regency,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  Austrian  army  not  only  from  restoring  the 
Grand  Dukes,  but  from  re-annexing  Piedmont  to  Lom- 
bardy,  and  re-establishing  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom ?  The  plebiscite  relied  on  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and 
may  take  away  to- marrow  what  it  gives  to-day.  If  the 
people  either  of  their  own  motion  or  as  stirred  up  by 
foreign  emissaries  have  the  right  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  their  legitimate  sovereign  and  give  themselves  to 
another,  and  that  other  his  enemy,  which  would  in  old 
times  have  been  called  rebellion  and  treason,  what  guaranty 
has  Victor  Emmanuel  that  his  old  or  his  new  subjects 
will  obey  him  any  longer  than  it  suits  their  caprice?  No 
crown  is  safe,  no  throne  is  secure,  and  all  established  order, 
all  legitimate  government  becomes  impracticable,  if  the 
new  doctrine  of  imperial  France  and  Sardinia  is  to  prevail. 
It  is  democracy  in  its  worst  form,  in  its  bad,  without  its 
good. 

Here  is  the  terrible  evil  of  the  recent  acts  of  the  Sar- 
dinian government,  sanctioned  or  acquiesced  in  by  his  most 
serene  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  In  them  a 
blow  is  struck  at  all  government,  and  therefore  at  society 
itself,  for  society  is  impossible  without  government.  The 
cause   of  the  Pope  is   the  cause  of   all    sovereigns,  of  all 
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legitimate  government,  whether  monarchical  or  republican, 
of  society,  of  the  human  race ;  and  we  regret  that  we  are  too 
old  to  bind  on  a  knapsack,  shoulder  a  musket,  and  march  to 
his  defence  as  a  soldier  under  the  brave  Lamoriciere.  All 
Greece  armed  to  avenge  on  Paris  the  rape  of  Helen  ;  all  the 
Catholic  world  should  arm  to  avenge  the  rape  of  ^Emilia, 
and  vindicate  the  cause  of  political  justice.  We  see  now 
what  the  world  has  lost  by  the  changes  which  have  rendered 
impracticable  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  supremacy  of  the 
Papacy  over  temporal  sovereigns,  that  while  the  judicial 
power  remains,  the  executive  power  is  crippled*  The  present 
is  precisely  one  of  those  cases  when  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord 
has  need  to  intervene  with  the  full  spiritual  authority  to 
vindicate  outraged  humanity,  and  the  laws  of  God  set  at 
naught.  It  is  because  such  cases  as  the  present  are  constantly 
occurring,  when  the  last  refuge  of  violated  truth,  and  justice, 
and  humanity,  is  the  Papacy,  that  we  have  felt  it  not  in* 
opportune  nor  unnecessary  to  recall  the  minds  of  the  faithful, 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  therefore  of  the 
Pope  as  its  representative  on  earth.  Jt  has  been  the  forget* 
fulness  of  that  supremacy  that  has  emboldened  professedly 
Catholic  sovereigns  to  despoil  the  Holy  See,  and  to  defy  the 
censures  of  the  Church.  Gallicanism  and  Gosselinism  have 
prepared  the  way  for  what  we  see,  and  made  even  some 
Catholics  doubt  the  propriety  of  excommunicating  a  king, 
especially  a  king  who  pretends  to  head  the  movement  for 
political  freedom  and  national  independence.  It  would  with- 
out asserting  the  power  we  have  claimed  for  the  Pope  be 
difficult  to  justify  the  excommunication  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  his  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors.  It  is  because  we 
hold  the  Pope  has  that  power  from  God,  that  we  approve  the 
spiritual  censures  with  which  he  brands  the  despoilers  of  the 
Holy  See. 

However,  it  is  not  for  us  componere  lites  between  Catho- 
lics, any  more  than  it  is  to  foretell  what  is  to  be  the  final 
solution  of  the  present  Italian  and  Roman  questions.  We 
place  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  assert,  as  in  duty 
bound,  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order;  we  defend  the 
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excommunication,  and  we  do  so  in  the  interest  alike  of  religion 
and  politics,  and  without  abating  in  the  least  our  confidence 
in  constitutionalism,  or  our  sympathy  with  the  Sardinian 
movement  80  far,  as  it  is  a  movement  in  favor  of  constitu- 
tional goveitiment,  oi^  abandoning  our  hopes  for  the  brave 
Piedmontese,  who  are  now  suffering  for  the  faults  of  their 
rulers.  We  go  as  faf  as  the  Holy  Father  goes,  but  no  farther. 
We  condemn  the  stirring  up  by  Sardinian  agents  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Romagna,  and  the  annexation  of  that  portion  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  to  Sardinia ;  but  we  do  not  condemn 
the  constitution  given  to  his  kingdom  by  Carlo  Alberto,  or 
feel  that  we  are  called  upon  to  swing  round  to  the  side  of 
despotism,  or  to  seek  to  re-establish  Austrian  prepotence  in 
the  Italian  peninsula.  We  trust  Victor  Emmanuel,  who, 
though  not  much  of  a  man,  if  what  we  bear  be  true,  is  yet 
a  Catholic  in  his  faith,  will  return  to  his  senses,  learn  that  he 
can  do  all  the  good  to  his  subjects  that  he  is  prepared  to  do, 
without  incurring  aiiy  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church.  The  Pope  has  spoken, 
but  We  do  not^think  it  our  duty  to  throw  in  our  impertinent 
voice  to  aid  lA  making  the  breach  wider  than  it  is.  No 
Catholic  can  defend  the  king,  no  Catholic  should  wish  to  do 
it,  but  we  should  all  pray  for  peace  between  him  and  the 
Holy  Father. 
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By  Arthur  Pbinbhyn  Stakley,  M.A.    London,  1868. 

2.  The  MiecellaneotM  Works  of  Thomas  Arnold,  DM. 
Second  American  Edition.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1846. 

It  may  seem  out  o{  season  to  introduce  to  our  readers  the 
name  and  writings  of  a  man  dead  nearly  twtoty  years. 
Yet    the    questions    which    habitually    occupied    Arnold'^ 
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mind  are  so  intimately  allied  with  those  which  now  agitate 
the  world,  that  an  exposition  of  them,  however  brief,  cannot 
fail  to  interest.  Dr.  Arnold  was  a  deep  thinker,  and  his 
tongue  was  a  clear,  eloquent,  and  fearless  exponent  of  his 
thought.  The  position  that  he  took  on  the  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Question,  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  connects  his 
name  with  two  of  the  most  important  events  of  Modern 
English  History. 

The  Biography  of  Arnold,  by  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, was  first  published  in  1844i.  The  edition  before  us, 
that  of  1858,  is  the  eighth.  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Stanley 
was,  for  five  years,  a  pupil  of  Rugby  School,  we  say  enough 
to  prove  that  the  composition  of  his  book,  whatever  may  be 
its  literary  merits — and  they  are  many — was  a  labour  of  love. 
Few  ever  stamped  so  deep  an  impress  of  their  own  indivi* 
duality  on  the  minds  of  others,  ever  exercised,  in  their 
sphere,  so  mighty  and  lasting  an  influence  as  Arnold. .  The 
Rugby  boys  were  passionately  attached  to  him ;  and  no 
public  school  attained  a  greater  celebrity  in  ^the  English 
universities  than  Rugby  during  Amold'*s  administration. 
Tom  BrowrCs  School  Days  have  made  the  monotonous,  un- 
romantic  scenery  round  Rugby  classic  ground.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  last  chapter  of  that  frank,  whole-hearted 
English  book  without  a  swelling  heart  and  tear-dimmed 
eye,  without  treasuring  up  the  name  of  Arnold  as  one  of 
those  which  we  never  willingly  let  die  from  the  memory. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  life  of  a  literary  man  presents 
few  attractions.  Its  interest  is  purely  psychological ;  the 
stage  on  which  it  is  acted  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  and 
the  actors  are  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  lacks  the  external, 
brilliant  dramatism  of  the  soldier^s  or  statesman's  careeer, 
and  can  make  little  impression  on  an  age  whose  watchwords 
are  exteriority  and  material  progress.  But  to  the  educated 
man,  to  the  earnest  student  who  would  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  of  things,  such  a  life  is  replete  with  interest. 
There  is  no  better  method  of  studying  public  events,  than 
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by  contemplating  them  in  the  lights  and  sbado.ws  whiqh  they 
cast  on  a  gifted  and  high-minded  soul. 

Thomas  Arnold  was  worn  at  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  179-5.  He  was  for  four  years  a  pupil  of  Win- 
chester High  School,  whence  he  went,  in  1811,  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  was  elected,  in  181«5,  a  Fellow, 
of  Oriel  College.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was 
succeeded  in  this  Fellowship  by  one  whose  views  were, 
somewhat  later,  to  be  so  totally  opposed  to  his;  against 
whom  and  the  party  of  which  he  qonsidered  him  the  head» 
he  was  to  war  with  tongue  and  pen  to  his  last  breath.  We 
allude  to  the  illustrious  English  Oratoriap,  the  very  Reverend 
John  Henry  Newman.  History  and  Geography  were,  from 
earliest  youth,  Arnold'^s  favourite  studies.  Before  he  wenfc 
to  Winchester,  England  had  entered  on  that  gigantic  strug«- 
gle  against  Napoleon,  which,  beginning  with  the  victories 
of  Badajoz,  Talavera,  and  Yittoria  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
triumphantly  closed  on  the  Belgian  plain  of  Waterloo. 
Young  Amold^s  residence  at  a  seaport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing 
those  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  stirring 
events  of  the  time,  who  had  fought  under  Nelson  and  par- 
ticipated with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  the  fatigues  and 
glory  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.  This  naturally  tended 
to  develope  his  historic  tastes.  At  Winchester  he  applied 
with  new  zeal  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice,  in  the  boy  of  fourteen,  the  indications  of  that  critical 
turn  of  mind  and  sober  historical  scepticism  which  led  to 
such  brilliant  results  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  friend, 
the  illustrious  Niebuhr.  In  one  of  his  school-boy  letters^ 
he  expresses  his  indignation  at  ^'  the  numerous  boasts  which 
are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin  writers  —  I 
verily  believe,^  he  continues,  ^^  that  half  at  least  of  the 
Roman  history  is,^  if  not  totally  false,  at  least  scandalously 
exaggerated.  How  far  different  are  the  modest,  unaffected, 
and  impartial  narrations  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Xenophon.*' 

Corpus  Christi   was,   when  Arnold  entered,    one   of  the 
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smallest  of  the  Oxford  Colleges,  but  it  numbered  among  its 
under-graduates  men  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence, — 
Justice  Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  poet.  Professor  Buckland, 
and  Eeble,  the  poet  of  the  Puseyites,  whose  Christian  Year 
contains  some  of  the  sweetest  sacred  lyrics  in  the  language. 
Coleridge  thus  describes  college  life  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 
its  influence  on  Arnold. 

"  We  were  a  small  society  in  Corpus,  the  members  rather  imder 
the  usual  age,  and  with  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  ability 
and  scholarship.  Our  mode  of  tuition  was  in  harmony  with  these 
circumstances;  not  by  private  lectures,  but  in  classes  of  such  a 
size  as  excited  emulation,  and  made  us  careful  in  the  exact  and 
neat  reading  of  the  original,  yet  not  so  numerous  as  to  prevent 
individual  attention  on  the  tutor's  part,  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
each  pupil's  turn  and  talents.  In  addition  to  the  books  read  in 
lecture,  the  tutor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  settled  with  each 
student  upon  some  book  to  be  read  by  himself  in  private,  and 
prepared  for  the  public  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  in 
Hall :  and  with  this  book,  something  on  paper,  either  analysis  of 
it,  or  remarks  upon  it,  was  expected  to  be  produced,  which  in* 
suied  that  the  book  should  have  really  been  read.  It  has  often 
struck  me  since,  that  this  whole  plan,  which  is  now,  I  believe,  in 
common  use  in  the  University,  was  well  devised  for  the  tuition  of 
young  men  of  our  age.  We  were  not  entirely  set  free  from  the 
leading-strings  of  the  school;  accuracy  was  cared  for;  we  were 
accustomed  to  viva  voce  rendering  and  viva  voce  question  and 
answer  in  our  lecture-room,  before  an  audience  of  fellow-students, 
whom  we  sufficiently  respected ;  at  the  same  time,  the  additional 
reading  trusted  to  ourselves  alone,  prepared  us  for  accurate  private 
study,  and  for  our  final  exhibition  in  the  schools. 

"  One  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was,  that  we  lived  on  the 
most  familiar  terms  with  each  other.  We  might  be,  indeed  we 
were,  somewhat  boyish  in  manner  and  in  the  liberties  we  took 
with  each  other ;  but  our  interest  in  literature,  ancient  and  moden^ 
and  in  all  the  stirring  matters  of  that  stirring  time,  was  not  boyish. 
We  debated  the  Classic  and  Romantic  question ;  we  discussed 
poetry  and  history,  logic  and  philosophy ;  or  we  fought  over  the 
Peninsula  battles  and  the  Continental  campaigns  with  the  energy  of 
disputants  personally  concerned  in  them.     Our  habits  were  inex- 
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pensive  and  temperate  :  one  break-up  party  was  held  in  the  Junior 
Common  Room  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  which  we  indulged  our 
genius  more  freely,  and  our  merriment,  to  say  the  truth,  was 
somewhat  exuberant  and  noisy ;  but  the  authorities  wisely  forbore 
too  strict  an  inquiry  into  this. 

"  A  society  thus  circumstanced  was  exactly  one  most  likely  to 
influence  strongly  the  character  of  such  a  lad  as  Arnold  was  at  his 
election.     He  came  to  us  in  Lent  Term,  1811,  from  Winchester, 
winning  his  election  against  several  very  respectable  candidates. 
He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance^  as  well  as  in  age ;  but  we  saw 
in  a  very  short  time  that  he  was  quite  equal   to  take  his  part 
in  the  arguments  of  the  Common  Room ;  and  he  was,  I  rather 
think,  admitted  by  Mr.  Cooke  at  once  into  his  senior  class.     As 
he  was  equal,  so  was  he  ready  to  take  part  in  our  discussions. 
He  was  fond  of  conversation  on  serious  matters,  and  vehement  in 
argument ;  fearless,  too,  in  advancing  his  opinions — which,*  to  say 
the  truth,  often  startled  us  a  good  deal ;  but  he  was  ingenuous  and 
candid,  and  though  the  fearlessness  with  which,  young  as  he  was, 
he  advanced  his   opinions   might  have  seemed  to  betoken    pre- 
sumption, yet   the   good   temper  with  which  he  bore  retort  or 
rebuke,   relieved  him  from    this   imputation;    he   was  bold   and 
warm,  because,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  he  saw  very  clearly, 
and  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  but  I  never  saw  in  him  even 
then  a  grain  of  vanity  or  conceit.     I  have  said  that  some  of  his 
opinions  startled  us  a  good  deal ;   we  were,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  Tories  in  Church  and  State,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they 
were,  and  not  very  tolerant  of  the  disposition  which  he  brought 
with  him   to  question  their  wisdom.     Many  and  long  were   the 
conflicts  we  had,  and  with  unequal  numbers.     I  think  I  have  seen 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Common  Room  engaged  with  him  at  once, 
with  little  order  or  consideration,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  not 
always  with  great  scrupulosity  as  to  the  fairness  of  our  arguments. 
This  was  attended  by  no  loss  of  regard,  and  scarcely  ever,  or  sel- 
dom, by  even  momentary  loss  of  temper.     We   did  not  always 
convince  him — perhaps  we  ought  not  always   to  have  done  so — 
yet  in  the  end  a  considerable  'modification  of  his  opinions  was  pro- 
duced ;  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  written  at  a  much  later  period, 
he  mentions  this  change.     In  truth,  there  were  those  amongst  us 
calculated  to  produce  an  impression  on  his  affectionate  heart  and 
ardent  ingenuous  mind ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  more  we  saw 
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of  him,  and  the  more  we  battled  with  him,  the  more  manifestly 
did  we  respect  and  love  him.  The  feeling  with  which  we  argued, 
gave  additional  power  to  our  arguments  over  a  disposition  such  as 
his  ;  and  thus  he  became  attached  to  young  men  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  intellects  ;  his  love  for  each  taking  a  different  colour, 
more  or  less  blended  with  respect,  fondness,  or  even  humour,  accord- 
ing to  those  differences  ;  and  in  return  they  all  uniting  in  love  and 
respect  for  him." 

All  influence  worthy  of  the  name  is  personal  and  living. 
Books  sometimes  seize  hold  of  us  and  become  part  of  U8» 
assimilating  themselves  with  the  mind  as  food  does  with 
the  body.  Then  is  the  author's  triumph  complete ;  for  the 
written  word,  with  the  swiftness  and  brilliancy  of  the  gal- 
vanic current  flashing  through  two  vapors  and  forming  a 
new  chemical  compound,  leaps  finom  one  soul  to  another 
and  welds  the  two  into  one,  making  the  author'^s  thought 
our  thought,  and  his  inner  life  our  own.  The  eficct,  in  this 
case,  is  as  purely  personal  as  that  produced  by  the  orator. 
College  or  University  influence  is  also  personal.  Men  are 
educated  not  by  the  dead  letter,  but  by  the  living  spirit, 
not  by  dusty  tomes,  but  by  clear-minded,  energetic  fellow- 
men.  It  is  the  intellectual  society  that  exists  in  educational 
establishments  that  makes  them  deserve  the  name.  A  Col- 
lege must  be,  like  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  livii^  organism. 
A  student  is  assumed  into  membership  of  the  intellectiial 
body  and  animated  by  its  spirit,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
by  which  one  is  made,  by  baptism,  a.  Christian,  a  member 
of  Chrisf  s  mystic  body.  Books  and  theses  are  to  the  col- 
legiate or  university  organism,  what  the  veins  and  arteries 
are  to  the  physicsd  organism,  what  the  Sacraments  are  to 
the  mystic  organism  of  Christ's  Church.  Young  men  of 
various  intellectual  abilities,  of  various  religious,  national, 
and  social  opinions,  flock  to  a  university.  They  leave  the 
world  of  the  senses  to  enter  the  world  of  thought,  and,  as 
they  cross  its  sacred  precincts  they  breathe  a  new  air.  The 
sparks  thrown  off  in  the  friction,  for  generations  past,  of 
mind  on  mind,  has  heated  up  and  spiritualized  the  atmos- 
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phere.  The  new-comer  inhales  it,  and  is  taken  up  into  a 
kind  of  personal  union  with  the  soul  of  the  University. 
Action  and  reaction  ensue  between  him  and  the  kindred 
members  of  the  same  body  intellectual.  His  powers  are 
thus  gradually  developed,  and  he  goes  back  to  the  great 
battle  of  life  an  educated  man. 

When  this  intellectual  life  does  not  exist,  when  there  is 
no  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  no  love  of  mental  sparring  in  a 
school  or  college,  education  becomes  impossible.  A  young 
man  may  cram  his  head  with  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities, 
will  all  historic  names  and  dates  from  Adam  to  Napo- 
leon III.,  until  his  brain  is  ready  to  sink  in  sheer  exhaustion, 
beneath  its  load  of  learned  lumber,  and  yet  be  as  much  of 
a  mental  babe  as  on  the  day  he  paid  his  matriculation  fee. 
For  what  is  education  ?  It  is  the  leading  out  of  what  is  in 
man,  the  bringing  into  play  of  his  mental  and  moral  powers. 
Without  society  this  is  impossible.  '  We  laugh  at  those 
philosophers  who  teach  that  the  savage  state  is  natural  to 
man.  We  appeal  to  all  the  instincts  of  our  nature,  to  the 
judgments  of  sane  reason,  to  the  cases  that  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  of  men  being  brought  up  in  a  state  of 
total  isolation,  and  in  consequence  of  total  idiocy,  to  show 
the  necessity  that  man  has  of  the  company  of  his  fellows. 
Thought  and  language  can  be  made  perfect  only  by  exer- 
cise, by  intercommuning  with  the  minds  of  others.  He 
^*  who  wraps  himself  up  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  origi- 
nality,^ draws  round  him  the  folds  of  his  own  stupid  igno- 
rance and  utter  folly.  A  college  must  be  an  intellectual 
society,  or  it  is  no  better  than  a  lodging  house  for  ignorant, 
idle  boys. 

We  fear  that  our  Catholic  colleges  in  this  country  have 
failed  to  be  living,  intellectual  bodies  in  the  sense  described, 
and,  consequently,  to  send  forth  into  the  world  living  men 
capable  of  grappling  with  and  mastering  the  living  questions 
of  the  day.  It  is  more  than  sixty  years  since  Georgetown 
college,  the  first  in  point  of  time  and  one  of  the  very  first 
in  point  of  ability,  of  our  educational  institutions,  was  esta- 
blished.    Now  we  count  our  universities,  colleges,  seminaries, 
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academies  and  schools  by  scores,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
look  in  the  aggregate  number  of  their  students,  for  a  body 
of  earnest,  thinking  young  men.  We  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  the  Catholic  world,  clerical  and  lay,  an  educated 
body,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  an  intellectual 
society  existing  as  the  mass  of  leaven  in  domestic  and  poli- 
tical life,  as  the  principle  of  the  supersensible,  whose  pre- 
sence is  a  constant  protest  against  the  material  tendencies 
of  the  age.  Have  our  colleges  produced  this?  Is  the 
average  amount  of  educated  ability  in  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity equal  to  that  in  the  Protestant  ?  It  cannot  be,  may  be 
answered,  because  non-Catholic  colleges  are  better  endowed 
and  longer  established,  and  therefore  more  effective.  The 
answer  is  a  sound  one  and  the  facts  it  states  are  always  to 
be  kept  in  view  in  any  strictures  on  Catholic  education. 

But  we  see  no  reason  why  Catholic  coUeges  might  not 
be  properly  endowed,  if  those  among  the  laity  whom  God 
has  blessed  with  a  superabundance  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  were  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  Protestant 
brethren.  In  all  the  great  universities  and  schools  of  Europe, 
and  in  not  a  few  of  those  under  the  direction  of  the  sects  in 
our  own  country,  there  are  professorships  and  courses  per- 
petuating from  year  to  year,  and  century  to  century,  the 
name  of  a  large-mined  and  munificent  founder.  This  is  a 
kind  of  benefaction  to  which  wealthy  Catholics  have  not 
turned  their  attention ;  and  yet  it  confers  one  of  the  noblest 
of  earthly  immortalities  on  the  donor  and  the  most  solid 
and  lasting  of  benefits  on  the  community. 

Our  colleges  and  academies  are  failures.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  slight  the  good,  the  very  great  good  that 
they  have  done,  but  they  are  failures,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  not  accomplished  more.  Let  us  not  mince  matters 
and  disclaim  the  existence  of  evils  because  we  persistently 
shut  our  eyes  to  them.  We  must  advance  or  we  retrograde. 
This  is  a  living,  moving  age,  and  the  man  or  institution  in 
it  that  stagnates  dies.  Colleges  for  boys  and  academies  for 
girls,  that  suited  the  country  half  a  century  ago,  are  as 
much  out  of  place  now  as  was  Rip  Van  Winkle,  when  he 
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awoke,  during  the  preaidency  of  Washington,  from  the  nap 
which  he  had  begun  when  George  III.  was  king  of  the 
Colonies. 

The  evil  of  which  we  complain,  in  which  all  minor  evils 
come  to  a  head,  is  a  want  in  our  colleges  of  activity,  of  an 
intellectual  life.  The  students,  as  a  body,  are  not  fond  of 
study  when  they  enter  college ;  they  do  not  acquire  a  taste 
for  it  when  there;  and  they  go  into  the  world  with  the 
merest  superficial  smattering  of  letters.  The  causes  of  this 
stagnation  are  three:  1,  a  want  of  appreciation  by  the 
CathoUc  community  of  intellectual  pursuits;  S,  inefficient 
teachers;  S,  a  defective  system. 

The  first  charge  holds  good  against  American  society  in 
general,  as  well  as  against  the  Catholic  portion  of  it,  but 
in  a  less  degree  than  it  did  in  the  last  generation.  Our 
countrymen  still  prefer  the  coinage  of  the  United  States 
mint  to  the  coinage  of  the  brain ;  but  withal,  science, 
literature  and  art  are  making  slow  and  victorious  advances. 
We  are  awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  liberal 
atudies.  Republicans  as  we  are,  we  must  have  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  of  all  aristocracies,  that  of  talent  and  high 
-mental  culture  is  the  noblest.  Refinement  of  manners  and 
a  taste  for  the  beautiful  may  co-exist  with  the  deepest 
mcnral  depravity,  as  they  did  among  the  ancient  Greeks; 
yet  they  shed  on  the  period  and  the  country  in  which  they 
have  reached  their  perfection  a  never-dying  lustre.  A 
nation  of  poets  or  painters  claims  our  veneration  for  its 
beautiful  works  of  art,  but  our  pity  for  its  political  inca- 
pacity ;  a  nation  of  soldiers  may  win  our  admiration  for 
its  prowess  and  conquests,  though  we  may  hate  it  as  the 
apotheosis  of  brute  force ;  but  a  nation  of  brokers  and 
shopkeepers  deserves  our  utter  contempt.  When  mental 
culture  is  at  a  discount,  when  men^s  powers  are  all  absorbed 
jn  the  pursuit  of  gain,  patriotism  and  statesmanship  perish, 
and  political  charlatans  play  pranks  before  high  heaven  and 
strut  about  in  robes  that  once  graced 

Some  forest-bom  Demosthenes 

Whose  thunders  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas. 
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And  here  we  must  qualify  the  remark  we  made  before^ 
There  is  a  more  active  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad  among  the 
people,  a  demand  for  more  solid  intellectual  food,  and  yet 
our  public  men  have  sadly  deteriorated ;  whether  from  a  want 
of  native  talent  or  of  proper  education,  it  is  not  easy  to  de* 
termine.  The  Congress  of  to-day  is  not  equal  in  average 
ability  to  that  of  1850.  It  is  not,  and  never  was,  and  never 
will  be,  as  long  as  education  in  America  remains  at  its  present 
level,  equal  in  political  ability  and  gentlemanly  breeding  to 
the  British  Parliament.  The  public  men  of  Great  Britain 
are  educated  men,  men  who  carry  into  the  national  councils  , 
the  deep  thought  and  critical  acumen  of  historians,  and 
the  imagination  and  fervor  of  poets.  No  assembly  in  the 
world  can  show  so  long  and  brilliant  a  list  of  names  dis- 
tinguished in  every  department  of  letters  as  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  That  country  may  thank  her  Univer- 
sities for  this  glory.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been 
strong  bulwarks  of  English  liberties ;  not  but  that  they  have 
sometimes  obsequiously  truckled  to  royal  despotism  —  but 
in  that  they  have  been  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
history,  living  intellectual  organisms  which,  for  the  past  eight 
centuries,  have  infused  their  own  life  into  Kngland^s  young 
generaticMis. 

The  Catholic  population  in  this  country  has  been  forced 
to  depend  up  to  this  chiefly  on  manual  labor  for  its  means 
of  subsistence.  The  children  of  Irish  and  German  parents 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  home  of  toil,  and  have  been 
impressed,  by  precept  and  example,  with  the  idea  that  only 
merchants  or  mechanics  can  make  a  living  in  America. 
They  are  sent  to  school  to  learn  to  read  and  cipher.  They 
leave  school  with  no  literary  tastes,  to  become  the  slaves 
of  trade.  Agriculture  and  commerce  deserve  our  respect 
and  encouragement ;  they  are  the  solid  stuff  out  of  which 
national  wealth  and  prosperity  are  manufactured.  But  we 
get  indignant  when  we  see  them  absorbing  all  the  talent 
and  energy  of  the  country,  when  we  see  the  haughty  triumph 
and  tyrannic  rule   of  matter  over  mind.     Granting   that  a 
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majority  of  our  youn^  men  miist  enter  comniewiaL  Hfey  we 
cannot  be  persaaded  that  a  polite  edacalion  wiU  make  them 
worse  traders.  They  wish  to  become  bankers  or  merdumts^ 
but  their  first  duty  is  to  become  men.  Worth  makes^  the 
man,  inteUectnal  and  moral  worth,  and  this  is  the  resuh  bf 
education. 


**  Every  man/'  says  Arnold,  in  his  essay  on  the  edacation  of 
the  Middle  Glasses,  *' from  the  highest  to  the  lowest/  has  two 
basinesses ;  the  one  his  own  particular  profession  or  calling,  be 
it  what  it  will,  whether  that  of  a  soldier,  seaman,  fiarmer,  lawyer, 
mechanic,  laborer,  &c.,  the  other  his  general  calling,  which  he 
has  in  common  with  all  his  neighbours,  namely,  the  calling  of  a 
citizen  and  a  man.  The  education  which  fits  him  for  the  first  of 
these  two  businesses  is  called  professional;  that  which  fits  him 
for  the  second,  is  called  liberal.  But  because  every  man  must 
do  this  second  business,  whether  he  does  it  well  or  ill,  so  people 
are  accustomed  to  think  that  it  is  learnt  more  easily.  A  man 
who  has  learnt  it  in^fferently,  seems  to  get  through  Efe  with 
tolemble  comfort;  he  may  be  thought  to  be  not  very  wise  or 
very  agreeable,  yet  he  manages  to  get  married,  and  to  bring  up 
a  family,  and  to  mix  in  society  with  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
Whereas  a  man  who  has  learnt  his  other  business  indifferently, 
I  mean  his  particular  trade  or  calling,  is  in  some  danger  of 
starving  outright.  People  will  not  employ  an  indifferent  workman 
when  good  ones  are  to  be  had  in  plenty;  and  therefore,  if  he  has 
learnt  his  particular  business  badly,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  practise  it  at  alL 

"  Thus  it  is,  that  while  ignorance  of  a  man's  special  business  is 
instantly  detected,  ignorance  of  his  great  business  as  a  man  and 
a  citizen  is  scarcely  noticed,  because  there  are  so  many  who 
share  in  it.  Thus  we  see  every  one  ready  to  give  an  opinion 
about  politics,  or  about  religion,  or  about  morals,  because  it  is 
said  these  are  every  man's  business.  And  so  they  are ;  and  if 
people  would  learn  them  as  they  do  their  own  particular  business, 
all  would  do  well:  but  never  was  the  proverb  more  fulfilled, 
which  says,  that  every  man's  business  is  no  man's.  It  is  worse, 
indeed,  than  if  it  were  no  man's ;  for  now  it  is  every  man's 
business  to  meddle  in,  but  no  man's  to  learn.      This   general 
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ignorance  does  not  make  itself  felt  directly,  if  it  did  it  were  mcce 
likely  to  be  remedied,  but  tbe  process  is  long  and  round-about ; 
^Edae  notions  are  entertained  and  acted  upon;  prejudices  and 
passions  multiply;  abuses  become  manifold;  difficulty  and  dia« 
tress  at  last  press  on  the  whole  community;  whilst  the  same 
ignorance  which  produced  the  mischief  now  helps  to  confirm  it 
or  aggravate  it,  because  it  hinders  them  from  seeing  where  the 
root  of  the  whole  evil  lies,  and  sets  them  upon  some  vain  attempt 
to  correct  the  consequences,  while  they  never  think  of  curing, 
because  they  do  not  suspect  the  cause. 

"  I  believe  it  is  generally  the  case,  at  least,  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  that  a  boy  is  taken  away  from  school  at  fourteen.  He  is 
taken  away,  less  than  half  educated,  because  his  friends  want  him 
to  enter  upon  his  business  in  life  without  any  longer  delay — 
that  is^  the  interests  of  his  great  business  as  a  man  are  sacrificed 
to  the  interest  of  his  particular  business  as  a  fiarmer  or  a  trades- 
man. And  yet  very  likely  the  man  who  cares  so  little  about 
political  knowledge  is  very  earnest  about  political  power,  and 
thinks  that  it  is  most  unjust  if  he  has  no  share  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  legislature.  I  do. not  blame  any  one  for  taking 
his  son  from  school  at  an  early  age,  when  he  is  actually  obliged 
to  do  so.  but  I  fear  that  in  too  many  instances  there  is  no  sense 
entertained  of  the  value  of  education,  beyond  its  fitting  a  boy  for 
his  own  immediate  business  in  life;  and  until  this  be  altered 
for  the  better,  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  likely  to  grow  much  Mriser, 
or  that,  though  political  power  may  pass  into  different  hands,  it 
will  be  exercised  more  purely  or  sensibly  than  it  has  been." 


College  boys  cannot  reduce  Latin  and  Greek,  rhetoric 
and  history  to  any  corresponding  value  in  federal  currency, 
therefore  these  acquirements  are  equal  to  zero.  They  would 
rather  fill  their  pockets  with  attic  oboli  and  drachmce  than 
their  brains  with  attic  thought.  In  a  word,  they  want  to 
make  a  living ;  they  have  a  hard  and  long  race  to  run  for  the 
hen  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  The  lighter  the  runner,  the 
swifter  his  course;  "So,  hurrah!"'  cries  Young  America, 
"overboard  with  the  learned  rubbish  of  musty  libraries.*" 
What  hope  can  we  entertain  of  education,  when  this  detest- 
able spirit,  this  narrowrminded  contempt  of  everything  purely 
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intellectual,  prevails  so  generally  amongst  old  and  young. 
f^  Tommy  is  not  fit  for  business,"^  said  a  fond  Catholic 
mother  of  our  acquaintance,  when  she  came  to  visit  her  son 
in  one  of  our  colleges ;  ^^  I  am  afraid  that  be  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  world;  you  may  make  a  priest  out  of  him.^ 
This  is  one  case,  but  the  words  express  the  sentiment  of  not 
a  few  Catholic  parents.  God  help  us  if  we  are  come  to  this, 
if  our  children  are  to  be  thrown  by  tens  of  thousands  into 
the  gigantic,  insatiable  maw  of  trade,  as  were  the  Jewish 
children  into  the  burning  arms  of  the  idol  Moloch.  Yet 
this  huge  difficulty  may  be  partially  overcome.  Youth  is 
susceptible ;  it  readily  yields  the  tribute  of  its  reverence  and 
love  to  what  is  great  and  noble.  College  authorities,  if 
animated  with  the  proper  spirit,  may  destroy  in  the  minds 
of  students  tnany  of  the  prejudices  of  earlier  education. 
They  may  convince  young  men  that  there  is  something  worth 
living  for  besides  the  dollar,  that  man^s  noblest  employment 
is  the  development  of  his  mental  and  moral  faculties.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  cause  of  educational  failures — ineffi- 
cient teachers. 

Next  to  the  mission  of  the  priest  there  is  none  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  educator.  The  material  on  which 
he  works  is  mind,  the  immortal  spirit  of  man.  His  object 
is  to  make  this  mind  more  Godlike,  by  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  its  thoughts,  by  clearing  its  mental  eye,  by  developing 
the  rapidity  and  power  of  its  grasp.  The  educator  is 
entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  society,  and  eternity  is 
staked  on  his  labor.  He  must  be  in  love  with  his  work 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublimity  of  his  mission. 
Education  must  engross  all  his  powers.  His  profession  is 
an  absorbing  one,  and  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  by-work  to 
be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  it.  A  priest  whose  time 
is  taken  up  with  missionary  duties  cannot  be  a  teacher  or 
professor.  His  duties  in  the  sanctuary  will  inevitably  clash 
with  his  duties  in  the  lecture-room.  There  is  a  vocation 
to  the  professorial  life  as  well  as  to  the  missionary.  A  man 
or  woman  who  undertakes  to  teach  without  that  vocation, 
without    a    taste    for    literary    pursuits,    and    a    capability 
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of  infusing  that  taste  into  others,  sins  against  God  and 
society.  He  or  she  stunts  the  growth  of  minds,  and  easts 
upon  the  world  mental  invalids  who  readily  sicken  and  die 
of  one  or  more  of  the  many  forms  of  mental  and  moral 
disease. 

.  Our  colleges  cannot  afford  to  pay  high  salaries  to  lay 
professors,  and  the  clergy  are  too  busily  employed  to  spare 
the  requisite  number  of  able  men  from  their  own  body.  The 
consquence  is,  that  a  great  deal  of  Catholic  lay  talent  must 
lie  idle»  A  man  who  serves  literature,  has  a  right  to  live 
by  literature ;  a  professor  must  be  supported  by  the  revenue 
attached  to  his  chair.  Authors  and  professors  are  called  on 
to  work  harder  than  Southern  slaves,  to  wear  out  their 
brains  in  endeavouring  to  teach  young  men  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  taught,  or  to  amuse  by  a  trashy  story,  a  public  too 
ignorant  to  appreciate  a  work  of  solid  merit ;  and  for  their 
reward  they  get  a  pittance  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a . 
year,  and  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  served  the  great 
Catholic  cause.  Brains  are  at  a  terrible  discount  amongst 
Catholics.  A  liquor  dealer  can  make  more  in  a  week  than 
an  author  or  professor  in  a  year.  Men  of  ability  find  that 
the  schoolmaster'^s  life  will  not  pay.  They  may  not  feel 
called  either  to  the  religious  life  or  a  bachelor  life  in 
the  world.  Their  tastes  are  domestic.  They  are  married, 
or  think  of  getting  married,  and  it  were  sheer  folly  to  hope 
to  support  a  family  on  a  professor^s  salary  in  a  Catholic 
college. 

In  these  few  of  our  institutions  that  are  not  under  the 
control  of  Religious  Orders,  the  majority  of  the  classes  are 
taught  by  young  men  preparing  for  the  priestlnxxl.  Many 
sad  mistakes,  many  failures  must  accompany  the  efforts  of 
such  teachers,  however  talented  or  zealous.  They  are  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  educated  up  to  that  point  at  which  they 
can  enter  on  the  task  of  directing  with  success,  the  studies 
of  the  very  youngest  pupils.  They  know  how  to  spell  them- 
selves, but  you  cannot  thence  infer  that  they  can  teach  others 
CO  spell.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  one  can  teach 
little  boys.      A  year's  experience  of   college  life  will  soon 
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conviDce  a  roan  that  a  higher  order  of  educational  talent  is 
required  for  them  than  for  more  advanced  students.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  co-operation  of  the  diligent  student  lightens 
and  sweetens  the  toil  of  his  professor.  The  daily  visible 
development  of  a  mind  under  one's  training  is  the  purest  of 
earthly  delights;  it  is  the  faithful  teacher's  richest  reward. 
But  with  young  boys  the  task  is  heart-breaking ;  the  work 
is  all  up-hill.  A  superabundant  amounlt  of  patience,  of 
wise  forethought,  of  disinterested  zeal  is  required  in  order 
to  effect  anything  with  such  unmanageable  material  as  hu- 
man nature,  in  boys  from  eight  to  fifteen — requisites  scarcely 
to  be  expected  in  a  young  man  beginning  his  ecclesiastical 
career.  He  goes  to  the  s^ninary  to  be  educated,  not  to 
educate.  He  has  no  tastes  for  a  professional  life;  his  lot  is 
to  be  cast  in  the  world,  in  the  field  of  missionary  enter- 
prize.  That  is  the  goal  to  which  his  seminary  aspirations 
are  directed,  to  which,  with  God's  help,  he  endeavors  to 
attain.  Teaching  grammar,  geography,  history,  or  arithmetic, 
is,  and  cannot  be  else  than  a  by-work  with  him,  something 
that  he  dislikes,  something  that  takes  away  from  the  time 
that  should  be  allotted  to  his  own  studies;  something,  in 
a  word,  for  which  he  feels  himself  in  every  respect  unfit. 
Entrusted  to  such  care,  the  lower  classes  of  a  college  be- 
come intellectually  demoralized,  and  hopes  of  future  mental 
culture  are  blighted  in  the  bud.  We  have  heard  parents 
complain  of  the  dead  stand-still  of  their  children  at 
school.  The  reason  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  that  they 
have  fallen  into  incompetent  hands.  They  may  be  naturally 
dull  or  lazy,  but  an  accomplished  teacher  would  soon  do 
one  of  two  things,  improve  them  or  remove  them.  He 
would  compel  them  either  to  shake  off  their  mental  slug- 
gishness, or  to  be  lopped  off,  as  dead  limbs,  from  a  living 
tree. 

We  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry  against  the  common 
schools,  and  deservedly,  because  they  leave  out  religion; 
but  we  should  do  well  to  copy  them  in  some  things — in  the 
interest  which  the  non-Catholic  community  takes  in  their 
success,  and  in  the  ability  of  their  teachers.      Must  ortho- 
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i]oxy  and  ignorance  stand  for  ever  allied  on  one  side  against 
heresy  and  knowledge?  Education  which  excludes  religion 
is,  we  grant,  a  curse.  The  common-school  system,  because 
it  is  not  religious,  cannot  pretend  to  Christianize  the  rising 
generations;  and  without  Christianity  there  can  be  no  civil- 
ization. But  ignorance  is  a  curse  too.  An  ignorant  Catholic 
brought  into  contact  with  the  shrewd,  intelligent  world  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  faith. 
liet  us  be  candid  with  ourselves,  and  look  the  evil  straight 
in  the  face  with  searching  eyes.  Is  it  a  fact  that  our 
cdleges,  academies,  and  parish  schools,  are  equal  to  Pro- 
testant colleges  and  the  state  schools  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  our 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  up  to  the  level  of 
the  times,  that  they  are  in  dead  earnest  about  their  work  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  with  a  large  class  alinong  us,  the 
adjective  Catholic  is  thrown  as  a  broad  mantle  of  charity 
over  a  multitude  of  professional  shortcomings?  No  shoe- 
maker can  make  as  strong  an  understanding  for  the  feet 
and  as  prettily  6tting  a  calfskin  cover  for  the  toes  as  the 
Catholic  shoemaker;  no  tailor  can  cut  a  coat  as  well  as  a 
Catholic  tailor;  no  lawyer  can  plead  as  eloquently  as  the 
Catholic  lawyer;  no  schoolmaster  is  equal  to  the  good  old 
Catholic  pedagogue  of  sixty  years  ago,  who  had  Virgil  and 
Euclid  at  his  fingers'*  ends,  and  could  thrash  a  boy  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,  A  saint  once  said  thiri;  the  habit  does 
not  make  the  monk ;  neither  does  the  soutane  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  or  the  dtiessi  of  the  religious,  make  a  teacher. 
Grace  is  not  a  title  to  natural  excellence  or  temporal 
dominion.  The  Wickliffites,  and  Hussites,  and  other  kindred 
sects  of  the  Middle  Ages  so  taught,  but  the  Church  of 
Christ  branded  their  teaching  as  heretical.  A  professional 
man  stands  or  falls  by  his  professional  merits,  not  by  his 
religious  belief.  If  then  we  value  the  souls  of  those  dear 
young  ones  whom  Christ  has  entrusted  to  our  care,  let  us 
be  done  with  this  eternal  bragging  about  our  Catholicity, 
and  prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  the  name  Catholic,  by 
becoming  better  lawyers,  better  doctors,  better  teachers,  in 
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a  word,  better  ahd  nobler  men  than  those  who  are  ranged 
against  us. 

The  teacher^s  mind,  to  use  Arnold's  words,  must  be  not 
static  but  djrnamic,  the  stream  of  pure  running  water,  not 
the  stagnant  pool.  The  teacher  that  neglects  to  improve 
himself  by  study  soon  exhausts  his  scanty  stock  of  know- 
ledge, and  becomes  professionally,  bankrupt.  '^  The  qualifi* 
cations,^  writes  Arnold,  to  a  sub-master  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  class  at  Rugby,  <^  which  I  deem  essential  to  the 
due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here,  may,  in  brief,  be 
expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman — that 
a  man  should  enter  upon  his  business  not  as  a  by-work,  but 
as  a  substantive  and  most  important  duty;  that  he  should 
devote  himself  to  it  as  the  especial  branch  of  the  ministerial 
calling  which  he  has  chosen  to  follow — that  belonging  to  a 
great  public  institution,  and  standing  in  a  public  and  ggi»- 
spicuous  station,  he  should  study  things  *  lovely  and  of  good 
report;^  that  is,  that  he  should  be  public-spirited,  liberal, 
and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honor,  and  general 
respectability  and  distinction  of  the  society  which  he  has 
joined ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores 
without  neglecting  the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he 
is  teaching.  I  think  our  masterships  here  offer  a  noble  field 
of  duty,  and  I  would  not  bestow  them  on  any  one  whom  I 
thought  would  undertake  them  without  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  our  system  heart  and  hand.**^  The  masterships  in 
the  great  classical  schools  of  England,  Harrow,  Eton,  Win« 
Chester  and  Rugby,  are  looked  forward  to  by  young  men  as 
the  reward  of  distinctions  won  in  their  university  career. 
Thus  able  teachers  are  secured,  men  who  have  been  formed 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  have  breathed  the  air  and 
caught  the  spirit  of  those  time-honored,  glorious,  and  once 
Catholic  universities. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  point  of  our  remarks  — our 
school  and  collegiate  system.  The  system  is  based  on  the 
European  continental  system  established  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  chiefly  by  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus.     It  was 
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designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  age,  and  this  it  did  most 
admirably.  The  history  of  Catholic  education  during  the 
century  after  the  Reformation  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
triumph ;  but  may  it  not  be  true,  that  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion which  perfectly  answered  its  end  when  first  framed,  is 
less  useful  now,  for  the  plain  reason  that  circumstances  are 
changed,  that  Catholics  now  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  other  ibes  than  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  Encyclopedists  of  the  eighteenth  ? 
Education,  we  take  it,  must  be  national  in  the  sense  that  it 
must  be  the  development  of  the  mind  in  the  direction  to 
which,  by  habits  of  country,  language,  and  period,  it  natu- 
rally inclines.  An  American  does  not  think  or  speak  like 
a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian,  but  like  an  Anglo-Saxon.  And 
England  is  the  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  and 
race.  The  theory  of  her  government  is  the  most  perfect 
relique  of  the  old  Catholic  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Monarchy  of  the  Three  Estates.  Her  education  is 
Catholic.  Her  great  high  schools  and  universities  were 
founded  under  Catholic  auspices,  they  flourished  under 
Catholic  patronage,  and  their  traditional  system  of  instruction 
is,  in  spirit,  Catholic.  These  should  be  our  models,  rather 
than  the  schools  of  the  Continent.  The  suggestion,  we  doubt 
not,  will  be  ascribed  to  a  pernicious  liberalism,  to  an  admira- 
tion, of  which  a  Catholic  should  be  ashamed,  of  the  most  anti- 
Catholic  nation  in  the  world.  England,  we  admit,  has  been 
one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Church,  but  she  has  been 
so,  in  spite  of  her  institutions,  in  direct  antagonism  to  their 
true  spirit  Her  Constitution  and  her  universities  she  owes 
to  the  Church,  and  when  she  left  the  Church  she  proved  a 
traitor  to  her  own  liberties.  Let  us  learn  to  distinguish  the 
English  ministry,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  and  those  excres- 
cences on  her  statute-book  called  penal  laws,  from  Eng- 
land's noble  self,  from  the  Catholic  spirit  that  still  throbs  in 
the  heart  of  the  English  body  politic.  We  accuse  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  Catholic  cause  of  unfairness,  when  they 
would  saddle  the  Church  with  the  errors  and  sins  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities  within  her  pale.      Now,  we  must 
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mete  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  mete  unto  us.  We 
must  distinguish  between  English  sense  and  English  preju- 
dice, between  the  magnificent  theory  of  English  politics  and 
English  education,  and  their  occasiond  practical  abuses,  be* 
tween  principles  and  men,  between  systems  and  individuals, 
by  whom  those  systems  are  maladministered. 

What  we  call  colleges  in  this  country  are  mere  high 
schools.  Collegiate  education  proper  should  begin  at  the 
point  where  the  instruction  given  by  these  schools  ends. 
Our  graduates  if  they  have  mastered  their  course,  might 
enter  as  Freshmen  in  an  English  university,  and  only,  after 
four  or  five  years  more  of  hard  study,  could  they  be  said  to 
be  educated  men.  The  course  of  study  in  the  public  gram-* 
mar  schools  of  England  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  many  of 
our  Colleges;  yet  no  boy,  leaving  an  English  school,  is 
considered  to  have  finished  his  education.  He  has  acquired 
stores  of  information ;  but  these  are  only  the  materials  on 
which  he  is  to  work  in  his  university  life.  They  are  to  be « 
subjected  to  analysis,  their  points  of  harmony  and  contrast 
diligently  studied,  the  ideas  which  they  originate  are  to  be 
traced  in  their  growth  and  their  influence  on  society. 
This  process  develops  the  mind,  metamorphoses  the  crude 
school-boy  into  the  ripe  man.  This,  and  this  only,  is 
education.  Catholics  in  this  country  have  nothing  like  univer- 
sities. Institutions  with  that  name  exist  among  us,  it  is 
true,  but  they  differ  little  from  the  colleges.  This  is  an 
evil — an  evil  sorely  felt  in  times  past  by  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  to  remedy  which  they  established  the  Catholic 
University  of  Dublin.  When  Dr.  Newman  was  appointed 
rector  of  that  Institution,  he  published  a  series  of  lectures 
and  essays  on  University  Education,  which  have  since  been 
collected  into  two  or  three  volumes.  We  comm^id  them 
to  all  interested  in  the  great  question  of  Catholic  education, 
as  the  clearest  and  most  eloquent  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  universities.  And  here  we  cannot  re* 
frain  from  quoting  the  illustrious  Oratorian  in  vindication 
of  the  line  of  remarks  we  are  perusing.  We  know  that  we 
shall  be  accused  by  some  of  imprudence  and  exaggeration 
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\i\  what  we  have  written.  But  do  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain  exist  or  not?  That  they  do  is  a  fact  of  which 
sixteen  years'*  experience  of  college  life  has  fully  convinced 
us.  What,  then,  is. the  duty  of  Catholics,  those  whose 
hearts  are  in  this  great  work  ?  They  must  bestir  them- 
selves, and  labor,  hand  and  heart,  to  correct  the  evils  of 
the  present  system.  Better  a  thousand  times  our  colleges 
as  they  are  than  the  best  of  jthe  common  schools.  But  are 
we  to  rest  contented  with  them  as  they  are?  are  we  to  let 
things  take  their  own  course  and  right  themselves  as  best 
they  can  ?  Heaven,  says  the  proverb,  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  In  education,  as  in  asceticism,  not  to  advance 
is  to  retrograde.  We  have  no  universities,  but,  with  God's 
help,  we  shall  have  them,  if  the  Catholic  people  of  this  Re- 
public can  be  once  awakened  to  the  paramount  importance 
of  liberal  studies.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  realization,  at 
BO  very  distant  day,  of  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
education,  but  petty  local  jealousies.  There  is  plenty  of 
talent  in  the  Catholic  community  ;  what  we  lack  is  earnestness 
and  union.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  found  a  university,  but 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Now  for  our  extracts 
from  Dr.  Newman : 

*' Let  it  be  observed  that  the  principles  t  would  maintain  on  the 
subject  of  liberal  education,  although  those  as  I  believe  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  are  such  as  may  be  gained  by  the  mere  expe- 
rience of  life.  They  do  not  simply  come  of  theology — they  imply 
no  supernatural  discernment — they  have  no  special  connection  with 
revelation  —  they  will  be  found  to  be  almost  self-evident  when 
stated,  and  to  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  they  are  dictated 
by  that  human  prudence  and  wisdom  which  are  attainable  where 
grace  is  quite  away,  and  recognized  by  simple  common  sense, 
even  where  self-interest  is  not  present  to  sharpen  it ;  and  there* 
fore,  though  true,  and  just  and  good  in  themselves,  though  sanc- 
tioned and  used  by  Catholicism,  they  argue  nothing  whatever  for 
the  sanctity  or  faith  of  those  who  maintain  them.  They  may  be 
held  by  Protestants  as  well  as  by  Catholics  ;  they  may  accidentally, 
in  certain  times  and  places,  be  taught  by  Protestants  to  Catholics, 
without   any   derogation   from    the    claim   which   Catholics   make 
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to  special  spiritual  illuminatioii.  Not  only  may  the  trae  philo- 
sophy of  education  be  held  by  Protestants,  and  at  a  given  time  or  in 
a  given  place  be  taught  by  them  to  Catholics;  but  further  than 
this,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  idea  that,  here  or  there,  at  this 
time  or  that,  it  should  be  understood  bettier,  and  held  more  firmly 
by  Protestants  than  by  oiurselves.  The  very  circumstance  that  it 
is  founded  on  truths  in  the  natural  order,  accounts  for  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  sometimes  or  somewhere  understood  outside  the 
Church  more  accurately  than  within  her  fold.  Where  the  sun 
shines  bright  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  South,  the  natives  of  the 
place  know  little  of  safeguards  against  cold  and  wet.  Tliey  have, 
indeed,  bleak  and  piercing  blasts  ;  they  have  chill  and  pouring  rain, 
but  only  now  and  then,  for  a  day  or  a  week ;  they  bear  the  incon- 
venience as  they  best  may,  but  they  have  not  made  it  an  art  to 
repel  it ;  it  is  not  worth  their  while ;  the  science  of  calefaction  and 
ventilation  is  reserved  for  the  North.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Catho- 
lics stand  relatively  to  Protestants  in  the  science  of  education; 
Protestants  are  obliged  to  depend  oa  human  means  soldy.  and 
they  are,  therefore,  led  to  make  the  most  of  them ;  it  is  their  sole 
resource  to  use  what  they  have ;  '  knowledge '  is  their  '  power,'  and 
nothing  else ;  they  are  the  anxious  cultivators  of  a  rugged  soil. 
It  is  otherwise  with  us,  funes  ceciderunt  mihi  in  praclatis.  We 
have  a  goodly  inheritance.  The  Almighty  Father  takes  care  of 
us;  He  has  promised  to  do  so;  His  word  cannot  faH,  and  we 
have  continual  experience  of  its  fulfilment.  This  is  apt  to  make 
us,  I  will  not  say,  rely  too  much  on  prayer,  on  the  Divine  word 
and  blessing,  for  we  cannot  pray  too  much  or  expect  too  much  from 
our  great  Lord ;  but  we  sometimes  forget  that  we  shall  please 
Him  best,  and  get  most  from  Him,  when  we  use  what  we  have  in 
nature  to  the  utmost,  at  the  same  time  that  we  look  out  for  what 
is  beyond  nature  in  the  confidence  of  ^th  and  hope.  However, 
we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  let  things  take  their  course,  as  if 
they  would,  in  one  way  or  another,  turn  up  right  at  last  for  certain ; 
and  so  we  go  on,  getting  into  difficulties  and  getting  out  of  them, 
succeeding  certainly  on  the  whole,  but  with  fieulure  in  detail  which 
might  be  avoided,  and  with  much  of  imperfection  or  inferiority  in 
our  appointments  and  plans,  and  with  much  disappointment,  dis- 
couragement and  collision  of  opinion  i8  consequence.  We  leave 
God  to  fight  our  battles,  and  so  He  does ;  but  He  corrects  us  while 
He  prospers  us.    We  cultivate  the  innocence  of  the  dove  more  than 
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the  wisdom  of  the  serpent ;  and  we  exemplify  our  lord's  word  and 
incur  His  rebuke,  when  He  declared  that '  the  children  of  this  world 
were  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.'  It  is  far 
from  impossible,  then,  at  first  sight,  that  on  the  subject  before  us, 
Protestants  may  have  discerned  the  true  line  of  action,  and  estimated 
its  importance  aright.  It  is  possible  that  they  have  investigated  and 
ascertained  the  main  principles,  the  necessary  condition^  of  educa- 
tion, better  than  some  among  ourselves." — (Introduction  to  ViS" 
courses  on  University  Education.) 


Our  school  and  coU^ate  system^  as  far  as  regards  the 
religious  dement,  is  excellent.  The  Church  insists  on  the 
union  of  mental  and  moral  training,  of  religion  and  science^ 
and  any  educational  establishment  that  claims  her  sanction, 
must  recognize  this  union  as  the  principle  of  its  action.  In 
a  Catholic  college  the  catechism  class  takes  precedence  of 
all  others.  The  catechism  is  the  epitome  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  of  all  moral  science.  It  is  a  golden  little  book 
that  contains  all  that  man  need  know  to  be  the  deepest  of 
philosophers  and  the  sublimest  of  saints.  If  other  departs- 
ments  of  knowledge  require  competent  teachers,  this  above 
all — this  catechism,  this  simplest  and  abstrusest  of  books 
requires  the  talent  of  the  accomplished  theologian  for  its 
perfect  explanation.  Few  lessons,  we  are  certain,  were  ev^er 
more  profitable  to  the  students  of  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  successful  colleges  than  those  they  learned  from  the 
little  catechism,  as  explained,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with 
never-flagging  zeal,  for  many  years,  by  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  institution.  The  catechism  should  be 
taught,  if  possible,  by  clergymen.  It  belongs  to  their  spe- 
cial sphere  of  duty,  and  they  are  never  more  in  their  place 
than  when  breaking  the  bread  of  the  Word  to  the  little 
ones  of  Christ.  Where  sodalities  or  confraternities  are  esta- 
blished, they  should  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  catechism 
class.  Morality  must  be  based  on  dogma ;  otherwise  it  has 
no  root ;  the  first  scorching  ray  of  temptation  that  falls  on 
it,  blights  it  and  it  dies.  We  must  love  Mother  Mary, 
with  the  fond  afiection  of  children,  but  love  springs  from 
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knowledge.  Little  will  sodalities  or  rosary  societies,  or  scapular 
confraternities  profit  us,  if,  through  ignorance  of  the  great 
dogmas  of  Christianity  and  of  the  duties  of  our  state,  we 
live  in  sin.  Young  people  are  fond  of  the  marvellous; 
they  are,  by  nature,  miracle-mongers.  Those  who  have 
charge  of  their  spiritual  education  must  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  growth  of  this  disposition,  because  an  excess  of 
creduh'ty  in  youth  not  unfrequently  leads  to  scepticism 
in  manhood.  There  are  instructors,  male  and  female,  who 
allow  their  piety  to  get  the  better  of  their  judgment,  who 
address  boys  and  girls  as  if  they  were  novices  of  a  religious 
order.  These  teachers  are  too  fond  of  dealing  in  the  mar* 
vellous,  in  anecdotes  such  as  abound  in  many  books  of 
devotion,  as  The  Glories  of  Mary.  Youth,  never  apt  to  be 
over .  discriminating,  often  confounds  those  edifying  stories, 
which  may  be  true  or  not,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
and  always  to  their  spiritual  detriment.  They  go  into  the 
world  and  find  these  things  sneered  at,  and  they  are  not  able 
to  defend  th«n.  They  took  them  on  trust,  and  if  they  have 
not  been  firmly  grounded  in  their  faith,  their  doubts  &11 
back  from  private  miracles,  revelations,  and  ecstacies,  to 
dogmas  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
&ct  that  many  young  persons,  who  have  received  a  Catholic 
education,  fall  away  from  the  Church.  We  have  known 
boys  who  were  models  of  diligence  and  piety  in  college, 
turn  out  bad  men.  We  have  known  Catiiolic  girls  from 
Catholic  convents,  give  up  the  practice  of  their  religion. 
Human  corruption,  the  strong  passions  of  youth,  account,  in 
part,  for  their  sad  apostasies,  but  we  are  siraid  that  youth- 
ful piety  in  educational  establishments,  is  sometimes  a  plant 
of  hot-house  growth ;  the  heart  has  been  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  head.  Young  men  and  women  cannot  be 
shut  up  for  ever  in  colleges  and  convents.  They  are  to  live 
not  in  the  saint^infected  atmosphere  of  a  noviciate,  but  out 
in  the  great  world,  under  the  broad  eye  of  heaven,  inhaling 
an  air  poisoned  with  heresy  and  infidelity,  with  no  guides 
but  their  clear  strong  Catholic  consciences.  Faith  is  not  a 
sentiment,  an  affair  of  the  heart,  but  the  assent  of  tlie  super- 
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naturalized  intellect  to  divine  truth.  Science  and  faith,  sub- 
jectively considered,  reside  in  the  same  faculty — the  intellect.. 
In  one  case  intellect  acts  by  its  own  native  powers ;  in  the 
other,  it  acts  aided  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  by  it  is  elevated 
to  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural.  Christian  education  must 
recognize  and  apply  this  truth.  The  attempt  to  teach 
morality,  without  laying  a  firm  foundation  of  dogma^  wilL 
result  in  the  ruin  of  both. 

The   circle   of  studies  in   our   Catholic  colleges  is  wide 
enough,  perhaps  too  wide.     It  embraces  mental  and  nioral. 
philosophy,   rhetoric,    languages,   history,    and  the  natural, 
sciences.     It  includes  both  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium 
of  the  universities  and  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  many 
things  besides.      It  behoves  us  to  guard,  in  our  system  of 
education,  against  one  of  the  great  errors  of  this  age— that 
of  exaggerating  the  claims  of  the  natural   sciences  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds.      In  fact,  modern  materialism  deifies 
them.     Now  it  is  well  enough,  as  a  point  of  curious  informa- 
tion, of  what  is  sometimes  called  polite  learning,  to  know 
the  difference  between   the  wave  theory  and   the  emanation 
theory  of  light,  between  the  Copemican  and  the  Ptolemaic 
systems  of  astronomy,  but  a  man  is  not  a  whit  more  edu- 
cated for  knowing   them   than   for  remaining  in  a  state  of 
blessed  ignorance.     The  sensists  of  to-day,  as  did  the  hu- 
manists of  the  sixteenth  century,  laugh  at  the  Scholastics  for 
gravely  discussing  the  question  of  how  many  angels  could 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle ;  but  some  of  their  own  pro- 
blems are  just  as  luminous.      ^^  If  one  might  wish,""  writes 
Arnold,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^'  for  impossibilities,  I  might 
wish  that  my  children    should   be  well   versed  in   physical 
science,  but  in  due  subordination  to  the  fulness  and  fresh- 
ness of  their  knowledge  on  moral  subjects.     This,  however, 
I  believe  cannot  be;  and  physical  science,  if  studied  at  all, 
seems   too    great   to  be  studied  as  a  by-work;    wherefore^ 
rather  than  have  it  the  principal  thing  in  my  son's  mind,  I 
would  gladly  have  him  think  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth,  and  that  the  stars  were  so  many  spangles  set  in  the 
bright  blue  firmament.     Surely  the  one  thing  needful  for  a 
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Christian  and  an  Englishman  to  study  is,  Christian  and 
moral,  and  political  philosophy." 

In  fact,  religion  and  politics  are  the  only  subjects  that 
deserve  man''s  serious,  concentrated  attention.  They  are 
the  two  sciences  that  exhaust  his  whole  duty  to  God,  to 
himself,  and  to  society.  Pious  people  turn  up  their  noses 
at  the  mention  of  politics.  They  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  them  as  a  monstrous^  diabolical  system,  whose  com- 
ponents are  ranting  and  cursing,  drinking  and  fighting, 
lying  and  injustice.  But  these  are  the  practical  abuses  of 
the  noblest  of  all  sciences  next  to  theology — the  science  of 
government,  of  civil  polity.  The  theory  of  our  constitution 
is  that  the  people  are  sovereign.  We  are  not  going  to 
enter  into  an  argument  about  the  divine  right  of  the  multi- 
tude, but,  simply  admitting  what  is  here  an  established 
fact,  we  say,  let  then  the  people  rule  in  reality  as  in  name, 
not  a  sectional  clique,  nor  a  cabal  of  Washington  wire- 
pullers. And  if  the  people  are  to  rule,  they  must  be  edu- 
cated in  the  science  of  ruling.  The  wisdom  of  the  mass  is 
the  aggregate  of  the  wisdom  of  its  individual  components. 
The  larger  the  number  unacquainted  with  political  history 
and  political  economy,  the  smaller  become  the  chances  of 
having  a  sober,  enlightened  public.  Democratic  institu- 
tions can  prosper  only  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
have  learned  that  morality  and  the  law  of  right  and  reason 
are  the  only  foundations  of  national  wealth,  and  honor,  and 
stability.  A  corrupt,  ignorant  people,  when  they  set  up  a 
Republic,  inaugurate  the  most  terrible  of  tyrannies  that  can 
scourge  the  sons  of  Adam.  The  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  heaven  compared  to  the  hell  of 
blood  and  anarchy  into  which  the  National  Convention 
precipitated  France. 

The  one  great  question  of  the  day  into  which  all  others 
resolve  themselves  is  this,  of  the  connection  between  politics 
and  religion,  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  reason  and  faith,  God^s  right  to  com- 
mand and  man's  duty  to  obey.  At  bottom  all  these  are 
phases  of  one  and  the  same  question.     We  Catholics,  young 
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and  old,  must  solve  this  problem^  or  it  never  will  be  solved. 
The  salvation  of  our  souls^  the  permanence  of  our  dearly- 
prized  republican  institutions,  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  depend  on  us  —  on  the  high-toned 
Catholic  political  education  of  the  young,  or  an  intelligent, 
reading,  reflecting,  speaking  and  acting  Catholic  public. 

If  then  we  were  asked  what  ought  to  be  the  first  book 
put  into  the  hands  of  Catholic  boys  and  girls,  we  should 
answer — the  catechism.  And  the  second  ?  Modem  history. 
And  the  third  ?  The  catechism  and  history.  We  mention 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  We  do  not  think  the  opinion  pro- 
bable enough  to  act  on  in  practice,  which  holds  that  God 
made  young  ladies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  thrumming  on  the 
piano  and  singing  French  songs,  of  dancing  French  qua- 
drilles, and  reading  trashy  novels^  of  talking  scandal,  and 
painting  in  oil  colors.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  their 
Maker  gare  them  brains,  and  meant  them  to  use  those  brains 
fijr  his  glory.  A  Catholic  maiden  will  not  make  the  worse 
wife  or  mother  for  having  been  taught  to  think.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  catechism  and  of  modern  history  will  not  create 
a  revolution  in  the  kitchen  or  the  laundry,  or  make  a  bigger 
hole  in  the  husband^s  purse. 

But  we  have  completely  forgotten  Dr.  Arnold.  We 
shall  be  accused,  no  doubt,  of  using  his  venerable  name  as 
a  convenient  peg  whereon  to  hang  our  own  crude  remarks. 
And  we  must,  in  part,  plead  guilty.  Yet  Dr.  AmoWs 
life  as  well  deserves  the  study  of  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion, as  a  chef^'ceuvre  of  ancient  statuary  does  that  of  the 
sculptor.  Arnold  was  one  of  the  greatest  educators  of 
modern  times,  and  he  who  would  understand  what  one 
earnest,  devoted  man  can  do  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
others,  must  read  Mr.  Stanley^s  Biography  and  Letters 
of  Arnold.  It  was  in  18^  that  Arnold  entered  on  his 
duties  as  head  master  of  Rugby  school,  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  eight  years  after  he  had  left  Oxford. 
For  fourteen  years  Rugby  school  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  England,  because  it  was  Arnold's  school. 
When    he  died   there  was   one    universal  feeling  of  regret 
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and  sorrow,  even  among  the  many  political  and  religious 
enemies  he  had  made.  Arnold  wa&  a  fearless,  out*spoken 
man,  ready  to  battle  unto  the  death  for  what  he  held  to 
be  right.  The  question  that  most  interested  him  was  that 
which  should  most  interest  us  —  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State.  And  he  came,  probably,  as  near  the 
true  solution  as  a  non-Catholic  can.  We  lament  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  he  opposed  the  Oxford  movement,  but  no 
man  can  read  the  published  collection  of  his  letters  without 
allowing  him  the  praise  of  honesty  and  purity  of  motive. 
If  ever  there  was  a  sincere,  conscientious  Protestant, 
Dr.  Arnold  was  the  man.  His  letters,  as  those  of  Mother 
Seton  before  she  became  a  Catholic,  prove  incontestibly, 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  goodness  outside  of  the 
Church,  only  waiting  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  prayers  and  exemplary  lives  of  the  Catholic 
laity  to  be  brought  within  the  one  true  fold  of  the  Good 
Shepherd, 

.  We  have  frankly  pointed  out  what,  from  many  years'* 
experience,  we  are  convinced  are  defects  in  our  system  of 
education.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  our  colleges  and 
schools  are  the  best  in  the  land.  They  make  religion  the 
basis  of  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  this  fact  places 
them  immeasurablv  above  those  of  the  sects.  Their  scien- 
tific  and  literary  defects  are,  in  the  main,  as  chargeable 
to  Protestant  schools,  and  are  the  results  of  the  general 
contempt,  in  this  country,  of  liberal  studies,  and  the  all- 
engrossing  spirit  of  money-making.  Against  this  spirit 
all  our  energies  must  be  directed.  "  In  the  infancy  of  a 
state,*'  says  Lord  Bacon^  "  amis  do  prevail ;  in  its  maturity, 
arms  and  learning  for  a  short  season ;  in  its  decline,  com- 
merce and  the  mechanical  arts.""  If  this  be  true,  then  are 
we  in  our  national  decline.  But  we  will  not  believe  it. 
This  young  country  has  not  yet  wrought  out  its  destiny. 
Every  thing  is  young  and  living  and  fresh  here.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  very  freshness  of  human  passions  that  makes  them 
so  terrible  when  they  throw  off  control.  There  is  in  the 
character  of  our  countrymen  a  substratum  of  grave  earnest- 
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ness,  of  deep  feeling,  of  sincere  craving  after  truth,  that 
affords  the  brightest  and  most  cheering  hopes  for  the  future. 
This  fever-fit  of  materialism  will  pass  away.  A  day  will 
come,  we  hope  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  when  America  will 
turn  to  the  Church  built  on  the  Eternal  Rock,  and  ask : 
*«  What  canst  thou  give  me  ?^  And  the  true  Mother's 
voice  will  answer:  "That  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give.''  "  Oh  !  give  it  then,  thou  Church  of  God."  "  Here, 
child,  here,  young,  glorious  Republic,  take  it  —  find  it  in 
the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body 
and  Blood — take  it  and  renew  thy  youth  like  the  eagle's, 
and  may  thy  future  glory  be  to  thy  past  as  the  sun's 
meridian  splendor  to  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight 
moon."  '        W.  J,  B. 


Art.  III. — La  Revolution,  Recherches  historiques  sur  L'Origine  et 
la  Propagation  du  Mai  en  Europe,  depuis  la  Renaissance  jusqu'a 
nos  jours.  Par.  Mor.  Gatjmb.  Protonotaire  apostolique.,  Vicaire 
General  de  Reims,  &c.,  &c.  Paris  :  Gaume  Freres.  1 856 — 1 858. 
Livr.  12.     8vo. 

The  human  reason  is  safer  in  deriving  circumstances,  than  in  ex- 
ploring causes.  It  is  hy  a  happy  quality  of  the  mind,  indeed,  that 
it  aspired  to  a  first  cause,  and  so  is  naturally  attracted  toward 
Him  who  gave  it  heing.  But  while  goodness  is  accessihle,  evil  is 
difficult  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  consequences ;  and  if,  among 
the  causes,  the  cause  of  evil  in  general  is  the  most  obscure,  that 
of  some  given  evil  will  also  partake,  in  due  proportion,  of  the 
eommon  difficulty  and  obscurity.  The  grand  chapter  of  modem 
history  may  be  given  in  one  word,  that  of — Revolution.  And 
the  capital  &ct  under  the  same,  is  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 ; 
which,  by  its  Reign  of  Terror,  has  given  a  stamp  of  bloodshed  to 
all  our  disorders,  and  remains  a  sanguinary  warning  of  the  radical 
or  destructive  spirit  of  the  age.  Hence  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  underlie  the  movements  of  society,  politically  and  morally ; 
and  hence  that  conflict  of  optimism  with  distrust,  of  an  elated  pre- 
sumption with  a  profound  dejection,  which  marks  the  present  time 
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as  one  of  hesitation,  not  about  points  of  fiedth,  solely,  nor  of  polity, 
nor  of  social  economy,  but  at  all  points,  and  emphatically  as  the 
age  of  suspense. 

Monseigneur  Gaume,  with  great  assiduity  and  skill  of  research, 
and  with  singular  force  of  application,  proves  in  what  measure  the 
Revolution,  with  all  its  sad  influences,  may  be  reduced  to  the  one 
head  of  Paganism  in  education,  as  its  immediate  and  sufficient 
cause.  It  would  be  ungrateful,  and,  perchance,  somewhat  difficult, 
to  show  that  the  cause  is  insufficient ;  and  to  argue  that  a  labor, 
conceived  in  so  generous  a  devotion  for  the  good  of  society,  and  so 
happily  executed,  will  not  have  a  powerful  influence  to  assuage  the 
evil  it  is  designed  to  meet.  Still  the  doubt  presents  itself,  whether 
paganism  in  education  is  not  an  efiect  or  symptom  of  moral  dis- 
order, rather  than  the  root  itself  of  the  disease ;  and  whether  so 
universal  an  evil  ci^n  be  accounted  for,  by  what  seems  only  a  par- 
ticular reason.  But,  however  this  may  be,  and  even  after  it 
remains  established  that  paganism  is  the  sole  and  adequate  cause, 
we  naturally  take  pne  step  farther,  and  inquire  for  the  cause  of 
paganism. 

Therefore,  leaving  this  consideration  of  paganism  as  the  efficient, 
or  at  least  proximate,  cause  of  Revolution,  and  coming  to  its  own 
superior  cause,  we  ask :  Why  is  it  that  paganism  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  society,  and  why  does  society  approve  and  fiittar  pagHMB 
in  education  ?  A  pkai,  tium^  a  general,  aolulion  of  this  question 
will  be :  That,  because  as  its  love  of  Ood  is  less,  its  love  of  the 
creature  is  more;  and  according  as  society  eschews  the  things 
spiritual,  it  turns  to  the  things  sensual.  Why  does  a  man  love 
anything  profane  and  bad,  but  because  he  declines  from  the  love 
of  that  which  is  holy  and  good?  Why  do  the  nations  admire 
Protestant  usages  and  institutions,  but  because  they  are  weary  of 
the  Catholic  institutions  ?  Why  overlook  their  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic civilization,  to  sigh  after  pagan  manners  and  modes  of  refine- 
ment, but  because  anything  is  better  and  more  genial  than  the 
Christian  manners  and  discipline  ?  And  again :  Why  do  men  love 
progress,  but  because  they  hate  repose  ?  Why  equality,  but 
because  they  detest  subordination?  Why  a  reckless  and  lewd 
liberty,  but  because  they  loathe  good  order  and  decorum  ?  Why 
admire  the  new  things,  but  because  they  are  ashamed  of  the  old 
things?  Why  the  strange  and  alien,  but  because  they  blush  at 
the  homely  and  common  ?    Why  the  public  and  vagrant  life,  but 
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becaui^  thej"  dbdain  the  familiar  occupations,  the  domestic  life, 
and  a  modest  retirement  ? 

The  true  account  of  these  and  of  every  grievous  evil,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  definition  of  sin ;  and  this  is  a  violation  of  the  eternal 
law  of  God  ;  which  violation  of  deordination  of  right  reason  con- 
sists in  an  aversion  from  the  Creator  and  a  conversion  to  the 
creature;  in  a  contempt  of  the  eternal  good,  and  an  inordinate 
affection  toward  a  mutable  and  finite  good.  Whatever  may  be 
the  evils  that  afflict  society  and  the  disasters  that  threaten  its 
safety,  whatever  the  doubts  that  perplex  the  mind  and  grieve  the 
heart,  a  sure  solution  may  be  always  found  in  these  simple  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude  and  truth,  which  are  so  constantly  held  in  view 
by  theology,  and  so  powerfully  urged  upon  our  attention  by  the 
fvecepts,  the  sentences,  and  metaphors  of  holy  Scripture.  "  Be 
astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this  ....  my  people  have  done  two 
evils.  Theyhwfe  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  water,  and 
have  digged  to  themsebwi  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold 
no  water."  These  broken  cisterns,  these  dry  and  thirsty  fountains 
of  human  invention,  the  schemes  and  iIliiaioaftB  of  a  restless  age : 
how  thick  and  fast  they  multiply  upon  it,  how  wRtcbediy  deprave, 
and  how  fatally  seduce  it  from  the  fountains  of  happiness  tnd 
eternal  life.  Like  drifting  clouds,  that  darken  our  heaven  or  portend 
a  storm,  so  does  one  delusion  of  the  understanding  in  quick  suc- 
cession chase  another ;  and  society  is  perpetually  agitated  by  the 
winds  of  false  doctrine,  the  storms  of  fanaticism,  and  clamors  of 
the  popular  will,  which  spoil  harmonies,  defeat  remedies,  and 
darken  every  opening  in  the  clear  way  of  truth  and  of  the  sovereign 
good. 

The  Apostle  beseeches  us  that  we  be  not  as  "  children  tossed 
to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  in  the 
wickedness  of  men,  in  craftiness  by  which  they  lie  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive." In  astutia  ad  circumventionem  erroris :  in  craftiness  for 
the  planning  or  methodizing  of  error.  While  goodness  is  loved 
for  its  owii  sake,  error  must  be  contrived  with  art,  to  render  it 
plausible.  Under  the  created  goods,  Satan  has  hidden  his  snares ; 
and  by  means  of  them  the  soul  is  in  danger  of  being  deceived* 
But  these  are  grand  delusions  which  can  shake  a  Christian  society, 
distract  it  from  the  higher  good,  and  lead  it  captive  in  the  vanities 
of  paganism,  the  speculations  of  infidelity,  or  the  lying  wonders 
of  a  material  prosperity.    And  yet  there  are  few  who  seem  to 
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suspect,  that  there  is  any  astuteness  or  any  especial  treachery  in- 
Tolved  in  the  error  of  the  present  day.  These  are  supposed  to  he 
so  hold  and  plain-spoken,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  disguise,  and 
every  one  is  free  to  take  them  or  to  leave  them.  This  may,  or 
may  not,  he  true  of  the  more  gross  and  vulgar  errors ;  hut  there 
are  also  other  false  doctrines  of  greater  magnitude  and  of  far  more 
pernicious  influence,  hecause  the  fallacy  they  contain  is  invested 
with  the  semhlance  of  an  admitted  truth,  and,  hy  a  marvellous 
subtlety,  they  seem  to  have  gained  effectually  the  universal  con* 
sent.  One  of  these  crafts  of  wickednesss  is  insinuated  in  the  argu* 
ment  of  Progress;  a  word  that  is  known  to  he  of  such  wide 
influence,  that  is  found  to  he  so  exorbitant  in  its  demands,  so  im- 
petuous in  its  conclusions,  and  so  oppressive  in  its  applications, 
that  we  propose  to  examine  its  title,  try  its  properties,  and  ascertain 
its  fraud. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  fraud  under  this  name  of  Progress, 
because  it  is  a  word  of  cant,  and  is  now  one  of  those  terms  so  in* 
Tcterate  in  colloquial  usage,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak 
without  bringing  them  forward ;  and  therefore  good  men  find  that 
their  only  remedy  is,  to  qualify  them :  drop  them  or  expurgate 
them  they  cannot ;  they  are  forced  to  follow  meekly  on  in  the  beaten 
course,  breathing  their  remonstrances  in  some  such  apologetic  ex- 
pletives as — the  "true  "  progress,  the "  true"  liberty,  the  "veritable," 
the  "  catholic,"  or  the  "  real,"  progress,  or  liberty,  or  equality.  But 
when  these  things  are  so,  when  our  natural  utterance  is  impeded, 
our  vision  obscured,  and  our  movements  hampered,  we  know  there 
must  be  something  wrong ;  then,  there  is  to  be  observed,  not  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  nor  the  sweet  conduct  of  nature,  but  that  the 
Inimicus  homo  has  passed  in  that  way. 

Again,  the  presumption  is  not  in  favor  of  progress,  because  it  is 
urged  against  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  civilization.  It  is  a 
power,  no  doubt,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  irresistible  force.  But 
granting  that  it  is  an  engine  of  such  mighty  virtue  :  In  whose  hands 
is  it  ? — whose  weapon  is  it  ?  It  is  often  found,  in  our  own  expe- 
rience, to  be  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  flouted  in  the  face  of  the 
Holy  Church  and  over  the  heads  of  freemen,  made  free  from  the 
service  of  this  world  by  the  liberty  of  Christ.  As  if  it  were  not 
enough  for  Christian  people  to  be  fretted  with  the  pretended  im- 
portance of  actual  wealth,  and  to  be  reproached  with  their  poverty 
AS  a  disgrace  and  suspicion  of  guilt,  they  must  now,  it  seems,  he 
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tormented  with  a  possibility  of  opulence*  with  a  smoke,  a  mere 
catchword  of  prosperity.  It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  do  well, 
but  they  must  do  better.  No  matter  for  all  their  advantages  of 
competence  and  contentment,  they  must  leave  that,  and  move  on- 
ward. No  matter  for  their  plenty  and  abundance,  a  new  decree  has 
gone  forth,  and  they  must  make  progress.  The  land  that  cannot 
show  it,  is  anathematized'  from  the  nineteenth  century.  But  if  it 
will  only  do  this,  if  it  will  once  adopt  the  maxims  and  engage  in  the 
transactions  of  progress,  then  the  world  admires,  blasphemers  are 
hushed,  the  lips  of  scoffers  are  turned  to  prsdse,  and  all  fearful  and 
time-serving  souls  rejoice  with  inmost  satisfiaction.  But  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  this  kind  of  intimidation  is  tyrannical,  so  on  the  other, 
this  kind  of  gratulation  is  suspicious,  and  equally  offensive  to  the 
simplicity  an^candor  of  truth.      . 

The  secret  virtue  of  the  argument  for  progress  is  borrowed  from 
a  well  known  principle  of  mystic  theology  :  that  the  soul  may  and 
ought  to  make  an  advancement  in  things  spiritual.  This  is  what 
seems  to  give  it  the  inflexible  rigor  of  an  argument  ad  hominem^  when 
brought  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  civilization,  or  when  confronted 
with  conservative  institutions.  For  as  the  created  goods  are  the 
gift  of  the  Creator,  so  every  abstract  principle  of  any  worth,  holds 
all  its  vigor  from  the  laws  of  that  science,  which  is  the  science  of 
the  Creator,  that  is,  from  theology.  Now  if  this  construction  of 
their  argument  be  not  avowed  by  the  patrons  of  material  progress, 
it  is  because  the  instinct  of  sophistry  dictates  a  prudent  silence 
about  that  kind  of  data.  But  if  it  be  avowed,  this  is  a  paralogism 
to  argue  from  the  superior  and  spiritual  to  the  inferior  and 
sensual ;  for  in  questions  of  that  which  is  already  contingent,  it 
may  very  well  happen  that  the  respective  conclusions  give  contrary 
results.^ 

Because  progress  may  be  predicated  of  the  human  soul,  it  has 
been  rashly  inferred,  that  it  is  a  general  law  of  the  created  universe, 
and  an  inherent  principle  of  things  human  and  divine.  And  this 
being  so,  it  would  follow  that  such  a  law  must  be  one  of  endless 
scope,  of  infinite  expansion,  and  of  resistless  activity ;  so  that  be- 
fore it  all  must  either  bend  or  break,  either  become  its  humble 
clients  or  be  crushed  in  its  passage.  But  happily  this  is  an  illusion, 
which  may  be  dissipated  with  the  quiet  of  a  single  moment :  we 
have  only  to  stand  still,  and  its  impetus  is  spent,  its  force  loses  all 
point.     Stability  or  serenity  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  is  a 
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law  of  being,  of  which  progress  is  only  the  exception »  Tlie  idea 
of  a  certain  immutability  or  fixity,  is  first  and  last  in  every  method 
of  ontology ;  it  is  in  the  end  of  every  desire,  it  is  in  every  intention 
and  in  all  our  hopes,  and  there  is  no  fruition  possible  without  it. 
This  idea  of  immutability  is  obtained  like  other  ideas,  by  expe- 
rience, by  comparison,  and  by  that  effort  or  innate  virtue  of  the 
intellect,  which  invites  or  even  constrains  the  mind,  to  abstract 
from  a  perception  all  its  accidents,  and  so  come  to  th^  substance 
itself  of  things.  Thus  the  understanding,  when  directed  to  the 
study  of  one  God  who  made  all  things  and  who  is  above  all,  ends 
always  in  the  contemplation  of  a  Being,  who  is  superior  to  all 
change  and  to  every  conceivable  accident ;  and  perceives  plainly  or 
intuitively,  that  this  one  is,  himself,  a  serene  and  immovable  res^ 
and  surety ;  the  ideal  of  all  that  is,  and  the  essentaal%ct,  which  yet 
is  pure  of  mutation,  and  transcends  every  work  even  of  creation 
itself. 

Next  after  the  divine  nature,  is  that  of  the  pure  spirits  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  change  in  the  Deity,  so  is  there  no  progress  in  the  an- 
gelic nature.  We  are  taught  to  conceive  of  the  angelic  action  as 
being  instantaneous,  and  above  the  successions  or ,  additaments  of 
time.  And  even  if  there  be  a  certain  mode  of  time  proper  to  it,  as 
there  cannot  be  denied  some  kind  of  succession  in  time,  where  there 
is  a  difference  of  priority  and  sequence,  of  prius  and  nunc :  yet  the 
condition  of  progress,  or  of  added  degress,  is  precisely  that  which 
is  totally  excluded  from  the  angelic  nature.  The  saints  in  heaven, 
having  passed  to  the  state  of  pure  spirits,  there  remains  then  no 
progress  in  Gbd,  nor  in  the  angels,  nor  in  the  saints. 

But  the  human  being  in  time,  composed  of  body  and  soul,  has 
been  contrived  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  suspended  in  the  universe 
of  existences,  that  of  him,  in  some  sense,  everything  may  be 
afiirmed,  and  everything  denied;  in  him  all  contradictions  meet, 
and  all  equivalents  are  dissolved ;  in  him  all  knowledge  and  science 
have  a  point  of  contact,  and  all  a  point  of  departure.  Now  all 
that  there  is  of  excellent  and  positive  in  him,  is  so,  principally  be- 
cause in  him  there  is  a  vestige  of  eternity :  his  being  will  have  no 
end.  It  is  then  by  virtue  of  his  soul  or  spiritual  part,  that  mim 
holds  this  position ;  and  by  it,  ail  the  relations  of  his  existence  are 
to  be  compared  and  estimated.  If  there  be  any  progress  good  for 
him,  the  progress  takes  its  value  from  the  soul,  but  the  soul  does 
not  receive  an  organic  or  essential  property  from  the  progress. 
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If  there  be  different  degrees  of  virtue,  there  can  be  no  degree?  of 
the  soul  itself,  for  it  is  a  pure  substance,  without  degrees  or  parts. 
It  is  impossible  that  progress  could  ever  assimilate  one  to  the 
likeness  of  God ;  for  in  God  there  is  no  progress,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  analogy  in  the  case.  But  the  soul  is  the  image  of 
God,  and  the  act  of  the  soul  is  the  likeness  of  Him  who  is  essential 
act.  Therefore  the  act  of  the  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  determinate, 
spiritual  act,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  degress  nor  progress 
in  time. 

But,  since  man  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  since  his  immortal  part«is 
attached  to  a  corruptible  body,  since  the  point  of  right  is  in  him, 
continually  compromised  by  the  point  of  fact,  so  it  must  be  con- 
fessed he  cannot  escape  the  relations  of  time  and  progress ;  and 
herein  consists,  principally,  the  reason  of  that  which  seems  contra- 
dictory and  anomalous  in  his  nature.  As  the  superior  part  is  the 
principle  of  all  that  is  right  and  sound,  so  the  inferior  is  the  occa- 
sion of  all  that  is  irregular  and  infirm ;  and  as  that  which  gives 
him  eminence,  is  to  be  observed  in  his  spiritual  aspect,  so  that 
which  derogates  from  his  dignity,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  sensuous 
and  temporal  side  of  his  nature.  If  the  soul,  being  a  pure  activity, 
is  naturally  superior  to  progress,  and  yet  the  powers  of  the  soul 
proceed  only  by  delays  and  measured  steps  to  a  conclusion  or  the 
production  of  an  act,  this  delay  or  progress  is,  of  course,  its  in- 
firmity, its  necessity,  and  is  what  constitutes  the  inferiority  of  the 
human  to  the  purely  spiritual  nature ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to 
attribute  the  delays  or  interruptions  of  its  action  to  a  superabun- 
dance rather  than  to  a  poverty  of  energy.  In  so  feur  as  it  is  incom- 
plete, the  action  is  qualified  by  progress — in  so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  the  category  of  pure  act,  progress  is  excluded  from  it.  According 
as  it  approaches  perfection,  progress  is  eliminated;  according  as 
it  is  removed  from  perfection,  progress  is  proper,  and  natural, 
and  necessary  for  it.  "  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to 
vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  that  made  it  subject  in 
hope."*  The  creature  is  subject  to  "  vanity,"  [/Liarai^iyri]  :  as 
if  an  inactive  and  empty  stage  of  existence;  and  to  this  lowly 
condition  of  time  and  progress  it  is  subject,  "  not  willingly ;"  for 
is  it  not  in  the  experience  of  every  one,  that  our  earliest  recollec- 
tions are  of  the  weary  delays  of  time,  and  almost  our  first  reflec- 

*  Rom.  Yiii.  20. 
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tion,  was  to  ponder  the  solemn  and  yet  idle  movement  of  the 
measured  hours  ?  but  it  was  "  made  subject,"  or  ordained  in  hope. 
Thus  the  human  soul  is  contrived  by  infinite  wisdom,  in  a  certain 
ordination  with  things  temporal;  that,  by  the  process  of  time, 
damage  may  be  repaired,  losses  supplied,  and  good  brought  out 
of  evil ;  and  thus  by  labor  and  pain,  and  as  by  circuit,  the  soul 
may  be  conducted  to  beatitude.  But  as  the  beatified  end  does  not 
make  the  labor  to  be  no  labor,  the  pain  to  be  not  a  pain,  the  cir- 
cuit not  a  circuit,  so  the  progress  of  the  soul  itself,  is  not  an  abso- 
lute good,  but  only  a  mode  of  action  relatively  good  in  respect  of  the 
end,  which  is  an  immutable  beatitude. 

Passing  now  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  question,  to 
its  treatment  in  mystic  theology,  we  are  met  by  this  difiiculty; 
that  the  spiritual  life  seems  to  require  both  progress  and  perfection, 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  But  here,  agdn,  the  presumption  is 
not  in  favor  of  progress ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  particulars, 
while  perfection  is  by  its  nature  universal.  Progress,  then,  does 
not  give  the  law  to  perfection,  but  is  itself  merely  incidental  to  the 
same.  The  precept  of  perfection  is  simple,  and  was  spoken  by  the 
Master  himself;  the  rules  of  progress  are  multiple,  variable,  and 
unequal.  The  traits  of  perfection  in  a  person  are  recognized  as 
facts,  harmonious,  serene,  and  most  amiable.  The  assays  of  pro- 
gress are  of  the  nature  of  contingencies ;  in  their  most  favorable 
aspect,  they  surprise  and  animate  the  observer ;  but  they  are  also 
suggestive  of  instability ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  preponderance  of 
their  temporal  or  human  element,  they  sometimes  savor  of  im- 
pertinence ;  are  sometimes  felt  to  be  a  kind  of  apology  for  not 
being  perfect ;  and  not  unfrequently  are  perverted  into  a  craft  of 
boasters  and  hypocrites,  who  aim  to  stir  up  the  envy  of  others  and 
to  outshine  their  neighbors. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  soul  is  exposed  to  these,  and  siniilar  in- 
firmities, by  reason  of  the  transitory  condition  in  which  it  is  or- 
dained by  the  law  of  progress.  Not  as  if  progress  were  a  law,  in 
the  sense  of  any  cause  of  good  or  evil ;  but  rather,  it  is  that  mode 
of  things,  good  or  bad,  which  necessarily  implies  some  imperfection. 
If  good  authors  sometimes  speak  of  progress  in  the  soul,  to  a 
degree  that  is  without  limitation  and  as  if  infinite,  it  must  be 
that  they  mean  the  state  of  perfection,  or  else  one  that  is  so  far 
above  the  capacity  of  the  common  understanding,  that  it  is  humanly 
speaking  immeasurable,   and  so,   equivalent  to   perfection.      For, 
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literally,  to  suppose  that  progress  might  be  absolutely  ualimited, 
this  would  be  making  it  an  attribute  of  infinite  virtue ;  that  is  to 
gay,  it  would  endow  progress  with  a  property  of  underived  excel- 
lence, which  does  not  subsist  even  in  the  divine  nature  ;  which 
were  a  double  absurdity.  This  supposed  degree  of  progress  then, 
must  be  a  state  [siattis'}  which  surpasses  progress  itself,  or  which 
is  so  excellent,  that  progress  is  left  out  of  sight,  and  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  consideration.  And  though  the  soul  might  increase  in 
merit  even  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  yet  this  increase  or  progress 
bears  so  humble  a  proportion,  that  it  might  be  described  as  an  ac- 
cidental merit  which  attends  the  soul,  rather  than  a  positive  virtue 
of  which  the  soul  has  any  need  :  being  a  somewhat  so  purely  cir- 
cumstantial to  her  state,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient,  if  not  un- 
worthy of  the  soul,  to  entertain  any  comparison  or  observation 
regarding  it.  It  is  humbly  submitted,  that  such  a  state  of  being  may 
well  be  conceived  of  the  perfect  soul  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
while  on  earth ;  and  that  it  is  also  signified  in  the  words  applied 
to  the  Beloved  Disciple  :  "  So  I  will  have  him  remain  till  I  come, 
what  is  it  to  thee?  follow  thou  me."  As  if,  while  it  was  the 
arduous  task  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  to  follow  our  Lord  in 
his  human  example  of  transitory  toil  and  sorrow,  the  other  had  so 
nearly  achieved  the  measure  of  grace  to  which  he  was  preordained, 
that,  without  any  incongruity,  or  vicissitude,  he  might  have  so  re- 
mained till  the  last  day ;  his  state  being  one  that  was  to  be  quali- 
fied as  a  "  remaining,"  a  mansion,  rather  than  one  of  gradual 
proficiency. 

Because  there  is  a  certain  progress  in  the  Christian  life  for  im- 
perfect souls,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  law  and  the 
whole  law  of  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  perfection  is  its  first 
principle  and  glorious  prerogative,  peculiar  to  itself  suid  common 
with  no  other.  And  while  the  law  of  progress  holds  the  first 
rank  in  other  institutions,  in  Holy  Church  it  is  a  secondary  prin- 
ciple, proper  only  to  her  inferior  aspect.  She  is  clothed  with  the 
sun  of  perfection,  and  has  the  moon  of  progress  under  her  feet. 
Properly  speaking,  she  is  typified  by  the  rock  ;  humanly  speaking, 
by  the  bark ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  bark  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  rock 
of  Christ.  The  just  man,  as  such,  has  a  substantial  excellence  at 
one  time  as  well  as  another :  at  the  beginning,  middle  and  end, 
and  perhaps,  sometimes  more  abundantly  in  the  beginning  than 
the   end   of  his  career.     **  The  spirit  breatheth  where   he  will." 
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What  is  the  labor  of  years  for  one,  is  only  the  work  of  days  for. 
another ;  and  what  is  now  accomplished  in  a  moment  of  time,  may 
again  be  protracted  throughout  a  lifetime.  "  But  one  thing  is 
necessary."  Perfection  is  primarily  and  essentially  necessary  for 
the  elect  soul,  and  according  to  her  study  and  desire  of  it,  she  may 
make  a  sensible  progress.  But  the  study  of  progress]  will  never 
make  her  perfect.  For  though  perfection  may  cause  by  implica- 
tion, a  certain  progress  of  the  soul,  while  yet  a  wayfarer  [viator], 
yet  progress  is  not  a  cause  of  any  thing,  but  only  a  mode  of  things  : 
not  producing  any  effects,  but  itself  produced  in  the  relation  or 
proportion  of  the  effects  one  to  another.  As  pure  act  is  not  in 
degrees,  so  perfection  is  not  in  degrees,  and  no  progress  could  ever 
make  a  perfect  soul ;  for  perfection  is  a  whole,  while  progress  is 
a  part;  and  when  progress  ceases  to  be  a  part,  it  ceases  to  be 
progress. 

Progress,  of  itself,  is  not  a  merit :  because  it  is  not  a  substantive 
act,  but  only  a  mode  of  action.  A  vow  of  progress  is  meritorious, 
according  as  it  is  a  vow  or  an  act  of  the  soul ;  and  the  consequent 
progress  made,  takes  all  its  value  from  the  vow,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
a  value  over  and  above  the  progress  which  a  good  Christian  might 
make  independently  of  such  a  vow.  For,  properly  speaking,  the 
man  is  rewarded  for  his  works  according  to  what  they  are  actually 
worth,  whether  they  be  done  in  many  degrees  or  in  no  degrees  of 
progress.  If  he  adds  work  to  work,  still  the  acts  are  his  merits, 
the  doing  of  them,  and  not  the  adding  of  them  one  to  another ;  for 
he  might  have  had  greater  merit  by  doing  them  all  at  once,  or 
with  less  delays,  or  by  doing  some  single  work  with  greater 
alacrity  and  more  devotion  than  all  the  others  united  could  ex- 
hibit. Great  labor  or  many  works  do  not  always  prove  a  progress, 
but  sometimes  the  contrary  ;  prove  not  that  the  gain  is  great,  but 
that  the  difficulty  is  great :  the  more  blows  the  more  im malleable 
the  material,  or  else  the  more  feeble  the  workman.  If  Martha  be 
harassed  with  temporal  cares,  her  merit  is  not  greater,  because  her 
trouble  is  greater ;  the  anxiety  is  not  her  virtue,  but  her  infirmity. 
When,  therefore,  a  great  Saint  makes  a  vow  of  progress,  this  is  an 
instance,  how  the  exception  proves  the  rule  ;  for  why  does  the  ex- 
ample excite  an  admiration  which  borders  upon  dismay,  but  be- 
cause the  embracing  voluntarily  so  arduous  a  state  of  unrest,  is 
instinctively  felt  to  be  out  of  the  natural  order  ?  And  precisely  for 
this  reason,  that  the  action  is  preternatural,  is  it  one  which  is  to  be 
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admired  rather  than  to  be  imitated;  and  which,  while  we  are 
astonished  at  the  heroism  of  him  who  could  thus  devote  himself 
for  our  edification,  contains  this  instruction  :  that,  by  the  ineffable 
goodness  of  God,  the  state  of  perfection  is  more  accessible  than 
that  of  progress,  that  it  is  even  more  natural,  and  proper,  and  easy, 
for  the  soul  to  aspire  to  perfection,  than  to  commit  itself  defi- 
nitively to  an  absolute  progress.  For  Christianity,  though  super- 
natural,  is  also  the  most  sincerely  natural  of  all  the  forms  of 
religion  actual  or  possible,  by  this  very  reason  :  that  whereas  the 
mind  naturally  desires  some  perfect  order  of  things,  so  this  same 
perfect  order  is  furnished  to  the  mind  by  the  Christian  religion, 
and  by  it  alone. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  perfection  is  necessary  to  the  soul,  in 
the  sense  of  a  privilege  of  grace,  and  as  its  honorable  birthright, 
acquired  by  the  merits  of  our  Divine  Lord,  and  communicated 
effectually  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  progress  is  necessary  to  it,  in 
the  sense  of  a  temporal  exigence,  or  of  a  humble  function  of  peni- 
tential service.  Accordingly,  the  latter  is  thus  plaintively  described 
in  Holy  Scripture  :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  help  is  from  thee  : 
in  his  heart  he  hath  disposed  to  ascend  by  steps,  in  the  vale  of 
tears,  in  the  place  which  he  hath  set."  This  tearful  condition  of 
humanity,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  Gloss,  is  one  which  man  has 
set,  or  voluntarily  appointed  for  himself,  when  he  forfeited  Paradise 
by  his  sin  :  "  For  the  lawgiver  shall  give  a  blessing,  they  shall  go 
from  virtue  to  virtue.'**  Not  as  a  Redeemer  or  Host  of  atone- 
ment, but  in  his  office  of  Lawgiver,  the  Supreme  Ruler  will  counte- 
nance and  prosper  the  soul  in  its  efiforts  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice, 
and  to  return  to  the  perfect  observance  of  his  holy  laws.  This 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  is  also  consonant  with 
the  sentence  of  the  Apostle  :  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained, 

or  were  already  perfect But  one  thing  I  do  :  forgetting  the 

things  that  are  behind,  and  stretching  forth  myself  to  those  that 
are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark  to  the  prize  of  the  supernal 
vocation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  One  is  the  work  of  the  perfect 
soul,  one  the  mark,  the  term,  which  is  constantly  kept  in  view  ; 
though  she  be  not  unmindful  of  her  frailty,  but  rather,  her  virtue 
is  perfected  in  the  humble  recognition  of  her  natural  insufficiency  ; 
wherefore  he  adds :  "  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect,  be 
thus  minded."     The  words  immediately  following :    •*  And  if  in  any 

*  P8.  Ixxiiii.  6,  7,  8. 
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thing  you  be  otherwise  minded,  this  also  God  will  reveal  to 
you;"— may  perhaps  signify,  that  if  some  were  still  unable  to 
reconcile  in  their  minds,  the  practice  of  perfection  with  the  require- 
ments of  progress,  and  were  imable  to  adjust  these  apparently 
conflicting  claims,  or  if  they  were  favored  by  some  special  higher 
vocation  of  contemplation:  the  divine  illumination  would  not  be 
wanting,  to  relieve  these  doubts,  or  to  direct  their  minds  in  an 
intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  their  particular  gifts.  "  Never- 
theless, whereunto  we  are  come,  that  we  ];)e  of  the  same  mind,  let  us 
also  continue  in  the  same  rule."*  That  is,  whatever  maybe  the 
degree  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  still  the  course  is  one,  the  way 
is  ^ut  one  ;  and  the  term  and  prize  is  agreed  to  be  no  other  than 
one  and  the  same  perfect  life.  Thus  the  progress  as  compared 
with  the  perfection,  is  simply  that  alloy  of  human  contingency 
which,  like  the  ballast  to  the  ship,  is  to  keep  the  soul  humble  and 
steadfast  on  a  course,  which  though  perfect,  is  yet  never  wholly  safe 
from  the  languors  of  tepidity,  nor  the  assaults  of  vain  glory. 

It  is  true  that  in  modem  times,  the  Church  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  activity ;  she  multiplies  the  variety  and  urges  the 
diligence  of  her  active  orders,  and  blesses  their  countless  works  of 
mercy,  and  does  not  scorn  even  the  material  progress  of  the  world. 
But  if  she  condescends  to  the  importunity  of  the  age,  and  looks 
benignantly  upon  its  temporal  improvements,  and,  in  all  its  pro- 
jects of  civilization  and  of  liberal  institutions,  meets  the  world  as 
if  at  the  very  threshold  of  its  innovations:  this  does  not  prove 
that  she  fears  the  world,  nor  that  she  deigns  to  receive  its  dictates 
for  her  instruction,  nor  that  she  loves  such  an  age  better  than 
another,  or,  that  she  would  not  have  a  greater  love  and  more 
abundant  blessings  for  a  more  perfect  method  of  society  and  a  more 
interior  manner  of  life.  As  the  lavish  indulgence  of  the  reigning 
Supreme  Pontiff,  for  example,  does  not  excuse  the  clamor  of  his 
people  for  greater  liberties,  but  simply  leaves  them  without  excuse : 
so  the  condescension  of  the  Holy  Mother  to  the  activity  of  the  age, 
does  not  excuse  us  from  the  practice  of  jierfection,  but  adds  a  new 
motive  for  our  filial  submission  to  her  first,  and  best,  and  most 
affectionate  injunction  of  the  one  thing  necessary. 

The  common  impulse  of  a  discontented  mind,  is  to  divide  and 
compare  between  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  position  in  life ;  then 
to   disparage  that   which  seems   the   better  part ;    and  finally  to 

*  PhU.  iu.,  12,  13, 14,  15,  16. 
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bring  into  variance  things  which  naturally  offer  no  repugnance,  but 
which,  if  left  alone,  would  subsist  in  perfect  harmony  and  with  a 
mutual  support.  The  pursuit  of  a  private  good  is  a  common  loss, 
while  to  promote  the  common  welfare  is  the  particular  gain.  Thus 
in  a  proud  and  restless  age,  the  state  of  perfection  is  despised,  as 
something  good  only  for  women  and  children,  but  a  more  stirring 
and  difficult  task  is  deemed  worthy  of  strong  men ;  Which  is  to 
say :  that  the  latter  are  best  fitted  to  be  the  hodmen,  and  the 
former,  the  architects  of  the  spiritual  edifice.  Now  the  truth  is, 
that  for  one  and  all,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  degree,  whether 
active  or  contemplative,  ecclesiastic  or  laic,  there  is  one  common 
cause,  common  even  with  the  angels  of  God ;  and  yet  purely  and 
simply  equal,  in  its  grand  importance  and  its  infinite  value,  to 
each  and  every  individual  soul.  It  is,  to  do  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  be  perfect  in  that  act«  And  no  other  activity,  nor  solicitude, 
nor  progress  can  ever  satisfy  its  neglect.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  his  justice."  This  is  first :  this  is  the  nearest  and  most 
genial,  the  loveliest  and  most  excellent,  of  all  the  acts  of  the  in- 
telligent being.  "  And  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
After  it  come  all  things ;  after  it  follows  every  blessing  of  time 
and  eternity,  every  grace  of  devotion,  and  every  gift  of  perse- 
verance. For,  as  it  is  the  first  step  in  every  series  of  Christian 
progress,  so  is  it  the  last  term  which  comprises  the  whole  sum  of  all 
progression. 

But  let  us  make  room  for  an  objection,  and  try  to  frame  the 
argument'  of  progress  in  its  strongest  attitude.  It  might  seem, 
then,  that  we  are  only  beating  the  air,  when  we  combat  progress 
in  the  sense  of  a  mere  abstract  relation ;  for,  by  it,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  is  intended  a  positive  increment  of  the  real 
goods,  material,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  of  the  human  race ;  and 
if  this  result  does  not  obtain,  no  one  pretends  there  is  a  progress  ; 
but  whenever  it  does  obtain,  then  the  whole  process  is  designated 
by  the  general  term  of  progress.  To  this  we  reply:  That  such 
a  definition,  within  its  proper  limits,  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  for  it  is 
only  applicable  to  particular  instances,  which  may  very  well  be, 
or  not  be ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  only  implies  a  simple  matter  of 
experience,  about  which  there  could  be  no  dispute.  But  now  we 
know  that  there  is  a  certain  dispute,  and  a  resistance,  some- 
times strongly  marked,  as,  for  example,  in  the  political  and  moral 
divisions  of  Spanish  society,  where  the  natural  reserve  and  dignity 
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of  the  Spanish  character  are  most  repugnant  to  the  impetuous 
march  of  social  innovations.  Moreover,  the  partisans  of  progress, 
everywhere,  employ  many  words  of  reproach  and  ridicule  toward 
their  opponents,  and  toward  conservative  institutions  and  ancient 
usages ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  with  all 
their  boasting  and  with  their  proudest  defiance,  is  mingled  a  cer- 
tain polemic  bitterness,  which  betrays  their  misgiving  as  to  being 
able  to  fulfil  all  they  promise,  and  proves  that  they  find  their 
cause  to  be  rather  more  onerous  and  difficult  than  is  altogether 
natural.  And  when  these  things  are  so,  it  behoves  us  to  look 
closely,  if  there  be  not  some  fraud  hidden  under  a  form  of  fair 
words,  or  some  violation  of  simple  truths  which  have  been  taken 
out  of  their  proper  order,  and  forced  into  the  service  of  error.  We 
have  to  examine  what  and  how  large  a  part,  or  value,  progress  has 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Now  we  find  that  the  natural  and 
sovereign  good  of  things  is  their  perfection.  Then  the  progress  of 
things,  is  only  a  comparative  good,  of  secondary  importance ;  not 
a  principal  good,  but  only  an  accessary.  And  yet,  whether  by 
the  violence  of  party  spirit  or  by  the  special  covetousness  of  the 
age,  or  because  society  has  declined  so  from  the  heights  of  per- 
fection, or  from  whatever  other  reasons,  it  has  nevertheless  come 
to  pass,  that  this  natural  order  of  things  is  so  subverted  in  the 
minds  of  many,  that  they  suppose  there  is,  in  rerum  naturd,  a  cer- 
tain compound  amelioration  or  improvement  of  things,  ad  infinitum. 
Which  amelioration,  accordingly,  becomes  the  absolute  dogma  and 
catchword  of  a  certain  party  or  sect :  even  as  the  idea  itself  is  a 
sectarian  or  divided  truth,  being  opposed  to  that  other  self-evident 
truth,  that  the  end  of  things  is  their  perfection  and  not  their 
progress. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  :  That  since  progress  is  a  duty  of  this 
life,  and  a  condition  of  human  reason  itself,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sarily good,  and  its  instances  are  indisputable  facts.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered :  That  though  we  may  speak  of  the  facts  of  progress, 
that  is,  though  progress  may  be  predicated  of  certain  facts,  yet 
progress  itself  is  not  a  substantive  fact.  By  the  simplest  analysis 
of  the  term,  it  consists,  not  in  doing  somewhat,  nor  by  doing  it 
perfectly  well,  but  solely  in  doing  better.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
relative  good.  And  in  spiritual  things  this  may  be  invariably  good, 
because  d  priori  every  act  of  virtue  is  good.  But  the  things  merely 
temporal  or  profane,  being  of  themselves  only  circumstantial,  a 
progress  of  the  same  can  give  nothing  more  than  a  casual  result 
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of  relative  good.  Now  the  fallacy  to  be  observed,  consists  in 
taking  this  relation  or  possibility  of  good,  for  the  fact  itself:  in 
taking  the  general  term  of  progress  absolutely,  for  an  efficient,  sub- 
stantive, principle  of  good.  With  this  theorem,  accordingly,  the 
world  proceeds  to  prove  that  it  is  making  progress.  The  age,  hoc 
saculum,  can  show  to  a  demonstration,  that  progress  is  signally  and 
emphatically  a  property  of  its  own;  and  therefore  you  have  only 
to  court  the  age,  only  commit  yourself  boldly  and  cheerfully  to  an 
investment  in  the  properties  of  this  world,  and  you  are  warranted 
a  sure  profit.  But  as  it  happens,  this  visible  world  is  itself  but 
a  vanity ;  and  its  progress  is  a  progress  of  vanities :  "  Vanitas 
vanitatum" 

The  popular  fallacy  of  progress,  is  like  that  of  liberty,  equality, 
or  fraternity.  All  the  truth  that  is  in  them,  is  derived  from 
theology ;  all  the  error  from  human  sciences.  These  dogmas  or 
elements  of  good  order,  when  divorced  from  religion,  are  the  ready 
instruments  of  every  unholy  passion.  Liberty  becomes  anarchy; 
equality,  agrarianism;  fraternity,  an  abject  human  respect;  and 
progress,  the  tyranny  of  industry.  Progress,  when  left  to  itself  as 
the  Grospel  requires,  is  a  natural  compensation  for  the  infirmities 
and  imperfections  of  our  human  order :  just  as  faith  is  a  compen- 
sation for  intuitive  vision,  or  sense  for  pure  intellect;  but  when 
pursued  with  the  first  intention  and  for  its  own  sake,  and  assumed 
to  be  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  it  is  a  figment  of  human  in- 
vention, both  false  and  unnatural.  And  when  the  world  makes 
its  apologies,  or  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  for  its  natural  prero- 
gatives, we  must  remember  how  vast  a  proportion  of  its  proper- 
ties are  artificial:  not  natural,  but  factitious.  Since  the  purely 
natural  is  good,  and  the  supernatural  holy,  and  the  preternatural 
is  apart  from  human  agency,  how,  or  where  shall  we  find  any 
matter  of  evil  in  the  world,  but  in  the  inventions  of  men  medianie 
the  diabolic  suggestion  ?  The  products  of  man's  mind  and  hearty 
his  countless  machinations,  schemes  and  devices,  these  indeed  are 
so  gross  and  so  audacious,  that  they  have  filled  the  world,  almost 
to  the  sufifocation  both  of  nature  and  of  grace ;  and  the  exploits 
of  his  industry  are  now  contrived  in  a  method  as  formidable  as  the 
t]rranny  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  arrayed  in  a  force  as  onerous  as  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  the  old  land  of  sorcery,  craft,  and  sensuous 
inventions. 

It  has-been  said  that  the  fallacy  of  progress  is  derived  from 
human  science.     In  modem  times,  the  excessive  cultivation  of  the 
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experimental    philosophy    has    obscured    the    knowledge    of   the 

higher  and  primitive  truths;    or  rather,  it  may  be  said:   that 

having  abandoned  the  truth  in  its  Christian  simplicity,  and  still 

feeling  the  need  of  some  criterion  of  certainty,  heretical  men  have 

brought  in  the  exact  sciences  for  a  substitute  and  a  relief  in  their 

enormous  destitution  of  sacred  doctrine.     The  particular  instance 

under    consideration    may  perhaps    be  traced  to   the   science  of 

mathematics.     As  the  material  being  of  things  has  its  analogies 

in  forms  and  colors,  so  their  life  or  motion  has  its  analogies  in 

numbers  and  harmonies.     The  science  of  numbers  gives  an  exact 

law  of  positive  progression;   and  because  its   extension  may  be 

produced  indefinitely  farther  than  the  mind  can  reach,  this  science 

seems  to  unite  in  itself,  a  virtue  of  infinitude  with  a  property  of 

absolute  truth. '   Hence  it  obtains  an  influence  and  a  dignity  truly 

portentous   in    the    experimental    schools,  is  arrogantly  imposed 

upon  the  relations  of  common  life,   and  intruded  even  into  the 

sphere  of  spiritual  and  divine  being.     Thus,  having  set  the  earth 

in  motion,  by  an  astronomical  hypothesis ;    having  resolved  its 

geological  formation*  into  a  movement  of  material  force,  which 

projects  throughout  indefinite  ages ;  having  stirred  up  the  nations 

*  It  ii  curious  to  obserre  how  the  detnands  of  geology  have  incretaed  in  a 
proportion  so  vast  and  rapid,  that  the  anti -mosaic  theories  seem  now  to  be  run 
out  of  breath,  and  voided  of  their  force  ;  all  the  calculations  of  time  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  earth,  having  proved  to  be  hopelessly  vague  and  inappreciable. 
Motion  is  the  measure  of  time,  but  no  fixed  time  whatever  is  necessary  as  a 
condition  of  motion  ;  for  in  whatever  time  a  given  motion  may  be  accomplished, 
we  can  always  conceive  of  the  same  motion  as  executed  in  either  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  time.  It  is  no  violation,  then,  of  the  natural  laws,  that  they  be  made 
to  work  the  saibe  process,  now  in  a  time  of  days,  and  again  io  one  of  years  ;  6.  g. 
the  liquefaction  or  decomposition  which  would  be  completed  in  a  day  at  the 
equator,  might  reach  through  a  century  at  the  poles.  But,  furthermore,  these 
laws  were  not  in  existence  as  laws  during  the  six  days.  Though  the  same 
identical  methods  of  evaporatioii,  precipitation,  &c.,  may  have  been  employed 
by  the  Creator,  yet,  as  laws,  they  had  no  force  till  the  seveoth  day,  when  He 
rested  from  His  work,  and  dismissed  them  tb  their  own  normal  and  mechanical 
mode  of  operation,  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  time  and  other  circumstances. 
But  till  then,  and  while  they  remained  in  the  hands  Qf  the  Creator,  no  fixed 
quantity  of  time,  or  gravitation,  or  of  any  other  force  whatever,  was  necessary 
nor  proper  for  them.  Therefore,  to  ask  how  the  deposits  or  couches  of  the  earth 
could  have  been  formed  without  some  prescribed  margin  of  time,  is  not  this  as 
idle  as  to  ask  how  the  first  man  could  have  been  created  and  formed  to  the  state 
of  full  puberty,  in  less  than  a  round  eighteen  years  ?  But  while  no  fixed 
quantity  of  time  was  necessary,  yet  because  a  certain  element  of  time  in  some 
degree  or  other  is  necessary  to  all  mutations,  so  the  time  of.  the  creation  and 
formation  of  things  is  declared  to  be  in  six  days,  respectively  sub-distinguished 
by  the  evening  and  morning,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  same.  The  seventh 
day,  however,  is  not  thus  distinguished,  because  as  before,  so  after  the  creation, 
the  divine  rest  is  not  marked  by  any  distinction  nor  condition  of  time* 
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to  an  intense  industrial  activity;  having  peopled  all  the  stars  in 
the  firmament,  and  sent  the  whole  whirling  in  standard  "  cannon- 
hall"  velocity,  our  modem  sages  have  proceeded  to  describe  a 
movement  of  progress  even  in  heaven,  which  is  to  be  an  endless 
gyration  of  the  soul,  in  circles  of  joy,  each  numerically  higher 
and  more  delightful  than  the  last.  Such  speculations  prove  how 
low  and  material  are  the  ideas  of  the  experimental  schools. 
Their  infinite  is  only  a  multiplied  finite,  their  eternity  is  nothing 
but  an  everlasting  revolution  of  the  times,  and  their  creation  is 
an  interminable  self-development  of  matter.  Do  we  say,  then, 
that  the  mathematics  is  false,  inexact,  and  fallible?  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  far  more  simple  and  sincere  than  they  have  sus-> 
pected,  or  would  wish  to  believe.  The  very  terms  which  express 
the  progression  of  numbers,  such  as  "  ratio,"  "  proportion,"  &c., 
show  that  it  only  gives  one  aspect  or  relation  of  truth,  and  not 
the  truth  itself ;  demonstrates,  not  the  infinite,  but  the  possibility 
of  the  infinite ;  does  not  show  us  the  immense,  but  proves  that 
the  immense  is ;  and  while  it  has  in  itself  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  since  it  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  first  principles,  and  ultimately 
passes  away  into  the  indefinite  and  indiscernible,  so  it  admonishes 
us  to  seek  elsewhere  the  One  who  is  not  contained  by  any  num- 
bers nor  measures,  but  who  is  eternally  before  all,  and  over  all. 
To  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject — as  music  or  numbers 
express  no  one  thing,  but  rather  the  relation  or  -  harmony  of 
things,  so  the  term  of  progress  expresses  nothing  in  its  reality, 
but  invites  the  mind  to  that  which  is  above  all  comparisons  of 
excellence,  the  substantial  good  which  is  itself  the  source  of  har- 
monies and  the  key  of  relations.  Wherefore,  even  though  the 
condition  of  progress  were  as  certain,  as  necessary,  and  as  inherent 
in  nature,  as  the  state  of  perfection ;  yet,  if  the  progress  be  set 
above  the  perfection,  a  relation  above  the  reality,  if  a  stage  of 
things  be  more  esteemed  than  the  goal  itself,  if  one  hastens  his 
journey  only  for  the  sake  of  the  speed,  if  he  spurs  his  beast  only 
for  the  love  of  the  whirl,  and  the  foam,  and  the  dust,  this  is  to 
act  without  the  purpose  of  a  rational  being ;  and  since  the  action 
is  one  that  is  without  end  or  rectitude,  so  it  must  needs  revolve 
in  the  giddy  circles  of  error,  never  to  find  rest  in  any  term,  nor 
centre  of  truth. 

But  now,  to  consider  the  subject  practically,  as  it  appertains  to 
the  concrete  humanity,  to  the  facts  of  society,  and  to  the  actual 
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tendencies  of  the  age.  It  has  been  observed  above,  that  sin  or 
evil  implies  a  conversion  to  the  creature,  or  an  affection  toward 
a  commutable  and  particular  good,  which  affection,  when  it 
becomes  excessive  or  unreasonable,  of  course  transgresses  the 
eternal  law  and  reason  of  things,  violates  a  universal  good,  and  so 
incurs  a  universal  loss.  Now,  the  creature  procures  to  itself 
this  affection  by  its  imitation  of  the  Creator.  The  particular 
good  mimics,  so  to  speak,  the  universal  good.  God  is  one,  the 
particular  good  is  one.  God  is  sole  and  pure  excellence,  the 
particular  good  appears  to  be  singular,  and  persuades  the  mind 
that  there  is  no  other  like  it.  God  is  power,  majesty,  love ;  the 
particular  good  lends  power,  promises  greatness,  and  offers  a  low 
enjoyment.  But  the  most  significant  title  of  the  Creator  is, 
Ego  Sum;  God  is  actus,  pure  act.  Now,  the  sensitive  creature, 
in  time,  seems  to  imitate  the  act  of  God  by  its  sensible  motion. 
Pure  act  it  cannot  be ;  but  it  partakes  of  action  when  it  moves. 
Every  progress  is  a  mutation,  but  as  every  mutation  is  not  a 
progress,  progress  superadds  to  the  mutation  a  certain  accelera* 
tion  or  higher  degree  of  the  motive  nature.  Motion  is  that  relation 
of  things  one  to  another  in  time,  which  makes  sensible,  to  sensitive 
beings,  their  temporal  action.  Progress  is  that  relation  which 
marks  their  transition  to  an  increased  motion,  or  to  a  new  aspira* 
tion  toward  actuality.  Progress,  then,  is  not  a  state,  nor  mansion, 
nor  any  property  of  that  which  is  stable  and  solid,  but  only 
one  among  those  accidents  of  things  which  constitute  them  in 
transitu. 

All  things  tend  to  their  end.  The  law  of  simple  movement  is, 
that  things  mutable  be  conducted  to  the  end  of  their  motion. 
The  exception  of  progress,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  exception,  is,  that 
they  be  impelled  with  a  higher  degree  of  velocity  or  precocity 
to  their  end;  the  things  incorruptible  to  an  eternal  state,  the 
things  corruptible,  to  the  last  stage  of  corruption ;  the  soul  to  its 
eternal  mansion,  the  things  material  to  a  quicker  or  more  frequent 
alteration,  and  consequently  to  a  quicker  state  of  corruption.  If 
the  natural  motion  toward  their  end  is,  ceteris  paribus,  a  pleasing 
sensation,  progress  in  the  complex  sense  is  a  certain  stronger 
emotion  or  excitation  toward  the  same  end.  Therefore,  to  return, 
the  motion  of  the  creature  being  the  imitation  of  the  act  of  the 
Creator,  and  progress  being  a  higher  degree  of  that  kind  of 
actuality,    progress   is   found  to    be    that   property    or   condition 
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of  the  creature,  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  brilliant  and 
powerfully  attractive  to  a  sensitive  being,  and  may  be  typified  by 
the  vivid  folds  of  the  serpent  in  Paradise.  But  lest  there  should 
be  any  fraud  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  formidable  index  of  its  imperfection  and  frailty,  of  the 
unstable,  variable,  and  unbeatified  condition  of  the  creature. 
And,  furthermore,  by  its  own  variation,  that  is,  by  one  and  the 
same  mutation,  the  creature  is  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  a 
superior  cause,  to  testify  that  it  is  not  its  own  act,  but  another's, 
that  though  it  seems  to  be  agent,  it  is  but  object ;  that  though  it 
seems  to  live  and  move,  it  is  but  the  instrument  of  life  and 
movens  motum;  or,  if  we  understand  it  of  the  creature  purely 
spiritual,  that  still  it  is  only  by  a  communicated  virtue  and  a 
transmitted  force  that  it  is  and  acts. 

That  the  creature  being  the  occasion  of  evil  to  the  intelligent 
mind,  will  be  a  more  proximate  occasion,  according  as  it  is  in 
action  or  assimilated  to  pure  act,  may  be  proved  from  the  fall  of 
the  reprobate '  angels ;  for  this,  both  in  its  cause  and  its  conse- 
quences, was  the  most  dreadful  of  all  apostasies.  Progress,  then, 
in  the  sensible  order,  being  that  agitation  or  vivacity  of  the 
creature,  which  is  its  highest  approximation  to  pure  act,  is  there* 
fore  the  form  in  which  it  will  appeal  most  vehemently  to  the 
affections  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  strongest  temptation  which  can 
befall  in  the  human  order,  just  as  the  season  of  youth  is  the  most 
dangerous  period  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  And  though  not 
itself  an  evil,  yet  being  a  most  perilous  occasion  of  evil,  so 
according  as  it  is  forced  beyond  its  natural  limits,  according  as 
it  is  prosecuted  with  undue  vehemence,  and  cultivated  with  an 
ardor  sufficient  to  disturb  the  reason  and  intoxicate  the  mind,  it 
is  a  grand  disorder  and  a  grievous  evil.  And  furthermore,  if 
regarded  as  the  action  of  the  universal  humanity,  its  velocity  is 
to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  its  magnitude,  if  the  vortex  of  tempta- 
tion is  to  be  lashed  in  circles  that  whirl  in  a  compass  always  more 
swift,  and  yet  more  brief,  then,  humanly  speaking,  the  dissolution 
of  this  presetit  stage  of  things  is  near  at  hand. 

This  danger,  which  always  qualifies  progress  in  general,  does 
it  apply  in  a  special  degree  to  the  modern  progress  }  To  resolve 
this  doubt,  we  vrill  first  consider  some  of  its  characteristic  facts 
and  features,  and  then  endeavour  to  ascqftain  its  spirit,  principle, 
and   probable   issue.      According   as  we   departed  from  the   con- 
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sideration  of  its  highest  relations,  the  sphere  of  progress  seemed 
for  awhile  to  enlarge ;  but  now,  as  we  approach  its  inferior 
affinities,  it  appears  to  narrow  its  dimensions,  and  to  contract 
rapidly  its  scope,  to  a  most  wretched  matter  of  corporal  and 
terrestrial  refinement.  The  social  or  hamanitarian  progress,  being 
not  in  the  supernatural,  nor  in  the  purely  natural  order,  but 
being  a  certain  experiment  of  human  enterprise,  may  be  called 
the  Material  Progress.  It  may,  indeed,  embrace  many  mental 
operations  and  may  be  greatly  occupied  about  the  intellectual 
properties  of  the  man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  need  be  no 
reproach  that  it  procures  a  material  good,  since  true  religion 
promotes  even  our  temporal  welfare ;  but  because  it  is  founded 
upon  industrial  enterprise,  commerce,  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
physical  sciences,  and  because  all  its  results  are  barren,  forgotten, 
and  null  in  the  universal  estimation,  unless  they  give  a  sensible 
return  of  corporeal,  tangible  profit;  it  may  with  justice  and 
propriety  be  distinguished  as  the  material  progress.  In  this 
hard  ground,  too,  of  its  materialism  lies  the  secret*  reason  that  it 
is  found  to  be  so  oppressive.  The  essence  of  tyranny  consists  in 
that  it  subjects  one  to  a  servile  condition,  and  exacts  therein 
things  hard  or  impossible.  To  this  we  are  reduced  by  the  material 
progress ;  it  exacts  great  diligence  about  the  things  that  are  be** 
neath,  and  constrains  us  to  an  inferior  round  of  cares  and  labors, 
when  we  have  been  created  for  higher  and  better  things.  And 
not  only  this,  but  after  having  taxed  its  servants  to  the  utmost,  it 
straightway  doubles  its  demands  of  a  quicker  despatch  and  an 
increased  exertion,  and  a  larger  return.  As  it  consists  in  adding 
something  to  what  is  already  in  hand,  is  necessarily  accumulative, 
so  it  is  the  antithesis  of  competence;  and  therefore  the  modem 
societies,  in  adopting  a  theory  of  absolute  progress,  are  committed 
to  a  systematic  and  direct  antagonism  with  that  maxim  of  Holy 
Gospel,  and  of  compoon  sense,  which  bids  us  be  content  with  a 
sufficiency.  And  because,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  the  agents  of 
progress  are  less  bent  upon  than  an  honest  competency,  and 
because  they  invent  so  many  means  of  getting  a  superfluity  of 
riches,  and  have  made,  not  a  fair  profit,  but  a  premium  of  thrift 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  necessity  of  common  life ;  therefore  the  mul- 
titudes being  compelled,  as  if  in  self-defence,  to  seek  out  a  shorter 
way,  rush  violently  at  e^ery  opening,  and  upon  every  rumour  of 
an   opening,   for  acquiring   a   sudden    affluence    and   overplus   of 
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wealth  ;  and  thus  the  slower  and  more  humble,  but  safer  and  more 
innocent  routine  of  labor  is  despised  and  abandoned.  The  peasant 
life  is  nearly  extirpated,  the  ties  of  patriotism,  of  attachment  to  the 
native  soil  are  dissolved  and  scattered,  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  industry  are  wanderers  over  the  earth.  Is  there  an  instinct  in 
humanity,  that  bids  us  quicken  our  steps  and  avoid  the  ground  when 
the  Master  is  at  hand  ? 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps  :  The  world  has  no  further  need  of  a 
peasantry ;  it  has  discovered  a  substitute ;  the  race  is  to  be  ele- 
vated, great  advances  have  been  made  already,  and  it  is  foolish  to 
expect  a  liberal  harvest  and  a  generous  profit,  without  some  little 
painstaking  and  occasional  sacrifice  of  private  commodity.  Perhaps 
to  others  the  profit  seems  small,  and  the  sacrifice  great.  But  either 
way  :  Why  should  there  be  this  profit  ?  and  why  the  sacrifice  ?  If 
there  be  any  special  necessity  for  the  acquisitions  of  the  age,  this 
must  be  for  the  reparation  of  losses,  disorders,  and  inequalities. 
All  ameliorations,  instaurations,  and  repairs  imply  languor,  deca- 
dency, and  defect.  There  is  more  squalid  misery,  vice,  and  disease 
festering,  at  this  moment,  in  any  one  of  the  great  centres  of  civil- 
ization, than  Dr.  Livingstone  discovered  in  all  Africa.  The  age  of 
reforms  is  the  age  of  wreck  and  ruin.  Where  nothing  is  out  of 
repair,  what  need  you  more  ?  if  nothing  is  going  to  decay,  why  not 
be  quiet  }  It  were  impudent  to  ask  for  more  than  enough ;  it  is  a 
law  of  nature,  that  there  should  be  no  waste,  but  what  is  overdue 
here,  is  a  loss  elsewhere.  Are  then  these  improvements  necessary  ? 
is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  demand  for  the  supply  ?  To  be  equal 
and  just,  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other.  But,  hereupon,  men  pro- 
ceed to  create  wants,  and  they  will  compel  a  necessity  and  aggra* 
vate  a  distress,  so  that  the  oversupply  may  be  made  to  balance  the 
demand.  Ex  nihilo,  nihil  fit.  It  is  impossible  by  the  concussion, 
the  bare  agitation  of  elements,  to  obtain  a  new  element,  or  any  in- 
crement of  what  was  not  always  in  them.  Suppose  any  given  de- 
gree of  luxury ;  if  men  are  made  no  happier  by  it  than  they  were 
before,  if  the  average  sum  of  happiness  is  no  greater,  then  the  mul- 
tiplying of  this  negative  quantity  to  any  extent,  can  never  give  a  posi- 
tive result.  And  even  if  God  permits  the  progress  with  its  good  and 
evil  to  some  degree,  though  it  be  to  a  great  degree,  and  to  a  vast 
extent,  yet  He  does  not  suffer  it  to  go  farther ;  for  to  allow  it 
to  run  altogether  into  an  extreme,  is  not  consonant  with  any 
analogy*    Nature  moves  in  cycles ;  and  she  has  not  once  delineated. 
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in  all  this  visible  universe,  a  single,  straight,  unbroken  path  of 
progress.  If  we  would  visit  the  mountain  top,  perhaps  the  imagi- 
nation is  as  well  or  better  satisfied  with  the  random  glimpses  we 
obtain  while  climbing  its  sides,  as  when  we  gain  the  full  view 
from  the  summit.  The  ages,  the  seasons,  and  the  periods  of 
human  life,  conduct  at  last  all  transitory  things,  to  the  same  term 
from  which  they  set  out.  There  is  a  certain  measure  of  enjoyment, 
which  cannot  be  exceeded;  the  vase  does  not  hold  more  than  it 
can  contain.  If  one  have  his  lawful  spouse,  and  another  hia 
hundred  wives,  the  quantity  of  their  pleasures  is  not  proportionally 
diminished  and  increased;  but,  commonly  speaking,. the  sum  total 
remains  exactly  the  same.  Hence,  allowance  being  made  for 
certain  eccentricities  of  customs,  or  projects,  or  speculations  of 
the  day,  men  never  will  take  the  trouble  to  continue  an  inflated  and 
forced  order  of  things,  nor  will  they  persevere  in  what  does  not 
give  an  adequate  return  for  their  labor.  But,  again,  if  we  suppose 
the  progress  conducted  to  such  an  extreme,  that  the  common  con- 
dition of  life  is  wholly  reversed,  for  example,  that  men  should  fly  in 
the  air,  or  run  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  pierce  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  or  be  able  to  destroy  their  enemy  at  will,  or  to  procure 
an  ecstasy  of  pleasure  without  any  labor,  or  passion,  or  sacrifice  in 
themselves  or  any  other :  as  this  would  be  an  absurd  condition  of 
human  life,  and  a  moral  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  not  de- 
signed to  move  and  breathe,  so  it  would  be  equivalent  to  no  life 
and  to  no  condition  of  being ;  for  even  if  it  were  good  in  itself, 
it  could  convey  no  benefit  to,  nor  could  it  be  desired  by,  those 
who  are  not  organized  with  faculties,  nor  sensibilities,  nor  capacities 
for  it. 

Why  then,  we  repeat,  the  particular  mode  of  the  material  pro- 
gress ?  To  what  purpose,  or  for  what  reason,  or  by  what  obliga- 
tion, is  this  last  movement  of  humanity  ?  Does  this  grand  struggle 
signify  infancy,  or  second  childhood ;  is  it  the  restlessness  of 
youth,  or  tfie  petulance  of  old  age ;  the  fervor  of  yoimg  blood,  or 
the  ferment  of  the  '*  old  man  " — -fomes  peccati  P  If  anything  seems 
clear  and  imcontested,  it  is,  that  the  present  stage  of  himian  society 
is  not  a  period  of  manhood,  is  not  a  state  of  simple  maturity ;  for 
that  is  a  theory  which  has  not  been  broached,  either  by  the  advo- 
cates or  the  adversaries  of  progress.  To  consider  then  the  alter- 
native just  .given,  and  which  occupies  the  whole  ground,  it  is  to  be 
observed :  that  any  extraordinary  discipline  or  stir,  or  any  special* 
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exercise  which  is  good  for  society,  must  be  so  in  respect  of,  and 
by  force  of,  its  specific  exigency  of  exceptional  infirmity;  either 
the  debility  and  decay  of  a  broken  constitution,  or  the  indiscretion 
and  instability  of  the  neophyte ;  wherefore  it  needs,  either  to  be 
cherished  with  restoratives,  or  else  to  be  trained  and  purged  of 
faults  and  impurities.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  the  leaders  of 
progress  to  claim,  as  a  favor,  the  predicament  of  youth ;  they 
must  accept  it,  as  a  necessity  of  their  position ;  and  upon  the  fact 
or  fallacy  of  the  world's  juvenility  depends  all  the  force  of  their 
progress  as  being  an  occasion  of  high  hope,  rather  than  a  ground 
of  serious  apprehension;  as  being  the  spontaneous  ebullition  of 
youthful  vigor,  rather  than  the  uneasy  struggle  of  growing  infirmity 
and  decrepitude ;  the  wholesome  impulse  of  a  natural  energy,  rather 
than  a  gratuitous  agitation  of  the  social  harmony. 

Some  objections  to  the  question  of  fact  may  be  presented  thus : 
Certainly  nothing  is  more  natural  to  ingenuous  youth,  than  modesty ; 
in  the  presence  of  their  elders,  the  young  are  humble ;  and  the 
promise  of  a  long  life  pertains  to  them,  in  virtue  of  the  honor  they 
yield  to  the  fathers.  But  this  age  is  distinguished  by  traits 
which  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  now  described,  by  boastful- 
nes8,  levity,  and  an  infinite  disdain  for  the  ancient  wisdom.  Again  : 
the  age  is  most  diligent  in  providing  against  its  corporal  necessities, 
seems  to  spare  no  pains  for  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  its 
wonderful  mechanical  apparatus  is  not  now  contrived  for  divertise- 
ment,  nor  for  any  other  commodity  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  gain  of  money.  And  all  this  is  the  reverse  of  a  youtHful 
temperament ;  avarice  is  a  trait,  not  of  an  early,  but  a  waning  life. 
Also :  it  is  a  trait  of  dotage  rather  than  of  nonage,  to  boast  and 
push  into  notice  its  mechanic  productions.  The  old  man  regards 
these  with  a  natural  complacency,  because  they  have  a  special 
utility  for  his  infirm  age ;  but  the  youth  is  shy  of  observation, 
and  his  first  impulse  is  always  to  blush  for  the  toys  or  engines 
of  bis  own  fabrication,  because  of  his  instinctive  perception  that, 
as  an  intelligent  being,  he  is  incapable  of  a  much  higher  function, 
and  has  been  created  to  converse  with  things  spiritual,  rather  than 
to  toil  in  those  that  are  corruptible.  In  fact,  the  mechanical  im- 
provement cannot  possibly  be  reckoned  in  the  category  of  progress, 
as  referred  to  rational  beings ;  because  it  implies  a  conversion 
or  subjection  of  the  mind  to  matter,  and  exhibits  human  nature 
in   its   servile   aspect,   as  disfranchised    of    its    first    liberty    and 
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reduced  under  a  certain  bondage,  ever  since  that  hour  when  Adam 
made  his  first  garment  of  fig-leaves,  and  took  bis  first  shame-faced 
lesson  in  the  mechanic  arts.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  mechanic 
force  is  compelled  to  drudge  for  the  necessities  of  its  master,  and 
aims  at  the  domestic  economy  or  the  acquisition  of  money.  To 
procure  the  graces  of  the  mind,  is  the  office  of  the  fine  arts ;  the 
virtues  of  the  soul,  are  to  be  cultivated  by  sacred  science;  but 
this  is  a  most  senile  obtuseness  of  society,  that  the  Journals,  the 
organs  of  its  perception  and  judgment,  cannot  distinguish  between  a 
mechanical  and  an  intellectual  product,  but  as  they  say,  a  machine, 
this  is  a  "thought;"  a  thing  of  treadles  and  spindles,  behold  a 
thing  of  intellect !  a  paltry,  vile  matter  of  cogs  and  gudgeons,  lo, 
the  expression  of  mind,  the  force  of  reason,  the  utterance  of  €ui 
immortal  soul !  And  yet,  so  small  a  part  does  reason  bear  in  such 
productions,  that  the  spider  from  his  cobweb,  or  the  bee  from  its 
hive,  or  the  bird  from  her  nest,  is  able  to  exhibit  a  skill  the  same  in 
kind,  if  not  greater  in  degree. 

Ag£dn :  the  present  stage  of  the  world  is  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary increaae  of  social  refinement,  of  scientific  discovery,  and 
colonial  enterprise ;  and  this  amazing  growth  or  expansion  of  the 
peculiar  energies,  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  an 
early  and  promising  childhood  in  humanity.  But  the  old  tree 
grows  and  flourishes  as  well  as  the  tender  sapling ;  and  exuberance 
of  foliage,  in  neither  case,  is  a  warrant  of  good  fruit.  It  is  an  even 
question  still,  whether  this  great  advancement  or  protrusion  of  the 
material  elements,  be  not  the  obesity  of  later  years;  the  tumid 
projection,  not  of  a  generous  blood,  but  of  the  dropsical  humors  of 
a  vicious  old  age. 

But,  again :  the  activity  of  the  age  is  really  great ;  there  is  an 
actual  vivacity  in  society,  which  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a 
vigorous  stock  and  a  firm  constitution,  of  lusty  and  elastic  growth. 
And  yet,  this  activity  is  subject  to  such  dreadful  spasms  and 
periods  of  collapse,  that  we  oftentimes  suspect  it  is  a  sign  of 
organic  disorder ;  and  that  the  gentle  economy  of  nature  has  been, 
in  some  way,  violated  or  distorted  from  its  primitive  and  simpler 
modes  of  operation.  Besides,  mere  vivacity  is  far  more  conspicuous 
in  the  hound  and  horse,  than  in  the  man ;  and  when  civilization 
seems  to  take  its  impulse  from  the  animal  spirits,  when  its 
enterprises  copy  the  bravado  of  the  fox-hunter,  when  its  language 
is  impregnated  with  the  jargon  of  the  turf,  the  ring,  the  market 
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and  the  street,  and  when  even  its  polite  literature  derives  point  and 
relish  from  a  felicitous  appropriation  of  the  same  exhilarating  dia- 
lect, we  can  very  well  believe  that  the  animal  appetite  remains  in 
all  its  force;  and  yet  presume  that  there  has  been  some  great 
neglect  of  early  and  spiritual  advantages,  a  long  and  jaded  expe- 
rience of  the  secular  vanities,  and  a  wide  career  of  mental  dissi- 
pation which  has  superinduced  these  coarse  habits  of  publicity, 
restlessness,  and  garrulity,  which  are  not  dropped  but  are  confirmed 
with  a  length  of  years.  Finally  :  it  might  be  said  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  youth  with  aU  his  faults  is  oftentimes  not  half  so  bad  as 
he  appears  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition  may  be  more  applicable :  namely,  that 
the  adult  villain  is  generally  double  €us  wicked  as  what  one  would 
suppose. 

To  this  style  of  reasoning,  some  will  be  ready  to  exclaim  :  It  is 
a  narrow  and  onesided  view  of  the  question ;  the  elevating  and  hu- 
manizing influences  of  civilization,  which  are  plainly  seen  and  felt 
in  the  spread  of  enlightened  principles  of  reUgious  toleration  and 
political  liberty,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  a  higher  culti- 
vation of  the  masses,  and  in  a  imiversal  amelioration  of  the  griev- 
ances of  society  and  of  the  ills  of  life  generally :  these  are  what 
constitute  the  real  progress  of  the  age,  and  give  to  it  an  essential 
value  and  honorable  pre-eminence  over  other  periods  of  the  world's 
history ;  and  to  suppose  that  a  materitd  good  is  the  only  thing  pro- 
posed, or  the  only  thing  secured,  in  the  onward  movement  of  society, 
this  were  a  gross  misapprehension,  or  an  extreme  disregard  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  Let  us  therefore  take  the  question  on  a 
higher  ground  and  in  a  clearer  light,  and  so  conclude  upon  the 
principle  and  scope  of  the  whole  subject.  Matter  certainly  cannot 
be  the  measure  of  spirit,  but  spirit  or  mind  is  the  power  that  con- 
trols and  determines  matter.  The  material  force  relates  only  to  the 
appearance  of  things,  does  not  enter  beyond  the  surface,  but  remains 
always  on  the  outside  ;  but  the  spiritual  force  is  that  which  by  its 
nature  penetrates  inward  to  their  substance,  rests  not  in  the  sen- 
sible species,  but  adheres  in  the  essence  and  principle  of  things. 
No  material  advantages  then  can  ever  satisfy,  no  material  forces 
will  ever  be  able  wholly  to  control,  the  spirit  of  humanity ;  and 
though  there  may  be  such  a  conjunction  of  these  forces  and  these 
advantages,  as  will  hold  man  in  a  certain  willing  servitude  to  the 
laws  of  sense,  yet  because  of  his  spiritual  character,  he  may  be 
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said,  even  in  his  most  material  aspects,  to  devote  or  impress  his 
energies  upon  matter,  rather  than  matter  moulds  and  shapes  his 
moral  and  intellectual  properties.  Therefore  it  may  very  justly  be 
asserted  of  the  social  progress,  that  there  is  something  more  de- 
signed in  it,  than  a  merely  material  good.  But  since  this  design 
does  not  so  clearly  appear,  since  it  is  unsuspected  by  the  greater 
number,  and  unheeded  by  all,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether 
in  effect  it  is  of  any  value ;  that  is,  whether  this  design  or  prin- 
ciple of  the  movement  does  in  reality  ever  arrive  at  anything 
better  than  a  result  of  material  profit ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
does  obtain  a  wider  influence  of  a  spiritual  character,  whether  this 
be  not  a  spirit  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  one  which  enervates  the 
mind  for  the  higher  study  of  universal  good,  and  so  insensibly 
and  involuntarily  degrades  it  to  an  aptitude  and  attachment  for 
sensuous  arguments  alone.  This  principle  will  better  declare 
itself,  by  considering  the  diverse  operation  of  the  laws  of  spirit 
and  of  matter,  and  by  comparing  their  opposite  tendencies : 
the  former  to  instruct,  the  latter  to  deceive ;  the  one  to  purify,  the 
other  to  corrupt ;  the  one  to  chasten,  the  other  to  intoxicate ;  in  a 
word,  the  one  to  spiritualize,  the  other  to  materialize,  the  whole 
man. 

The  material  force  is  mighty  in  its  inception,  large  in  expectation, 
quick  in  promise,  but  long  in  fulfilment.  Thus,  the  movement  of 
the  age  claims  to  be  Titanic  in  its  dimensions,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  but  the  beginning  of  an  order  of  things  stiU  more  grand  ;  it  is 
confident  that  the  world  is  just  now  coming  into  possession  of  some 
perfect  or  most  excellent  condition  of  terrestrial  welfare,  but  this  good 
end  is  to  accrue  by  the  way  of  progressicm,  which  leaves  the  /olfil- 
ment  to  an  indefinite,  unknown  extent  of  time.  In  this  enunciatioa 
of  the  scheme  of  progress,  are  contained,  as  in  one,  all  the  caj^tal 
ddusioos  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  First,  is  that  illusion  of 
thills  sensible,  by  which  they  emulate  grandeur  and  magnitude : 
but  measured  by  the  spiritual  standard,  tliey  are  always  and  intrin- 
sically small ;  for  let  the  astronomer  cast  up  his  figures  and  multiply 
the  planets,  till  all  of  the  firmament  that  we  see  with  our  bodily 
eyes  is  proved  to  be  but  as  a  sand  to  the  mountain,  and  as  a  dark 
drop  to  tKe  ocean,  of  stdlar  existences,  and  still  this  truth  remains 
unchanged ;  namely,  that  one  immortal  soul  outweighs  them  all ; 
and  that  his  eternal  welfare  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  splendors 
they  could  give,  were  they  actually  joined  to  dp  him  service,  and 
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made  literally  subject  to  his  volition.  Second,  is  the  illusion, 
by  which  the  appetite  is  led  to  expect  and  to  demand,  immea- 
surably more  than  what  is  already  in  hand ;  the  morsel  in  posses- 
sion, instantly  suggesting  some  boundless  prosperity  of  which 
that  is  but  the  foretaste.  This  is  the  common  folly,  of  him  who 
*'  thought  within  himself,  to  pull  down  his  bams  and  build  greater," 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  a  long  and  large  enjoyment  of  untold 
delights ;  and  it  is  the  special  delusion  of  the  last  days.  When 
they  are  just  beginning  to  lay  up  their  stores,  death  takes  them ; 
when  they  count  all  the  past  as  nothing,  and  now  at  the  last  hour, 
imagine  they  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the  requirements, 
and  to  enjoy  the  resources  of  this  life,  the  end  is  upon  them.  But 
in  the  spiritual  goods  of  sacred  virtue,  there  is  this  contrast :  that 
the  desire  is  the  enjoyment,  and  the  want  is  the  supply,  uniting 
in  one,  both  zest  and  nutriment ;  so  that  to  ask  is  to  receive,  and  to 
seek  is  to  find,  a  present  abundance  and  a  perfect  consolation.  A 
tiiird  illusion,  is  that  by  which  the  impatient  human  mind  thinks 
to  secure  its  plei^sure,  by  an  impetuous  abandonment  of  itself  to 
the  present  enjoyment;  and  that  by  increasing  its  haste  and 
precipitating  its  steps,  it  will  leap  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  its 
desires,  and  actually  seize  what  is  only  a  phantom  of  unsubstantial 
and  transitory  good.  In  this  evolution  of  the  human  nature,  it  is 
plain  diat  man  renounces  reason  and  discards  judgment,  to  act  upon 
a  purely  animal  and  material  motive ;  for  if  tiie  spirit  is  prompt 
in  its  motions,  its  perspicacity  is  equal  with  its  velocity,  and  its 
facility  is  as  undisturbed,  as  its  freedom  is  pure,  and  its  force 
instantaneous. 

But  in  the  next  place :  while  the  rapid  march  of  civilization 
promises  a  speedy  indulgence,  how,  at  the  same  time,  shall  it 
secure  a  duration  of  enjoyment  ?  Perhaps  if  one  obtams  his  4elight 
in  a  moment,  it  will  prove  literally  a  momentary  good ;  as  indeed 
this  was  all  he  at  first  intended,  and  is  of  course  all  that  be  desenres. 
But  if  prudence  be  neglected  for  a  time,  in  the  heat  of  appetite,  it 
returns  upon  reflection ;  and  how  to  perpetuate  a  temporal  enjoy- 
ment, or  protract  it  at  pleasure — this  becomes  the  grand  problem  of 
^  the  worldling.  St.  Augustine  used  to  illustrate  it,  by  the  folly  of 
him  who  would  wish  to  hear  a  song,  or  a  verse,  but  wick  the  con- 
dition, that  there  should  be  no  transition  from  note  to  note,  nor 
sequence  of  measure  to  measure ;  as  if  he  could  expect  to  have  a 
melody  without  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  a  measure  without  any 
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measure,  or  a  whole  without  its  totality.  We  may  suppose  the 
ancients,  therefore,  to  have  been  left  as  it  were  in  a  sullen  despair  of 
ever  achieving  the  solution  of  this  problem  ;  but  the  modems  ima- 
gine  they  will  meet  its  demands  and  cover  all  the  ground,  by  a  theory 
of  progression.  And  this  is  a  fourth  illusion  :  that  the  progress  of 
things  is  a  certain  perpetuation  of  the  same ;  that  a  vehemence  of 
activity  is  an  endurance  of  power.  But  when  the  action  is  increased 
and  the  movement  quickened,  assuredly  the  time  is  shortened  and 
the  space  diminished  ;  and  accordingly  we  hear  it  often  repeated  in 
these  days,  that  time  and  space  are,  or  soon  will  be,  annihilated.  Is 
there  perhaps  somewhat  of  prophetic  in  the  assertion  ?  and  does  it 
mean,  that  soon  in  truth  vrill  be  fulfilled  the  sentence  :  "  Time  shall 
be  no  more  ? "  Here  then  is  the  fundamental  error  of  the  whole 
system  ;  namely,  that  progress  is  a  length  of  days,  when  in  fact  it  is 
brevity  itself,  is  the  abbreviation  of  time,  and  tlie  approximation  of 
the  end,  that  is,  of  no  time.  Even  as  it  would  be  absurd  or  cul- 
pable for  the  soul,  in  respect  of  the  higher  good,  to  place  its  final 
intention  in  a  certain  element  of  progress,  since  this  would  be  to 
choose  for  itself,  not  perfection,  but  imperfection :  so  it  is  a  mere 
contradiction  in  terms,  to  pretend  to  constitute  an  expanded  and 
lasting  enjoyment,  in  any  quality  of  progress,  however  vivid  and 
intense,  because  its  brevity  must  always  be  in  the  ratio  of  its 
excellence. 

In  fine :  whenever  we  pretend  to  a  spiritual  good,  but  at  the 
same  time  do  not  attend  to  the  normal  condition  of  spirit,  which  is 
right  reason,  either  perverting  the  force  of  spirits  to  a  false  inten- 
tion, like  Lucifer,  or  fashioning  it  upon  a  rule  of  sensuous  action, 
like  the  first  parents,  we  are  sure  of  a  result  directly  contrary  to 
what  was  proposed  :  we  shall  fail  of  a  spiritual  good,  and  fall  into 
a  laaterial  loss ;  attain  a  spiritual  death,  and  bring  about  a  material 
disscdution.  Not  that  the  laws  of  spirit  and  matter  are  absolutely 
contradictory,  for  they  have  many  analogies  in  common,  but  to  at- 
tempt to  coerce  the  former  to  the  measure  of  the  latter,  is  only  a 
privation  of  good  in  both  kinds.  For  such  is  the  excellence  of  the 
former,  that  it  proceeds  not  only  in  a  method  analogous  to  that 
of  the  latter,  but  it  is  able  also  to  compass  its  ends  by  one  that  is 
even  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  in  the  mechanic  forces. 
And  now,  Ijest  we  should  be  deceived  by  the  formidable  appearance 
of  the  material  force,  or  because  there  is  a  war  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  and  so  a  disorder  of  the  primitive  relations  of  the 
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8ame«  or  because  it  is  so  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  for  whatever 
other  reasons,  yet  thus  it  is;  that  this  last,  or,  so  to  speak,  this 
reversionary  mode  of  action,  is  the  one  that  is  the  most  general, 
most  eligible,  and  most  practicable  in  our  human  stage  of  existence. 
For  example:    The   passions   are   fretted  by  a  material,  but  are 
composed  by  a  spiritual  treatment.     Weakness  or  distress  does  not 
form   an  argument  to  contempt  or  oppression,   but  constitutes  a 
claim  to  consideration,  and  to  an  abeyance  of  the  antagonist  force. 
Delicacy  of  organization,  on  the  one  hand,  is  commonly  a   check 
to  the  momentum  of  brute  appetite,  on  the  other.      But  the  in- 
stance most  to  the  point  is  this :    That  the   civilities  of  life  are 
founded   precisely  in  a   renunciation   of  material   force,   and  in  a 
formal  abdication  of  the  force  of  might,  to  a  substitution  of  spiritual 
force,  or  the  pure  virtue  of  right.      And  this  is  the  reason  why 
civilization  is   so   inseparably   connected   with    Christianity,    that 
there  is  no  civilization  without  it.     For  the  law  of  spirit  or  the 
higher  life,   is  also   the  law  of  Christianity  :  its  most  simple  and 
perfect  enunciation  is  given  in  holy  Gospel.      It  conducts  to  the 
true   good   by  the  way  of  sacrifice :    by   obedience,   poverty   and 
self-abnegation,  and  not  by  domination,  self-aggrandizement  and 
self-indulgence.     Now  has  this  simple  truth  and  first  principle  of 
Christian  wisdom  been    held   in   greater   esteem  formerly,  has  it 
been  found  to  subsist  in  greater  excellence  and  vigor  in  past  ages  ? 
or,  does   it   seem   now  beginning  to  put  on  its  strength,  and  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  relations  and  habits  of  this  age  more  than 
ever  before,  so  that   it   promises  to   occupy  presently  the  whole^ 
scene  of  human  life,  and  to  transform  the  whole  system  of  society 
to  a  copy   of  the  school  of  the  Apostles  ?     Truly,  nothing  was 
ever  less  intended   by  the  movement  of  progress   than  this ;   and 
therefore  its  claim  to  be  an  instrument  of  spiritual  good,  as  of  the 
true  advancement   and   amelioration   of  the  race,  rests,   thus  far, 
upon  no  foundation  but  the  sound  and  echo  of  its  great  words  and 
empty  boasts. 

But  if  it  lacks  a  regular  and  authentic  title  to  this  high  office, 
yet  in  another  way,  it  is  not  without  a  certain  principle  of  validity 
or  actual  value.  For  such  is  the  virtue  of  Christianity,  being 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  that  its  influence  extends  far*  beyond  its 
visible  or  sacramental  administration,  and  enters  into  the  remotest 
affinities  and  transactions  of  civilized  life.  There  is  then  a  latent 
virtue,  there  is  indeed  an  element  of  spiritual  force  in  the  move- 
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ment  of  progress ;  and  so  far,  God  permits  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sacred  associations  and  tender  recollections  which  it  suggests  of 
the  religion  of  his  Divine  Son;  which  associations  also  shall  in- 
fallibly attend  it  in  its  career  over  the  whole  world.  For  as  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  the  Chnrch,  so  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  general,  is  of  a  nature  so  indestructible,  that  its 
action  cannot  be  annulled,  and  its  influence  will  never  be  wholly 
eradicated  even  from  a  degenerate  and  corrupted  civiltzation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  same  virtue  or  ^irit  of  life  be,  as 
it  were,  out  of  its  place,  if  it  be  constrained  to  the  measure  and 
form  of  material  prosperity,  if  it  proceed  upon  a  basis,  not  of  re- 
nunciation but  of  self-indulgence,  if  this  which  was  intended  to  be 
a  remedy  against  the  ardors  of  concupiscence,  is  employed  to 
aggravate  the  same,  if  the  ponderous  influences  of  evangdieal 
truth  are  brought  to  the  support  of  a  profane  and  earthly  grandeur, 
if  in  a  word  the  Christian  mind  so  richly  gifted,  so  honoraUy 
nurtured,  and  so  nobly  inspired,  be  converted  to  a  created  good, 
and  concentrated  upon  a  temporal  glory  however  fair  or  grand, 
however  genial  or  beneficent :  then,  while  such  a  transaction  is 
marvellous  in  result,  rapid  in  process,  stupendous  in  capacity  and 
superhuman  in  the  achievement:  so  truly,  may  we  suppose,  will 
the  crisis  of  its  retribution  be  impetuous  as  the  torrent  of  the 
deluge,  and  sudden  as  the  doom  of  the  ruined  Archangel. 

But,  it  will  be  said:  The  social  progress  does  not  belong  to 
the  supernatural,  but  to  the  natural,  order ;  and  it  is  the  moral 
and  intellectual  good  in  the  natural  order,  which  it  is  designed  to 
cultivate,  and  may  in  fact  develop  indefinitely,  because  the  re« 
sources  in  that  kind  are  of  a  spiritual  character  and,  humanly 
speaking,  inexhaustible.  Now  this  were  certainly  a  very  Gon« 
venient  distinction  for  the  world,  but  happily  for  us,  the  natural 
order,  as  some  fondly  imagine  it,  does  not  exist.  The  man,  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion,  has  never  lived,  whose  soul  has  not 
received  some  impression  of  the  gracious  influences  of  Him  who 
judgeth  the  world  in  equity.  "  Grrace  supposes  nature  :"  not  only 
does  it  attend  upon  and  aceept,  but  it  challenges  our  human 
nature ;  and  holds  it  in  a  most  secret  and  gentle,  but  also  in  a 
most  vigilant  and  inextricable  relation  of  eternal  significance  and 
infinite  consequence.  It  is  a  supernatural  fact,  and  accordingly 
authenticated  in  a  supernatural  manner,  by  the  inspired  volume 
of  Holy  Scripture  ;   that   from  the  day  of  his  creation,  man  has 
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never  becto  left  by  God  tio  his  own  unaided  natural  powers;  but 
while  he  h«u8  always  shared  in  the  /K>ntinual  influences  of  Revela- 
tion and  of  Providence,  so  with  the  Christian  dispensation,  a  light 
has  come  into  the  world:  a  light  which  has  flashed  even  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  human  existence,  and  haa  illuminated  for  ever  its 
most  secret  purpose  and  end,  its  privileges,  its  responsibilities  and 
its  inevitable  destiny  of  an  endless  condition  of  being :  "for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  covering 
waters  of  the  sea."  Now  here  is  a  class  of  sacred  influences,  a 
body  (^  truths,  which,  while  they  have  a  certain  relative  foundation 
of  perfect  congruity  in  our  natural  order,  much  more  in  a  Christian 
society,  have  so  penetrated  all  the  habits  and  engagements,  and 
duties  of  its  members,  that  these  can  no  more  escape  their  observa- 
tion,  nor  reject  their  force,  nor  refuse  their  application,  than  they  can 
divide  between  soul  and  body,  between  spirit  and  life.  It  is  not 
enough  then,  to  declare  that  the  social  improvement  shall  be  con- 
fined within  the  natural  order,  and  have  no  ulterior  effect  beyond  it. 
The  end  or  final  cause  of  our  natural  order,  is  not  within  itself;  and 
therefore  that  which  is  done  within  the  natural  order,  has  another 
issue  and  further  consequence,  outside  of  itself.  What  place  then  is 
left,  what  exit  can  we  find,  for  a  high  and  intelligent  purpose  in  die 
material  progress  ?  Every  project  of  improvement  of  the  race,  which 
is  not  directed  to  the  last  end  and  final  good  of  rational  beings,  is  a 
mere  conversion  to  the  creature.  An  exaggerated  progress  is  a 
material  frenzy,  and  a  moral  aversion  from  the  Creator.  It  is  the 
forlorn  hope  of  a  vain  world,  that  by  multiplying  the  volume  of 
its  vanities,  it  will  at  last  commute  its  vapors  to  solids,  its 
hollow  anjd  fugitive  joys  to  a  substantial  and  lasting  food  of  the 
imperishable  soul. 

Perhaps  some  will  remonstrate :  Take  away  the  enterprise,  the 
activity,  the  generous  hopes  and  projects  of  the  age,  and  afterward 
in  this  dull  and  rusty  existence,  what  is  left  for  us  to  do  ?  Yes : 
what  have  I  to  do  ?  that  is  the  question  of  the  soul.  Let  us  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  this  world,  and  we  shall  see  clearly  to  answer 
it.  And  then,  finding  it  is  one  thing  we  have  to  do,  the  mind 
shall  not  forthwith  be  scattered  and  distracted  upon  a  thousand 
objects,  which,  however  amiable,  or  honorable,  or  even  in  some 
sense  holy,  stiU  are  not  necessary,  because  they  are  not  one ;  but 
are  less  in  importance,  contingent  in  significance,  and  onerous  in 
effect,   for   the  very  reason  that   they  are  so  many,  or  appear  so 
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grand,  or  ^aiiitam  a  demeanor  so  aiutere  and  di$eult. .  There 
seems  to  be  a  notion  prevailj^ng,  that  it  is  particularly  necefisary 
in  this  age,  to  manage — menager — tenderly  with  the  world ;  and 
yet  by  their  own  showing,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  les^a 
necessary,  because,  as  they  say,  you  cannot  resist  the  march  of 
improvement,  it  will  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  sweep  you 
along  with  it.  So  then :  if  it  is  necessary  that  we  participate  in 
the  commodities  of  the  age,  let  us  spare  ourselves  a  longer  solici- 
tude, and  with  the  better  grace  make  Kght  of  its  behests.  For,  if 
in  compassion  of  our  infirmities  and  many  miseries,  a  beneficent 
Providence  permits  us  to  derive,  even  from  the  perturbation  of 
the  age,  some  alleviation,  though  in  a  most  humble  kind,  of  the 
increasing  wants  and  defects  of  society  ;  so  even  when  the  world 
goes  reeling  to  its  dissolution,  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  there 
should  ever  be  a  point  of  time,  when  some  element  of  good,  some 
egress  of  rehef,  or  some  virtual  compensation  for  the  man  of  good" 
will,  should  not  be  mingled  with  every  temptation  and  disaster  o£ 
the  race ;  and  with  every  woe,  save  that  final  and  yet  imminent 
one,  of  which  the  manner  is  beyond  discussion,  and  the  event 
passes  all  speculation,*  E.  P.  N. 
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ference  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Besides,  every  writer  must  be  allowed  to 
express  himself  in  his  own  way,  providing  he  keeps  within  the  limits  of  ortho- 
doxy,  and  we  make  it  a  point  to  leave  to  our  eollaborateurs  their  own  individu* 
ality,  and  all  the  freedom  of  opinion  the  Chiiroh  or  Catholic  faith  permits.  We 
do  not  expect,  we  do  not  exact  in  matters  of  opinion,  a  perfect  correspondence 
with  our  own.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  responsible  for  what  he  writes,  and 
his  name,  If  given  in  fall,  would  carry  with  it  more  weight  than  that  of  editor. 
Articles  which'  have  no  signature  are  from  the  editor ;  those  that  have  are  from 
his  friends,  who  speak  on  their  own  respotisibiUty. — Editor  QaarteHy  Review. 
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that  party  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  or  because  we  hold 
it  lawful  to  be  unmindful  of  one^s  rights  or  duties  as  a 
citizen  of  a  great  and  growing  republic;  but  because  we 
have  not  found  a  public  sufficiently  enlightened  and  tolerant 
to  permit  us  to  engage  in  party  politics  without  detriment 
to  the  more  important  religious  and  philosophical  purposes 
to  which  they  are  primarily  devoted.  The  constitution 
and  laws  guarantee  us  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  but  public  opinion,  which  in  a  Democracy 
is  supreme  and  reigns  as  a  despot,  exercises  here  a  more 
effectual  restraint  on  both  thought  and  speech  than  is  or 
can  be  exercised  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  govern- 
ment  in  the  Old  World.  The  journal  that  undertakes  to 
enlighten  and  correct  the  opinion  of  its  own  public  has  no 
lease  of  life,  and  it  will  be  as  speedily  and  as  effectually  sup* 
pressed  with  us,  as  by  the  police  in  France  would  be  a  journal 
that  should  dare  question  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the  Im- 
perial regime,  or  the  Imperial  policy.  No  periodical  with  us 
can  live,  except  on  condition  of  pleasing  the  special  public 
it  addresses,  and  that  public,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  requires  the  journal  it  supports  not 
simply  to  tell  it  what  is  true,  right,  and  just,  but  to  defend 
its  opinions,  prejudices,  sympathies,  and  antipathies.  It 
supports  a  journal  only  on  condition  that  it  is  devoted  to  its 
cause,  or  its  convictions  and  sentiments.  A  slight  exception, 
no  doubt,  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  public, 
which  has  some  conscience ;  but  even  the  Catholic  public 
would  soon  drop  a  journal  that  constantly  contradicted 
its  political  convictions  and  sentiments, .  however  conclusive 
the  reasons  it  might  give,  or  however  unexceptionable  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  it  might  be,  while  its  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  cause  would  effectually  prevent  its  circulation  among 
non-Catholics,  however  acceptable  it  might  be  under  the  point 
of  view  of  politics. 

Moreover,  we  are  opposed  to  the  alliance  of  the  Catholic 
cause  with  political  parties.  The  Church  is  self-sufficing, 
and  we  wish  her  cause  to  be  compromised  by  no  Veal  or 
apparent  league   with    monarchies  or  republics,  aristocracies 
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or  democracie8,-**tbe  Republicass  or  the  Democrato,  the 
Americans  or  the  Nationals.  No  one  of  these  parties  are 
Catholic^  and  no  good  can  come  to  religion  by  making  the 
pro^rity  of  the  Catholic  cause  dependent  on  the  success 
or  defeat  of  any  one  of  them.  Catholics  have  the  same 
political  rights  and  duties  with  other  citizens,  but  the  inte* 
rests  of  their  Church  do  not  require  them  to  throw  all 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  any  one  of  these  parties,  not 
even  in  case  it  promises  to  dect  now  and  then  a  nominal 
Catholic  a  member  of  Congress  or  of  a  State  Legislature,  or 
give  to  a  few  brawling  politicians,  whose  fathers  were  Catholics, 
a  place  in  the  customs,  or  a  clerkship  in  the  public  offices^ 
With  the  strong  anti-Catholic  sentiment  of  the  country,  no 
Catholic  known  to  be  firmly  devoted  to  bis  religion,  and 
publicly  associated  with  the  defence-  of  Catholic  interests, 
can  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  of  importance. 
To  succeed  politically,  except  in  one  or  two  localities,  one 
must  be  an  indifferent  Catholic,  and  an  iadifFerent  Catholic 
in  officse  is  of  less  service  to  Catholic  interests  than  the 
most  bigoted  non-Catholic«  Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  reason  foe 
opposing  a  party  that  it  refuses  to  elect  or  appoint  Catholics 
to  ofBce.  To  be  elected  or  appointed  to  office  is  no  man^s 
natural  right,  and  should  never  be  regarded  as  the  chief  end 
of  politics.  No  man  has  the  right,  prior  to  his  election  of 
appointment,  to  depend  on  office  for  a  livelihood.  Offices 
are  created,  or  supposed  to  be  created,  for  the  public  good, 
not  for  the  private  benefit  of  individuals,  and  the  man  who 
cannot  get  his  living  without  an  office,  has  rarely  the  right  to 
get  it  at  all. 

We  have  always  considered  it,  under  a  Catholic  point  of 
view,  a  gross  blunder  on  the  part  of  those  twenty-one 
Catholic  members  of  the  British  Parliament,  who  by  their 
votes  threw  out  the  Derby  ministry,  and  put  in  the  Palmer^ 
ston-Russell  ministry.  The  Derby  ministry  did  not  appoint 
Catholics  to  office,  but  they  conceded  more  to  Catholic  in- 
terests than  has  ever  been  conceded  by  all  the  Whig  minis^ 
tries  that  have  ever  governed  the  United  Kingdom.  Wliat 
they  lost    by  displacing    Lord   Derby  and   installing    Lord 
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Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Rimsell--— t'wo  of  the  worst  enemies 
Catholicity  has  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  very  worst  men 
for  Cathoh'c  interests  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent— was  poorly  com- 
pensated by  having  four  or  five  Catholics  appointed  to  sub- 
ordinate pllbes  in  the  ministry.  If  the  Derby  ministry  had 
remained  in  power,  we  should  not  have  seen  Central  Italy 
annexed  to  Sardinia,  or  iEmilia  wrested  by  an  unprincipled 
revolution  from  the  Holy  Father.  So  far  as  Catholic  inte- 
rests are  concerned,  we  should  have  little  to  regret  in  our 
country  were  the  scAcalled  American  party  to  rise  to  place 
and  power.  Its  open  and  avowed  hostility  is  less  to  be 
deprecated  than  the  coquetry  of  the  Democratic  party, 
every  whit  as  hostile,  and  which  coquets  with  us  not  indeed 
because  we  are  Catholics,  but  because  the  great  body  of  us 
are  naturalized  citizens  and  cast  what  is  insultingly  called 
'*the  foreign  vote.''  They  appeal  to  us  as  foreign  voters, 
aa  Irishmen  or  as  Germans,  not  as  Catholics. 

There  should  be  no  distinction  made  between  naturalized 
and  natural^born  citizens.  Their  rights  are  equal,  and 
there  should  be  no  more  objection  to  the  elevation  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other  to  any  office  to  which  either  is  consti- 
tationally  digible.  The  objection  is  not  that  a  citizen  of 
Irish  or  Grerman  birth  or  descent  votes  or  is  voted  for,  but 
that  he  votes  or  is  voted  for  as  4m  Irishman  or  as  a  German, 
that  the  appeal  is  made  to  him  on  the  ground  of  his  former, 
not  of  his  present  nationality.  The  evil  is  in  the  naturalized 
citizens  being  made  or  treated  as  a  class  by  themselves— in 
their  acting  or  being  induced  or  forced  to  act  as  a  distinct 
class  of  citizens.  No  American  can  object  to  the  election 
of  a  citizen  of  Irish  or  German  birth  ;  but  every  American 
ought  to  feel  indignant  at  being  called  upon  to  select  or  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  because  he  is  a  German  or  an  Irishman. 
As  a  German  or  an  Irishman  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  is  in* 
eligible.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  American  politics 
than  the  practice  into  which  we  have  fallen  of  treating 
naturalized  voters  as  a  separate  class,  and  of  soliciting  their 
suffrages  under  foreign  appellations.     It  introduces  into  our 
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politics  a  foreign  element,  and  one  whicb  cannot  fail  to  be 
ao  element  of  corruption.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  for 
political  parties  in  selecting  candidates  or  in  proposing 
measures  of  policy,  to  feel  obliged  as  the  condition  of  suc- 
cess to  consult  the  ^^  foreign  vote,^^  the  tastes,  inclinations, 
passions,  or  prejudices  of  naturalized  citizens.  *  Now  each 
party  bids  for  the  "  foreign  vote,'"* — is  anxious  to  secure  the 
vote  of  our  "adopted  citizens,''  just  as  if  they  remained 
foreigners  after  adoption !  The  evil  is  a  great  one,  and 
has  done  much  to  bring  our  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
It  has  virtually  given  the  balance  of  poVer  to  a  class  desti* 
tute  of  American  traditions,  and  who,  however  worthy  they 
may  be  as  individuals,  lack  necessarily  American  habits  and 
associations.  Nobody  questions  their  readiness  in  case  of 
war  to  iight  or  die  for  the  country,  but  the  country  of  their 
heart,  as  it  must  be  with  all  true  men,  is  the  land  of  their 
birth,  the  land  consecrated  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their 
ancestors.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  none  of  us 
by  crossing  the  ocean  can  jump  out  of  one  national  cliaracter 
into  another, — be  a  German  or  an  Irishman  one  month  and 
an  American  the  next. 

We  simply  state  facts.  We  say  nothing  in  disparage- 
Qient  of  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth.  No  man  can 
leave  the  old  homestead,  find  himself  in  a  new  and  strange 
country,  surrounded  by  new  and  strange  faces,  away  from 
all  his  early  association,  and  all  that  goes  to  the  making 
up  of  home,  without  some  shock  to  his  moral  being.  We 
ourselves  feel  this,  in  removing  even  from  one  State  to 
another  within  the  Union.  The  migratory  habits  of  the 
American  people,  whether  the  eflTect  of  choice  or  of  ne* 
eessity,  make  a  large  portion  of  us  strangers  even  in  the 
land  of  our  birth,  and  give  us  more  or  less  the  character 
of  adventurers,  restrained  by  tew  ties  or  associations  of 
early  home;  and  to  these  habits  is  due  much  of  the  rash 
and  adventurous  character  of  our  politics,  and  not  a  little 
of  the  growing  corruption  and  immorality  of  our  public 
men.  I  am,  where  I  now  live,  as  much  a  stranger,  ^& 
much  an   exile  from  home,  as   the  Irishman  or  German  in 
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New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Boston.  I  may 
demean  myself  as  a  loyal  citizen  of  New  Jersey, — a  State 
in  which  it  is  still  possible  to  enforce  the  laws,  punish 
criminals,  and  hang  murderers,  instead  of  electing  them 
to  offices  of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument, — but  I  am  no  true 
Jerseyman,  and  shall  remain  to  the  day  of  my  death  a 
genuine  Green  Mountain  Boy.  A  Vermonter  is  something 
more  to  me  than  the  native  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  when  I  meet  him  in  another  State,  I  am 
ready  to  embrace  him  as  a  brother.  It  is  a  great  trial  to 
be  unable  to  support  for  the  next  Presidency,  my  country- 
man, Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Now  what  should  be  thought 
of  me,  if  I,  as  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  insisted  on  acting 
or  on  being  treated  as  if  my  rights  came  from  New  Jersey, 
and  my  duties  from  Vermont,  on  having  my  vote  regarded 
as  the  "Vermont  vote,"*"*  or  what  should  be  thought  of 
the  Jersey  demagogues— for  unhappily,  even  New  Jersey 
has  demagogues,  —  if  in  selecting  candidates  or  shaping 
the  policy  of  parties,  they  should  have  special  reference 
to  gaining  my  **  Vermont  vote  ?  '^  Add  a  few  thousands 
from  the  Green  Mountains,  and  you  would  have  just  what 
we  complain  of  in  the  practice  of  treating  the  votes  of 
naturalized  citizens  as  the  '*  German  vote,"  or  the  "  Irish 
vote.'' 

The  evil,  however,  is  not  exclusively  nor  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  the  citizens  treated  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
class  are  naturalized  and  not  native-born  citizens.  It 
would  be  nearly  as  great,  except  as  a  matter  of  sentiment 
or  prejudice,  were  the  class  native  born.  It  does  not, 
moreover,  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  naturalized  citizens 
are  specially  ignorant,  immoral,  corrupt,  or  corruptible, 
but  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  treated  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  class  of  citizens.  Politics  soon  become  corrupt, 
and  parties  lose  all  regard  for  principle,  when  success  in 
elections  is  sought  by  appeals  to  other  than  legitimate, 
political,  and  patriotic  motives.  It  would  not  help  the 
matter  if  the  object  were  to  secure  "  the  Presbyterian 
vote,""   «  the    Methodist    vote,"    '^  the   Baptist    vote/'   "  the 
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Quaker  vote,'*'  "  the  Catiiolic  vote,^  or  "  the  Native  vote,*' 
supposing  the  natives  in  the  minority.  It  grows  out  of 
the  introduction  into  politics,  of  a  non-political  element, 
and  the  attempt  to  secure  success  by  appeals  to  non- 
political  passions,  prejudices,  sentiments,  or  convictions, 
and,  it  is  equally  injurious  to  the  naturalized  citizens  and 
to  the  country  at  large.  The  citizens  of  foreign  birth  are 
not  specially  to  blame  for  the  evil;  they  cannot  help  the 
fact  of  their  not  being  natural-born  citizens.  The  great 
mass  of  them  have  no  wish  to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  class, 
and  would  prefer  to  be  regarded  simply  as  American 
citizens,  and  to  be  addressed  as  such,  without  any  reference 
being  made  to  the  fact  of  their  foreign  birth  or  the  nation- 
ality they  have  abjured.  The  fault  is  that  of  the  dema- 
gogueSf  some  of  home  manufacture^  some  import^,  and 
all  of  whcnn  should  be  transported, — who  find  it  convenient 
for  them  as  a  means  of  enhancing  their  power  or  personal 
importance  to  have  a  foreign  element,  that  is,  a  non-political 
element,  to  which  they  can  appeal  and  turn  to  a  political 
account. 

As  Catholics,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  Catholic  interests  as 
&r  as  possible  independent  of  all  political  parties,  and 
therefore,  as  such,  we  avoid,  in  conducting  a  Catholic 
periodical,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  party-politics;  but  the 
present  is  one  of  those  times  of  political  crisis  and  confusion, 
when  every  citizen  who  retains  some  coolness  and  impar- 
tiality, owes  it  to  his  country,  to  do  what  he  can  to  aid  in 
clearing  up  and  setting  matters  to  rights.  The  country 
is  now  divided  into  three  prominent  parties,  each  split 
up  into  two  or  more  sections— the  Democratic,  the  Re- 
publican, and  the  Know-Nothing,  or  so-called  American 
party.  These  parties  are  now  struggling  with  one  another 
for  the  mastery,  and  though  to  us  idmply  as  Catholics,  it  is 
of  little  direct  consequence  which  of  them  proves  successful, 
it  may  be  of  great  and  lasting  consequence  to  us  as  citizens 
and  patriots. 

The  American  or  Know-Nothing  party  is  not  dead,  as 
some  of  our   friends  imagine,   and  will  not  die  so  long  as 
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the  other  parties  continue  to  malce  appeals  to  naturalized 
citizens  as  such,  or  so  long  as  the  naturalized  citizens 
allow  themselves,  without  indignantly  resenting  it,  to  be 
addressed  as  Germans  or  Irishmen,  and  their  vote  to  be 
solicited  as  "  the  foreign  vote,''  "  the  German  vbte,'**  or 
*^  the  Irish  vote."  As  long  as  naturalized  citizens  regard 
themselves  or  are  regarded  by  others  as  a  distinct  political 
class,  out  of  whom  political  capital  is  to  be  made,  or  so 
long  &s  in  politics  their  foreign  nationality  is  not  lost  in 
the  common  character  of  American  citizenship,  the  Know- 
Nothing  party,  that  is  a  native  American  party,  under 
some  name  or  other,  will  exist;  for  so  long  it  will  have  a 
principle  of  vitality  and  a  reason  for  existing;  so  long 
it  will  have  and  must  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
sympathies  of  the  great  body  of  our  citizens  who  have 
been  nurtured  with  American  traditions.  It  appeals  to  a 
sentiment  common  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  original 
colonists,  and  in  that  sentiment,  though  it  may  seek  to  use 
it  for  an  unholy  and  even  an  un-American  purpose,  it  has 
an  element  of  life  and  strength,  which  it  will  not  do  to 
despise,  and  wliich  considered  in  itself,  all  Americans 
must  respect.  Our  foreign-born  editors  may  sneer  at  it 
as  the  natyve  party,  may  vituperate  it,  may  get  in  a  rage 
against  it,  but  they  will  not  thus  extinguish  it ;  for  it  is 
never  of  any  use  to  abuse  a  man  for  being  a  native  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  around  which  cluster  all  the  fondest 
associations  of  his  heart,  and  to  which  his  loyalty  is  due. 
The  party  lives  and  will  live  till  the  aliment  that  sustains 
it  is  removed.  Its  measures,  its  errors,  its  violence,  must 
prevent  all  candid,  thinking,  and  unfanatical  Americans 
from  supporting  it,  but  it  is  a  party  that  we  must  count 
with,  as  an  important  element  in  American  politics,  for  it 
has  at  least  one  side  of  an  element  of  truth  and  justice, 
though  unhappily  perverted  and  rendered  inoperative  for 
good,  by  virtue  of  the  errors  and  false  Americanism  which 
overlay  it.  Its  condemnation  is  that  it  is  not  truly 
American,  and  proposes  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  every 
American  deplores,    that    would   prove  far   worse   than    the 
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disease.  What  would  have  been  in  the  beginning  the 
wisest  and  best  policy  for  the  government  to  adopt  it  is 
too  late  now  to  inquire.  The  government  in  its  outset  saw 
proper  to  adopt  a  policy  of  extreme  liberality  towards 
persons ''migrating  hither  and  settling  among  us,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  change  that  policy  now,  even  if  we  think  it 
was  injudicious.  Circumstances  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
sent  us  foreign  settlers  by  millions.  They  are  here,  and 
to  a  great  extent  naturalized  citizens,  and  whether  you 
like  it  or  dislike  it,  here  they  are,  and  here  they  will 
remain,  and  form  for  good  or  for  evil  an  integral  portion 
of  the  American  people.  To  pursue  towards  them  a  hostile 
policy,  to  organize  a  party  to  abridge  their  rights,  to 
curtail  their  privileges,  and  make  them  feel  that  you  intend 
to  treat  them  m  a  legal  and  political  point  of  view  as  an 
inferior  class,  as  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
as  a  sort  of  pariahs,  or  to  place  them  on  a  less  favorable 
footing  before  the  state  than  natural-born  citizens,  is 
simply  to  force  them  to  band  together,  and  to  act  as  one 
body  in  self-defence.  You  create  for  them  a  distinct  and 
separate  interest,  and  compel  them  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  to  feel  and  act  in  the  very  way  that  produces 
the  political  evil  you  seek  to  redress.  Treat  them  in  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  equality  recognized  by  your  laws  and 
institutions,  and  they  will  have  no  motive  for  acting  as 
a  separate  class,  and  will  be  content  to  act  in  their  simple 
capacity  of  American  citizens,  feeling  that  they  have  the 
duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  Americans.  The  whole  evil 
comes  from  their  acting  as  a  distinct  and  separate  class.  * 
We  have  no  right  to  blame  them  for  so  acting,  if  we  treat 
them  as  such  a  class.  If  the  naturalized  citizens  acted  in 
politics,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  do  so  act,  as  simple 
American  citizens,  without  reference  to  their  former  na- 
tionality, their  early  naturalization  would  be  no  disservice 
to  American  politics.  They  would  in  such  case  exercise 
the  elective  franchise  perhaps  as  wisely  and  as  honestly 
as  natural-born  Americans  in  the  corresponding  ranks  of 
social  life.     The  natural-born  citizens  must  not  suppose  that 
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we  monopolize  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  virtue,  or  all  the 
intelligeuee  of  the  Ammcan  people.  We  may  smile 
indeed, — we  need  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  indignant, — At 
the  pretence  of  some  Irish- American  journals,  that  the 
native  Americans  are  "  cowards  and  the  sons  of  ccmards,'' 
and  that  we  owe  everything  honorable  in  our  history,  or 
worthy  of  esteem  in  our  institutions,  in  our  literature,  art, 
and  science,  to  the  foreigners,  naturalized  or  domiciled 
among  us.  Such  pretence  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  is  less 
due  to  the  vanity  of  our  foreign  settlers  than  to  the  sus- 
picion we  provoke,  that  we  are  indisposed  to  give  them  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  They  claim  much 
in  the  expectation  that  we  will  concede  them  something. 
Yet  all  exaggeration  apart,  for  honesty,  integrity,  fidelity 
to  thrir  trusts,  it  may  s^ely  be  conceded  that  the  natural- 
ized citizens  are  on  a  par  with  our  natural-born  citizens, 
and  where  they  are  corrupt,  they  have  in  great  measure 
been  corrupted  by  our  example,  and  the  portion  they 
have  occupied,  and  in  some  sort  been  forced  to  occupy, 
among  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  what  is  called  the  foreign  element 
in  our  elections  is  a  disturbing  element,  an  element  productive 
of  immense  evil,  but  it  is  so  through  our  fault  infinitely 
more  than  through  the  fault  of  the  naturalized  citizens 
themselves.  The  way  to  correct  that  evil  is  not  in  any 
alteration  of  the  naturalization  laws,  which  would  be  now 
very  much  like  locking  the  stable-door  after  the  colt  is 
stolen, — not  in  organizing  parties  against  them  and  their 
.  religion,  giving  them  thus  an  importance,  and  even  a  power 
they  would  not  otherwise  have;  but  in  treating  them  with 
equal  justice,  in  forbearing  to  address  them  by  their  former 
national  appellations,  and  in  soliciting-  their  suffrages,  pre- 
cisely as  we  do  the  suffrages  of  others,  only  in  their  simple 
character  of  American  citizens.  Give  them  reason  to  feel 
that  they  are  recognized  as  full  American  citizens,  that  it 
is  an  honor  to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  that  they,  though 
not  born  here,  are  regarded  as  brothers  and  equals  as  if  they 
were,  and  the  evil  we  complain  of  will  disappear,  and  they  will 
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prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  accession  to  our  population.  No 
doubt,  coming  in  large  numbers  as  they  do,  they  are  des- 
tined to  modify  to  considerable  extent  our  national  character, 
but  the  London  limesj  in  its  vaticinations  as  to  Ireland 
becoming  Saxon,  and  the  United  States  Celtic,  forgets  that 
the  Celt  here  after  the  second  generation,  loses  much  of  his 
original  character,  which  is  not  always  an  improvement, 
and  that  the  German  immigration  at  present  is  more 
numerous  than  the  Irish,  and  brings  in  the  Teutonic  ele- 
ment to  balance  the  Celtic^  and  to  keep  up  the  original 
equilibrium.  The  Celtic  character  is  more  flexible,  and 
less  persistent  than  the  Teutonic,  and  we  may  trust  Dutch 
phlegm  to  restrain  within  due  bounds  Celtic  levity.  Should 
all  Ireland  empty  itself  into  these  States  we  should  still  re- 
main, like  our  English  ancestors,  a  mixed  people, — a  people 
of  Germanic  and  Celtic  origin,  and  the  main  elements 
of  our  national  character  would  remain  substantially  un- 
changed. But  even  if  not,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  great 
harm.  Much  of  the  best  blood  we  boast  has  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  Irish  ancestors,  and  we  know  not  that.Celtic  blood, 
is  less  red  or  pure  than  Teutonic  blood.  The  influences  on 
national  character  to  be  dreaded  are  not  Celtic  or  Teutonic, 
but  those  of  our  democratic  politics.  These  are  already 
working  a  change,  radical  changes,  which  may  well  excite 
in  the  breasts  of  every  man  with  American  traditions  and 
patriotic  sentiments  the  most  lively  alarm. 

Recognizing,  as  we  have  frankly  done,  the  evil  the 
American  party  seek  to  redress,  and  doing  ample  justice  to 
the  American  sentiment  in  which  they  find  their  only  ele^ 
ment  of  strength,  we  confess,  all  American  as  we  are,  we 
cannot  support  the  party  even  under  its  new  names,  and 
with  its  modified  policy  and  its  moderated  tone.  Whether 
it  has  really  abandoned  its  element  of  secrecy  and  ceased 
to  be  "  the  dark -lantern  party  "  or  not,  we  do  not  now  in- 
quire. Under  its  best  aspect  it  is  narrow-minded  and  bigoted, 
and  its  platform  is  too  weak  and  too  narrow  for  a  full-grown 
man  to  stand  on.  As  a  separate  party  it  is  comparatively 
powerless,  and  is  mischievous  only  as  it  pervades  'and  in- 
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fluences  the  policy  of  the  other  parties  of  the  country.  It  i^ 
undoubtedly  hostile  to  our  religion,  but  more  because  the 
mass  of  adult  Catholics  with  us  happen  to  be  of  foreign 
birth  than  because  it  is  Catholic,  and  as  hostile  as  it  may 
be,  it  is  really  no  more  hostile  than  either  of  the  other  two 
parties. 

The  real  struggle  in  the  present  campaign  is  between  the 
Republican  party  and  the  Democratic  party.  If  the  Balti- 
more Convention  had  nominated  Sam  Houston  for  president, 
instead  of  Senator  Bell,  the  NAionals,  the  Union  or  modi- 
fied American  party^  would  have  made  a  respectable  show 
of  strength,  for  the  Hero  of  San  Jacinto  has  in  him  the  ele- 
ments that  appeal  to  popular  enthusiasm,  although  he  is  no 
favorite  of  ours.  But  the  ticket  headed  by  Bell  and 
Everett  is  not  fitted  to  call  forth  any  enthusiasm,  and  only 
those  are  likely  to  vote  it,  who  feel  they  must  vote,  and  can 
in  conscience  vote  for  neither  the  Republican  nor  the 
Democratic  party.  The  candidates  are  respectable,  the 
platform  adopted  and  promulgated  commits  one  to  nothing, 
and  a&  the  ticket  is  sure  not  to  succeed,  one  may  perhaps 
vote  for  it,  without  sacrificing  to  any  great  extent  his  loyalty 
or  his  conscience.  Our  readers  know  that  for  ourselves, 
though  strongly  republican,  we  are  no  democrat,  do  not 
accept  the  Democratic  theory  of  government,  although  the 
only  candidates  for  the  presidency  we  have  ever  supported 
in  this  Review  have  been  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
party.  We  honestly  believe  that  we  have  more  to  fear 
from  democracy  than  from  all  other  causes  combined,  and 
we  believe  the  evils  in  our  country,  if  the  Democratic  ten- 
dency of  our  people  be  not  checked  by  the  elevation  to 
power  of  a  really  conservative  party,  will  go  on  increasing 
year  by  year  till  the  only  remedy  will  be  in  the  establish- 
ment of  something  like  the  Imperial  despotism  introduced 
by  the  Bonapartes  into  France.  Things  cannot  go  on  as 
they  are  now  going,  without  becoming  worse,  and  if  they 
become  much  worse  our  society  will  have  no  resource  but 
in  a  military  despotism.  But  the  Democratic  theory  has 
become  so  strong  in   the  convictions  and  sentiments  of  the 
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people,  that  we  fear  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  restraining  it 
or  of  preventing  them  from  pushing  it  to  its  natural  and 
necessary  conclusion. 

In  these  remarks,  let  it  be  understood,  we  have  no  special 
reference  to  the  party  called  Democratic,  for  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  party  so  called  is  less  conservative  or  more 
radical  than  the  so-called  Republican  party.  Indeed,  of 
the  two  we  think  the  Republican  party  is  the  more  ultra  in 
its  democracy,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  cannot  more 
fully  sympathise  with  it.  The  Demoratic  party  is,  no 
doubt,  corrupt,  but  the  Republicans  when  in  power  or 
place  have  not  proved  themselves  purer,  and  in  their  recent 
nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate  they  have  proved 
that  they  are  infected  with  that  cUrse  of  democracy,  which 
places  availability  before  fitness.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  very  worthy  man,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  but  me  must  say  of 
fais  nomination,  as  Daniel  Webster  said  of  another,  ^^  it  is  a 
nomination  not  fit  to  be  made.^  A.n  honest  party,  wedded 
to  principle,  and  having  in  itself  an  element  of  life  and 
permanent  success,  will  put  forth  its  representative  man  and 
stand  or  fall  with  him.  We  have  no  partiality  for  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  but  a  party  that  will  reject  such  a  man  and  take 
up  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  think,  is  governed  by  a 
short-sighted  policy,  is  a  party  of  to-day,  expecting  to  dis- 
solve and  vanish  in  thin  air  to-morrow.  The  nomination 
has  weakened  our  confidence  in  the  Republican  party^  and 
damped  whatever  hopes  we  might  have  placed  in  it.  But 
we  pass  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  two  great  parties 
now  pitted  one  against  the  other. 

The  two  parties  are  both  to  a  great  extent  sectional  par- 
ties, and  in  them  we  have  the  North  against  the  South,  and 
the  South  against  the  North.  The  dispute  between  the  two 
parties,  as  between  the  two  sections,  turns  on  negro-slavery, 
and  we  cannot  discuss  the  merits  of  either  party  without 
discussing  the  political  bearings  of  the  slave  question.  Both 
our  Northern  and  our  Southern  friends  must  allow  us  to 
speak  freely  on  this  point,  and  receive  in  good  humour  any 
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remarks  we  may  make  that  run  athwart  their  respective  in- 
terests or  prejudices. 

We  hold  that  we  of  the  North  have  no  right  to  be  political 
Abolitionists,  for  in  our  States  slavery  does  not  exist,  and 
the  Federal  government  has  no  power  over  it  in  any  of  the 
States.  We  have  no  right  to  get  up  a  political  party  in  a 
non-slave-holding  State  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
there  is  in  such  State  no  subject  on  which  such  a  party 
can  act,  and  to  act  on  it  politically  in  another  State  is  not 
permitted,  for  it  is  in  violation  of  the  principle  that  aU  the 
States  in  the  Union  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  We  have 
no  right  to  get  up  a  Federal  party,  or  a  party  to  force  the 
Federal  government  to  abolish  it  in  the  slave  States,  for 
the  States  in  forming  the  Union  reserved  the  question  of 
slavery  to  themselves  in  their  separate  and  independent 
capacity.  All  political  abolitionism  is  contrary,  therefore, 
either  to  the  Federal  Constitution  or  to  the  mutual  equality 
and  independence  of  the  States.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
is  a  legitimate  question  for  political  parties  within  slave- 
holding  States,  but  never  within  non-slave-holding  States. 
Whatever,  then,  may  or  may  not  be  our  views  of  slavery, 
we  who  belong  to  non-slave-holding  States  have  no  right  to 
make  it  a  political  question,  or  the  basis  of  a  political 
party,  either  State  or  Federal.  We  may  say  slavery  is 
an  evil,  a  sin,  but  that  is  a  moral  question,  and  under 
our  system  of  government  not  to  be  reached  by  political 
action.  So  we  may  say  Presbyterianism  or  Methodism  is  an 
evil,  a  sin,  and  one  that  will  ultimately  bring  down  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  the  people  that  sustain  it,  but  we 
have  not  therefore  the  right  to  form  a  political  i3arty  for 
its  suppression. 

Furthermore,  though  strongly  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  slave-holding 
States,  we  hold  that  we  have  no  right  to  form  and  support 
a  political  party  for  the  prevention  through  the  action  of 
Congress  of  its  extension  to  new  territory.  The  territories 
of  the  Union  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  States, 
and  Congress   has  no   right   to   pass   any  act   or  ordinance 
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that  prevents  the  citizens  al  one  State,  as  well  as  those  of 
another,  from  entering  and  settling  them  with  their  pro- 
perty.  Congress  has  no  right  to  discriminate  between 
different  species  of  property,  but  is  boun^  to  regard  as 
property,  whatever  is  property  by  the  laws  of  the  States 
or  any  one  of  the  States.  Here  we  agree  entirely  with 
the  Southern  statesmen,  and  hence  we  deny  to  Congress 
the  constitutional  right  either  to  authorize  or  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories  no  less  than  in  the  States  them- 
selves. The  only  doubt  we  could  entertain  on  this  point 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  till  quite  recently  Congress  has 
uniformly,  in  organizing  a  new  Territorial  government, 
claimed  and  exercised  the  power  to  permit  or  to  exclude 
slavery.  Should  not  this  fact  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
Congress  has  the  power,  at  least,  by  prescription  ?  But  the 
doubt  must  vanish  the  moment  that  we  reflect  that  the 
Federal  government  is  one  of  express  powers  under  a 
written  constitution,  and  that  no  prescription  can  authorize 
the  exercise  of  power  not  expressly  conceded  it  by  the 
States  creating  it.  Here  we  differ  not  only  from  the 
Republican  party,  but  also  from  what  is  understood  at 
the  North  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Northern  Democrats 
headed  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  Republicans  generally  hold 
that  Congress,  in  organizing  the  Territories,  may  either 
permit  or  forbid  slavery  till  the  Territory  becomes  a  State. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  understood  to  deny  this  power  to  Congress, 
and  to  assert  it  for  the  people  of  the  territory,  under  the 
head  of  what  is  called  "  Squatter  Sovereignty."  We  know 
nothing  more  discreditable  to  a  man  who  has  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  judge,  even  in  an  inferior  court.  It  is  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  that  clear,  logical  understanding,  boasted 
not  in  vain,  by  the  people  of  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
and  especially  by  old  Windsor  County,  from  which  botli 
he  and  we  hail.  The  people  of  a  Territory  have  no  powers 
except  such  as  are  conferred  by  Congress  in  the  organic 
act,  and  Congress  can  confer  no  power  which  it  does  not 
itself  possess :  Nemo  dat  quod  mm  habet.  Squatter  Sove- 
reignty is  a  fiction,  and  a  fiction  of  that  ultra-Democratic 
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school  which  justifies  John  Brown^s  raid  into  Virginia. 
Congress  cannot  authorize  another  to  do  what  it  has  no 
right  to  do  itself,  and  Mr.  Douglases  doctrine,  if  conceded, 
supposes  Congress  has  the  power  to  permit  or  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories, — ^in  principle,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Republican  party,  or  else  that  the  people  are  sovereign  with- 
out reference  to  legal  organization,  what  we  call  John  Brown- 
ism.  If  we  believed  Congress  had  the  power,  we  should,  of 
course,  demand  its  exercise  to  prevent  the  further  extension 
of  slavery,  for  we  claim  to  be  heart  and  soul  an  anti- 
slavery  man.  But  not  believing  it  has  the  power,  we 
deny  the  right  of  any  class  of  American  citizens  to  form  a 
political  party  for  the  express  purpose  of  exercising  it  through 
Congress. 

So  far  we  go   with    the   Democratic   party   South,   and 
dissent  from  both  the  Republicans  and  the  Douglas  Demo- 
crats.    The   Republicans,   on   this    point,    we    believe,   are 
wrong,  but  they  are  intelligible,  logical,  and  are  sustained 
by  the  almost  uniform   practice  of   Congress,  ever  since  we 
had  a  Congress.     If  they  err,  it  is  in  respectable  company, 
their  error,  as  far  as  an  error  can  be,  is  a  respectable  error. 
The  Douglas  Democrats  are  neither  one  thing  nor  another, 
"neither    fish    nor    fiesh,   nor   yet   good    red-herring.*"      It 
involves  the  error  of    filibusterism,    and   if    analysed  and 
reduced   to  some  degree  of   consistency,   it   will  be   found 
to  be  John   Brownism.     But    while   we  so  far  agree  with 
the  South,  and  honor  the  Southern  delegates  in  the  Charles- 
ton Convention,  for  their  refusal   to  nominate  Mr.  Douglas 
for   the  presidency,  we  are,  as  all   our   readers  well    know, 
opposed   to  slavery  itself,  in   any  form,  and  especially  op- 
posed to  the  further  extension  of  its  area.     We  have  heard 
all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  but  nothing  can  reconcile 
us  to  slavery  in  any  form  or  for  any  race,  red,  white,  black, 
or  yellow.     We  deny  that  we  have  any  right  to  interfere 
politically  with  it  where  it  has  a  legal  existence,  though  we 
maintain  our  right  to  entertain  and  express  our  convictions 
in  regard    to    it    as  a  moral    question   when   and   where   we 
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please,  and  this  right  no  power  on  earth  shall  ever  force  us 
to  surrender.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  American  public.  We  bold  that  slavery  does  not 
exist  by  what  theologians  call  the  law  of  nature,  and  that 
under  that  law  all  men,  as  to  their  rights,  are  equal.  One 
man  has  no  dominion  in  another,  and  no  right  to  exact  his 
bodily  services,  except  in  consideration  of  benefits  conferred 
or  wrongs  received  and  to  be  redressed.  Any  right  or 
dominion  beyond  is  acquired,  and .  rests  on  positive,  or  what 
is  technically  called,  municipal  law,  in  distinction  from  the 
jti8  gentium  of  the  Roman  jurists.  The  presumption  is 
always  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  where  there  is  no  positive 
or  municipal  law  authorizing  it,  slavery  has  no  l^al  ex- 
istence, and  no  man  can  he  held  as  the  bondman  of 
another.  Congress  having  no  power  to  pass  laws  establish- 
ing slavery  in  either  State  or  Territory,  and  the  Territorial 
legislature  having  no  legislative  powers  not  derived  from 
Congress,  there  is,  under  our  system,  no  power  that  can 
enact  a  law  authorizing  slavery  in  a  Territory,  before  it 
becomes  a  sovereign  State.  As  State  laws  have  no  extra 
territorial  vigour,  the  slave,  carried  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  his  master  into  a  territory  where  no  municipal  law  autho- 
rizes slavery,  must  in  that  territory  be  held  to  be  a  free 
man,|because  there  is  there  no  law  that  makes  him  a  slave, 
and  the  master  carrying  him  where  there  is  no  such  law 
must  be  held  to  have  emancipated  him.  In  a  case  properly 
brought  before  the  Federal  Courts,  the  court  would  declare, 
and  ought  to  declare  him  a  free  man.  This  is  the  ground, 
and  we  believe  it  strictly  legal  ground,  that  we  take.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  question,  not  for  Congress,  but  for  the 
courts,  and  when  brought  fairly  before  the  supreme  Federal 
Judiciary  and  distinctly  and  formally  decided,  we  shall 
hold  ourselves  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court, 
whether  it  be  for  us  or  against  us.  The  decision  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  does  not  settle  the  question,  for  the  precise 
point  we  raise  was  not  the  question  before  the  court.  The 
precise  question  before  ihe  court  in  that  case  was,  whether 
a  slave  or  person  held  to  service  in  Missouri,  of  which  State 
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his  master  was  a  citizen,  carried  by  his  master  out  of  that 
State  into  a  State  where  slavery  was  prohibited,  or  into  a 
Territory  where  no  law  authorized,  but  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  excluded  it,  and  brought  back  or  voluntarily  returning 
to  Missouri,  reverted  to  his  original  condition  of  a  slave 
or  not, — clearly  a  case  for  the  State  courts  of  Missouri,  not 
a  case  for  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  therefore  the  court 
very  properly  dismissed  it  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  As  to 
the  arguments  or  opinions  advanced  by  the  court  in  arriv* 
ing  at  the  decision  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  they  may 
have  been  good  or  bad,  but  they  have  no  legal  force,  and 
in  no  respect  bind  the  courts  below.  They  are  the  argu- 
ments and  opinions  of  distinguished  jurists,  but  not  legal 
decisions.  The  court  simply  decided  that  it  had  no  juris- 
diction in  the  case.  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  for  dismissing  the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  court,  namely,  that  negroes  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  is  not,  in  our  poor  judgment,  a  good  reason ; 
for  we  have  always  understood,  that  in  our  courts,  as  in  the 
English  courts,  a  foreigner  even  is  free  to  bring  an  action 
either  against  a  citizen  or  another  foreigner.  Besides,  no 
such  reason  was  needed  in  the  case,  for  the  case  was  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Missouri,  and  was 
improperly  carried  before  the  Federal  Court.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  the  question,  whether  a  person  held  to  service, 
or  as  a  slave  in  a  State,  by  the  laws  thereof,  voluntarily 
taken  by  his  master  to  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
not  yet  organized  into  a  state,  is,  while  remaining  there, 
and  within  that  territory,  a  slave  or  not,  has  not  yet  been 
before  the  courts,  and  till  it  has  been,  and  formally  decided, 
we  cannot  regard  it  as  res  judicata^  or  as  no  longer  an  open 
question. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  eminent  Chief  Justice,  however 
presumptuous  it  may  be  for  us  to  difler  from  him,  in  the 
opinion  that  free  negroes  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
All  native-bom  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  free  persons  born 
in  any   one  of  the   States  of  parents  owing   no  allegiance 
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to  a  foreign    power    are    citizens    thereof,   unless  excluded 
from  citizenship    by    express    law, — citizens^   we    say,   not 
necessarily   voters,  for   women  and  children   are  not  voters, 
yet  are  citizens.      In  all  those   States  where  the  law  does 
not  prohibit  negroes  from  being  citizens,  they  are  citizens 
on  the  same   conditions  that  white    men   are  citizens,   and 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  subject  to  the  duties  of  citizens. 
If  so,  they  are  citizens  of  the  United   States,  and  entitled 
by  the  Constitution  to  be  treated  as  citizens  in  the  several 
States.      The    complaint   we    made   of    Mr.    Chief  Justice 
Taney   was,   that  he   neglected    or  denied   the  rule  of  law, 
that  the  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  liberty,  as  it  is 
in  favor  of  innocence,  and  that  odious  laws  are  to  be  strictly 
construed.     All   laws  in   favor  of  slavery,  or   that  deprive 
any   class  of   citizenship,   are   in   their  nature  odious,   and 
the  courts  are  bound  to  restrict  their  meaning  or  application 
as  much    as    possible    without    violence.      As    a   Catholic, 
Judge   Taney   is   bound    to    regard    negroes   as  men,  men 
«prung  from  the  same  stock,  and  having  the  same  natural 
rights  with  himself,  and  therefore  he  should  regard  all  laws 
creating   distinctions  to    their  prejudice  as  odious,   and   to 
be  strictly   construed,   as    he   would   in   the   case  of  white 
men.     He  seemed  to  us  to  reverse  this,  and  to  labor  to  give 
to   the  laws    prejudicial    to    the    negro    race   the   broadest 
signification  they  could    possibly  bear,  and   thus  to  neglect 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  protect,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  legal 
power,  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.     He  reasoned  as  if  the 
opinions  and  laws  degrading  negroes  were  favorable,  benign, 
or  as  if  to  be  slaves  or  outlaws  were  their  normal  condition, 
and,  therefore,  were  to  receive  the  broadest  and  most  extensive 
application  possible. 

We  are  aware  that  Southern  statesmen  and  their  Northern 
sympathizers  have  latterly  pretended  to  set  forth  slavery 
as  the.  normal  condition  of  the  African,  and  to  defend 
it  as  a  noble,  a  Christian,  a  divine  institution,  which  can 
hardly  be  opposed  without  sacrilege,  or,  at  least,  fighting 
against  the  manifest  will  of  Providence*  We  shall  not 
undertake  to    refute  them,  because  we    think   the  common 
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sense  of  mankind  has  settled  the  question,  and  because 
were  we  to  attempt  it,  our  Review  would  soon  be  excluded 
from  every  Southern  State  as  an  incendiary  publication, 
likely  to  stir  up  insurrection  among  the  slaves.  We  might 
not  like  this,  we  might  think  it  unfair  and  impolitic  for 
the  South  to  have  all  the  argument  on  their  own  side,  but 
each  State  is  the  judge  for  itself  what  publications  it  will  or 
will  not  allow  to  circulate  among  its  citizens.  Congress 
can  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press,  but  the  States,  each  for  itself,  can  make  as  stringent 
laws  on  the  subject  as  they  please.  Each  State  has  the 
sovereign  control  over  its  own  internal  pcdice,  and,  altliough 
it  may  exercise  its  powers,  in  our  judgment,  unwisely, 
or  even  unjustly,  we  cannot,  so  long  as  it  keeps  within 
its  own  bounds,  quarrel  with  it,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  trample  constitutions  and  laws  under  our  feet  and 
defend  filibusterism  on  principle.  Opinions  are  free,  and 
if  the  South  chooses  to  hold  slavery  as  good,  and  to  regard 
laws  favorable  to  liberty  as  odious,  she  has  a  pa:fect  political 
right  to  do  so,  only  we  insist  that  she  shall  not  cram  that 
doctrine  down  our  throats  by  the  action  either  of  Congress 
or  the  Federal  Judiciary.  As  much  as  we  detest  slavery 
in  any  and  every  form,  whether  for  white  men  or  red 
men,  for  black  men  or  yellow  men,  we  will  defend  for 
the  slave  States  every  dear  constitutional  right  that  they 
have,  though  it  make  one  half  of  the  American  States 
slave-holding  States  for  ever;  for  we  will  never  knowingly 
seek  what  we  hold  to  be  even  a  good  end  by  unlawful 
means,  or  in  contravention  of  vested  rights;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  will  not  yield  one  iota  of  our  constitutional 
rights  against  slavery.  We  believe  in  the  moral  obligation 
to  keep  our  plighted  faith,  and  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  human  race,  for  the  interest  of  liberty,  alike  for  black 
man  and  white  man,  that  this  Union  should  be  perpetuated, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  perpetuated  unless  the  Constitution 
be  rigidly  observed,  and  all  departures  from  it  be  promptly 
repelled,  whether  on  the  side  of  one  section  or  on  the  side 
of  another.     We  will  not  knowingly  trespass  a  hair's  breadth 
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H)n  the  rights  of  the  slave-holding  States,  nor  will  we  submit 
willingly  to  their  trespassing  one  hair's  breadth  on  the  rights 
of  the  free  States.  The  rights  of  liberty  do  not  change,  nor 
the  duties  of  the  courts  change,  because  Southern  or  Northern 
statesmen  change  their  opinions  on  negro-slavery,  or  on  any 
other  subject. 

Southern  Democrats,  and  a  conriderable  portion  of  their 
brethren  at  the  North,  as  we  have  seen  in  Congress,  and  in 
the  Charleston  Convention,  are  now  demanding,  and  de- 
manding under  threats  of  secession  from  the  Union,  that 
Congress  enact,  not  as  is  sometimes  pretended,  a  slave 
code,  but  laws  for  the  protection  of  slave-property  in  the 
Territories,  Such  demand  is  unconstitutional,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  South  suicidal.  If  Congress  has  no  power  over 
the  question  of  slavery,  and  cannot  discriminate  between 
one  species  of  property  and  another,  by  what  right  can  it 
pass  laws  to  protect  slave  property,  any  more  than  it  can 
pass  laws  to  abolish  it  ?  Slaves  carried  by  their  owners 
from  a  slave  State  into  a  Territory  not  yet  erected  into  a 
State,  either  remain  property,  that  is,  slaves,  or  they  do  not. 
If  they  do,  as  the  South  contends,  then  no  special  laws  for  the 
protection  of  slave  property  are  needed,  for  the  common 
law  as  to  the  protection  of  property  administered  by  the 
courts  is  amply  sufficient ;  if,  as  we  contend,  they  do  not, 
but  are  emancipated  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  master  in 
carrying  them  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  law  by 
virtue  of  which  he  held  them  as  his  property,  then  for 
Congress  to  pass  the  laws  demanded  would  be  simply 
establishing  slavery  in  the  Territory,  which  we  say  it  has 
no  power  to  do.  If  Congress  has  power  to  establish  slavery 
in  a  Territory,  it  has  power  to  prohibit  it,  which  is  precisely 
what  the  Republicans  and  Free-Soilers  assert,  and  what 
the  slave-holding  interest  denies.  In  demanding  such  laws 
the  Southern  gentlemen  place  themselves  in  a  fatal  dilemma, 
from  which  they  can  never  logically  extricate  themselves. 
Do  they  not,  moreover,  in  demanding  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  slave  property  in  the  Territories,  virtually  abandon 
heir  doctrine,  that  slavery  exists  legally  in  the  Union  wher- 
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ever  not  prohibited  by  State  law,  and  concede  our  doctrine 
that  it  exists  nowhere,  unless  authorized  by  State  law  or  long 
usage? 

Are  we  told  that  the  South  need  the  legislation  they  ask, 
only  to  protect  slave  property  against  hostile  Territorial 
legislation  ?  Be  it  so.  Do  they  admit  the  people  of  a 
Territory  have  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and,  therefore, 
legislative  power  ?  If  they  do,  then .  Congress  has  no  right 
to  pass  the  laws  in  question,  and  could  not  do  it  without 
violence  to  the  popular  sovereignty  of  the  territory.  But, 
if  they  deny  what  is  called  *'  squatter  sovereignty,^  and 
maintain,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  the  Territory  has, 
and  can  have,  while  a  Territory,  no  legislative  authority, 
and  that  the  acts  of  a  Territorial  legislature  are  laws  only 
by  virtue  of  the  express  or  tacit  appiroval  of  Congress ;  they 
need  no  law  in  the  case,  for  the  courts  would  treat  the  act 
of  the  Territorial  legislature  as  unconstitutional,  as  null,  or 
non  avenue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  contains,  as  we  contended  at  the  time  it  passed,  elements 
practically  hostile  to  slavery.  It  is  susceptible  of  two 
different  interpretations.  Its  plainest  and  most  natural  in* 
terpretation  is,  that  it  remits  the  question  of  slavery  to  the 
Territorial  legislature ;  that  is,  authorizes  the  people  of  the 
Territory  to  decide  whether  they  will  permit  or  exclude  sla- 
very. According  to  this  interpretation,  the  act  assumes  for 
Congress  the  power  to  authorize,  and  therefore,  if  it  chooses, 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  —  the  Republican  or 
Free-Soil  doctrine.  If  it  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  in  re- 
mitting the  question  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  Congress 
does  not  authorize  the  people,  but  simply  recognizes  their  in- 
herent power  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  will  have 
slaves  or  not,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  simply  recognizes  the 
so-called  ^^  squatter  sovereignty,^  or  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  irrespective  of  constitutions,  civil  or  political  organ- 
izations, and  therefore  that  any  number  of  people,  wherever 
found,  have  the  right  to  combine  together,  and  do  all  that  may 
be  done  by  a  sovereign  state, — the  doctrine  on  which  John 
Brown  and  his  black  and  white  followers  acted  in  their  raid 
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into  Virginia.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  we  have  always 
understood  was  dictated  by  Southern  influence,  and  we  know, 
as  well  as  we  can  know  anything  of  the  sort,  that  it  was  de» 
signed  to  combine  the  South  as  one  man,  so  that  any  aspiring 
demagogue,  who,  by  favoring  the  slave  interest,  could  get  the 
Southern  nomination  for  the  presidency,  would  need  to  carry 
only  one  or  two  non-slave-holding  States  in  order  to  be 
elected.  It  was  an  artfully  contrived  plan  for  throwing, 
for  all  future  time,  the  power  of  the  Federal  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  slave  interest,  and  no  man  deserves 
more  the  execration  of  the  whole  American  people  than  its 
projector,  or  the  Senator  who  engineered  it  through  Congress. 
And  yet  in  that  act,  in  our  judgment,  the  South  was  over- 
reached, or  overreached  itself,  and  if  carried  out  and  abided 
by,  it  would  be  more  effectual,  in  practice,  against  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  slavery  than  any  measure  the  Republicans, 
if  they  come  into  power,  are  likely  to  adopt.  We  object 
to  it,  because  we  regard  it  wrong  in  principle,  and  because, 
if  it  secured  the  end  we  approve,  it  could  do  so  only  by 
unconstitutional  means.  It  has  already  made  the  South 
dissatisfied  with  Northern  neutrality,  and  compelled  them, 
in  their  own  defence,  to  abandon  the  doctrine — the  strong 
constitutional  doctrine — that  Congress  has  no  power  over  the 
subject,  which  was  Mr.  Calhoun^s  doctrine  in  the  days  of  our 
personal  intercourse  with  him,  and  to  demand,  not  merely 
that  Congress  shall  let  slavery  alone,  but  that  it  shall  protect 
it,  which,  in  principle,  yields  the  whole  question  to  the 
Republicans. 

We  are  obliged  to  object  to  the  Democratic  party, — for 
the  Democratic  party  is  and  will  be  controlled  by  the  South, 
where  lies  its  chief  8trength,-^that  on  the  question  of  slavery 
it  is  no  longer  simply  opposed  to  political  abolitionism,  and 
to  any  unconstitutional  use  of  the  Federal  government 
against  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  but  has  become 
a  pro-slavery  party,  and-  to  support  it,  we  must  support 
slavery,  whether  we  wish  to  do  so  or  not.  Formerly,  a  North- 
ern man,  though  disapproving  slavery,  could  support  the 
Democratic  party,  because  he  was  required  simply  to  adhere 
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to  the  Constitution,  and  in  his  political  action,  to  let  slavery 
alone,  and  leave  it  to  the  slave-holding  States  to  deal  with 
the  question  in  their  own  way,  and  in  their  own  time.  This 
is  no  longer  possible,  and  we  cannot  see,  if  we  accept  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  present  administration,  or  the  ground 
taken  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  South,  how  a  man 
can  give  his  vote  to  the  Democratic  party  unless  he  means 
to  be  practically  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  to  sustain  negro- 
slavery  as  one  of  the  normal  and  permanent  institutions  of 
the  country;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
nationalize  slavery,  and  make  it  a  Federal,  instead  of  a 
merely  State  or  local  institution.  We  deem  it  more  im- 
portant to  preserve  the  constitution  than  it  is  to  get  rid 
of  slavery ;  nevertheless,  we  are  not  willing  to  assist  in  per- 
petuating slavery.  • 

We  have  other  objections  to  the  Democratic  party;  the 
one  is  its  secret,  we  should  rather  say,  its  open  sympathy 
with  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  other  is 
its  avowed  filibuster  propensities.  When  three  years  and  a 
half  ago  we  assured  our  countrymen  that  the  reopening  of 
the  slave-trade  was  contemplated,  and  warned  the  Demo- 
cratic party  against  favoring  it,  we  were  hooted  at  as  idle 
alarmists,  and  assured  that  our  fears  were  ridiculous.  Not- 
withstanding, the  slave-trade  has  been  reopened,  that  is,  if  it 
ever  was  closed,  and  negroes  are  now  imported  from  Africa 
in  American  ships,  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag,  and  sold  in  our  Southern  slave  markets.  Either  the 
denials  we  met  were  a  blind,  or  we  happened  to  be  better 
informed  than  they  who  contradicted  us.  One  Federal 
judge  has  decided,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  correctly 
decided,  that  there  is  no  Federal  law  against  importing  slaves 
from  Africa;  that  is,  negroes  who  are  slaves  in  Africa  at 
the  time  of  being  procured.  We  have  found  no  Democratic 
journal  or  statesmen  either  objecting  to  that  decision,  or 
demanding  the  amendment  of  the  Federal  legislation  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  if  slavery  be  as  the  Democratic  party  both 
North  and  South  now  appear  to  hold,  not  abnormal,  not  an 
evil,  but  for  the  negroes  a  normal,  a  noble,  a  Christian,  a 
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divine  condition,  we  see  not  why  the  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa,  whether  slaves  or  free  men  in  Africa,  should 
not  rather  be  encouraged  than  prohibited.  It  is  idle  to 
make  laws  against  a  practice  justified  by  the  premises  con- 
secrated by  the  law-makers.  The  main  reason  for  con- 
demning the  slave-trade  is  in  the  supposition  that  slavery  is 
an  evil,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  governments,  while  they 
respect  vested  rights,  to  circumscribe  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  by  a  wise  policy  to  render  practicable  its  ultimate 
abolition.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt 
If,  then,  you  take  the  present  Democratic  view  of  the 
Christian  excellence  of  slavery,  you  remove  the  main  reason 
for  prohibiting  the  slave-trade,  and  its  revival  is  but  a 
logical  consequence  of  the  premises  you  adopt.  Let  the 
views  recently  put  forth  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  a  leading  Demo- 
crat, and  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  this  city,  once  become  the 
convictions  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  convince  them  that  there  is  any 
more  reason  why  it  should  be  piracy,  to  bring  negroes  from 
Africa  to  our  southern  ports,  than  there  is  that  it  should  be 
piracy  to  carry  them  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  The  South 
wants  more  laborers,  and  why  shall  Africa,  the  vast  maga- 
zine .  whence  they  may  be  drawn,  be  closed  to  them  ?  Just 
in  proportion  as  you  diminish  the  abhorrence  of  slavery,  do 
you  diminish  the  abhorrence  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  slave-trade.  The  argument  for  opening  or  keeping  open 
the  slave-trade  is  unanswerable,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  slavery  itself  is  a  wrong,  and  to  be  discouraged  in 
every  legal  and  constitutional  way.  But  we  cannot  defend 
the  slave-trade,  or  support  any  party  that  favors  it.  Our 
Church  condemns  the  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa, 
to  be  held  as  slaves  on  our  plantation?,  as  an  infamous 
traffic,  and  interdicts  all  her  children  who  directly  or  indi- 
rectly engage  in  it.  Here  we  can  make  no  compromise; 
practice  no  connivance;  for  the  question  is  a  question  of 
conscience.  No  Catholic  can  either  import  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  buy  to  be  held  as  slaves  those  imported  by 
otiiers,  under  pain  of  the  severest  spiritual  censures;  and 
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we  see  not  how  any  Catholic,  with  a  good  conscience,  can 
support  a  party  that  is  known  to  favor  or  to  connive  at  this 
infamous  traffic.  As  the  constitution  gives  to  Congress  full 
power  to  prohibit  thfe  slave-trade,  we  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  it  shall  pass  and  enforce  the  most  stringent  laws  needed 
against  it.  Here  we  stand  on  strong  ground,  for  here  we 
stand  on  conscience,  and  ask  only  what  it  is  confessed  on  all 
hands,  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  do;  and 
unless  the  Democratic  party  purge  itself  of  the  vehement 
suspicion  of  favoring  the  slave-trade,  and  shows  itself  in 
earnest  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  supprees  it,  no  Catholic 
who  loves  his  Church  more  than  his  party,  can,  save 
through  ignorance,  it  seems  to  us,  still  continue  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  Democratic  party.  North  and  South,  to  a  great 
extent,  sympathize  with  the  filibuster  movements  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  country,  so  damaging  to  our  national  cha- 
racter and  reputation.  We  do  not  regard  all,  who  sustain  the 
Democratic  party,  as  favoring  filibusterism,  any  more  than 
we  regard  all  of  them  as  favoring  the  African  slave-trade. 
There  is  as  yet  a  strong  element  in  the  party  opposed  to 
both ;  but  both  are  legitimate  logical  consequences  of  the 
principles  avowed  and  sustained  by  the  leaders  of  the  party* 
The  South,  less  than  the  North,  can  afford  to  countenance 
filibusterism.  Their  immense  property  in  slaves  is  an  ac- 
quired, not  a  natural,  right,  and  is  protected  by  the  respect 
entertained  by  the  American  people  generally,  for  inter- 
national or  inter-State  law  and  vested  rights.  Filibusterism 
is  the  denial,  in  principle  as  in  practice,  of  the  sacredness 
of  vested  rights,  of  State  constitutions,  and  international 
laws.  Let  the  anti-slavery  population  of  the  North,  or  non- 
slaveholding  States,  once  be  fully  satisfied  that  filibusterism 
is  just  and  honorable,  and  we  know  nothing  that  would  pre- 
vent them  from  pouring  into  the  Slave  States  by  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  to  liberate  the  slaves  and 
plunder  tlie  inhabitants.  We  read  the  defiant  answer  of 
the  Southern  man  in  the  indignant  flash  of  his  eye  and  the 
motion  of  his  hand  towards  bis  revolver  or  his  bowie-knife ; 
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but,  without  questioning  his  courage,  and  without  doubting 
that  men  will  fight  more  bravely  to  make  or  keep  than  to 
emancipate  slaves,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
booty  in  the  case,  and  that  men  will  fight  harder  and  more 
daringly  for  plunder  than  for  anything  else.  We  question 
not  the  bravery  or  military  capacity  of  the  South.  We  can- 
not sit  down  and  coolly  calculate  the  chances  of  a  deatb- 
struggle  between  the  two  sections,  or  speculate  as  to  which 
would  come  off  conqueror;  but  this,  we  will  say,  that 
erect  filibusterism  into  a  principle,  destroy  in  the  Northern 
mind,  as  democracy  is  fast  doing,  our  traditionary  respect 
for  constitutions  and  laws,  for  vested  rights,  and  inter- 
national laws,  which  require  the  citizens  of  one  State  to 
forbear  all  hostile  invasions  of  another,  save  as  led  on  by 
legitimate  authority  in  lawful  war,  and  the  South  will  find 
men  in  numbers  large  enough,  and  brave  enough,  to  give 
them  no  little  trouble  and  vexation;  indeed,  more  daring 
fellows  to  follow  some  John  Brown  into  Virginia  or  Ken- 
tucky to  liberate  the  slaves,  than  your  General  Walkers 
can  find  to  invade  Mexico  or  Central  America  to  re- 
establish slavery,  especially  when^  in  addition  to  liberating  the 
slaves,  they  have  the  attractions  of  a  rtch  country,  populous 
and  wealthy  towns,  to  ravage  and  plunder.  And  why  not  ? 
If  William  Walker  may  lawfully  invade  Nicaragua  like 
some  adventurous  Norman  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  for  himself  and  followers,  and  to 
reduce  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  reopen  the  African 
slave-trade,  which  he  tells  in  his  late  History  of  the  War  in 
Nicaragua^  was  what  he  understood  by  introducing  the 
American  element  into  that  Republic,  why  may  not  another 
John  Brown  invade  any  of  our  Southern  States  with 
a  view  of  liberating  the  slaves?  What  is  the  difference 
in  principle  between  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia,  Sam 
Houston'^s  filibustering  operations  in  Texas,  Lopez'^s  in- 
vasion of  Cuba,  or  Walker'*s  murderous  expeditions  to 
Nicaragua  ?  We  can  see  none,  or,  if  any,  it  is  not  in*favor 
of  the  latter. 

The  pretence  on  which  our  democrats  justify  these  pirati- 
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cal  expeditions,  that  they  are  intended  to  emancipate  a  people 
ground  down  by  tyranny,  and  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom, 
is  equally  available  in  the  case  of  the  John  Browns.  No 
people  are  more  completely  deprived  of  their  liberty  than  are 
negro-slaves ;  and  if  we  may  bid  defiance  to  constitutions, 
and  trample  on  the  rights  of  independent  states  in  the  name 
of  libtt-ty,  we  see  not  why  we  may  not  do  it  to  Hberate  the 
domestic  slave  a^  #ell  as  to  liberate  the  political  slave.  Our 
sins,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost,  and  we  can  never 
violate  justice,  and  teach  that  it  is  honorable  and  praiseworthy 
to  violate  it,  without  having,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or 
another,  our  o\^n  rights  set  at  nought.  Nations  have  no  life 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  national  sins  must,  sooner  or  later, 
rafeet  their  punishment  in  this  world.  The  South,  so  long  as 
it  suffers  its  craving  for  more  territory  suitable  for  slave 
culture,  to  induce  it  to  countenance  or  to  connive  at  filibuster 
expeditions  against  Cuba,  Mexico,  or  Central  America,  can 
never  successfully  appeal  to  law,  to  the  Constitution,  or  to 
the  sacredness  of  vested  rights,  to  protect  her  in  the  peace- 
abJe  possession  of  her  negroes.  Nor  can  Northern  men  feel 
that  they  hold  their  property  by  any  other  tenure  than  the 
strong  hand,  so  long  as  they  suffer  their  greediness  for  land 
speculations  to  make  them  forget  to  respect  the  rights,  the 
territory,  and  the  possessions  of  others.  In  itself  considered, 
John  Brown's  raid  was  no  great  affaif,  but  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrines  as  to  papular  sovereignty,  enter- 
tained in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  which  forfti  the 
democratic  theory,  unhappily,  embraced  by  all  our  political 
parties,  and  which  justify  it,  it  is  a  symptom  of  what  we 
are  to  expect,  and  deserves  all  the  importance  that  has  been 
attached  to  it. 

We  write  with  deep  feeling,  but  without  any  sectional  otl^ 
party  animosity.  Filibusterism,  as  it  is  understood  and 
practised  among  us,  is  the  legitimate  child  of  the  democratic 
theories  of  popular  sovereignty,  which  have  gained  such 
ascendancy  in  the  country  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  that  came  into  place  with  General  Jackson,  and  that 
were  so  strenuously   warred    against  by   that  greatest  and 
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most  acoomplished  of  our  statesmen,  Jolm  C.  Calhoun,  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  It  is  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
Jaoobinism  of  the  old  French  Uevolution  which  pervades, 
more  or  less^  all  classes  of  European  society,  embodied  by 
the  Carbonari  and  other  secret  societies,  led  on  in  one  form 
by  Louis  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in  another, 
by  Joseph  Mazzini  and  Louis  Kossuth,  and  preventing  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  legal  order  in  every  European 
continental  state*  It  is  justified  by  that  very  democratic 
theory  which,  in  our  own  country,  has  already  destroyed  in 
roost  of  the  States  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  cor- 
rupted the  sources  of  justice,  swept  away  the  safe-guards  of 
indi^ridual  liberty  retained  by  our  fathers,  identified  the 
people  with  God,  made  public  opinion,  or  rather  the  opinion 
of.  each  man'^s  special  public,  the  rule  of  right,  and  success 
the  standard  of  merit;  which  has  thrown  the  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  numerous,  and  therefore  the  least 
intelligent  class,  who  can  understand  in  politics  only  a 
trade  to  be  carried  on  for  each  one^s  private  benefit, 
banished  alike  public  spirit  and  public  virtue,  and  filled  the 
public  offices  with  men,  at  best,  of  only  average  capacity, 
who  are  venal,  insensible  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
country,  and  whose  principal  study  is  to  derive  all  the  pecu- 
niary profit  possible  from  their  office  and  position  during 
the  brief  period  of  their  official  life.  Eacli  party  claims  to 
be  democratic,  and  each  in  its  greediness  for  power  and 
place  outbids  the  other.  Not  all  of  any  party,  we  would 
fain  believe,  have  as  yet  adopted  this  wild  and  destructive 
democratic  theory,  or  are  prepared  to  follow  it  to  its  last 
logical  results.  But  if  entertained  in  its  principles,  there  is 
an  invincible  logic  in  the  popular  mind  that  will,  before  we 
are  aware  of  it,  under  pain  of  the  sin  of  inconsequence, 
which  the  human  race  never  pardons,  force  us  to  adopt 
even  its  remotest  consequences,  however  repugnant  they 
may  be  to  common  sense,  or  revolting  to  common  honesty. 
The  Democratic  party  is  not  alone  in  fault,  but  of  all  our 
parties  it  is  the  more  deeply  committed.  Its  name  alone  is 
fatal  to  it,  for  there  is  a  logic  in  names  which,  in  the  long 
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run,  will  prove  invincible,  and  compel  the  party  that  bears 
the  name  to  accept  the  thing.  The  Republican  party  may 
be  nearly  as  far  gone  as  the  Democratic,  but  its  name  does 
not  commit  it,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  it  to  become  a 
truly  conservative  party  without  any  change  of  name.  Its 
name  is  a  good  one. 

Now  the  South  freed  by  slavery  from  that  modern  curse, 
universal  suffrage,  by  the  independent  position  of  her 
leading  men  as  planters  and  large  property-holders,  forming 
a  sort  of  aristocracy  in  a  too  democratic  country,  ought 
to  furnish  a  conservative  element  in  our  American  politicR, 
and  prove  a  restraint  on  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  free 
States.  We  have  looked  to  it  for  this,  and  felt  at  times  iti 
our  hatred  of  democracy— which  we  have  no  wish  to  dis^ 
guise — half  reconciled  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  if  it  should 
be  indirectly  the  means  of  saving  us  from  the  wild  radicalism 
which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  fear.  But,  unhappily,  the 
South  has  not  be^n  true  to  her  mission.  She  chose  to  ally 
herself  with  the  democratic  party  of  the  North,  and  by  that 
alliance  has  forced  all  parties  hoping  for  success  to  become 
democratic,  and  we  therefore  hold  her  to  a  great  extent 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  democracy  that  now  threatens 
the  whole  country  with  ruin.  We  regret  it,  for  the  evil  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  seem  to  us  wellnigh  irreparably. 

We  have  stated  our  principal  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  with  the  Democratic  party  north  and  south, 
and  we  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  present  administration,  except  that  it 
has  realized  our  worst  fears.  We  say  nothing  of  the  eaidi* 
dates  of  the  Democratic  party  for  president  and  vice-presi« 
dent,  for  at  the  time  we  are  writing,  the  party  has  not 
made  its  nominations.  We  will  only  say,  that  with  our 
view  of  the  case,  we  could  neither  as  a  northern  nor  as  a 
southern  man  support  Mr.  Douglas,  for  we  regard  his  policy 
as  alike  false  to  both  sections,  although  we  have  nothing 
to  say  against  him  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  we  honor 
him  for  the  pluck  he  has  shown  in  maintaining  the  fight 
between   him   and    Mr.   Buchanan.       If  the  administration 
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has  damaged  bio))  he  has  prostrated  the  adminifitratioa. 
Our  views  of  the  Republican  party  may  be  gathered  from 
what  we  have  already  said.  As  far  as  it  h^s  Whig  ante- 
cedents we  are  not  hostile  to  it ;  as  far  as  it  is  the  Free-Soil 
party  under  a  new  name,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  it. 
In  its  opposition  to  the  farther  extension  of  slavery  we 
beb'eve  it  right  and  just,  and  go  with  it  he^rt  fincl  soul, 
but  in  the  respect  that  it  proposes  to  prevent  its  further 
extension  by  Wilmot  provisos,  or  Congressional  action, 
we  dissent  from  its  policy,  for  we  regard  such  legislation 
And  such  provisos  as  unconstitutional.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  sectional  party,  though  in  reality  no  more  so  than  the 
democratic  party,  we  are  not  plea^d  with  if;.  Its  position 
on  the  question  of  slavery  is  too  far  one  way,  while  the 
position  ol  the  South  is  too  far  the  other  way.  On  the 
question  of  slavery,  like  the  Democratic  party,  it  is  partly 
right  an(]  partly  wrong,  and  is  preferable  to  the  Demopratif; 
party  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  not  pro-slavery,  and  if 
we  must  violate  the  Constitution,  or  usurp  for  Congress 
powers  not  conceded  it,  it  is  better  to  do  so  in  favor 
than  against  human  liberty.  Aside  from  the  slavery  question, 
the  Republican  platform  strikes  us  as  in  the  v^ein  not 
objectionable,  and  free  from  the  filibuster  element  %h^t  we 
detect  in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  by 
no  means  necessarily  commits  the  party  to  the  ultrardemo- 
cracy  we  so  earnestly  oppose.  Yet  the  elevation  of  the 
party  to  power,  with  Horace  Greeley  as  one  of  its  most  in- 
fluential leaders,  without  a  Southern  State  or  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  vote  of  a  single  slave-holding  State,  unles3  the 
little  State  of  Delaware,  is  a  serious  matter,  and  one  must 
think  twice  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  support  it.  It 
is  not  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  or  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  we  fear,  but  the  want  of  a  proper  conserva- 
tive element.  We  do  not  like  to  have  power  as  now  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  South ;  we  should  dislike  equally  to 
see  it  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  North.  We  should 
regret  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party,  for  that  would  in- 
volve the  triumph  of  the  slave  interest,  and   subject   to  it 
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the  policy  of  the  government ;  and  we  should  regret  its 
success,  for  that  would  open  the  door  for  the  reappearance 
of  political  abolitionism.  The  candidates  of  the  party  are 
not  such  as  we  prefer,  but  perhaps  they  are  better  than  the 
Democratic  party  will  support.  Turn  the  question  which 
way  we  will,  which  side  in  or  out,  up  or  down,  it  has  an 
ugly  look,  and  whichever  of  the  two  parties  accedes  to  power, 
we  must  expect  trouble,  confusion,  and  not  much  good  to 
compensate  for  it. 

However,   the  end  of  the  Republic  is  not  yet,  nor  will 
the  coming  election,  however  it   terminates,  decide  its  fate. 
We  may  trust  something  to  the  "  chapter  of  accidents,''  that 
is,  to  Providence ;  and  in  the  meantime,  instead  of  staking 
all  on  the  success  or  defeat  of  this  or  that  party,  we  shall 
do  well  to  labor   to  clear  up   the  questions  now  agitated, 
and   present   the  true  issue  before  the  people  for  a  future 
election.      Let  the  South   abandon    all  filibustering  tenden- 
cies, all  disposition  to  reopen  the  slave-trade,  cease   to  ask 
the  North  to  favor  slavery,  and  leave  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  to  be  decided  by  the  courts,  and  all  dispute 
on  the  slavery  question,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  would 
cease,   that   is,  as  a  question   to  be  carried  into  politics; 
or,   let   the  Republican   party  agree  to  the  same,  or  cease 
to  claim    for   Congress  the    power   to  legislate   on   slavery 
anywhere,    and    the     North    and    South    may    once    more 
act  together.     Slavery   would    gain    nothing    but   what    it 
is  entitled   to,   and   the   welfare  of  the    whole  people,   the 
cause  of  republican  government  would  gain  much.     Neither 
the   North    nor    South    is  a  complete    or   a  whole  people 
without  the  other.     It  is,  no  doubt,  too  late  for  the  voice  of 
reason  to  be  heard  in  the  present  canvass;    but  let  those 
who  really  love  their  country  hold   themselves  ready,  when 
the  contest  is  over,  to   place  American   politics  on  a  new 
and  better  footing,  and  to  organize  parties  that  an  honest 
man  may  find  a  party  he  can  support  without  violence  to 
his  conscience. 
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Art.  VI.  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1 .  The  Columbian  Educational  Series,  viz. :  1 .  The  Primary 
Spelling-Book ;  2.  Columbian  Spelling  -  Book ;  3.  The  Primary 
Reader;  4.  The  Second  Book  of  Reading  Le$$on$ ;  5.  The  Third 
Book  of  Reading  Lessons,  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies, 
By  Joseph  B.  Tully.     New  York  :  P.  O'Shea.     1860. 

This  is  a  new  series  of  spelling  and  reading  books  jnst  published 
by  our  friend  Mr.  O'Shea,  and  intended  tx>  supply  a  want  said 
to  be  felt  in  our  Catholic  schools.  They  are,  vdth  a  few  omissions 
and  additions,  substantially  the  books  prepared  for  and  used  in 
the  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  called 
the  Columbian  series,  either  from  St.  Columba  or  St.  Columbanus. 
We  have  but  hastily  examined  these  books,  and  it  is  possiUe 
that  the  judgment  we  have  formed  of  them  may  need  reforming. 
We  see  that  they  are  compiled  as  to  spelling,  in  accordance  with 
a  system  not  in  use  in  our  school-days,  and  which  we  are  not 
prepared  either  to  accept  or  to  reject.  We  have  little  fidth  in 
any  of  the  new  methods  of  teaching,  whether  invented  by  Fellen- 
berg,  or  Pestalozzi,  Jacotot,  Hamilton,  or  Lancaster,  for  we  believe 
success  in  teaching  depends  far  less  on  the  particular  method 
adopted,  than  on  the  individual  genius  and  character  of  the 
teacher. 

'  As  Reading-Books,  we  have  discovered  in  the  Columbian 
Series,  no  peculiar  merits  or  demerits,  nothing  for  which  we 
should  specially  recommend  or  specially  condemn  them ;  they' 
seem  to  us  about  as  good  and  about  as  bad  as  the  general  run 
of  the  school-books  recently  got  up  and  sent  out  to  tax  parents 
and  guardians,  and  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  their  compilers 
and  publishers.  When  we  taught  school,  we  used  Murray's 
Reading-Books,  and  we  have  never  met  any  series  of  Readers 
superior,  or,  in  our  judgment,  equal  to  "  llie  Introduction  to  the 
English  Reader,"  "The  English  Reader,"  and  "The  Sequel  to 
the  English  Reader,"  by  Lindley  Murray,  the  Yorkshire  School- 
master, and  no  objection  to  them  need  be  raised  on  the  score  of 
nationality,  for  Mr.  Murray's  name  is  Celtic,  and  he  himself  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  was  educated  in  this  city  when  New  York 
was  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  Instead  of  getting  up  a  new  series 
for  our  Catholic  schools,  we  should  recommend  the  republication 
and  use  of  Murray's  series.  It  is  some  years  since  we  have 
examined  them,  but  we  Recollect  nothing  in  them  objectionable 
on  the  score  of  religion,  and  their  contents,  as  we  recollect  them, 
are  admirably  fitted  to  educate  the  moral  and  religious  aflPections, 
and  to  form  a  pure,  classical  English  taste. 
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Our  venerable  Bishops  and  Priests  complain  of  the  District 
Schools  that  they  neglect  religion,  are  godless  schools  ;  and  yet  we 
but  poorly  remedy  the  evil,  when  we  exclude  the  English  Reader, 
and  introduce  in  its  stead  TuUy's  Third  Book  of  Reading  Lessons, 
or  indeed  the  corresponding  Reader  prepared  and  used  by  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Instructions  in  natural  history  or  natural 
science,  as  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
£she8,  or  bugs,  may  be  very  interesting,  but  they  form  no  part  of 
education,  and  tend  far  more  to  materialize  the  mind  than  to  elevate 
it  to  God,  and  to  store  it  with  moral  and  religious  principles,  which 
may  one  day  fructify,  and  form  a  character  of  true  moral  and  reli* 
gious  worth.  TuUy's  Third  Book  contains  much  useful  instruction 
on  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  participles,  and  other  parts  of 
speech,  very  proper  in  a  grammar-book,  but  quite  out  of  place  in  a 
reading-book ;  it  contains  also  interesting  lessons  on  the  natural 
history  of  animals,  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  a  sort  of  abridg- 
ment of  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  enlivened  with  pleasing 
anecdotes  of  dogs,  elephants,  wolves,  foxes,  and  bugs ;  but  all  these 
lessons  belong  to  the  department  of  special  instruction,  and  either 
have  no  bearing  on  education  proper,  or  tend  to  give  to  educati(xi, 
a  dry,  utilitarian,  and  materialistic  character.  No  doubt  we  find  in 
it  some  lessons  in  religion  and  morals,  but  they  are  neutralized  by 
the  predominance  of  lessons  of  a  purely  worldly  and  materialistic 
tendency. 

What  ve  want  in  a  reading-book  is  not  the  Catechism,  sermons, 
natural  history,  or  natural  science,  but  lessons  which,  while  they 
teach  to  read,  and  tend  to  form  a  correct  English  taste,  are  fitted  to 
educate  the  moral  and  religious  affections  of  childhood  and  youth. 
The  aim  of  the  reading-book  is  not  instruction,  save  in  the  single 
art  of  reading,  but  education,  the  development  or  cultivation  in  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  these  great  principles  which  are  the  basis 
of  all  religion  and  morality.  This  aim  is  not  accomplished  by  in* 
structions  on  the  Catechism,  or  by  the  fag  ends  of  sermons  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  lessons  on  natural  science  and  history  filled 
with  an  unbelieving  or  a  worldly  spirit.  Let  the  Catechism  be 
taught,  and  the  sermons  be  preached  by  all  means,  but  under  the 
head  of  special  instruction.  But,  as  in  Catholic  life  nature  and 
grace  coalesce  and  produce  a  unity  of  effect,  so  in  the  reading 
lessons  in  education  proper,  the  religious  and  secular  should  be 
interiorly  blended,  and  set  forth  under  the  relations  in  which  they 
mutually  touch  and  coalesce  one  with  the  other.  Our  venerable 
and  illustrious  Hierarchy  object  to  all  divorce  between  instruction 
and  religious  education ;  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  this 
divorce  may  be  effected  in  one  and  the  same  school,  as  well  as 
in  different  schools.  The  two  are  not  married,  united,  made  **  one 
flesh,"  because  they  are  placed  in  juxtaposition.  We  have  not 
seen  a  single  series  of  books   prepared  by  Catholics  fur  the  use 
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of  Catholic  schoola,  in  which  there  ia  not  as  cumplele  a  aqnm- 
tion  between  the  religions  and  secular  as  there  wonld  be  in  case 
they  were  confined  to  separate  schools.  Their  oompilera  do  not 
seem  to  have  united  them  in  their  own  minds,  but  to  have  followed 
the  practice  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  having  adopted  the  Aesthetic 
theory,  that  the  beautiful  and  the  grotesque  are  always  blended 
in  every  true  work  of  art,  gives  us  the  beautiful  in  one  chapter 
and  the  grotesque  in  another.  They  give  us  the  Catechism  or  a 
pious  meditation  in  one  lesson,  and  materialism  in  another.  They 
thus  train  children  and  vouth  to  a  fatal  duaHsm,  which  results 
usually  in  enabling  the  material  to  carry  it  over  the  spiritual. 
They  forget  that  the  spiritual  should  inform  the  material,  grace 
should  be  infused  into  nature,  and  the  moral  and  religious  truth 
should  pervade  all  the  lessons  as  a  living  and  breatlung  spirit. 
The  consequence  is,  that  our  Catholic  schools  are  nearly  as  on- 
Catholic  in  their  practical  tendency  as  the  District  Sbods  them- 
selves, more  so,  in  fsct,  than  our  District  Schools  were  forty 
years  ago. 

What  we  want  Catholic  schools  for  is  not  Catholic  instruction, 
for  that  can  be  imparted  in  the  Sunday-school,  but  Catholic 
education,  that  is,  a  training  or  disciplining  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart  under  the  influence  of,  and  in  accordance  with.  Catholic 
principles.  We  know  no  other  sufBcient  reason  for  going  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  organizing  and  sustaining  separate  schools 
for  Catholic  children.  Now,  we  submit,  that  this  education  is 
not  imparted  by  cramming  the  memory  of  children  with  mere 
isolated  facts  of  natural  history,  by  descriptions  of  the  eagle, 
condor,  giraflfe,  elephant,  dog,  Hon,  tiger,  or  fox,  or  expositions 
of  chemistry,  geology,  minmlogy,  or  any  other  of  the  natural 
sciences.  These  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  education,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  to  do  with  instruction.  We  educate  only 
by  means  of  principles,  and  only  by  religious,  moral,  and  political 
principles.  Catholics,  as  well  as  non- Catholics,  are  losing  sight  of 
this  great  fact,  and  are  confounding  encyclopedic  instruction  with 
libertd  education.  What  1  ask  of  the  college  is  not  that  it  should 
send  me  home  my  son  crammed  with  the  whole  encyclopedia, 
but  an  educated,  cultivated  man,  and  a  Christian,  prepared  to 
do  a  man's  and  a  Christian's  work.  His  special  or  professional 
education,  or  the  instruction  to  fit  him  for  his  special  vocation 
must  commence  and  be  prosecuted  after  his  general  education  as 
a  man  has  been  completed.  The  old  Catholic  system,  of  keep« 
ing  classical  education  and  professional  education  distinct,  was  the 
true  one,  and  the  attempt  of  our  modem  colleges  to  become  ency- 
clopedic in  their  range  of  studies  serves  only  to  render  education 
defective  and  instruction  superficial.  The  excellent  Abb^  Gaume 
would  exclude  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  from  our  schools 
and  colleges;   but  we  are  aware  of  no  Greek  or  Roman  dassic 
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used  in  our  eeboolg  or  colleges  not  in  Apirit  more  in  harmony  with 
our  religion  and  less  likely  to  esert  a  paganizing  tendency  than  this 
very  Third  Book  of  Reading  Lessons  before  us,  or  the  corresponding 
leading-book  used  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  Facts,  save  as  the 
medium  of  communicating  to  the  mind  the  great  principles  of  moral, 
political,  and  religious  life,  are  hurtful  rather  than  useful  in  the  work 
of  general  education.  Facts  are  not  instructive  even,  save  as  married 
to  their  principles,  or  seen  in  the  light  of  their  causes,  their  relations, 
and  their  effects. 

Unhappily,  we  are  every  day  losing  sight  of  the  true  science  of 
education.  We  are  losing  from  view  the  intelligible  world,  and 
confining  ourselves  to  the  wcnrld  of  the  senses,  where  all  is  multiple, 
variable,  disjointed,  without  any  principle  or  bond  of  unity.  Our 
prelates  see  it,  and  seek  to  remedy  it  by  establishing  Catholic 
schools;  but  these  schools  will  prove  no  remedy,  if  they  educate 
only  in  relation  to  unrelated  &cts.  Pious  instructions,  exhortations, 
or  legends  are  all  good,  but  to  reach  the  purpose  of  education  they 
must  be  united  to  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  natural  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supernatural,  on  the 
other.  Mere  facts,  whether  in  the  natural  or  supernatural  order, 
eannot  educate ;  to  be  significant  they  must  be  taken  in  their 
place  in  the  Divine  Schema  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
Educators,  and  above  all,  the  authors  and  compilers  of  text- 
books for  general  education  should  bear  this  in  mind.  The 
highest  and  most  liberally  cultivated  mind  in  the  land  is  hardly 
adequate  to  prepare  a  proper  series  of  reading  lessons  for  our 
schools  and  academies,  and  no  series  compiled  by  one  who  is 
Catholic  in  faith,  and  an  unbeliever  or  a  materialist  in  science, 
will  answer  our  purpose.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tully's  books  are 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  age,  and  are  as  worthy  of 
patronage  as  any  we  have  or  are  likely  to  have  for  some  time  to 
come;  and  we  shall  be  pleased,  so  far  as  he  and  our  worthy 
friend,  the  publisher  are  concerned,  to  learn  that  they  meet  a  liberal 
patronage. 


2.  Songs  for  Catholic  Schools  and  Aids  to  Memory /or  the  Catechism. 
By  Rev.  Dk.  Cummikos,  Pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  New 
York;  with  original  Music,  by  Dombnica  Spebanza.  New 
York:  P.  O'Shea.     1860.     12mo.     pp.  192. 

If  we  speak  dubiously  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Tully's  series  of 
School  Books,  published  by  Mr.  O'Shea,  we  can  speak  with  un- 
qualified approbation  of  these  Songs  for  Catholic  Schools,  and  Aids 
to  Memory  for  the  Catechism,   by  Dr.  Cummings,  together  with 
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the  original  Music,  by  Signor  Speranza.  All  the  Songs,  with  one 
exception,  are  by  Dr.  Cummings,  and  though  not  sJl  of  equal 
merit,  they  all  indicate  poetry  of  a  high  order,  and  breathe  the  true 
spirit  of  Catholic  faith  and  piety.  We  select  the  following  as  an 
average  specimen : 

THE  CHURCH. 

"  World  of  Grace !  mysterious  Temple  I 

Holy,  Apostolic,  One ! 
Never  changing,  ever  blessing 

Ev'ry  age  and  ev'ry  zone  ; 
Church,  sweet  mother !  may  all  nations 

Know  thee,  love  thee,  as  before. 
May  thy  children  learn  to  prize  thee. 

Daily,  hourly,  more  and  more. 

"  Where  on  earth  the  hapless  region 

Not  illumined  by  her  light  ? 
Where  the  shore  her  sainty  heralds 

Never  gladdened  with  their  sight  ? 
Unconfined  by  wave  or  mountain, 

Spreads  her  voice  from  pole  to  pole, 
Threat'ning  Hell  or  pledging  Heavea 

To  the  pure  or  guilty  soul. 

*'  Vainly  did  the  haughty  Roman 

Smite  her  cheek  with  power's  rod. 
Vainly  did  the  subtler  Attic 

Spread  his  toils  where'er  she  trod. 
Through  the  adverse  crowd  she  wended. 

In  the  triumph  of  her  might, 
Baffling  Warrior,  Sage  and  Sophist, 

Skilled  in  wiles  or  bold  in  fight. 

"  From  his  couch  of  fragrant  roses 

She  has  torn  the  Sybarite, 
She  has  checked  the  rushing  Vandal 

In  the  hottest  of  the  fight ; 
She  has  tracked  the  Northern  Savage 

Even  to  his  rocky  den ; 
She  has  tamed  the  vengeful  Huron 

Wandering  in  the  woody  glen. 

'*  She  has  written  in  the  tablets 
Of  the  infantine  Chinese  ; 
She  has  sung  amid  the  bowers 
Of  the  happy  Bengalese ; 
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She  has  snatched  the  trembling  Hindoo 

From  the  smoking  funeral  pile ; 
She  has  lit  the  dusky  features 

Of  the  bond-slave  with  a  smile. 

'•  All  of  Truth,  and  naught  of  Error, 

Is  her  dowry — ^hers  alone ; 
While  her  life  of  inward  beauty 

Knows — hopes — loves  the  Triune  One. 
From  the  heart  of  her  Beloved 

Flows  a  fount  in  seven-fold  stream. 
Whence  her  children  draw  the  waters 

Lit  by  Heaven's  quickening  beam." 

As  simple  poetry,  the  opening  hymn  to  St.  Stephen,  and  "  The 
Song  of  the  Union,"  p.  35,  have,  perhaps,  pleased  us  the  most. 
The  Aids  of  Memory,  or  definitions  of  the  principal  points  of 
Catholic  faith  and  morals  in  rhyme,  offer  'no  great  scope  for  poetry, 
but  poetry  is  in  them  not  the  thing  aimed  at.  The  harmony  of 
the  versification,  and  brevity  and  exactness  of  expression,  are  all 
that  is  required  or  allowed.  These  have  been  secured.  We  have 
room  only  for  a  single  extract. 

THE  l^N  COMMANDMENTS  OF  GOD. 

I. 

**  1  AM  thy  God  and  Sovereign  Lord, 
Naught  else  must  be  as  God  adored. 

II. 

**  All  sacred  things  thy  reverence  claim. 
Take  not  in  vain  God's  holy  name. 

III. 

**  Keep  holy  every  Sabbath-day, 
And  do  not  work,  but  rest  and  pray. 

IV. 

"  All  honor  to  thy  Parents  pay. 
Nor  their  just  wishes  disobey. 

"  Treat  all  as  kindly  as  you  can. 
Kill  not,  nor  hate  your  fellow-man. 

VI. 

"  From  lewd  temptations  turn  with  haste. 
And  never  do  an  act  unchaste. 
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VII. 

"  Grive  what  is  due  to  every  one. 
And  take  not  what  is  not  thkie  own. 

VIII. 

"  Speak  always  what  is  true  and  fair. 
Lie  not,  nor  e'er  false  witness  bear. 

IX. 

"  Preserve  thy  fancy  free  from  strain. 
And  lustful  thoughts  ne'er  entertain. 

X. 

"  Be  just  in  purpose  and  design, 
And  covet  not  what  is  not  thine." 

The  munc  by  Signor  Speranza  is  simple,  yet  rich,  and  we  shall 
be  much  mistaken  if  several  of  his  airs  do  not  become  naturalized 
and  enter  into  the  list  of  omr  national  airs.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
work,  though  modest  in  its  pretensions,  is  one  of  high  merit,  and 
fitted  to  exert  a  great  and  lasting  influence  for  good.  They  who 
devote  their  genius  and  talents  to  childhood  and  youth,  may  by 
some  be  thought  to  choose  an  humble  sphere  of  action,  but  in 
reality  devote  themselves  to  the  highest  and  noblest  work  God 
gives  us  to  do,  and  though  the  world  may  not  decree  them  honors 
and  statues,  they  6rect  for  themselves  the  noblest  and  most  en- 
during of  monuments  in  the  national  life  they  generate,  and  the 
national  character  they  form.  Blessed  are  they,  for  their  works  do 
live  after  them.  We  trust  these  songs  and  their  music  will  be  intro- 
duced into  all  our  Catholic  schools,  and  all  our  children  be  taught 
to  sing  them.  They  will  prove  the  best  preservative,  after  the 
grace  of  God,  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  piety  of  the  young,  and 
even  of  the  grown  up,  in  the  exposed  condition  in  which  we  are 
all  placed  in  our  modern  societies.  The  song  we  sung  at  school, 
the  sweet  air  or  refrain  which  had  become  a  part  of  the  very 
music  of  our  souls,  will  come  back  in  the  moment  of  temptation, 
and  bring  back  with  it  the  holy  thoughts  and  pious  affections  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  give  new  strength  and  courage  to  the  struggling 
soul. 


3.  My  own  Language;  or,  the  Elements  of  English  Grammar. 
Intended  for  beginners.  By  A.  Hart.  Second  revised  edition. 
Baltimore  :  Kelly,  Hedian  &  Plot.     1860.     24mo.     pp.  150. 

Is  this  the  second  revised  edition,  or  the  second  edition  revised  ? 
The  author  of  a  Grammar  should  avoid  ambiguous  phrases.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hail;  had  studied  thoroughly  English 
Grammar,  and  knows  it  well,  and  yet  his  littie  work  is  not  free 
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from  blunders.  In  enumerating  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  p.  16,  he  assigns  to  the  letter  u,  only  two  sounds,  as  in 
but  and  bull,  omitting  the  peculiar  English  sound,  as  in  tube, 
fttme,  acute,  &c.  He  tells  us  ch  is  silent  in  schedule,  but  it  is 
good  English  pronunciation,  to  say  either  s^ule  or  sA^dule,  and 
the  latter  pronunciation  is  almost  universal  in  our  country,  and 
supported  by  analogy.  "  Language,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  made  of 
sentences ;  sentences  are  made  of  words,  and  words  of  letters." 
How  many  letters  has  a  as  an  article,  or  the  pronoun  /  ?  Words 
are  composed  of  one  or  more  letters.  The  author  intends  his 
work  for  beginners,  and  at  times  uses  almost  childish  exppressions, 
yet  he  tells  us  "  the  sounds  of  the  voice  are  made  by  the  breath 
passing  quickly  through  the  glottis,  or  opening  of  the  larynx  in  the 
throat."  That  must  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  Tommy  in  his 
seventh  or  eighth  year.  Aside  from  a  few  trifles  of  this  sort,  and 
which  result  from  the  foolish  attempt  to  make  the  science  of 
Grammar  intelligible  to  minds  not  sufficiently  developed  to  under- 
stand it,  Mr.  Hart  has  really  produced  a  valuable  Grammar  of 
the  English  language,  one  which  indicates  on  his  part  very  respect- 
able philological  studies  and  attainments.  Yet  with  all  its  faults, 
Lindley  Murray's  Grammar  is  in  our  judgment  the  best  School 
Grammar  that  we  have.  Latham  is  far  superior,  as  a  philologist, 
to  Murray,  but  his  Grammar  is  not  equal  to  Murray's  for  the  use 
of  Schools.  James  Brown,  Goold  Brown,  Bullion,  Goldsborougb, 
Smith,  and  scores  of  others  have  published  Grammars  that  we 
have  or  have  had  lying  before  us,  but  we  like  none  of  them,  for 
practical  teaching,  unless  it  be  Smith's  for  beginners.  One  great 
merit  of  Murray's  Grammar  is  that  it  assimilates  English  Grammar 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  Grammar  of  the  classical  languages,  a  great 
advantage  to  those  who  have  studied  or  intend  to  study  those 
languages. 

4.  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God.  By 
Rev.  Titus  Joslin.  New  York:  P.  O'Shea.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  220. 

5.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  or  a  Series  of  Short  Discourses  upon 
the  Joys,  Sorrows,  Glories,  and  Virtues  of  the  ever  Blessed  Mother 
of  God,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Prbston.  New  York :  by 
the  same.     1860.     18mo.     pp.  251. 

6.  Devout  Meditations  in  Honor  of  the  Mother  of  God,  more  par- 
ticularly designed  for  the  Month  of  May.  From  the  Italian  of 
Rev.  Augustine  Fbrran.  By  a  Catholic  Priest.  Boston  : 
Donahoe.     1860.     32mo.     pp.  437. 

The  first  two  of  these  three  works  by  two  eminent  clergymen 
in  this  city,  reached  us  at  too  late  a  moment  for  us  to  do  more  at 
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present  than  simply  to  announce  their  publication.  We  shall  re- 
turn to  them  and  use  them  as  the  text  of  some  further  remarks  we 
wish  to  offer  on  the  Catholic  devotions  to  Mary.  The  last-named, 
or  Devout  Meditations ,  we  used  in  our  devotions  for  the  last  month 
of  May,  and  we  regard  it  as  an  excellent  work  of  its  kind,  though 
for  ourselves  personally,  we  are  more  partial  to  the  Love  of  Mary, 
translated  by  a  near  relation  from  the  Italian  of  Roberti,  and  pub- 
lished in  1856,  by  Dunigan  &  Brother. 


7.  Poems,  By  Jambs  Clarbncb  Makgax  ;  with  Biographical  In- 
troduction.  By  John  Mitchbl.  New  York  :  Haverty.  1859. 
12mo.     pp.  460. 

Thb  copy  of  these  poems  sent  us,  when  they  first  appeared,  mis- 
carried, and  we  have  now  neither  space  nor  room  to  speak  of  them 
at  the  length  they  deserve.  We  may  not  agree  in  all  respects  with 
Mr.  Mitchel's  judgment  of  these  poems,  for  the  most  part  trans- 
lations from  the  German  and  the  Irish,  yet  we  recognize  in  their 
author  a  true  poetical  genius,  which  entitles  him  to  rank  alongside 
of  the  most  gifted  of  Erin's  bards,  hardly  excepting  Moore  himself. 
In  some  of  his  translations  from  the  German,  he  has  failed  to 
preserve  the  simplicity  and  unction  of  the  original,  but  his  versions 
are  always  poetical  and  admirable  for  the  flow  and  harmony  of  the 
versification.  The  volume,  we  may  add,  is  finely  printed  on  cream - 
colored  paper. 


8.  Three  Hundred  Irish  Airs.     Arranged  for  the  Piano.     New 
York :  P.  M.  Haverton,  112,  Fulton  Street. 

Wb  cannot  pretend  to  be  versed  in  Irish  music,  and  cannot  say 
whether  this  selection  of  Irish  airs  is  the  best  that  could  be  made» 
or  whether  all  the  airs  before  us  are  really  of  Irish  origin  or  not. 
But  we  find  here  all  the  popular  Irish  airs  we  are  familiar  with, 
and  many  of  them,  we  need  not  say,  are  such  as  for  their  pathos  and 
sweetness  must  endear  them  to  all  who  really  have  music  in  their 
souls.  So  many  of  these  airs  have  been  popularized  by  the  magic 
verse  of  Moore,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  American  public 
generally  will  give  the  collection  a  hearty  welcome. 


9.  Kelly,  Hedian,  &  Piot,  our  enterprising  agents  in  Baltimore, 
have  sent  us  an  unusual  number  of  publications  this  quarter, 
proving  not  only  their  activity  as  publishers,  but  we  trust  also  a 
growing  demand  for  Catholic  publications.  The  greater  part  of  their 
recent  publications  are  designed  for  children  and  youth,  but  they 
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are  all  excellent  in  their  way.  We  can  do  little  more  than  nve 
their  titles.  1.  Father  Laval,  or  the  Jesuit  Missionary.  A  Tale 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  By  Jambs  M'Shbbby»  Esq.  This 
is  really  an  admirahle  tale,  founded  on  the  story  of  Father  Jogues. 
It  is  an  enlarged  and  much  improved  edition  of  Phre  Jean.  2. 
Beauties  of  the  Sanctuary.  From  the  French  of  Hubbbt  lb  Bon. 
3.  Grace  O'Halloran,  or  Ireland  and  its  Peasantry.  A  Tale  of 
the  Day.  By  Aonbs  M.  Stbwart.  A  touching  story,  and  touch- 
ingly  told.  4.  The  Office  of  Holy  Week,  with  Ordinary,  Rubrics, 
Summaries  of  the  Psalms,  Explanations  of  the  Ceremonies  and 
Mysteries,  together  with  Observations  and  Devout  Reflections. 
From  the  Italian  of  Abbe  Albxandbb  Mazzixblli.  Why  not 
say  from  the  Italian  of  the  Reverend,  or  the  Abbate  Alexander 
Mazzinelli  ?  Abb4  is  neither  English  nor  Italian,  but  French ;  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  title,  if  translated,  should  not  be  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  if  not  translated  into  English,  why  it 
should  not  be  left  in  the  original  Italian.  The  work  itself  is  ex* 
cellent,  and  just  what  is  needed  by  the  laity  for  the  Offices  of  Holy 
Week.  5.  Considerations  on  the  World.  By  Rev.  B.  S.  Pior.  6. 
Father  Larkin's  Mission  in  Jonesville.  A  Tale  of  the  Times*  ByT. 
M.  Nichols,  M.D.  The  author  of  this  short  tale  is  a  recent  con- 
vert, formerly  rather  notorious  as  a  socialist,  spiritist,  &c.  He 
professes  to  have  been  led  to  the  Church,  and  instructed  injier 
doctrines,  by  the  spirits  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  young  friend  of  his  wife. 
Since  his  reception  into  the  Church,  he  has  been  exceedingly  active 
as  a  lecturer,  author,  and  correspondent  of  a  number  of  our  Ca- 
tholic journals.  The  circumstances  attending  his  conversion,  and 
his  partial  adherence  at  least  to  spiritism,  have  created  distrust 
in  some  minds  of  his  sincerity  or  sanity,  which,  perhaps,  if  not 
unnatural,  is  undeserved,  and  which,  we  trust,  time  and  perse- 
verance vnU.  dissipate.  He  is  zealous,  possessed  of  much  popular 
talent,  though  a  Httle  too  flippant  as  a  writer,  and  it  is  not  for  us, 
a  layman,  a  convert  ourselves,  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version, or  that  of  his  wife,  as  long  as  they  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  our  clergy.  We  must,  however,  plead  guilty  to  seldom  read- 
ing his  publications ;  and  we  confess  we  have  not  read  Father  Lar- 
kin's  Mission  in  Jonesville.  We  have  been  deterred  by  the  title. 
It  seems  to  us  a  profanation  to  adopt  the  name  of  Father  Larkxn, 
one  of  the  dearest  and  most  venerated  friends  we  have  ever  had, 
and  tlie  wound  occasioned  by  whose  recent  death  is  still  fresh  and 
bleeding  in  our  heart,  as  the  name  of  a  tale  of  fiction,  however 
meritorious  may  be  the  tale  itself.  It,  to  say  the  least,  shows  a 
singular  want  of  good  taste,  of  reverence,  and  of  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the  recently  departed.  Father  John 
Larkin  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  set  foot  on  American 
soil,  and  we  cannot  pardon  Dr.  Nichols  the  profanation  of  such  a 
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man's  name,  while  we  are  still  weeping  his  loss.  We  see  more 
of  the  Yankee  bent  on  taming  an  honest  penny,  in  the  selection 
of  this  venerated  name,  than  of  the  high-souled  Catholic,  who 
honors  the  dead,  seeks  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  their  life,  and  prays 
for  their  repose.  We  can  only  palliate  Dr.  Nichols'  offence  on  the 
ground  that  he  knew  not,  and  never  could  have  known  John  Larkin, 
the  glory  of  the  Jesuits  in  England  and  America,  the  true  priest, 
the  true  philosopher,  the  true  man.  7.  Hortense,  or  Pride  Cor- 
reded.  8.  Adelmar,  the  Templar.  A  Tale  of  the  Crv$ades.  By  the 
Abbe  H***.  9.  Isle  of  the  Dead,  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Lazzaretto. 
A  Tale  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  By  Emilb  Souvbstbb.  These  last 
three  charming  little  stories  are  translated  ftrom  the  French. 
Adelmar,  the  Templar,  is  taken,  with  some  modifications,  by  the 
French  author,  from  The  Talisman  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  a 
very  charming  tale.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  one  by  Emile 
Souvestre,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  of  French  story 
writers.  10.  Mission  and  Duties  of  Young  Women*  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Saintb  Foi  by  Ghablbs  J.  Whitb,  D.D.  The 
names  of  the  author  and  translator  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
excellence  of  thijs  little  volume. 


10.^  Life  of  St,  Teresa.  Written  by  herself.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  the  Rev.  John  Dalton.  First  American  edition. 
Philadelphia:  Cunningham.     1860.     12mo.    pp.431. 

Wb  noticed  the  English  edition  of  this  work  when  it  was  first 
published,  and  we  are  happy  to  welcome  an  American  edition.  The 
work  itself  is  a  Spanish  classic,  and  is  not  a  work  to  be  praised  by 
reviewers.  Its  merits  are  universally  known  and  acknowledged, 
and  we  presume  Mr.  Dalton  has  done  his  duty  as  translator  taste- 
fully and  well. 


11.  Theobald;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Charity.  A  Corsican  Story. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  a  Lady.  Baltimore:  Murphy 
&Co. ;  London:  Catholic  Publishing  Company.  1860.  16mo. 
pp.  202. 

Wb  have  to  complain  of  most  of  the  popular  Catholic  works 
purporting  to  be  translated  from  the  French,  that  if  done  out  of 
French,  they  are  done  into  no  language,  least  of  all,  into  English ; 
and  this  applies  to  English  as  well  as  to  American  translators, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  transporters  rather  than  translators. 
To  translate  well,  one  must  know  thoroughly  the  genius  and 
idioms  of  the  language  of  the  original,  and  of  the  language  into 
which  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  translation.    The  work  before  us 
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forms  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  translations,  and  is  trans- 
lated into  very  good  English.  The  story  itself,  though  in  parts 
like  all  novels  written  by  women,  always  excepting  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  is  too  high  wrought  and  exaggerated,  is  an  exceedingly  well 
conceived  and  written  story,  full  of  deep  interest,  well  sustained 
throughout.  It  gives  in  the  main  a  true  picture  of  the  peculiar  manners 
and  usages,  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  Corsicans,  and  teaches  a 
lesson  of  great  ^practical  worth.  We  hope  it  will  find  ready  ad- 
mission into  every  school  and  Sunday-school  library,  and  be  freely 
distributed  as  a  premium  book  by  our  schools  and  academies,  for  its 
moral  is  hardly  less  appropriate  or  less  needed  in  this  country  than 
in  Corsica,  and  if  there  be  not  soon  some  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration c^  criminal  justice,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
punishment  of  murder  to  the  next  of  kin. 


12.  Catholic  Ladder  and  Chrondogical  and  Historical  Chart  of 
the  Catholic  Religion  and  ChurclL  New  York :  T.  W.  Strong, 
Printer. 

This  chart  has  been  prepared  by,  or  under  the  auspices  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City,  and  is  sold,  we  believe,  by 
private  subscription  under  the  direction  of  a  clergyman  of  this  city, 
for  charitable  purposes.  It  is  a  most  valuable  chart,  and  should  be 
in  the  possesion  of  every  householder.  Catholic  or  non- Catholic. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  presents  at  one  view  the 
whole  History  and  Chronology  of  religion  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  down  to  the  latest  dates. 


13.  The  Pentateuch,  Translated  from  the  Vulgate,  and  diligently 
compared  with  the  Original  Text,  being  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 
Douay  Version.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  By 
Francis  Patrick  Kbnrice,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Balti- 
more :  Kelly,  Hedian  &  Piet.     1860.     8vo.  pp.  559. 

OvB  volume  more,  soon  to  be  published,  will  complete,  we 
understand.  Archbishop  Kenrick's  revision  of  the  Douay  version, 
an  immense  labor,  and  one  which  has  as  yet  been  hardly  appre- 
ciated according  to  its  merits.  It  is  a  work  on  which  has  been 
bestowed  a  vast  amount  of  rare  and  valuable  learning.  Every 
text)  every  word  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  diligent  study, 
and  of  careful  comparison  with  the  original  text.  Few  persons, 
till  they  compare  the  two,  will  suspect  its  very  great  superiority 
over  our  common  Douay  Bibles,  either  in  accuracy  or  elegance. 
We  only  wish  more  liberty  had  been  taken  with  liie  Douay  ver- 
nion,  and  that  its  renderings  had  been  more  frequently  amended 
as  well  as  revised.    We  know  the  translation  was  to  be  made 
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from  the  Vulgate,  but  where  we  undeniably  have  in  the  original 
the  reading  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  English  rendering  conformed  to  the  original  as  feu*  as  possible. 
Thus  we  should  wish  to  read  in  English  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth/'  according  to  Qie  Hebrew, 
more  especially  as  the  word  heaven  in  the  singular  in  the  present 
usage  means  the  home  of  the  blest,  rather  than  the  material 
heavens,  or  "the  higher  regions  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  appear."  A  note  explains  it,  but  we  would  rather  see  it 
in  the  text ;  perhaps,  because  we  have  long  been  accustomed  for 
ourselves  to  use  the  plural.  The  common  Douay  Bible  reads, 
"And  God  said.  Be  light  made.  And  light  was  made."  The 
Archbishop  translates,  "  Let  light  be.  And  light  was."  This  is 
better,  but,  in  our  judgment,  the  Protestant  version  is  still  better, 
because  more  truly  English,  "  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light. 
And  there  was  light."  This  is  equally  conformable  to  the  Vulgate. 
We  know  that  the  Archbishop  has  to  manage  the  associations  and 
prejudices  of  his  public,  and  that  his  adoption  of  several  render- 
ings from  the  Protestant  version  has  been  urged  as  a  reproach 
against  him.  But  here  there  is  no  question  of  doctrine,  no  question 
as  to  the  original  text,  but  simply  a  literary  question, — ^in  fact,  a 
mere  question  of  English,  in  which  the  Catholic  scholar  is  not 
necessarily  superior  to  the  Protestant.  St.  Jerome,  when  he 
studied  Hebrew,  took  Jews  for  his  masters,  and  Jews  who  rejected 
Christ. 

The  Archbishop  follows  the  Douay  version:  "And  He  said. 
Let  us  make  mim  to  our  image  and  likeness."  We  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  this  rendering.  The  Vulgate  has  Ad  ima^ 
ginem  et  similitudinem  nostrum,  but  we  cannot  say  in  English 
make  to  an  image  and  likeness ;  we  must  say  tn  or  after,  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness.  The  to  introduces  a  barbarism.  We 
do  not  depart  from,  we  only  retain  the  literal  sense,  when  we 
simply  translate  the  idiom  of  one  language  into  that  of  another. 
After  is  the  English  word  that  best  translates  the  Latin  ad  in 
cases  like  that  in  question,  and  has  a  philosophic  delicacy  and 
fitness  that  is  not  in  the  Latin  itself,  a  far  less  philosophical 
language  than  the  English.  It  presents  the  image  or  likfness  of 
God  as  the  type  or  model  after  which  man  was  made,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  the  profound  philosophy  taught  by  St.  Thomas  in  his 
dictum :  Deus  est  similitttdo  rerum  omnium,  and  which  Plato 
Itimed  to  preserve  in  his  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  would  have  pre- 
served had  he  not,  as  all  Gentile  philosophers,  lost  the  proper 
conception  of  creation.  The  image  and  likeness,  as  the  cause 
prior  the  effect,  precede  the  creation  of  man  both  as  existing 
before  man,  and  as  the  type,  model,  or  pattern,  in  imitation  of 
which  he  was  made;  and  this  double  fact  is  expressed  in  the 
double  sende  of  the  word  after,  but  neither  sense,  seems  to  ua 
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expressed  by  the  word  to.  Indeed,  we  know  not  what  made  to  an 
image  or  likeness  means.  The  phrase  has  for  us  no  meaning.  The 
Douay  translators  seem  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  Latin 
than  with  English,  and  to  have  supposed  that  to  preserve  the 
literal  sense  they  must  transfer  instead  of  translate  the  Latin 
idioms. 

The  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  of  each  successive  volume 
appear  to  us  to  increase  in  value  and  importance.  Though 
brief,  and  presented  without  any  parade  of  learning,  they  really 
serve  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  actually  aid  us  in  understanding 
especially  the  literal  sense  of.  the  Sacred  Writings.  They  embody 
the  essence  of  whole  libraries  on  Biblical  criticism,  and  give  the 
reader  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  fruits  of  Biblical  studies. 
Any  one  who  really  examines  them  will  be  struck  with  the 
variety,  extent,  and  thoroughness  of  the  author's  erudition, 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  is  very  nearly  inex- 
haustive.  We  have  heard  objections  to  many  of  the  Notes  that 
they  are  taken  from  Protestant  authors.  The  Notes  taken  from 
Protestant  authors  are  not  doctrinal;  they  relate  neither  to 
dogma  nor  to  morals,  but  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  and 
phrases,  and  are  simply  critical  and  historical.  Cicero  was  a 
heathen,  but  Cicero  was  a  tolerable  master  of  Latin.  It  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  understand  why  a  Protestant  may  not  be  as  good 
a  grammarian,  and  as  good  a  philologist  as  a  Catholic,  or  why 
tiieir  heresy  need  hinder  them  from  learning  the  geogrtiphy,  the 
natural  and  civil  history,  or  the  natural  productions  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Indeed,  being  less  engrossed  with  the  doctrinies,  the  morals, 
the  great  truths  of  religion  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they 
may,  in  regard  to  the  external  facts  which  elucidate  their  literal 
sense,  be  even  superior  to  Catholics,  because  fr^e  to  pay  more 
attention  to  them.  In  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures we  place,  of  course,  no  confidence  in  Protestant  writers ;  but 
in  purely  literary  criticism  there  is  no  reason  that  we  can  under- 
stand why  a  Protestant  should  be*  inferior  to  a  Catholic,  or  his 
authority  be  less.  In  what  relates  to  the  text  and  the  elucidation 
of  its  literal  sense  the  Protestant  may  stand  to  the  Bible  as  to 
Homer,  Sophocles,  Virgil,  or  Horace.  Protestants  have  even 
stronger  motives  than  we  to  the  study  of  Biblical  criticism ;  for 
to  a  great  extent  their  belief  or  no-belief  depends  on  it,  as  the 
Bible  is  their  rule  of  faith,  while  we  have  our  rule  of  faith  m. 
the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  should  have  the  whole  faiths 
the  whole  word  of  God,  and  the  infedlible  means  of  knowing  it, 
even  if  the  Scriptures  were  totally  lost ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Protestants  in  modem  times  have  taken  the  lead  in  those 
historical,  geographical,  philological,  and  other  researches  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Text. 
Even  in  our  own  history,  especially  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
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elucidation  and  defence  of  the  medi»Tal  Church,  Protestant 
writers  hare  preceded  us,  and  opened  the  way  to  Catholic  his- 
torians. Catholics  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  as  severe  against  the  Middle  Ages  as  non-Catholics ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Protestant  writers  published  their  elucidations 
of  those  ages,  that  Catholics  found  that  it  was  no  dishonor  to  own 
them;  and  even  among  Catholics,  laymen  have  preceded  the 
clergy  in  vindicating  the  memory  of  our  ancestors.  Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.  Where  Protestant  authors  have  really  contri- 
huted  towards  duddating  the  Sacred  Text  and  its  literal  sense,  let 
us  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  labors.  The  Israelites, 
under  the  direction  of  Moses,  bore  away  with  them  the  spoils  of 
the  Egjrptiana,  and  the  early  Fathers  <hrew  largely  firom  Gentile 
learning  and  philosophy*  We  think  the  complaints  we  have  heard 
against  the  Archbishop  for  his  free  use  of  Protestant  authorities 
in  his  Notes  is  unjust,  and  the  result  oi  a  £ftlse  or  narrow  view  of 
the  question. 

The  fear,  if  we  dte  those  authors,  we  shall  induce  our  own 
people  to  study  their  works,  we  think  is  groundless^  but  even  if 
it  diould  have  that  effect,  it  would  not  in  our  judgment  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  mighty  harm.      The  day  has  gone  by,  if  it  ever 
existed,  when  we  can  keep  people  wedded  to  the  truth  by  keeping 
them  in  ignorance  of  what  is  said  against  it  by  those  who  have 
.separated  from  it.     Our  own  people  in  this  country  read  more 
Protestant  than  Catholic  works,  and  even  the  yellow-covered  lite- 
rature, and  the  "  Sensation  Novels,"  find  relatively  as  many  readers 
among  Catholics  as  Protestants,  just  as  the  Catholic  population 
furnishes  its  frdl  share  of  the  rowdyism  of  our  larger  cities.     Let 
us  not  "  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,"  devour  what  is 
most  corrupt  in  Protestant  literature,  and  be  scandalized  at  the 
use  a  Biblical  scholar  may  make  of  philological*  historical,  and 
other  elucidations  of  the  Sacred  Text  offered  by  groye  and  learned 
Protestant  authors.     Then,  it  is  possible  that  the  mo)!(  Reverend 
Archbishop  is  as  good   a    judge  of   the  danger  or  nSl  ^^^''^g^ 
of  dting  Protestant  authors  in  his  Notes,  as  those  who  cUP^P^^ 
of  him.    We  should  be  intolerant  of  error,  but  never  bigo^  ®' 
narrow-minded.     We  should  be  earnest  and  fearless  in  defeM?  ^^ 
tiie  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  but  it  is  not  necessary  u* 
we  should  deny  all  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  in  t]|[ 
natural  order,  to  those  who  remain  out  of  the  Church.     We  owe 
no  mean  portion  of  the  best  part  of  our  intellectual  culture  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  one  of  the  common- 
place arguments  in  defence  of  the  Church  against  our  age  is,  that 
she  preserved  the  chief  elements  of  the  Grseoo-Roman  dviUzation 
And  yet,  if  we  are  not  out  in  our  history,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  not  Catholics,  but  pagans  and  idolaters. 

Catholics  of  to-day  are  obliged,  more  than  ever,  to  enter  on  the 
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study  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  master  the  science  of  Hermenentics. 
To  the  Biblical  scholar,  then,  you  must  allow  full  liberty  to 
borrow  light,  and  take  fects  wherever  he  finds  them.  On  this 
point  some  among  us  are,  in  plain  English,  a  little  hide-bound, 
or  rather,  very  much  hide-bound,  and  to  the  natural  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Biblical  scholar,  add  those  of  the  narrow-minded 
fears  and  prejudices  of  his  own  friends.  There  are  men  whose 
whole  souls  are  encrusted  all  over  with  Protestantism,  who  hardly 
speak  or  write  without  showing  themselves  steeped  in  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  age,  who  yet  are  shocked  when  a  Catholic  cites  on  a 
purely  literary  question  a  Protestant  author.  They  are  afraid  that  if 
such  an  author  is  named  without  an  anathema  being  hurled  at  him, 
it  will  be  all  over  with  orthodoxy.  We  have  no  patience  with  these 
people.  They  will  neither  enter  into  the  truth  themselves,  nor  suffer 
those  that  would  to  enter. 

As  far  as  we  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
the  Archbishop  has  in  no  instance  abused  his  liberty  as  a  scholar, 
and  we  for  one  are  most  grateful  to  him  for  his  revision  of  the 
Douay  version,  especially  for  the  learned  and  instructive  Notes  he 
has  added.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  unless  prevented  by  the 
interests  of  booksellers  who  have  already  no  small  capital  invested 
in  editions  of  the  Common  Douay  Bible,  his  revised  version  will 
soon  become  the  one  in  general  use  among  English-speaking  Catho- 
lics. We  at  least  hope  such  will  be  the  case,  for,  although  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  us,  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  and  most  authentic 
representation  of  the  original  written  word  of  God  to  be  found  in 
our  language.  The  work  deserves  e^ery  encouragement  the  public 
can  give  it,  especially  since  the  much-talkeid-of  new  version,  under 
the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Dr.  Newman,  seems  likely  to 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 


14.  Thb  War  in  Nicaragua*  Written  by  William  Walkbb,  with 
a  colored  Map  of  Nicaragua,  Mobile :  Gobtzbl  &  Co.  I860; 
12mo.    pp.  431. 

Thb  papers  reported,  some  time  prior  to  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  that  its  author,  with  every  mark  of  piety  and  sincerity, 
had  been  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  We  think  their  re- 
port must  have  been  unfounded,  for  we  have  seldom  read  a  volume 
so  steeped  in  heathenism,  or  in  which  there  was  such  a  total  absti- 
nence of  all  recognidon  of  the  most  common  and  rudimentary 
principles  of  religion  and  morality.  Its  impudence  and  moral 
obtuseness  are  sublime.  The  unprovoked  invasion  of  a  state  for  the 
ayowed  purpose  of  plundering  its  inhabitants  and  reducing  them  to 
slavery,  cold-blooded  murder,  robbery,  pillage,  and  the  reduction 
of  a  free  people  to  slavery,  in  the  view  of  William  Walker,  are 
virtues  which  entitle  one  to  the  favor  of  Heaven  and  the  gratitude 
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of  mankind.  But,  after  all»  William  Walker  only  impersonates 
the  doctrines  sanctioned  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Democratic, 
and  perhaps  in  principle  by  the  Republican  party.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  approves  the  filibuster- 
ing operations  of  Graribaldi  in  Sicily,  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  compared  a  few  days 
since  in  Parliament,  Walker  to  his  fiaTorite  hero,  William,  the  Dutch 
king  of  England. 

Indeed,  the  world  seems  to  have  reversed  the  laws  of  morality. 
Filibusterism  is  the  order  of  the  day.  To  invade  with  a  lawless 
band  of  freebooters  and  ragamuffins  a  weak  state,  and  stir  up 
the  disaffected  to  rebellion,  pillage,  and  murder,  is  in  our  modem 
vocabulary  noble,  virtuous,  patriotic,  heroic,  divme;  while  for 
lawful  authority  to  resist  them,  and  to  do  its  best  to  defeat  them 
and  defend  the  sacredness  of  territory  and  the  rights  of  order,  is 
t3rranny,  downright  blood-thirsty  crueky,  calling  for  the  interven- 
tion of  foreign  nations  to  avenge  it.  Filibusterism  is  seated  at 
Paris  on  an  imperial  throne,  on  a  royal  throne  at  Turin,  and  is 
applauded  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  glorified  by  almost  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  British  and  American  press.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon's  war  in  Italy  was,  in  principle,  a  filibuster  operation, 
and  avowedly  in  aid  of  that  ro3^  filibuster,  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Garibaldi's  fij^buster  operations  in  Sicily  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
so-called  liberals  throughout  the  world.  Walker  is  no  worse,  only 
less  powerful,  than  my  Lord  John,  and  we  cannot  »ngle  him  out 
for  blame.  Democracy  has  degenerated  into  filibusterism.  Par- 
liamentarism is  rapidly  becoming,  imder  the  influence  of  the  press, 
that  curse  of  modem  society,  filibusterism  ;  royalism  and  caesarism 
are  steeped  in  it,  and  yet  we  pretend  the  age  is  advancing  in  intel- 
ligence, civilization,  virtue,  humanity !  But  it  is  idle  to  declaim. 
The  world  is  in  a  drunken  fit,  and  Satan  is  busy  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  sober.  Perhaps  he  will  succeed,  perhaps  not.  There  is 
little  we  can  do,  for  the  voice  of  reason  cannot  be  heard  amid  the 
bacchanalian  ydls  that  deafen  us.. 


15.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  By  the  Rbv.  Db.  Von  Hbfble, 
of  Tubingen.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rbv.  Canok 
Dalton.  Baltimore:  'Mtcrphy  &'Go.  London:  Catholic  Pub- 
lishing Company.     18601     8«>spp.  581.  . 

Wii  wdbome  most  heibrtiiy  i^S*  Vi'ork  'in  an  Bnglish  dress.  It  k 
aworic  of  high.. merit,  io£i9]io;deamkig^. and  great  ability,  worthy 
ali|ce  of  its  distinguished  autboir«,and  of  its  illustrious  subject,^ the 
great  Cardinsd  of  Spain.  But  we  received  it  at  too  late  a  day  to 
be  able  to  do  more  at  present*  than  simply  to  announce  it.  We 
shall  speak  of  it  at  length,  and  of  some  of  Uie  important  topics  it 
presents,  in  our  Review  for  October  next. 
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Art.  I. — Jnnales  de  Philosophie  Chritienne.    Dirige^  par 
A.  BoNNETTY.     Paris.     Monthly.    8vo.    March,  I860, 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  as  Gioberti  has  obsenred,  than 
that  there  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
in  Catholic  as  in  non-Catholic  schools,  no  philosophy  pro* 
perly  so  called.  True,  there  is  something  taught  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  but  it 
is  for  the  most  part,  as  an  eminent  American  prelate  remarked 
to  us  one  day  in  conversation,  simply  *'  some  fragments  of 
Catholic  theology  badly  proved.""  Our  Catholic  professors 
generally  profess  to  follow  St.  Thomas,  whom  some  of  them 
may  have  really  read,  at  least  in  part,  but  there  are  hardly 
any  two  of  them  who  agree  in  giving  the  same  interpre- 
tation to  his  language.  Padre  Ventura  makes  him  a  decided 
Traditionalist  ;  Mr.  Bonnetty  insists  that  he  was  an  out- 
and-out  Rationalist ;  P^re  Gratry  finds  that  he  was  an  In- 
ductivist ;  the  Abbe  Maret  suspects  that  he  was  a  Sensist ; 
one  holds  that  he  was  a  Conceptualist,  another  that  he 
was  a  Nominalist,  and  still  another  that  he  was  virtually  a 
Realist ;  this  commentator  makes  him  an  Ontologist,  and 
that,  with  equal  reason  at  least,  makes  him  Psychologist. 
In  fact,  we  are  very  much  in  the  position  as  to  the  philo- 
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sophical  teachings  of  St.  Thomas  that  Protestants  are  as 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  each  one  finds  in 
him  the  doctrine  which  he  learns  elsewhere  and  brings  to 
him. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
philosophy  is  in  the  lack  of  free,  independent  thinkers, — 
in  the  fact  that  we  philosophize  not  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
but  for  the  sake  of  some  philosophical  theory,  ancient  or 
modern,  and  always  more  or  less  under  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity. No  man  who  philosophizes  with  a  sole  view  to  truth, 
will  neglect  the  profound  and  assiduous  study  of  St.  Thomas, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  who  has  any  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  reason  common 
to  all  men  Mall  ever  consent  to  accept  him  or  any  one  else 
as  authority,  from  whose  opinion  it  is  forbidden  to  dissent. 
Jn  matters  of  faith  or  Christian  doctrine,  we  are  governed 
by.  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  rather,  we  believe 
because  God  says  it,  and  we  believe  that  he  says  it,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Church,  the  divinely-constituted  witness 
in  the  case.  But  in  philosophy,  we  hold  ourselves  bound 
by  the  opinions  of  no  man,  and  can  accept  as  authority 
from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle, 
dt.  Augustine  nor  St.  Thomas,  Des  Cartas  nor  Malebranche, 
Locke  nor  Leibnitz,  Rosmini  nor  Gioberti,  Rothenflue  nor 
Liberator!.  So  long  as  1  run  athwart  no  article,  dogma, 
or  proposition  of  faith,  I  am  free  to  follow  my  own  judg- 
ment and  convictions.  So  long,  no  man,  however  he  may 
disagree  with  me,  has  the  right  to  cite,  as  authority  against 
me,  the  opinions  of  any  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern, 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic;  for  in  philosophy,  reason,  which 
is  the  same  in  all  men,  and  in  each  man.»  is  the  only  authority 
recognizable.  The  philosophical  opinions  and  theories  of 
the  iUuslxious  men  in  different  ages,  whom  the  civilized 
world  has  agreed  to  honor  for  their  rare  philosophiod  genius 
and  attainments^  are  certainly  never  to  be  lightly  treated) 
—are  always  worthy  of  the  most  serious  and  respectful 
consideration,  and  never  to  be  rejected  but  for  grave 
and    cogent    reasons ;    but   all    theories    and    opinions   on 
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philosophy,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  must  be  judged  on  tlieir 
merits. 

It  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of  philosophy,  to  attempt  to 
introduce  into  its  study  the  principle  of  authority  which  we 
recognize  in  faith  and  theology.  The  principle  of  external 
authority  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  philosophy  as  the 
principle  of  rationalism  is  out  of  place  in  faith.  No  Catholic 
denies  this  when  the  point  is  distinctly  made;  but  the 
habit  of  deciding  all  theological  questions  by  authority,  if 
we  are  not  on  our  guard,  bads  us,  without  our  adverting  to 
the  fact,  to  appeal  also  to  authority  in  the  solution  of  purely 
philosophical  questions.  The  human  mind  naturally  seeks 
unity,  and  seeks  when  it  accepts  the  principle  of  authority, 
to  carry  authority  into  all  things,  and  when  it  accepts  the 
principle  of  reason,  to  carry  it  into  faith,  and  to  recognize 
in  no  department  of  life  any  authority  but  reason  as  de* 
veloped  in  each  individual  man.  Hence  a  perpetual  ten- 
dency in  the  people  either  to  substitute  faith  for  reason,  or 
reason  for  faith.  It  is  hard  to  keep  always  present  to  the 
Qiind  that  we  live  under  two  orders,  the  one  natural,  tlie 
other  supernatural,  and  that  the  authority  in  the  former  is 
reason,  and  in  the  latter,  the  Church,  as  the  keeper  and 
witness  of  revelation.  The  Protestant,  by  his  doctrine  of 
private  interpretation,  is  invariably  led  to  transport  natural 
reason  as  authority  into  the  supernatural  order,  and  hence 
all  Protestantism  tends  to  pure  rationalism,  sometimes  avowed, 
and  sometimes  unavowed.  The  Catholic,  if  only  super- 
ficially instructed,  or  not  keeping  vigilant  watch,  has  a  ten- 
dency, on  the  contrary,  to  transport  the  principle  of  authority 
into  the  natural  order,  and  to  favor  a  system  of  exclusive 
sopematuralism,  which  denies  to  reason  its  legitimate  func-v 
tions,  ev^n  in  its  own  order.  The  human  mind,  lefi  to 
itself,  seeks  always  to  ftJIow  one  and  the  same  rule  in  all 
things.  It  shrinks  from  the  labor  of  distinguishing  between 
different  orders,  and  feels  a  natural  repugnance  to  follow  one 
rule  in  one  order,  and  a  different  rule  in  another.  Hence 
your  modern  democrat,  who  loudly  asserts  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  people  in   political  matters,  has  a  strong 
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tendency  to  assert  their  sovereignty  in  religious  matters,  or 
to  pass,  as  we  see  in  Mazzini  and  his  followers,  from  people* 
king  to  people-God.  Hence  the  reason  why  it  is  so  confi- 
dently asserted  by  non-Catholics,  that  Catholics,  who  adopt 
in  reh'gion  the  principle  of  authority,  must  needs  do  the  same 
in  politics,  and  therefore  be  either  bad  Catholics  or  bad  demo- 
crats. Their  reasoning  on  this  point  is  not  to  be  treated 
with  absolute  contempt ;  nor  can  we  deny  that  it  apparently 
derives  some  confirmation  from  the  practice  of  Catholics^ 
Catholicity  itself,  by  recognizing  reason  as  the  rule  in  the 
natural  order  favors  liberty,  and  by  its  gracious  aids  to  reason 
and  virtue  favors  true  republicanism,  and  offers  it  a  super- 
natural support ;  but  practically  Catholics,  when  sincere  and 
pious  Catholics,  tend  by  their  spirit  and  disposition  to  favor 
authority,  and  hence,  when  revolutions  in  favor  of  liberty  are 
undertaken.  Catholics  usually  oppose  them.  The  liberal 
party,  in  most  Catholic  countries,  is  led  on  by  men  who 
have  little  or  no  right  to  be  termed  Catholics.  Those  of  the 
clergy  who  may  chance  to  favor  them  are  regarded  with 
distrust  by  the  great  body  of  their  brethren,  and,  unhappily, 
nearly  all  modern  movements  in  behalf  of  freedom  in  the 
natural  order  have,  in  some  sense,  been  forced  to  assume 
an  anti-clerical  character.  It  is  so,  because  both  Catholics 
and  liberals  are  slow  to  distinguish  between  the  two  orders, 
and  to  recognize  the  respective  provinces  of  reason  and 
authority. 

•  We  lose  sight,  also,  of  the  true  end  for  which  men  should 
cultivate  philosophy.  Men,  in  our  days,  philosophize  for 
the  sake  of  theories,  which  have  been  transmitted  from  their 
predecessors,  or  concocted  by  themselves,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  truth,  which  is  anterior  to  all  theories,  and  indepen- 
dent of  them.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  contemplate  truth 
at  all,  it  is  usually  through  the  distorting  medium  of  some 
theory,  seldom  with  open  vision  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the 
world  of  reality.  We  are  always  studying  to  confiriq,  to 
defend,  to  refute,  or  to  form  some  theory,  and  hence  never 
allow  our  own  minds  fair  play.  We  seek  to  confirm,  refute, 
or  reconcile   Plato  and    Aristotle,   St.  Augustine,   and   St.. 
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Thomas,  ontologists  and  psychologists,  realists  and  noiiii* 
nalists,  traditionalists  and  rationalists,  not  to  ascertain  and 
set  forth  the  truth  about  which  these  speculate  or  theorize, 
and  some  aspects  of  which  they  no  doubt  really  seize  and 
truly  represent.  We  neglect  to  bear  in  mind  that  theories 
are  not  the  truth,  and  are  at  best  only  the  views  which  their 
authors  take  of  truth ;  or  to  remember  that  the  truth  is  as 
near  and  as  open  to  us  as  to  the  most  famous  system-mongers 
in  the  world.  We,  in  this  age  and  country,  have  all  the 
means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  philosophical  truth 
that  Plato  or  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas,  had, 
and  if  we  fail  to  attain  to  it,  it  is  because  we  fail  to  make  a 
wise  and  free  use  of  the  means  in  our  reach,  because  we 
suffer  our  intellectual  life  to  be  crushed  out  by  the  authority 
of  antiquity,  or  the  superincumbent  weight  of  scholastic 
systems. 

St.  Thomas  certainly  had  a  philosophical  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  but  he  was  never  a  free  and  independent  phi- 
losopher ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  philosophized  for  the 
sake  of  philosophy.  He  was  brought  up,  as  to  philosophy, 
in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  and  finding  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losophy in  vogue,  be  studied  to  master  it,  and  to  press  it  into 
the  service  of  theology,  and  to  forge  from  it  an  effective 
weapon  against  the  enemies  of  religion  in  his  time,  who 
generally  professed  to  be  peripatetics.  He  himself,  from  first 
to  last,  is  the  Catholic  theologian,  and  in  no  instance  does  he 
show  that  his  study  was  to  found  a  philosophy.  H  aim  was 
to  use  what  he  found  accepted  as  philosophy  in  the  service  of 
theology.  Hence  he  never  deviates  from  Aristotle,  except 
when  compelled  by  Christian  dogmata.  In  pure  philosophy, 
.when  the  dogma  is  not  in  question,  he  is  a  pure  peripatetic. 
In  his  commentary  on  Aristotle,  he  simply  studies  to  explain 
his  author,  and  in  eyery  question  of  pure  philosophy, 
Aristotle  is  forbim.  PhilosophuSi  the  Philosopher,  whose 
wq*ds  are  verba  magistri.  The  talk  we  hear  of  the  Thomist 
Philosophy  is  all  nonsense.  There  is  no  Thomist  philosophy. 
There  may  be  a  Tliomist  Theology,  a  Thomist  use  and  appli- 
cation, of  philosophy  in  theology ;   but  there  is  no  Thomist 
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philosophy,  properly  so  called.  In  pure  philosophy  Thomas 
siraply  reproduces  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  our  judg- 
ment of  him  as  a  philosopher  must  be  our  judgment  of  his 
pagan  master.  To  differ  from  him  in  philosophy  is  simply 
differing  from  Aristotle ;  and  if  in  philosophy  it  is  lawful 
to  differ  from  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  unlawful  to  differ  from 
St.  Thomas. 

We  talk,  also,  of  the  scholastic  method  ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  and  was  no  such  thing  as  a  scholastic 
method.  The  method  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen  was  the 
peripatetic  method,  adopted  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord, 
and  their  Logic  was  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  We  have 
never,  in  the  little  study  we  have  devoted  to  them,  been  able 
to  discover  anything  new  or  peculiar  in  their  method,  or  to 
lay  our  finger  on  a  single  purely  philosophical  problem  of 
which  tliey,  as  philosophers,  have  offered  a  new  or  original 
solution.  As  theologians,  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
since  they  had  the  Christian  revelation,  infinitely  in  advance 
of  the  Gentile  philosophers ;  but,  as  philosophers,  they  added 
nothing  to  what  had  been  transmitted  them  from  their  Gentile 
ancestors.  They  rendered  the  Western  world  an  important 
service,  both  in  theology  and  philosophy,  by  moulding  the 
Latin  tongue,  which,  as  used  by  the  old  Romans,  was  very 
unphilosopbical,  into  a  really  philosophical  language,  almost 
equal  to  the  Greek,  that  mother  tongue  of  philosophy,  and 
the  only  language  we  know  in  which  the  philosopher  can 
express  himself  with  perfect  naturalness  and  ease,  and  with 
idiomatic  grace  and  propriety.  The  merit  of  the  Scholastics 
beyond  this  service,  und^  the  head  of  philosophy,  is  simply 
in  the  use  and  application  they  made  of  the  philosophy  ii>- 
herited  from  the  Gentiles  in  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
Cathdic  doctrine. 

Much,  furthermore,  is  said  about  Christian  philosophy,  as 
was  a  few  years  ago  about  Christian  architecture,  and  is  still 
about  Christian .  art.  Mr.  Bonnetty  calls  his  periodical  the 
Annals  of  Christian  Philosophy.  Ail  this  has  a  pious  and 
orthodox  sound,  as  would  have  Christian  coats  and  pan- 
taloons. Christian  hats  and  shoes.    There  is  a  Christian  use 
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of  philosophy ;  but,  correctly  speaking,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  Christian  philosophy.  The  Christian  order,  we  take  i^ 
is  the  supernatural  order,  and  in  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it 
included  in  the  new  creation,  whose  principle  is  grace ;  but 
philosophy  belongs  to  the  natural  order,  and  is  restricted  to 
natural  reason,  essential  to  and  inseparable  from  human  nature 
itself,  whether  in  Christians  or  non-Christians,  and  incapable, 
without  the  aid  of  divine  revelation,  of  attaining  even  to  a 
conception  of  the  supernatural.  Christian  philosophy,  if  it 
could  mean  anything,  would  mean  Christian  theology,  or  the 
«acred  science,  of  which  St.  Thomas  speaks,  a  science  con- 
structed not  by  reason  from  its  own  data^  but  by  the  use  of 
reason  from  data  furnished  by  faith  or  revelation.  Nor  indeed 
have  we  a  Christian  philosophy  even  in  the  sense  of  a  philo* 
sophy  that  throughout  accords  with  Christian  faith,  or  that 
establishes  satisfactorily  the  necessary  preamble  to  faith,  the 
great  truths  which  faith  presupposes. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  go  on  repeating  from  age  to  age,  in 
all  possible  variations  of  tone,  that  there  is  no  discrepancy 
between  faith  and  reason,  a  commonplace  which  nobody 
can  dispute,  when  faith  and  reason  are  taken  each  in  its  true 
sense  and  meaning;  but  nothing  is  more  false  than  to  pre* 
tend  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  faith  as  revealed 
in  the  word  of  God,  and  r^son  as  developed  in  our  mote 
approved  systems  of  philosophy.  The  terrible  struggle  in  our 
age,  perhaps  in  all  ages,  in  the  souls  of  the  great  body  of 
earnest  thinkers,  is  the  struggle  between  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  the  great  problem  of  our  age  is,  how  to  recon- 
cile faith  and  reason.  A  large  portion  of  Catholics  are  in- 
deed hardly  aware  of  this  struggle,  for  they  rest  in  faith, 
and  seldom  inquire  whether  reason  harmonizes  with  it  or 
not  Judging  from  their  practice,  we  may  conclude  that 
there  are  Catholics  who  feel  no  inccmvenience  in  following, 
in  secular  life,  principles  in  direct  contradiction  to  those 
they  hdd  themsdves  bound  to  follow  as  Christian  believers. 
Yet  we  apprehend  that  few  Catholics  who  are  compelled  by 
the  objections  of  non-Catholics  to  consider  the  problem,  and 
tp  account  to  themselves  for  their  faith,  do  not,  at  times,  find 
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their  faith  and  the  philosophy  they  have  learned  at  odds,  and 
who,  though  they  cling  fast  to  the  Rock  of  Peter,  do  not  do 
so  by  the  force  of  will,  aided  by  grace,  rather  than  from  any 
clear  intellectual  perception  of  the  harmony  between  faith 
and  their  reason.  They  believe  faith  and  reason  harmonize, 
because  they  have  been  told  so,  not  because  they  intellectually 
see  that  it  is  so.  In  this  fact  many  even  place  the  merit  of 
their  faith.  Reason,  as  it  exists  in  raan^s  intellectual  nature, 
as  the  origin,  light,  and  object  of  his  intelligence,  certainly 
must  and  does  harmonize  or  accord  with  Christian  faith, 
as  the  lower  may  harmonize  or  accord  with  the  higher; 
but  as  developed  and  set  forth  in  our  philosophical  systems, 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  repugnant  to 
it,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  most  people  brought  up 
believers  experience  difficulties,  if  not  doubt,  the  moment 
they  begin  to  philosophize— -a  fact  which  we  must  attribute, 
not,  as  is  too  often  done,  to  perversity  of  will,  but 
rather  to  the  perversion  of  the  intellect  by  false  systems  of 
philosophy  generally  adopted,  and  officially  taught  in  the 
schools. 

Certainly  we  do  not  pretend  that  in  order  to  be  true 
believers,  all  men  must  be  profound  philosophers;  but  we 
do  maintain  that  in  an  age  and  country  like  ours,  where 
education,  however  superficial,  is  generally  diffused,  and  all 
men  read,  and  to  some  extent  speculate,  there  must  be  a 
true  and  sound  philosophy  pervading  our  schools,  our 
text-books,  our  lighter  as  our  graver  literature,  and  our 
whole  social  and  domestic  life,  or  it  will  be  impossible 
to  prevent  doubt  from  rising  in  bold  and  inquiring  minds, 
or  to  preserve  generally  in  the  community  a  living  active 
faith,  as  the  present  state  of  all  Catholic  countries  where 
thought  is  at  all  permitted  but  too  lamentably  proves. 
Our  bishops  and  clergy  see  the  evil  and  seek  to  prevent 
or  counteract  it  by  the  establishment  and  support  of 
Catholic  schools,  in  which  children  shall  be  taught  the 
catechism,  and  an  early  bias  given  to  the  mind  in  favor  of 
religion ;  but  we  should  not  forget  that  we  can  at  best  only 
partially   counteract    the    evil    by   creating    an    early    bi^s 
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towards  faith,  that  is,  a  prejudice  for  religion,  unless  in  the 
training  to  which  we  subject  our  children  and  youth,  and  the 
instruction  we  give  them,  we  really  harmonize  the  natural 
with  the  supernatural,  faith  with  reason, — not  possible  by 
means  of  any  philosophical  exposition  of  the  natural  officially 
accepted  either  in  school  or  in  society. 

As  long  as  the  natural  is  not  harmonized  in  our  philosophy 
with  the  supernatural,  or  science,  as  science,  with  revelation, 
there  will  be  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  whether  trained  in 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic  schools,  a  discrepancy  between  their 
faith  and  reason,  and  faith  will  be  maintained,  so  far  as 
natural  causes  affect  it,  only  by  their  accepting  it  blindly, 
and  forbearing  to  think  on  its  relations  with  reason.  A  school 
in  which  is  taught  Locke'*s  philosophy,  which  is  little  else 
than  the  peripatetic  philosophy  expressed  in  popular  lan- 
guage, will  do  little  for  Catholicity,  though  the  catechism 
be  taught  in  it  at  the  same  time,  and  the  school  itself  be 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  that  philosophy  with  Christian 
theology,  an^,  false  to  say,  so  long  as  it  is  held  to  be  the 
exponent  of  reason,  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  reason 
and  faith.  We  may  say  the  same  with  regafd  to  Cartesianism, 
or  any  other  system  officially  accepted  in  the  schools.  There 
is  no  use  in  reticence  or  circumlocution  on  the  subject* 
We  yield  to  no  Catholic  bishop,  presbyter,  or  simple  layman, 
in  our  zeal  for  Catholic  education  and  Catholic  instruction, 
but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  we  secure  either  in 
schools  where,  in  what  relates  to  the  natural,  we  contradict 
what  we  teach  in  relation  to  the  supernatural,  where  the 
religious  instruction  is  Catholic,  and  the  philosophical  is  anti- 
Catholic. 

Not  only  is  reason  either  cramped  or  developed  in  a  false 
direction  by  our  systems  of  philosophy,  but  our  men  of 
routine,  and  they,  being  regarded  as  safe  men,  are  usually 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  forbid  or  discourage  all  efforts 
to  amend  these  systems,  and  still  persist  that  our  sons  shall 
be  trained  up  in  a  philosophy  under  which  half  the  world 
has  lapsed  into  infidelity.    Living  men  in  our  colleges,  who 
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^ee  the  evil  and  could  and  would  do  something  to  remedy  it, 
are  either  compelled  to  teach   systems   they  have  exploded, 
or  do  not  believe,  or  removed  from  their  chairs  and  forbidden 
to  profess  philosophy,  and  set  perhaps  to  teaching  little  boys 
their  Latin  or  French  Accidence.      The  best   metaphysical 
mind  in  France  was  obliged  to  suppress  the  best  part  of  his 
Preelectiones  PhilasophiccB^  and   publish  only  a  mutilated 
edition  of  his  thoughts,   because,   forsooth,   it   was  not  in 
harmony  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Superior  of  the  Sulpician 
Congregation  to  which  he  belonged.     The  man  who  deviates 
in  philosophy  from  the  schools,  is  looked  upon  very  much  as 
a  man  who  deviates  from  the  faith,  is  denounced  as  an  in* 
novator,  abused,  insulted,  ridiculed,  and  set  down  as  eccentric, 
in   fact,   as  a  troublesome  fellow,  whom   it  is  desirable  to 
get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.     If  he  is  really  a  man  of 
a  philosophical   genius,  and  of  too  much   solid  merit  and 
strength  to  be  cried  down  by  our  pious  lackeys  or  eunuchs, 
he  is  praised  indeed,  but  pronounced  too  profound  for  the 
people,  declaimed  to  be  in  advance  of  bis  age,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  has  no  influence,  and  that  he  can  be 
read  and  appreciated  only  after  his  death.     Why  can  he 
not  write  what  is  popular?     If  that   will   not   do,   a  cry 
will  be  got  up  against    philosophy  itsdf»  and  men  quite 
innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  upbraid  him 
because  he  is   not   satisfied  with  common  sense,   when,   pep^ 
haps,  to  bring  people  back  to  common  sense  is  the  very  end 
fer  which   he   labours    and    suffers   reproach.      There    are 
wise  people  wlio    govern    public    opinion    with    regard    to 
men    and    things,    and    profound    thinkers   and    consistent 
reasoners  are  its  oracles!      Alas,  how  few  men  ever  rise 
above  routine ! 

What  we  want,  as  we  have  often  told  our  readers,  is  not  to 
substitute  for  the  prevailing  systons  of  philosophy  a  new 
system  of  our  own,  or  any  new  system  at  all.  What  we 
demand  is,  complete  emancipation  from  all  man«made  systems, 
and  room  for  the  free  and  independent  exercise  of  reason 
according  to  its  own  nature  and  laws.  We  want  no  official 
philosophy,    no   school    ^y^m    taught    by    authority,  like 
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theology,  which  our  sons  must  get  by  rote,  and  which  is  ever 
after  to  cramp  or  encumber  their  intellect.  We  demand 
free  intellectual  development  and  culture.  We  insist  that 
our  sons  shall  be  trained  to  a  sound  and  vigorous  use  of 
reason ;  but  we  do  not  want  them  indoctrinated  into  a  ready 
cut  and  dried  ontological  or  psychological  theory,  into  which 
they  must  compress  their  whole  intellectual  life  on  pain  of 
renouncing  reason  itself  as  unreasonable.  All  of  philosophy 
wie  want  taught  in  our  schools,  may  be  included  under  the 
head  of  logic;  logic,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  science;  and  all 
our  articles  on  the  subject  have  for  their  end  simply  emending 
the  Aristotelian  logic  now  taught,  and  settling  the  principles 
of  logic  as  a  real  and  not  a  mere  sham  science.  We  maintain 
that  the  Aristotelian  logic,  regarded  not  as  an  art,  but  as  a 
science,  is  essentially  defective,  and  that,  too,  whether  we  take 
it  from  Aristotle  himself,  or  from  the  mediaeval  or  modem 
scholastics.  It  is  essentially  defective,  because  it  omits  the 
creative  act,  and  we  may  say  even  false,  for  it  takes  its 
premises  from  the  abstract,  not  the  concrete,  and  deals  with 
conceptions  instead  of  intuitions,  and  therefore  things  existing 
a  parte  rei.  A  false  view  of  reason  is  given  in  the  outset, 
which  renders  all  real  science  inexplicable,  if  not  impossible. 
We  place  a  great  gulf  between  the  mimdus  logicus  and  the 
mundus  physicus^  or  real  world,  which  no  art,  or  skill,  or 
labour,  can  bridge  over.  All  our  ideas,  and  therefore  all  our 
science,  are  representative,  vicarious,  not  real.  The  idea  is 
neither  the  reality  itself  nor  is  it  the  direct  and  immediate 
intuition  of  reality,  but  is  simply  a  representation,  an  image, 
or,  in  some  sense,  a  personation  of  it.  In  it  you  have  the 
actor  playing  the  king,  but  not  the  king  himself.  Your  science 
is  merely  the  science  of  conceptions,  a  science  of  abstractions, 
and  whether  it  correspond  or  not  to  things  as  they  really  exist, 
independent  of  our  conceptions,  or  our  subjective  ideas, 
we,  with  the  logic  of  the  schools,  can  never  demonstrate  or 
prove. 

Now,  we  contend  that  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  our  youth,  a 
wrong  done  to  the  human  mind,  and  a  wrong  done  indirectly, 
if  not  directly,  to  religion   itself,   to   go  on   age  after  age 
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teaching  this  defective  logic  which  vitiates  all  our  science. 
This  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  the  guardians  of  faith 
aloiie ;  it  concerns  in  even  a  higher  degree  parents  and  the 
laity  at  large.  The  Church  has  plenary  authority  in  the 
religious  instruction  and  education  of  my  children,  but  in 
their  logical  and  scientific  education  and  instruction  I  have 
myself  a  voice,  and  the  right  to  intervene,  for  the  Church 
does  not  claim  authority  in  the  natural  order,  save  in  its 
relations  with  the  supernatural.  I  do  not  know  that  in 
questions  of  pure  reason,  the-  clergy  have,  by  virtue  of  their 
orders  or  their  mission,  any  more  authority  than  the  laity, 
and  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  philosophy  still  taught  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  has  been  drawn  from  Gentile  sources. 
St.  Thomas,  on  the  philosophical  aspect  of  the  questions  be 
discusses,  cites  sometimes  even  Mahometans,  Averoes,  and 
Avicenna,  as  well  as  the  pagan  Aristotle.  No  class,  caste, 
or  order  of  men  have  a  monopoly  of  reason,  for  reason  is  the 
common  inheritance  of  all  men,  though  some  cultivate  it  more 
and  more  successfully  than  others.  If,  in  a  question  of 
philosophy,  we  show  as  much  reason,  we  are  entitled,  in 
that  question,  to  as*  much  consideration  as  though  we  wore  a 
mitre,  and  neither  our  bishops^  nor  our  clergy  of  the  second 
order,  ever  think  of  maintaining  to  the  contrary.  Nobody 
ever  thinks  of  maintaining  tKe  contrary ;  but  now  and  then 
a  philosopherling,  who,  unable  to  meet  our  reasons,  seeks 
to  silence  us  by  authority,  or  by  a  resort  to  the  argumentum 
ad  vere  cundiam.  We  do  our  clergy  a  great  disservice,  and 
show  a  profound  want  of  respect  for  our  prelates,  when  we 
invoke  their  authority  in  disputes  in  which  they  claim  no 
authority 'but  tbatt  of  reason,  common  to  them  and  us,  and 
HI  wbic^'ibe<>6hurcl^'iaevierantervene8y'^ unless  to  save  faith 

bnA8n«h^63ftoeAl»(<^'>f4iik6dpbyi'3wWch  we*  cooib^tB  are  mot 
gtUiii  ^  ^^^QJtef^^tij!^^^t}io^y0y{  ai^'Abl;  iph>pttrfyi^pet1& 
ifigf^f^riimin^^by^emf^'^^of^ot  ihdfti«led,jn')th^> Deposit  ^ 

thirt^  #^'hit^~a<t^bt'ito^'^mbat  ttltm^  when  .and  wb^re  we 
<^ftfiidh6w  ^^bd'tod-^^oUd!  reasbn9>fot>/s6>idoing,d«faoi^  tb^ 
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may  have  been  taught  for  centuries  in  scliools  under  the 
charge  of  ecclesiastics,  secular  or  regular.  For  centuries. 
Catholic  professors  taught  in  their  schools  the  geocentric 
theory,  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  now  teaching 
the  heliocentric,  even  though,  in  some  instances,  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Holy  Scripture  apparently  opposes .  it.  In 
faith,  or  Catholic  doctrine.  Catholics  change  not;  are  not 
permitted  to  change;  but  in  science  they  change,  and  may 
as  well  change  in  their  expositions  of  reason  as  in  their 
exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  Nothing 
human  is  perfect ;  no  human  science  ever  is  or  can  be  com-^ 
plete,  and  to  refuse  full  liberty,  within  the  limits  of  faith, 
to  change  or  modify  them,  were  as  absurd  as  to  insist  that 
the  full-grown  man  shall  wear  the  bib  and  tucker  which  he 
virore  as  an  infant  in  the  nursery.  The  routinists  will,  no 
doubt,  resist  all  such  changes  and  modifications,  and  endea* 
vour  to  bring  in  the  Church  to  settle  the  dispute,  as  they 
resisted  the  introduction  of  the  heliocentric  theory  in  the 
time  of  Galileo,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  authority  to .  help 
them;  but  we  must  never  confound  these  old  fogies  with 
the  Church,  or  mistake  their  clamors  or  solemn  grimaces  for 
her  authorative  decisions.  The  most  the  Church  will  do 
in  the  case,  is  to  exhort  to  mutual  charity,  and  where  she 
exercises  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  power,  to  inter* 
fere,  if  the  dispute  waxes  too  hot,  to  preserve  the  peace.     . 

We  find  here  one  of  our  chief  reasons  for  opposing  tradi- 
tionalism, of  which  Mr.  Bonnetty^s  Annates  de  Pkilosophie 
Chretienne  is  a  leading  organ,  if  not  indeed  the  only  organ* 
This  traditionalism,  if  it  means  anything,  denies  philosophy 
to  hold  from  reason  as  its  principle,  and  seeks  to  place  it  on 
the  same  line  with  supernatural  theology,  as  a  discipline  to 
be  received  on  authority.  This,  if  accepted,  would  put  an 
end  to  all  free  and  independent  development  of  reason,  and 
after  the  mental  activity  provoked  by  the  struggle  to  intro- 
duce it  subsided,  would  superinduce  a  mental  lethargy 
fatal  to  all  intellectual  vigour  or  manly  thought,  spread  a  dead 
and  deadening  uniformity  over  the  human  race,  and  leave 
no  room   and  no  motive  for  the  slightest  mental   exertion. 
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Men^  so  far  as  left  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes  and 
effects,  would  be  active  and  energetic  only  in  the  material 
order,  as  we  see  is  now  the  case  in  a  large  part  of  the  non- 
Catholic  world,  where  reason  and  faith  are  despaired  of. 
None  of  our  faculties  are  developed  and  strengthened  save 
by  exercise,  and  even  pur  faith  grows  strong  and  vigorous 
only  in  the  battle  with  heresy  and  error.  God  in  giving 
us  revelation,  has  neither  superseded  nor  reversed  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  Christians  and  non-Catholics  are 
alike  subjected  to  them.  Heresy  is  often  made  by  Provi- 
dence the  occasion  of  saving  orthodoxy,  and  rightly  used, 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  as  all  the  masters  of  spiritual  life 
tell  us,  serve  to  accelerate  rather  than  to  hinder  our  growth 
in  sanctity  or  progress  towards  perfection.  Our  Lord  in- 
tended that  the  Christian  life  should  be  a  struggle,  a  warfare, 
and  be  requires  us  to  be  brave  and  disciplined  soldiers,  always 
ready  for  the  battle. 

Even  in  society,  occasional  wars  are  less  destructive  to  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  a  people  than  a  perpetual  or  uninter- 
rupted peace.  The  corruption  of  morals,  physical  deteriora- 
tion, and  premature  deaths,  caused  by  our  general  prosperity 
and  luxurious  habits,  to  which  the  general  peace  we  have 
enjoyed  has  given  rise  in  this  country,  far  outweigh  those 
that  would  be  occasioned  by  a  thirty  years'*  war.  It  was 
the  long  peace  for  a  half  century  prior  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution that  ruined  the  Italian  States,  and  corrupted  her 
people ;  and  Italy  rises  from  her  degradation  only  in  propor- 
tion as  she  is  obliged  to  cultivate  and  exercise  her  military 
genius.  A  sharp  war,  requiring  us  to  put  forth  all  our 
strengdi  fbr  years  to  maintain  our  national  rank  and  inde^ 
pendence,  wiDuld  do  much  to  purify  our  moral  atmosphere; 
reinvigorate  our  exhausted  virtues,  and  restore'  u»  to  ouir 
manhood.  The  modem  commercial  system  is  more  fktol 
bath  to  the  moral  and  pfaysacal  health  of  a  nation  than  the 
old  military  system.,  and  other  things  being  equal,  we  would 
much  rather  have  a  soldier  than  a  merchant  or  a  lawyer  for 
our  chief  magistrate  in  state  or  nation.  The  camp  is,  any 
day,  a  better  sclmol  than  the  counting-house  or  the  oourt** 
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'   will  you   find  in  all   history  a  great  and 
^  magistrate  who  has  been  only  a  civilian, 
'^esman,   Cardinal   Ximinez,  priest  and 
proved  himself  at  need  a  true  soldier, 
-iLtVican  expedition.     Spain  grew  up,  one 
camp ;  became  great,  noble,  chivalric,  the 
V.  kingdom  in  Europe,  under  her  military  kings 
.lien,  and  invariably  deteriorated,  and  finally  almost 
Lo  exist  under  mere  civilian  leadership. 
.  t  e  may  talk  as  we  will,  vent  as  much  cant  as  we  please,  but 
Lhe  only  element  in  which  man  grows,  is  developed,  becomes 
really  a  man,  becomes  robust  and  vigorous,  is  that  of  war,' 
that  of  struggle  of  some  sort.     It  is  only  the  peace  which 
immediately    succeeds  to  war,  giving  full   scope  to  the  ac* 
tivity  generated  by  the  struggle,  that  is  favourable  to  the 
greatness  of  individuals  or  nations.     All  history,  all  experi- 
ence proves  it.     Why  it  is  so,  we  stop  not  to  explain;  we 
only  say  that  it  is  so,  and  all  the  cant  in  the  world  cannot 
make  it  not  so.     Even  in  the  spiritual  order  in  this  world, 
experience  proves  that  the  most  bitter  persecution  is  not  so 
fatal  as  a  long,  uninterrupted  peace  and  apparent  prosperity. 
Catholicity  in  France  is  infinitely  more  vigorous  and  thrifty 
to-day  than  it  was  under  Lous  XIV.,  when  that  precious 
monarch  dragooned    the    Huguenots    into  orthodoxy,   and 
never  was  more   vigorous  or  thriving  than  under  the  late 
Republic*     We  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  persecutions 
of  bishops  and  priests  in  Italy  will  operate  in  making  the 
Italians  far  better  Catholics  than  they  have  been  since  the 
Medicean  epoch.     A  little  persecution  of  us  in  this  country 
would  do  us  no  harm.    Without  it  we  are  in   danger  of 
falling  into  the  ooodition  of  the  effete  Catholic  populations  of 
the  Old  World. 

Pj^ecisely  what  we  dbject  to,  is  the  attempt  to  fasten  upon 
us  a  philosophy  by  authority,  and  thus  subject  us  in  the 
natural  order  as  in  the  supernatural,  to  dogmatic  teaehkig. 
Traditional  philosophy  is  a  misnomer.  What  rests  on  any 
other  authority  than  reason  is  not  philosophy.  It  may  be 
faith,  it  may  be  history,  it  may  be  theology^  and  very  true ; 
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but  it  is  not  philosophy  in  our  modern  use  of  the  term,  for 
philosophy  is  a  purely  rational  science,  and  only  what  rests 
ou  natural  reason  as  its  principle,  or  is  cognizable  by  natural 
reason,  can  be  included  within  it.  Philosophy  is  the  science 
of  principles  in  the  natural  order,  cognizable  by  natural 
reason,  or  the  reason  common  to  all  men.  What  pertains  to 
the  supernatural  order,  or  can  be  known  only  through  supert 
natural  revelation,  may  throw  light  on  the  natural,  and  aid  us 
in  rightly  explaining  and  setting  it  forth,  but  it  is  itself  above 
philosophy,  and  no  part  or  parcel  of  it.  The  Traditionalists 
begun  by  asserting  the  impotence  of  reason  to  know  by  her 
own  light  first  principles  or  necessary  truths,  without  which 
there  is  and  can  be  no  science.  They  told  us  man  knows 
aud  can  know  fi«t  principles  or  neissary  truths  only  by 
being  taught  them,  and  he  can  be  taught  them  only  by 
6od  himself,  or  by  means  of  supernatural  revefalion^ 
Hence  they  founded  faith  on  scepticism,  and  science  on 
fdith.  They  denied  all  rational  science,  and  thus  placed 
man  out  of  the  condition  even  to  receive  supernatural  instruc- 
tion, since  the  supernatural  necessarily  supposes  the  .natural. 
By  reducing  all  science  to  faith,  they  rendered  faith  itself 
impossible,  and  destroyed  the  very  thing  tl^ey  were  most 
anxious  to  retain  and  exalt. 

They  founded  their  theory  on  the  alleged  impotence  of 
reason,  and  on  the  fact,  that  in  every  age  and  nation,  Godhas 
himself  been  the  instructor  of  mankind,  by  means  of  bis  super- 
natural communications  immediately  made  to  individuals, 
or .  transmitted  froni  generation  to  generation  by  tradition. 
But  it  is  time  that  this  question  as  to  the  impotence  pf 
l-eason  should  be  setjbl^d.  In  relation  to  what  is  reason  impo- 
tent? In  relation  to  the  natural  order, , or  in.  relation  to 
our  natural  destiny,  supposing  us  to  have  a  natural  destiny  ? 
We  cannot  pretend  it  We  know,  not  from  iieason,  but 
alipndef  that  we  are  not  appointed  to  a  natural  destipj,  aqd 
are»  as  a  matter  of  fact,  placed  under  a  supernatural  frpvi- 
dence,  and  appointed  to  a  supernatural  destiny.  But  ^bis 
fact,  that  we  are  under  a  supernatural  Providence,  does  not 
destroy  or  modify  the  adequateness  of  our  natural  faculties 
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to  what  would  have  been  our  natural  destiny,  if  we  had  been 
left  under  a  purely  natural  Providence,  There  must  be 
such  adequateness,  for  the  very  conception  of  a  natural 
end  of  a  creature  is  that  to  which  his  natural  powers  and 
faculties  are  adequate,  or  to  which  he  has  the  natural  ability 
to  attain.  The  natural  destiny  remains  possible,  for  God 
could,  had  he  chosen,  have  created  and  left  us  in  what 
theologians  call  the  state  of  pure  nature, — statm  naturce 
puree, — and  the  natural  destiny,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  as" 
sitmed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  supernatural ;  the  natural  faculties 
adapted  to  it  are  no  more  destroyed  than  the  human  nature 
of  our  Lord  was  annihilated  by  its  assumption  by  the  Word. 
Our  Lord  was  perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  and 
human  nature  under  the  supernatural  Providence  remains 
as  complete  and  as  entire  in  itself  as  it  would  have  been 
under  a  purely  natural  Providence.  As  the  whole  natural 
order  is  presupposed  by  the  supernatural,  and  remains  under 
it  as  complete  and  as  entire  as  it  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  no  supernatural  order,  reason  must  have,  in  relation 
to  the  purely  natural,  all  the  power  necessary  to  know  and 
attain  to  a  natural  destiny,  or  to  the  natural  beatitude  of  a 
creature  of  the  rank  and  character  of  man  in  pure  nature. 
The  fact  of  the  supernatural,  theW,  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  natural  power  of  any  of  our  natural '  faculties  in  relation 
to  the  natural  order. 

Man,  by  the  Fall,  lost  nothing  essential  to  his  nattk^  as 
pure  nature,  for  the  Church  has  decided  that  God  could 
have  created  man  in  the  beginning  such  as  he  is  now  born, 
for  she  has  condemned  the  fifty-fifth  proposition  of  Baius,-^ 
Deus  non  potuisset  ab  initio  talem  creare  hofnin^em,  ^quaiis 
nund  ndsdtUr.  He  test,  indeed,  the  inleg^y-of  bite  nafUP^, 
as  wlfU  aS'ttoe  supernatural  justice  in  whi(*^  hfe  V^7ite^^n«*- 
totedrbfit  Mi'^t  i^'%nrf^JrtJt6od' %  tWs  4flWgi%y<*q**ePt<<n 

"rtirttiVe'Us  -jitife  riartWe.  The-  6rfnt^iiffldtdry  ^Dp0«(}tii6ih, 
Which -kf&rAh^  if  td  be-due^tlife  tw^nty^i^th  of  B«i<is,'#n- 
tegritns  priwae  creatidnis  nun  fmi^HndSbUa  knntam^^&furiB 
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eaaUatiOy  aed  naturcUia  ejus  amditio^  has  been  condeirinecl, 
and  cannot  be  held.  We  were  certainly  wounded  by  the 
Fall,  but  the  wound  we  received  was  in  the  loss  of  the  super- 
natural justice,  and  in  being  despoiled  of  this  integrity,  not 
a  wound  in  our  nature  itself  as  pure  nature,  for  neither  of 
these  belonged  to  it  as  pure  nature.  Now,  as  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  creature  to  attain 
its  end  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  created,  is  due  to  that 
creature,  and  cannot  be  withheld  by  its  creator,  so  God 
could  not  have  created  man  without  endowing  him  with  a 
reason  adequate  to  his  end  in  the  natural  order ;  and  as  this 
reason  must  still  remain  substantially  unchanged,  we  deny, 
and  must  deny,  the  impotence,  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  in  the  natural  order^that  is,  its  sufficiency  for  all  our 
purely  natural  wants.  St.  Thomas,  in  the  strongest  passage 
be  has  on  the  point,  concedes  this,  for  he  says  the  elite  of 
the  human  race  can  know  the  natural  law  without  the  aid 
of  revelation,  and  he  makes  revelation  of  the  natural  law 
necessary  only  in  the  case  of  the  simple,  or  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  it  more  facile  and  prompt,-*in  principle,  the 
doctrine  held  with  regard  to  grace  by  Pelagius,  only  Pelagius 
committed  the  fatal  error  of  applying  it  to  the  supernatural 
order,  or  the  regeneration,  while  St.  Thomas  confines  it  solely 
to  the  natural  order. 

The  impotence  of  reason  can  be  asserted  only  in  relation 
to  our  supernatural  destiny.  None  of  the  fathers  or  great 
doctors  of  the  Church  ever  pretend  that  reason  in  any  other 
respect  is  impotent  or  insufficient.  Starting  as  we  did  with  an 
uncertain  traditionalism,  which  at  the  time  we  were  inclined 
to  adopt,  we  undertook  in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
Review  to  prove  that  reason  is  insufficient  for  itself,  and 
is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  reason;  but  we  soon  found 
ourselves  stopped,  and  unable  to  proceed,  without  running 
athwart  more  thtm  one  definition  of  the  Church ;  and  on 
re-examination,  and  a  fuller  study  of  their  writings,  we 
found  that  the  insufficiency  of  reason  dwelt  upon  by  the 
fathers  and  theologians  was  not,  as  we  had  supposed,  reason 
in  its  own  order,  but  reason  in  relation  to  the  supernatural. 
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Man,  by  reason,  cannot  find  out  or  attain  to  his  supernatural 
destinV)  and  if  it  is  an  inadequate  guide  in  our  present 
state,  as  we  readily  concede  that  it  is,  it  is  not  because 
natural  reason  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  natural  reason, 
but  because  man  in  his  present  state  is  not  restricted  in  his 
wants  to  the  purely  natural  order.  In  all  nations,  in  all 
ages,  in  all  men,  and  in  all  times,  we  find  traces  of  the 
primitive  supernatural  revelation.  That  revelation,  however 
it  may  have  been  obscured,  mutilated,  or  travestied,  has  never 
been  wholly  lost,  and  even  in  the  most  degraded  savage, 
we  find  conceptions  that  transcend  the  natural,*"— an  unim- 
peachable testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  human  race  received 
a  supernatutal  revelation  and  intimations  from  their  Maker 
of  a  supernatural  destiny  in  the  beginning.  This  super- 
natural element,  which  enters  in  some  form  and  to  some 
extent  into  the  actual  hfe  of  the  race,  since  it  is  found  to 
be  common  to  all  men,  is  often  confounded  with  nature,  and 
in  our  day  theories  in  any  number  are  built  on  it, — sometimes 
with  a  disposition  favorable,  sometimes  with  a  disposition 
hostile  to  religion, — intended  to  make  it  appear  that  all 
religion  and  all  superstitions  have  a  common  origin,  and  are 
the  spontaneous  production  of  human  nature,  the  result  of 
man's  spontaneous  efforts  to  give  outness  to  his  own  inness. 
With  regard  to  this  class  of  conceptions^  convictions,  beliefs, 
or  reminiscences,  reason  is  undoubtedly  impotent,  and  by 
confounding  them  with  nature,  we  come  easily  to  conclude, 
that  reason  is  insufficient  for  reason  in  its  own  order. 
This  is  the  common  error  of  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
Jansenists,  of  Baius,  Jansenius,  Pascal,  and  even  the  learned 
Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches.  It  vitiates  the  reasoning  of  the 
majority  of  our  works  on  Evangelical  Demonstration^ 
whether  by  Catholics  or  non-Catholics. 

The  Traditionalists,  we  learn  from  the  discussions  in  the 
number  of  the  Annates  before  us,  are  more  guarded  in 
their  language  than  they  were  in  the  outset,  if,  indeed,  they 
have  not  in  some  respects  erssentially  modified  their  doctrines. 
From  these  discussions  we  learn,  which  has  a  little  surprised 
us,  that  the  Professors  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain 
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are  treated  by  the  peripatetics  as  traditionalists.     We  think 
this  is  a  mistake.     As  far  as  we  have  learned  the  views  of 
luouvain,  they  are  somewhat   similar    to  those  of  Fournier 
and   Father   Rothenflue,  and    belong    in  the  main   to  the 
ontological  school,-^a  school  which  we  prefer  to  the  psycho- 
logical or  the  peripatetic,  but  which,  however,  it  is  known 
to  our  readers,  we  do  not  accept  in  its  exclusive  form;  yet 
even  as  their  views  are  set  forth  by  the  Abbe  Lupus,  Hono- 
rary   Canon    of   Liege,    who    combats    them,    we   discover 
Cartesianism,  indeed,  but  no  Traditionalism.     Their  doctrine 
on  the  most  capital  point  is  given  in  the  reply  to  the  Abbe 
Lupus,  in   the  Revite  de  Louvain  by  the  Abbe   Lefebve, 
Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  University,  and  is 
worth  citing  at  length  : 

"  On  sait  que  noas  admettons  Vid^e  inn^e  de  Dieu,  idde  qui  ne 
pent  venir  des  sens,  mais  qui  est  gravSe  dans  notre  nature  par  la 
main  du  Cr^ateur.     Les  th^ologiens,  aussi  bien  que  les  philosophes, 
font   observer  quel'   id^e  de  Dieu  n'est    point    une   connaissance 
actuelle,  mais  un  vague  presentiment  de  la  divinity,  que  cette  idee, 
comme  Thistoire  de  I'idol&trie  le  d^montre,  a  souvent  €t6  appli- 
qu^e  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  fausse  et  la  plus  absurde.     C'est  ce  q«i 
explique  que  tous  les  hommes  ne  connaissent  point  Dieu,  bien  que 
Yid^e  de  Dieu  soit  commune  k  tous  les  hommes.     Que  faut-il  pour 
que  I'id^e  de  Dieu  devienne  une  connaissance  actuelle?    II  faut 
que  la  raison  saisisse  cette  id^e  et  en  fasse  I'objet  de  sa  reflexion. 
Mais  il   est  Evident    que,   pour  saisir   Tid^e  r4fiexe  de  Dieu,  la 
raison  doit  ^tre  suffisamment  exerc^e  et  dSvelopp^e.     Or  I'experience 
prouve  que  la  raison  se  d^veloppe  au  moyen  de  la  soci4t4  et   par 
les  secours   qui  se   trouvent    dans  la   soci6t^.     Get   enseignement 
social  appartient  k  I'ordre  de  la  nature  ^tabli  par  la  divine  Provi- 
dence.    L'intelligence  de  Thorn  me,  ^tant  suffisamment  d6velopp^, 
porte  ses  regards  sur  Tid^e  de  Dieu,  id^e  qui  sert  de  base  k  toutes 
les  id^es  fondamen tales  de  la  raison.     Selon  la  pens^e  de  rAp6tre, 
Dieu  pent  ^tre  contempl6  dans  la  creature.     Les  principes  les  plus 
certains  de  la  raison  et  tous  les  ^tres  de  la  cr^tion  d^montrent 
'  Texistence  de  IHeu.     Ainsi,  en  admettant  la  n^cessit^  de  Tenseigne- 
ment,  nous  nous  gardons  bien  d'amoindrir  les  forces  de  la  raisoa, 
de  nier  son  Anergic  et  son  principe  interne  d'activit^ ;  car,  selon 
nous,  cette  raison,  m6me  apris  sa  chute,  conserve  assez  de  force 
pour  connaitre  et  dSmontrer  V existence  de  Dieu,  sans  un  secours 
sumaturel  et  sans   s'appuyer  sur  la  r^v61ation.     Autant  que  per- 
sonne  nous  maintenons  la  distinction  entre  la  raison  et  la  foi,  entre 
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rotdre  natnrel  et  Tordre   sumatnrel,   distinctdon  ndcessaire  pour 
^viter  les  erreurs  de  Baius  et  de  Calvin." 


We  see  little  here  to  object  to,  except  the  assertion,  that 
"the  idea  of  God  is  innate,  graven  in  our  nature  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator."     We  do  not  like  this  use  of  the  word 
ideuy  which  ought  to  be  used  either  in  the  sense  of  the  mental 
apprehension,    or    of    the    intelligible    object    apprehended. 
What  the  Louvain  .Professors   mean  by  an  innate  idea  of 
God,  an  idea  graved  in  our  nature,   we  do  not  know.     Do 
they  mean  that  God  in  creating  the  soul  presents  it  intuitively 
himself  as  its  creator,  light,  and  object  ?      If  so,   why  not 
say  so  ?     If  they  mean  that  God   has  created  the  soul  with 
an  original  or  innate  faculty  of  thinking  or  apprehending  his 
being   by   its   own   act,    why   not   say  so   plainly  ?     Is  the 
idea  the  object  apprehended,    or  the  act   of  apprehending 
it  ?      If  it  is  neither,  what  is  it  ?      Is  it  a  picture  of  the 
reality  painted  in  the  soul,  or  an  image  of  God  carved  in 
our  nature  ?     Is  it  meant  that  God  in  creating  us  stamps 
his  own  image  or  likeness  on  our  nature  ?     Be  it  so.     Is  that 
image  himself,  or  is  it  his  creature,  created  or  non-created, 
Gt)d  or  man?      Pass  over   this,  and  say  instead,  that  God 
afBrms  his  own  being  to  reason  intuitively  in  the  very  act 
of  creating  it,  so  that  God  is  always  present  to  reason  as  the 
ideal,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Professors  is  sound,  and  avoids 
the  errors  of  Traditionalism  as  of  the  peripatetics.     We  know 
intuitively  that  which  is  God,  but  we  know,  and  are  able  to 
say,  that  it  is  God  only  by  reflection,  through  the  agency  of 
language,  the  instrument  of  reflection,  or  if  you  please,  social 
instruction  and  development. 

From  Mr.  Bonnetty's  observations  on  the  reply  of  the 
Louvain  Professors  to  the  Abbe  Lupus,  and  his  approval  of 
the  answer  of  the  Revue  de  Louvain^  to  the  Letter  of  Father 
Perrone  against  Traditionalism,  which  has  made  some  noise 
in  Belgium,  we  gather  that  the  essence  of  French  Tradition- 
idism  in  its  present  phase  is,  that  reason  indeed  is  able  to 
know  first  principles  or  necessary  truths,  or  as  we  say,  the 
ideal,  the  intelligible,  yet  it  is  reason  developed,  exercised 
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by  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  or  reason  as  developed 
in  society,  not  reason  undeveloped,  as  isolated  and  unin- 
structed.  When  developed,  when  duly  instructed  and  exer- 
cised, then  it  is  capable,  not  of  finding  or  inventing  first 
principles,  but  of  recognizing  and  knowing  them  when  pre- 
sented. Reason  is  developed  in  society  and  by  the  aids 
tociety  furnishes.  This  social  development  of  reason  or 
social  instruction  pertains  to  the  order  of  nature  estalilished 
by  Divine  Providence,  and,  therefore,  these  social  succors 
are  natural,  not  supernatural,  consequently  the  sufficiency 
of  reason  in  the  natural  order  can  be  asserted.  We  under- 
stood Mr.  Bonnetty  to  teach  in  the  beginning  that  man 
can  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  necessary  truth,  or  the  great 
truths  which  are  the  basis  of  all  science  and  morality,  only 
as  taught  them  by  a  supernatural  revelation ;  now  it  seems 
he  is  contented  with  simple  natural  social  instruction,  though 
he  still  insists. that  he  must  be  taught  thetn,  or  else  not  know 
them. 

At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  a  renunciation  of 
Traditionalism  and  a  return  to  Rationalism  ;  but  upon  closer 
examination^  since  he  expressly  rejects  the  notion  that  the 
idea  of  God  is  innate,  we  find  it  only  an  approach  either 
towards  scepticism,  or  towards  Mennaisianism.  Lamennais 
began  by  denying  the  competency  of  individual  reason  and 
asserting  the  authority  of  what  he  called  the  general  or 
universal  reasctti,  or  the  reason  of  the  race.  Not  contented 
to  hold  this  error  in  the  region  of  philosophy,  he  even 
transported  it  into  the  region  of  theology,  and  made  the 
universal  reason  authority  for  faith  ;  thus  putting  the  human 
race  in  the  place  of  the  Church,  if  not  indeed  man,  or  the 
people,  in  the  place  of  God.  Mr.  Bonnetty,  if  he  calls  in 
society  to  his  aid,  must  do  the  same  if  he  chooses  to  assert 
the  fact  of  science  at  all,  and  to  push  his  premises  to  their  last 
logical  results. 

The  Louvain  Professors,  in  our  judgment,  err  in  calling 
the  idea  of  God  innate,  for  we  recognize  tio  inflate  ideas, 
but  they  do  not  make  the  social  instruction  necessary  to 
enable  the  individual  to  i^prehend  the  ideal,  or  to  attain  to, 
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or  to  come  into  possession  of,  necessary  truth.  They  suppose 
man  to  have  the  idea  in  the  outset,  and  though  they  do 
not  please  us  in  calling  it  ^*a  vague  presentiment,^  and 
in  speaking  of  its  becoming  actical  knowledge,  they  rightly 
contend,  that  in  order  to  know  that  it  is  God,  it  must  be- 
come the  object  of  reflection;  but  Mr.  Bonnetty,  rejecting 
the  notion  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate,  denying  also, 
what  we  hold,  that  we  have  immediate  intuition  of  the 
ideal,  which  by  reflection  we  demonstrate  is  God,  and 
adopting  the  doctrine  that  we  have  only  an  innate  faculty, 
predisposition,  or  habitus^  as  he  says,  of  knowing  God,  can 
have  no  object  of  intellect  prior  to  reflection,  and  no  know- 
ledge or  intuition  of  necessary  truth  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  reason  by  social  instruction,  which  forces  him  into 
pure  Mennaisianism,  or  unmitigated  Traditionalism.  Mr. 
Bonnetty,  we  fear,  has  never  profited  by  the  study  of  Kanf s 
Critik  der  reinen  Vernunft^  which  it  is  necessary  for  every 
man  who  would  write  or  talk  on  philosophy  in  our  days 
thoroughly  to  master.  Kant  has  settled,  if  it  was  not  settled 
before  him,  that  certain  conditions  a  priori  of  all  experience 
are  indispensible,  that  the  mind,  before  it  can  act  or  form 
any  judgment  a  posteriori^  must  in  some  way  be  placed 
in  possession  of  certain  first  principles,  or  necessary  truths, 
which  he  calls  judgments  a  prmrij  for  in  every  synthetic 
judgment  a  posteriori  there  is  always  a  judgment  a  priori^ 
something  added,  which  is  not  derived  from  experience, 
and,  therefore,  must  have  preceded  it.  The  presence  of  this 
a  priori  and  non-empirical  element  in  all  our  judgments 
n  posteriori  is  unquestionable.  I  can  never  assert  any 
particular  act  of  causation  without  adding  to  it  the  con- 
ception of  universal  and  necessary  cause,  expressed  in  the 
axiom.  Every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  or.  Nothing  can 
begin  to  exist  without  a  cause.  Now  this  conception  of 
universality  and  necessity  is  not  derived  analytically  from  the 
empirical  fact,  nor  is  it  obtained  by  generalization  from  the 
particular  act  of  causation,  for  the  general  is  never  deducible 
from  the  particular,  or  the  necessary  from  the  contingent, 
since  without  them  the  particular  and  contingent  can  neither 
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exist  nor  be  conceived.  The  universal  and  the  necessary, 
then,  must  he  given  prior  to  the  empirical  fact, — ^principles 
before  experience,  before  the  mind  has  acted  or  can  act. 
Now  these  original  principles,  necessary  truths,  judgments 
a  priori,  Mr«  Bonnetty  may  call  innate  ideas  with  Des 
Cartes,  and  thus  virtually  agree  with  Kant,  who  calls  them 
forms  of  the  understanding,  or  he  may  call  them  with  us 
the  ideal  element  of  thought,  the  intelligible,  presented  or 
given  us  in  direct  and  immediate  intuition,  but  he  must  in 
some  way  recognize  them,  or  else  never  be  able  to  assert 
legitimately  a  single  fact  of  knowledge.  He  apparently 
refuses  to  do  either,  and  therefore,  as  he  will  not  allow  the 
mind  in  its  operations  to  start  with  them,  or  to  possess  them 
till  taught  them,  or  till  developed  in  the  bosom  of  society,  he 
can  buiKI  science  only  on  faith,  either  human  faith  or  divine, 
that  is,  he  can  assert  no  science  at  all. 

Yet  Mr.  Bonnetty'^s  peripatetic  friends  have  little  right  to 
triumph  over  him,  for  they  come  not  nearer  the  truth  than 
he.  In  fact,  he  and  they  set  out  from  the  same  point,  with 
the  same  amount  of  luggage,  and  he  only  seeks,  by  taking 
the  traditional  method,  to  escape  the  termination  by  which  he 
sees  he  must  inevitably  be  driven  if  he  continues  to  follow 
their  peripatetic  logic.  They,  as  well  as  he,  recognize  no 
valid  distinction  between  the  intuitive  order  and  the  reflec- 
tive, and  allow  nothing  to  be  known  that  is  not  reflectively 
known.  They  deny  all  intuition  of  God,  and  treat  the 
universal  and  the  necessary,  without  which  no  syllogism  could 
be  constructed,  not  as  real  and  necessary  being  intuitively 
affirming  itself  to  the  mind,  but  as  generalizations  of  the 
particular  and  contingent,  that  is  to  say,  pure  abstractions, 
formed  by  the  mind  itself,  and,  therefore,  mere  nullities. 
They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  the  first  and  immediate  object  of 
intellect  is  ens,  being ;  but  they  define  it  to  be  vel  ens  exiatens, 
vel  ens  ewistere  potest,  which  proves  that  they  have  jet  to 
learn,  that  what  is  not,  is  not  intelligible,  that  being  only  is 
intelligible  per  se,  and  existences  are  intelligible  only  in  and 
by  being.  A  possible  ens  is  no  ens  at  all,  and  is  intelligible 
only  in  ens  reah.     It  is  ^n   abstraction,   and  abstractions 
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are  nothing  in  themselves,  are  mere  mental  conceptions 
formed  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  on  the  intuition  of  the 
concrete.  Ens  possible  is  never  apprehensible  per  se.  I 
say  such  a  thing  is  possible^  because  I  see  that  infinite  power 
may  create  it ;  I  say  such  a  thing  is  possible  to  me^  because 
I  am  conscious  of  being  able  to  do  it ;  but  the  perception 
of  the  possible  in  the  former  case  is  the  perception  of  the 
divine  ability,  and  in  the  latter  case  of  my  human  or  par- 
ticular ability.  The  condemnation  of  the  peripatetic  logic 
is,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and 
deals  with  possibilities  only,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the 
principle  of  being,  or  that,  what  is  not,  is  not  intelligible, 
and  dealing  with  realities.  Its  universe  is  a  universe  of 
abstract  forms,  which,  after  having  constructed  it,  with  infinite 
labor  and  pains,  we  must  seek  with  still  greater  labor  and 
pains,  and  always  in  vain,  to  prove  that  it  corresponds  to  a 
real  nniverse  beyond.  The  most  the  peripatetic  logic  enables 
us  to  do  is  to  prove  that  there  may  be  such  a  real  universe, 
not  that  there  is. 

We  know  St.  Thomas  asserts  that  the.  intelligible  form  or 
species  is  that  by  which  the  mind  attains  to  the  intelligible, 
not  that  in  which  it  terminates ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
either  he  or  his  master,  Aristotle,  proves  it,  or  proves  that 
the  intellect  attains,  in  any  instance  whatever,  to  any  thing 
in  the  intelligible  order  bejond  the  intelligible  form  or 
species^  or  in  the  sensible  world  beyond  the  phantasms  fur- 
nished by  the  senses.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert,  on  the 
strength  of  theology,  or  the  common  belief  of  mankind,  an 
intelligible  and  a  sensible  world  existing  a  parte  rei^  and 
another  to  prove  it  by  our  logic  or  our  philosophy.  St. 
Thomas  was  a  great  man,  a  great  theologian,  seldom,  if  ever, 
surpassed  in  history,  and  he  knew  and  told  infinitely  more 
truth  than  can  be  compressed  into  the  philosophical  theories 
of  Aristotle,  or  any  other  "  heathen  Greek.''  Nobody  pre- 
tends that  he  did  not  know  and  assert  objective  reality,  in 
both  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  world  ;  but  his  philoso- 
phy never  allows  him  to  admit  that  we  have  immediate 
intuition   of    the  intelligible   reality.     As   a   peripatetic,   he 
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holds  that  what  in  every  fact  of  knowledge  is  immediately 
present  to  the  mind  is  never  the  objective  reality  itself,  but 
a  certain  image,  representation,  immaterial  form,  or  intelli- 
gible species — the  peripatetic  interpretation  of  the  Platonic 
idea.  Hence,  in  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  the  ideal  is  not 
precisely  the  intellective  subject,  nor  the  intelligible  object 
a  parte  rei^  but  n  certain  intermediary,  distinguishable  both 
from  the  mind  and  from  the  objective  reality,  and  serving 
to  unite  them,  or,  as  it  is  pretended,  to  bring  them  into 
mutual  relation.  But  as  what  is  immediately  present  to  tlie 
mind  is  the  image,  form,  or  species,  not  the  thing  itself,  how 
is  the  mind  to  know  that  there  is  any  thing  there,  that  the 
whole  world  is  not  merely  ideal,  mere  form,  or  species  f 
This  question  is  unanswerable  on  the  peripatetic  philosophy, 
as  taught  by  St.  Thomas,  or  as  taught  in  our  modern  schools, 
as  the  interminable  disputes  respecting  it  fully  evince. 

We  have  been  much  puzzled  to  explain  to  ourselves  the 
origin  of  this  peripatetic  theory  of  perception  by  species  and 
phantasms,  and  we  are  still  at  some  Iqss  to  know  what  led  Aris- 
totle to  adopt  it.  Plato  taught  that  all  knowledge  or  science 
is,  so  to  speak,  per  ideam.  But,  then,  in  Plato,  the  idea  is  the 
thing,  the  essential  thing,  the  reality  itself,  and  is  idea  in  the 
Divine  mind,  not  in  ours.  It  is  that  which  the  Divine  mind 
contemplates  in  himself,  which,  in  the  production  of  existences, 
be  impresses  on  preexisting  matter,  as  the  seal  on  the  wax, 
and  is  that  which  in  knowing  any  particular  existence,  we 
know,  and  must  know,  in  order  to  know  the  real  existence, 
or  what  the  particular  existence  or  thing  really  is.  This  we 
can  understand  ;  but  Aristotle^s  doctrine  of  forms  and  phan- 
tasms, intermediary  between  the  intellect  and  the  objective 
reality,  we  do  not  understand  ;  that  is,  we  do  not  understand 
precisely  what  fact  he  sought  to  explain  by  it.  We  can 
easily  account  for  its  appearance  in  the  Scholastics  and  more 
recent  philosophers,  for  they  simply  repeat  the  master  and 
one  another ;  but  what  led  Aristotle  himself  to  adopt  it,  we 
are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy 
in  his  time  to  be  able  positively  to  assert.  We  know  he  envied 
Plato,  and  differed  from  him  whenever  he  could ;   but  we 
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are  hardly  prepared  to  say  that  he  adopted  it  merely  for 
the  sake  of  differing  from  Plato,  more  especially  because  we 
have  some  evidence  that  the  doctrine  is  older  than  Aristotle, 
or  than  the  Greek  philosophy  itself.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
doctrine  originated  in  the  attempt  to  explain,  in  the  fact  of 
knowledge,  the  active  concurrence  of  the  object  with  the 
subject.  Perhaps  it  has  a  deeper  and  more  philosophical 
origin  yet,  and  is  really  an  attempt  to  explain  how  a  created 
intellect,  which,  since  created,  is  not  intelligent  in  itself,  can 
know  objects  not  intelligible  per  se^  and  is  at  least  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  most  ancient  doctrine,  that  we  are  intelligent,  and 
see  all  things  in  and  by  the  light  of  God, — lumen  Dei. 

To  intellectual  vision,  as  to  sensible  vision,  three  things  are 
necessary :  the  subject,  the  object,  and  the  light  which 
renders  the  object  intelligible  and  the  subject  intelligent.  In 
God  the  three  things  are  identical  in  his  own  being;  for 
he  is  his  own  light,  intelligible  object,  and  intelligent  sub- 
ject, and  needs,  in  order  to  be  infinitely  knowing,  to  go  out 
of  himself  for  nothing.  But  in  creatures  it  is  *  different. 
They  contain  in  themselves  neither  their  own  light  nor  their 
own  object,  that  is,  are  neither  intelligent,  nor  intelligible 
in  or  by  themselves  alone.  The  light  which  illumines  alike 
the  subject  and  the  object,  is  not  in  the  intellect  any  more 
than  in  external  vision  the  external  light  is  in  the  eye.  We 
must,  then,  distinguish  the  light  from  both  the  subject  and 
the  object,  when  both  subject  and  object  are  creatures. 
Now,  if  we  identify  the  intelligible  forms  or  species  of  the 
peripatetics  with  this  light,  so  distinguished,  and  say  that 
they  represent  or  show  the  object  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
light  is  truly  said  to  represent  or  show  the  object  it  illu- 
mines, and  if  we  further  identify  this  light  with  the  lumen 
Dei^ — the  light  of  God, — indistinguishable  from  the  Divine 
Being,  or  God  himself,  we  have  a  very  intelligible  doctrine, 
and  as  we  hold  the  true  doctrine  on  the  point  in  question. 
Is  this,  after  all,  the  real  sense  of  the  peripatetic  doctrine  ? 

St.  Thomas,  it  is  well  known,  teaches  that  man  is  neither 
intdligent  nor  intelligible  in  himself,  for  he  argues  that  he 
is  not  intelligible  per  se^  because  he  is  not  a  pure  intelUgens, 
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or  intelligent  per  se.  His  doctrine  is,  that  no  creature  can 
be  intelligent  or  intelligible  per  ae^  and  can  neither  know 
nor  be  known  save  as  illumined  by  the  light  of  reason. 
The  light  of  reason,  he  says,  is  a  participation  of  the  Divine 
light,  or  lumen  Dei.  What  does  he  mean  by  this  partici- 
pated light  of  God  ?  Does  he  mean  that  God  himself  is 
the  light  of  reason,  *^  the  true  Light  which  enlightenetb 
every  man  coming  into  this  world?''  If  so,  we  are  agreed, 
and  St  Thomas  holds  the  very  doctrine  Gioberti  and  our- 
selves have  been  so  severely  reproached  by  modem  ThoQ>- 
ists  for  defending.  But  does  he  distinguish  this  light  of 
reason  from  God,  and  hold  it  to  be  aliquid  creatmn,  some- 
thing created,  distinguishable  from  the  light  of  God,  as  the 
creature  from  the  creator  ?  On  this  point  we  are  in  doubt, 
and  both  St.  Thomas  and  Aristotle  seem  to  leave  the  matter 
in  a  most  perplexing  obscurity. 

There  need  not  be  much  doubt,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
touched  the  problem  which  Aristotle  attempted  to  solve 
by  his  intermediary  of  intelligible  forms  or  apedea,  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  attempt  to  solve  it,  since  he 
did  not  recognize  any  more  than  other  Gentile  philoso- 
phers the  fact  of  creation.  That  the  Thomists,  or  Christian 
peripatetics,  really  understand  the  problem,  and  may  be 
said  to  solve  it  in  the  way  we  do,  is  very  uncertain,  for  they 
all  maintain,  after  St.  Thomas,  that  Grod  is  not  knowa  per 
86,  and  deny  that  we  have  immediate  and  direct  intuition 
of  the  divine  being,  or  ens  necesaarium  et  reale.  None  of 
them  are  willing  to  say  plainly,  that  the  light  of  reason 
which  illuming  both  subject  and  object,  making  the  subject 
intelligent  and  the  object  intelligible,  is  the  uncreated  but 
all-creating  light  of  God,  and^  as  God  is  ens  simplicisair 
mtMf  indistinguishable  from  his  own  being,  which  is.  light 
in  and  by  itself.  They  will  not  admit  that  the  universal, 
the  necessary,  the  eternal,  the  immutable,  without  the  in- 
tuition of  which  the  contingent  and  the  particular  are  incon- 
ceivable, and  no  syllogism  is  possible,  are  identically  the 
divine  being,  the  ens  necessariiMn  et  reale,  or  God  himself. 
They,  at  least,  seem  to  regard  them  as  distinguishable  alike 
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from  God  and  creature,  a  sort  of  iertium  quid^  as  if  the¥^ 
G&uld  be  something  which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  as 
if  what  is  not  creature  need  not  be  God,  and  what  is  not  God 
need  not  be  creature !  They  regard  them  as  intelligible /ortw« 
or  species^  which  the  intellectus  agens^  or  active  intellect,  ex- 
tracts from  the  phantasms  furnished  through  the  senses  from 
sensible  objects.  Such  is  evidently  their  doctrine,  and,  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  doctrine  of  St^Thomas. 

If  we  substitute  in  the  Aristotelian  cosmogony,  creation 
for  formation,  as  all   Christians  are   bound   to   do,  we  can 
resolve  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  without  much  difficulty  into 
the  doctrine  we  ourselves  hold,  and  which  we  identify  with 
the  most  ancient  philosophical  doctrine,  or  that  we  find  indi- 
cated in  the  Holy  Scriptures.     There  are  numerous  passages, 
too,  in  St.  Thomas,  where  his  theology  throws  light  on  his 
philosophy,  which  indicate  that  he  might  be  explained  in  the 
way  we  have  suggested;  but  there  are  other  passages,  and 
apparently  much   more  formal  and  express,  which  seem  to 
authorize  the  doctrine  usually  ascribed  to  him  by  our  peri- 
patetics.    It  appears  to  us,  from  the  best  study  we  have  been 
able  to  devote  to  the  subject,  that  St.  Thomas  has  not  always 
guarded  against  the  error  in  philosophy,  into  which  Aristotle 
was  led  by  his  cosmogony,  of  omitting  creation  properly  so 
called,  and  adopting  the  theory  of  formation.     As  a  Christian, 
he  had  of  course  the  true  cosmogony,  knew  that  God  in  the 
beginning  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  things 
therein,  visible  and  invisible,  but  when  the  dogma  is  not 
immediately  in  question,  he   seems  to  have  fallen  back  on 
Aristotle,  and  accepted  his  theory  of  formation,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  existences  by  the  union  of  matter  and  form.     This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  mediaeval  school- 
men, and  we  remark  that,  regarding  the  form  as  the  species^ 
they  make  generally  matter  the  principle  of  individuation. 
Saved  by  their   theology  from   the  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
the  form  or  idea  impressed   is  identical    with  the   Divine 
Essence,  and  holding  very  truly  that  the  divine  idea  is  the 
idea  exemplaris,  or  type,  after  which  the  Divine  Wisdom 
operates,  they  were  puzzled  to  define  or  to  say  what  the  forms 
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united  to  matter,  —  species  and  genera^ — really  are.  The 
Nominalists  said  they  are  mere  words,  the  Realists  said  they 
are  entities,  the  Conceptualists  said  they  are  purely  mental 
conceptions,  that  is,  abstractions ;  St.  Thomas  says  they  are 
conceptions  cum  fundamento  in  re,  but  what  is  that  reality 
in  which  they  are  founded,  whether  God  or  creature,  he  does 
not  very  explicitly  tell  us,  perhaps  did  not  himself  very  clearly 
perceive.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  doctrine 
of  St.  Thomas,  or  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  it  appears  to  us  certain,  that  his  professed 
followers  make  them  really  nothing  but  abstractions,  and 
do  not,  and  will  not  accept  the  solution  of  the  original 
problem  we  have  suggested,  if  indeed  they  are  aware  of  the 
problem  itself.  It  is  evident  that  they  do  not  understand 
by  the  intelligible  forms  or  species^  the  light  which  in  every 
fact  of  knowledge  illumines  both  subject  and  object.  By 
adopting  as  the  principle  of  their  logic,  the  principle  of  con- 
tradiction, it  is  clear  that  they  start  not  with  intuitions  but 
with  conceptions,  that  is,  in  the  reflective  reason,  and  of 
course,  give  us  only  an  abstract  universe,  which  is  simply  no 
universe  at  all. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  view  of  the  peripatetic  (philosophy 
as  generally  taught  in  modern  schools  and  colleges,  the 
peripatetics  have  nothing  to  boast  over  the  Traditionalists. 
Both  alike  neglect  or  misconceive  the  order  of  intuition, 
and  consequently  have  no  principium  in  the  real  worid  from 
which  to  set  out.  The  peripatetic  takes  a  mental  concep- 
tion, or  an  abslxa«tion  for  his  principium^  or  his  priiKum^ 
as  does  Rosmiui  in  his  ens  in  genere^  and  seeks  by  his  logic 
to  arrive  at  reality ;  the  Traditionalists,  with  more  prvprieiy 
and  better  reason,  attempt  so  supply  the  principium  fcom 
tradition  or  social  instruction,  yet  necessarily  tail,  because 
without  intuition  of  principles  no  instruction  is  possiblf) 
since  there  is  then  in  the  miod  no  ability  or  capacity  to 
receive  instruction.  Neglecting  iutuition,  or  making  oo 
account  of  the  principles  intuitively  given,  both,  systematic 
cally  considered,  start  from  nothing,  and  arrive  at  nothing. 
Every   philosopher    knows  that    principles    are   given,    not 
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acquired,  because  the  mind  cannot  operate  without  them, 
and  yet  it  is  rare  to  find  even  one  who  does  not  virtually 
(ieny  it  the  moment  he  begins  to  philosophize,  or  to  construct 
his  system  of  the  universe.  Ail  principles  are  intuitive, 
given  intuitively,  as  the  condition  a  priori  of  the  existence 
and  activity  of  the  mind,  and  our  knowledge  never  extends 
beyond  what  is  embraced  in  our  intuitions.  Judgments 
without  intuitions  are  blind,  and  of  no  value;  conceptions 
where  there  is  no  object  intuitively  apprehended,  are  empty, 
mere  forms  of  thought,  in  which  nothing  existing  a  parte 
rei  is  thought.  Why  is  it  our  professors,  who  know  this  as 
well  as  we  do,  and  perhaps  better,  will  not  observe  it,  and 
construct  their  systems  in  accordance  with  it?  The  mind  is 
as  a  fact  furnished,  intuitively  with  all  the  principles  needed, 
why  then  start  with  a  mental  creation,  which  can  be  only 
a  pure  conception  or  abstraction,  and  attempt  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  axiom,  Ew  nihilo  nihil  ^^t?  Why  doom  our- 
selves, as  Pharaoh  doomed  the  Children  of  Israel,  to  make 
brick  without  straw,  when  straw  is  abundant  and  within  our 
reach? 

Yet  every  error  conceals  a  truth.  We  have  suggested  the 
truth  which  probably  underlies  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
and  is  improperly  expressed  by  their  doctrine  of  intelligible 
forms.  The  Traditionalists,  too,  are  playing  round  and 
seeking  to  express  a  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact  God  originally 
instructed  man  in  the  natural  order  as  well  as  in  the  super- 
natural. He  infused  into  the  first  man  when  he  made  him 
language,  and  the  knowledge  language  embodies,  so  that 
Adam  was  even  in  science  at  the  head  of  his  race.  God 
created  him  a  perfect  or  complete  man,  and  gave  him  even  in 
the  natural  order  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  complete 
or  perfect  man.  This  knowledge,  which  we  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  from  the  revelation  of  the  supernatural,  being 
embodied  in  language,  and  through  language  entering  into 
society,  has  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  been  transmitted  by 
tradition  down  to  us,  and  is  taught  by  parents  to  their  children, 
and  by  sodety  to  its  members.  As  a  fact,  man  never  has  in- 
vented language ;  as  a  fact,  man  has  never  by  his  unaided  efforts 
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found  out  first  principlefl  or  necessary  truths,  tfae  existaice 
and  natural  attributes  of  God,  the  imcuortalitj  and  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  liberty,  and  m<iral  obligation,  for  they 
were  taught  to  the  first  man  by  bis  Maker,  and  have  been 
taught  to  all  since  by  society,  ifhich  inherits  the  original 
instmc^ion.  The  Traditiondiists  in  asserting  all  this  assert 
only  a  fact. 

So  far  we  must  all  be  Traditionalists.  But  the  Holy  See 
has  required  Mr.  Botinetty  and  others  to  subscribe  to  the  four 
following  propositions,  published  December  IS,  1855. 

"  1.  Etsi  fides  sit  supra  rationem»  nulla  tamen  vera  dissensia* 
nullum  dissidium  inter  ipsas  inveniri  unquam  potest,  cum  ambse 
ab  uno,  eodemque  immutabili  veritatis  fonte,  Deo  Optimo  maximo, 
oriautur  atque  ita  sibi  mutuam  opem  ferant. 

"  2.  Ratiocinatio  X)ei  existentiam,  animse  spiritualitatem,  boml- 
nis  libert&tem  cum  certitadine  probare  potest.  Fides  posterinr 
est  revelfttione,  proindeque  ad  profaandum  Dei  existeutiam  ^eent^ 
atbeum,  ad  probandum  aaimae  ratioualis  spiritualitatem,  ac  liber- 
tatem  contra  naturalismi,  ac  fatalismi  sectatorem  allegari  conve- 
nienter  nequit. 

"3.  Rationis  usus  fidem  praecedit,  et  ad  earn  bominem  ope  reve- 
lationis  et  gratise  conducit. 

"4.  Methodus,  qua  usi  sunt  D.  Thomas.  Divus  Bonaventura 
et  alii  post  ip?os  scholastic!  non  ad  rationalismum  dudt  neque 
oaitsa  fttit  cur  apud  scholas  hodiernt®  pbilosof)hia  in  naturaliemum 
'et  pantheismum  impingeret.  Froinde  non  licet  in  crimen  ducto- 
ribus  et  magistris  illis  vertere,  quod  methodum  banc,  prssertim 
approbante  vel  saltem  tacente  Ecclesia,  usurpaverint/' 

These  four  propositions,  however,  are  to  be  undenstood 
in  relation  to  the  alleged  teachings,  on  the  several  pmits 
'•involved,  of  the  Traditionalists.  They  had  maintained,  oi- 
Were  charged  with  having  maintained,  that  by  reason  we 
cannot  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  necessary  truth,  that  we 
cannot  by  reason  alone  know  and  prove  with  oertainty  the 
'existence*  of  God  against  the  atheist,  the  spirituality  at  the 
•rational  soul  against  the  materialist,  or  liberty  agaifMt 
naturalism  or  fatalism.  The  Holy  See  does  require  us  to 
deny  these  assumptions,  but  does  not  requite  us  to  deny 
that  these  great  truths  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  natural  seienoe 
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and  tnorality  were  first  made  known  by  revelatioti,  or  that 
we  who  live  now  have  first  learned  them  from  tradition  oi: 
social  instruction ;  but  to  maintain  that  they  can  be  proved 
by  natural  reason  with  cerUiinty  against  their  impugners. 
It  will  not  answer  the  requisition  of  the  Holy  See,  to  say 
that  they  are  proved  by  reason  proceeding  from  principles 
taken  from  tradition  or  social  instruction  It  is  necessary 
to  maintain,  as  we  understand  them,  that  the  principle' 
of  the  pr(x>f  is  itself  rational  or  furnished  in  reason 
common  to  all  men  and  to  each  individual  man.  The  Tra- 
ditionalists cannot,  then,  say  these  things  can  be  proved 
from  reason,  only  as  reason  borrows  her  principles  from 
tradition.  They  must  concede  that  reason  can  prove  them 
with  certainty  from  her  own  data.  At  least  it  is  so,,  we 
understand  the  second  proposition.  But  this  does  not  require 
us  to  say  that  we  could  of  ourselves  have  invented  language, 
or  that  without  the  medium  of  language  in  which  they 
are  embodied,  we  could  have  taken  by  reflection  immediately 
from  intuition  the  data  which  furnish  the  principle  of 
proof,  or  that,  although  we  should  have  known  that  which 
is  God  intuitively,  we  should,  without  the  social  instruction 
supplying  us  the  conception,  ever  have  been  able  to  say, 
reflectively,  that  it  is  God.  The  sensible  representation 
in  eome  form  of  the  idea  is  essential  to  it  as  an  object 
of  reflection,  which  it  must  be  in  order  to  be  a  subject  of 
proof. 

The  fourth  proposition,  which  relates  to  the  method  fol- 
low^ by  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  and  others,  may 
seem  at  first  sight  to  strike  at  some  things  we  have  ourselyes 
advanced ;  but  it  was  framed  expressly  against  M.  Bonnetty 
and  his  school,  who  maintained  that  the  method  of  St. 
.Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  and  other  Scholastics,  leads  to 
rationalism,  and  has  producid  the  naturalism  and  pantheism 
of  the  modern  schools  of  philosophy,  because  it  took  ita. 
point  of  departure  in  reason^  instead  of  tradition,  and 
attempted  to  prove  from  reckon  the  great  principles  or  truths 
treated  by  St.  Thomas  and  theologians  generally  as  the 
preamble  to  faith.     That  is,  they  objected  to  it  because  it 
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was  a  rational  and  not  the  traditional  method.  What  tl^y 
really  objected  to  was,  the  attempt  to  prove  or  establish  irpm 
reason  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion  or  tbeolc^y,  which 
supernatural  theology  supposes.  In  this  sense,  it  13  qot 
allowable  to  condemn  the  method,,  of  the  Scholastics,  for  Jn 
this  sense  it  has  been  at  least  tacitly  approved  by  the  Churchy 
and,  we  will  add,  for  this  would  be  to  condemn  reason 
itself.  But  in  this  sense  we  have  offered  no  strictures  pn 
the  ,met,hod  of  St.  Thomas  or  any  other  of  the  sebolastiqs. 
We  do  not  oppose  the  peripatetics  because  they  undertake 
to  prove. from  reason  the  existence  of  God  against  atheistjs, 
the  spirituality  of  the  rational  soul  against  materialists^  or 
human  liberty  against  fatalists  or  necessitarians.  These 
are  all  questions  in  the  natural  order,  and  must  be  capable 
of  being  answe^  by  reason,  or  faith  can  have  no  authority. 
All  we  cQDpplain  of  is,  that  by  adopting  as  the  principle,  pf 
their  logic  the  .principle  of  contradiction,  the  peripatetica  ai^ 
not  truly  ration^,  and  do  not  succeed  in  proving  what  they 
undertake  to  prove,  and  what, reason,  rightly  used,. can  and 
must  prove*  In  what  strikes  us  a^  the  sense  obviously 
intended  by  the  Holy  See,  we  accept  cordially  these  £:)^r 
propositions,  and  maintain  them.  If  we  mistake  their  seo^, 
w;e,  of  course,  are  ready  to  be  corrected^  but  as. we  upden^and 
them,  we  maintain  what  the  Holy  See  requires  ua  to  maintain, 
and  d^ny  nothing  she  forbids  u&  to  deny.  But  we  do  not 
understand  by  these  propositions  that  we  are  forbidden 
by  the  Church  to  question  the  soundness  of  the. peripatetic 
pUloaophy.'  It  is  the  method  of  the  Scholastics  only>  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  common  to  both  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Bonavenitura,  condemned  by  the  Traditipnalists,  that 
we  are  forbidden  to  charge  with  leading  to  rationalism, 
naturalism,  and  pantheism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  St.  Bona- 
ventura  differed  in  his  method  from  the  method  St,  Thomas 
adopts  from  Aristotle .  in .  precisely  the  same  respect  tb^t 
Ve  do. 

'■  M,  Bpnnetty  and  bis  friends  ,contend  thsA  these  prpfM^i- 
tions^i  published  by  the  Congregation  of  thelndeofy  on  tl^e 
part  of  the  Holy  See,  for  their  subscription,  condemn  nothijog 
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that  they  hold  or  ever  have  held.    If  so,  so  much  the  bfetter ; 
although,  if  so,  we  must  say  the  Traditionalists  have  not 
only  been   greatly  misunderstood,    but    have    ^own    great 
facility  in  using  language  which  misrepresents  their  meaning. 
M.  Bonnetty  is  an  active  and  industrious  man,  commendable 
for  his  various  and  extensive    erudition,   an   erudition  far 
above  the  average  attainments  of  modem  French   scholars, 
venerable  for  his  virtues,  and  sincere  and  earnest  devotion 
to  the  Catholic  cause;    but  he  has  never  appeared  to  uis 
as  a  great  philosopher,  and  he  seems  to  lack  that  clearness, 
we  may  say,  that  sharpness  of  intellect  which  never  mistakes 
resemblance  for  identity,  and  never  confounds  in  the  same 
Category    things    which    are    essentially  distinct.      In  this 
respect,  we  think,  be  is  the  type  of  his  school.      But  we 
war  not  with  persons,  and  if  we  did,  M.  Bonnetty  would 
not  be  the  chief  object  of  our  hostility.     As  we  have  und^- 
stood  the  Traditionalists,  these  four  propositions  are  rightly 
directed   against  them  ;    but  we    do  not  understand   these 
propositions  as  sustaining,  at  all  lengths,  the  opponents  of 
the  Traditionalists,   who  seem   to  hold  that  man  isolated, 
without  language,  or  the  development  of  his  reflective  reason 
by  social  instruction,  can   arrive  at   a  reflective  knowledge 
of  al!  the  great  truths  of  what  is^  called  ttaturkl  religion, 
or  natural  theology,  and  that,  too,  when  they  deny  him  all 
intuition  of  the  ideal.     We  presume  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  mean  by  reason,  reason  as  including  the  whde 
of  man^s  natural  intellectual  power,  in  which  sense  it  takes 
in  language,  as  necessary  to  natural  reason  in  the  reflective 
order,  as  the  earth,  light,  and  air  to  our  natural  life,    We 
take  it,  then,  that  the  essential  point  for  the  Traditionalists 
to  guard  against  is,  denying  that  the  evidence  or  data^  whence 
reason  proves  her  propositions,  are  taken  from  reason  herself, 
and  maintaining  that  they  are  taken  from  tradition.     Safe  on 
this  point,  we  presume  they  and  we  are  free  to  assert  for  the 
development  and  exercise  of  reason,  and  as  the  conditions  of 
constructing  a  solid  system  of  natural  truth,  all  the  traditional 
instruction,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  we  can  show  man 
has  ever  received. 
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Reason  precedes  faith,  Rationis  usu^fidem  pn^cedit^  ei  aid 
earn  hominem  ope  revelationis  ei  graiice  conducit ;  yet  faith, 
when  we  have  come  to  it,  or  revelation,  when  it  has  come  to 
the  mind,  throws  light  on  reason,  or  so  employs  reason  that 
we  better  understand  its  use,  and  the  proUems  really  within 
its  reach.  The  discussions  occasioned  by  the  great  Myftteries 
of  faith,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Real  Presence,^  forei- 
knowledge  and  predestination,  free  will  and  necessity  in 
connection  with  grace,  the  Beatific  Vision,  &c.,  have  poured 
floods  of  light  on  both  ontological  and  psychological  scieiaoey 
and  given  to  natural  reason  some  of  its  finest  developments. 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  philosophy  used  by  our 
theologians  in  explaining  and  defending  the  dogmas  of  faith 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  at  fault,  even  when  philosophizing  not  iu 
relation  to  the  dogma,  but  in  relation  to  the  ends  of  natutal 
reason  itself,  they  run  into  very  gross  errors.  There  is  in 
all  the  great  theologians  a  double  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
they  use  as  theologians,  and  the  philosophy  they  set  forth 
as  philosophers.  This  proves  that  theology  may  be  in  some 
"sense  an  instrument  in  constructing  philosophy,  not  ia 
furnishing  it  data^  but  in  placing  natural  reason  in  a  position 
to  perceive  and  use  her  own  data.  In  this  sense,  traditioi^ 
both  as  to^  the  natural  and  as  to  the  supernatural,  rend^ 
an  important  service  in  the  development  of  reason,  and  id 
conducting  us  to  philosophic  truth.  This  is,  no  doubt^  tb^ 
real  fact  the  Traditionalists  have  in  their  mind,  and  we  can 
discover  nothing  in  the  four  propositions  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Indew  that  forbids  them  or  us  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  this  fact.  We  believe  this  fact  so  important, 
that  we  doubt  if  any  man,  deprived  of  all  traditional  know- 
ledge in  either  order,  severed  entirely  from  the  past,  isolated 
from  his  mce  from  childhood,  deprived  of  all  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  language  from  his  like,  would  be 
able  by  his  natural  reason  alone  to  attain  to  a  single  one  cxf 
the  great  truths  of  philosophy.  His  intuitions  would  be 
what  they  now  are,  for  reflection  only  brings  out,  clears 
up,  and  sets  in  order  our  intuitions ;  but  these  intuitions 
would,  for    the    most    part,  remain    in   direct   consciousness,. 
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without  ever  appe^ing  id  reflex  coo^ciou8ness,-^tb(it  is^  with- 
out the  individual  taking  note  that  he  has  them.  In  the 
lowest  grade  of  savages  we  find  little  except  animal  life,  very 
few  oonccptions  that  rise  above  the  brute ;  .b^t  the  most 
<iegraded  savages  have  still  some  traditionary  intelligence) 
&r  they  have  a  past,  and  they  have  language,  often  very 
beautiful,  and  even  very  expressive,  and  have  relations  with 
their  race. 

We  see  what '  work  the  philosophers,  who,  io  the  last 
century,  sought  to  divest  themselves  of  all  traditionary  know*, 
ledge  and  social  instruction,  made  with  philosophical  science. 
Let  those  who  would  deny  the  aid  of  tradition  in  the  cuUi- 
vation  of  philosophy  study  the  statue  of  AJbbe  CondiUac 
and  I'Homme^Pkmt,  and  rHomm^Machine  of  Lemetrie. 
Man  is  a  social  being :  he  is  born  in  society,  and  developed 
and  matured  only  in  society.  We  aid  one  another,  and  no 
man,  living  in  absolute  solitude  from  infancy,  ever  acquires 
a  full  and  perfect  command  of  all  his  faculties.  FuU^grow^ 
men  have  retired  from  an  active,  busy  life,  to  hold  com* 
m  union  in  solitude  with  God  and  nature,  and  have  grown 
in  heavenly  wisdom  without  losing  their  capacity  for  things 
of  this  world ;  but  those  who  live  retired  from  in&ncy,  even 
though  not  in  perfect  solitude,  are  usually  found  to  lack  a 
full  and  rounded  development.  If,  then^  one  must  be  a 
philosopher  in  order  rightly  to  read  the  past  and  explain 
the  course  of  history,  one  must  also  study  the  past,  study 
history,  and  concentrate  in  himself,  so  to  speak,  his  whole 
race  in  order  to  be  a  great  philosopher.  Our  experiments 
(nust  extend  over  nations  and  centuries.  The  philosopher  can 
never  be  the  mere  hermit  ex  mere  solitary  thinker ;  he  must 
be  asocial  man  ;  he  must  be  a  scholar,  a  man  of  erudition,  who 
can  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge' and  thoughts  of  his^race  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  or  he  will  never  achieve  a  name  worthy 
of  veneration. 
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Art.  II, — Ireland,    Tlie  Catholic  Church — Architecture — 

Education — General  Improvements. 

When  Cardinal  Wiseman  visited  Ireland,  and  beheld  the 
prosperity  which  that  land  had  attained  in  comparison  with 
its  former  poverty,  he  said,  in  a  speech  Vhich  he  delivered 
at  one  of  the  series  of  ovations  which  were  gotten  up  in  his 
honor,  that  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  of  opinion  that  so 
mtkch  as  any  people  became  prosperous,  they  would  become 
the  less  religious  ;  but  what  he  had  seen  of  the  people 
of  Ireland — the  fine  architectural  churches,  convents,  and 
sdlools,  which  diey  vfere  building  all  oVer  the  country,  so 
appropriate  to  the  general  prosperity,  had  completely  dis- 
proved any  such  opinion.  Such  a  belief  by  such  a  man 
appeared  strange  to  many  persons,  yet  the  same  opinion 
would  seem  to  have  been  held  by  many  priests,  as  it  waisf 
usual  for  them  to  tell  their  congregations  that  it  was  "  as  hard 
for  a  rich  man  to  go  to  heaven  as  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
thi?  eye  of  a  needle,'*  although  they  never  ceased  tb  use  the 
safd  rich  man  when  they  could.  ' 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  which  Ireland  has  so  much 
progressed  as  in  religion.  The  old  peasant  priest  who  took 
the  first  kiss  of  the  bride  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
carv^  the  goose  and  drank  the  punch  at  the  feast,  and 
trotted  out  the  best-looking  girl  in  the  room  for  the  dance^ 
who,  after  dark,  perambulated  the  town,  horse-whipping  all 
the  lewd  characters  that  he  came  across^-who  abused  p^r- 
sohally  from  the  altar,  on  Sunday,  every  one  slow  in  con- 
tributing money,  or  farm  produce,  for  himself  or  horse-— 
who  sfent  old  women  away  from  the  confessioii'  box  **  off  to 
the' '  devil,^ — who  sniotced,  and  shuiled,  and  played  cards, 
and  followed  the  hunt,  and  betted  at  the  races— *-the  good, 

ItefOk-^-These  ut  some  hn  nmarki  im  this  artielB  kvm  a  rasfmMih  mroi, 
thejiutiieas  of  which  w«  wiU  not  ▼ouch,  for,  and  one  or  t^o  digia^  England ^  . 
which  are  not  precisely  to  our  taste,  hat  there  is  so  moch  in  it  that  is  judicions, 
and  on  a  general  subject  rarely  treated  in  our  pages^  and  the  view  it  gives  of 
Irdland  is  so  hopeful,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  wfll  thank  \is  for  lading-  the 
wholQ  article  hefaro  them  pivciselj  n  it  coidi^  to  our  hi^ndsw — Md,  Mi^new, 
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withal  rolicksome,  old  peasant-priest  is  now  almost  defunct, 
and  instead  there  is  another  age  and  another  class  of  men. 
The  priest  now  is  gotten  principally  from  the  trading  or 
mercantile  class^  with  more  refined  soci^  instincts,  acctis* 
Coined  to  the  amenities  of  city  life^  and  governed  by  .a  more 
rigid  discipline  The  old  chapters  are  revived  in  many 
dioceses,  the  clergy  are  compelled  to  conform  to  the  regu* 
lation  dress,  even  to  the  cut  of  the  whisker^  and  are  not 
allowed  to  drink  liquors  before  dinner^  The  next  refojrma 
needed  are,  to  keep  them  from  being  demagogues  of  political 
fiE^tions,  and  to  allow  assistants  or  coadjutors  a  stated  salary> 
as  there  are  many  of  them  now^  that,  through  popularity^ 
often  receive  a  larger  collection  than  the  curate  or  pastor. 
Priests  should  exchange  pulpits  occasionally^  in  order,  that 
a  congregation  may  not  tire  of  hearing  the  same  style  of 
preaching  all  the  time,  especially  where  a  clergyman  is 
considered  dull.  It  was  by  this  interchafige  of  preachers, 
and  by  engaging  a  few  sensation  ^^  stars  "  instead  of  the  old 
"  stock ""  actors,  that  the  "  revivals ""  and  "  union  prs^er 
meetings,^^  were  recently  produced  in  the  sectarian  Churches. 
In  small  communities,  where  each  person  knows  the  other, 
the  pastor  and  his  assistant  are  intimate  with  alL  There  are 
often  many  persons  who  have  a  reputation  for  dignity  and 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  who  afiect  to  be  above  the  faulta 
of  the  vulgar  wicked,  that  are  really  addicted  to  much  siur- 
the  victims,  perhaps,  of  beastly  sensualities,  dissemblers  of 
what  they  do,  and  pretenders  to  what  they  do  not.  Such 
persons  are  naturally  reluctant  to  expose  their  sins,  and  when 
they  do  so,  they  cannot  help  feeling  less  in  the  eyes  of  the 
clergyman  when  they  meet  him  afterwards  in  society,  as  if  he 
still  would  remember  their  enormous  offences*  Priests  ought, 
occasionally,  in  such  small  .places,  to  exchange  confessi(xial^ 
with  stranger  priests. 

Congregational  service  has  been  introdueed  in  the  ohapd 
of  the  Catholic  University,  in  Dublin,  by  an  English  priest, 
a  convert  to  the  Church.  It  is  performed  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  and  is  attended  by  crowda 
of   the    most    respectable    and    pious    people   of   the  city, 
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and  has  created  quite  a  <^ revival'^  among-  a  class  of  peopk 
who  before  had  seldom  experienced  religion^  The  service 
is  opened  with  one  or  two  hymns  (not  psalms)  in  Eoglisfa, 
sung  by  choir  and  congregation ;  these  hyinns  were  arranged 
and  compiled  by  the  pastor  himself^  and  every  member 
of  the  congregation  had  a  book 5  and  appeared  to  be  well 
up  to  singing  in  concert ;  -^  next  was  a  rosary  and  union 
prayer, — again  hymns,  in  which  the  pastor  jomed,  occa* 
sionally  sitting  down  in  the  pulpit,*— prayer,  ptiblic  .and 
private,  for  everything  and  everybody— the  sermon — finally, 
a  litany  and  the  doxology  were  chanted,  and  a  mast  solemn 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  conferred  upon 
the  pious  people  before  dismissal.  In  all  the  churches  of 
Dublin  and  Liverpool  that  I  attended,  the  antiphonal  service, 
the  doxology,  and  hymns,  were  sung  in  English.  St.  August 
tine  says,  that  sacred  song  elevates  the  soul  to  God  moretlian 
any  other  form  of  prayer  or  praise,  and  congregational  singing 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  allowing  all  a  share  in  it^ 
besides,  it  tends  to  form  and  refine  the  musical  taste  ot  a 
community?  The  Mass  beings  said  in  a  foreign  tcmgi^e, 
and  the  congregation  taking  comparatively  no  active  part 
in  it,  is  calculated  to  awake  devotion  more  by  its.diiaiiialftc 
effect  upon  the  eye,  than  by  its  appeal  to  our  natural 'intelit- 
gence  through  the  ear,  or  than  by  inspiration  of  the  heart 
in  a  more  direct  manner,  which  is  felt  by  a  person  taking 
an  active  and  sympathetic  part  in  the  worship.  A  oongr&. 
gational  service  in  the  language  of  the  people  added  to  the 
two. standard  services  of  the  Church'  on  Sunday  (the  Mass 
and  Vespers)  would  do  away  with  many  objections  that 
are  made  to  the  Catholic  Chnrch  by  Protestants,  and  even 
soiTie  Catholics  who  confound  the  doctrine  witti  the  discipline 
0f  the  Church.  In  America  esperialiy,  where  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  inclined  to  Congregationalism,  it  would 
s^ve  to  make  converts  to  CathDlieity  more  /at  homt  in  their 
new  religion,  acting  as  a  kind  c^  compromise  to  their  {vd* 
ings  for  their  alienation  from  their  native,  doctrine  and 
discipline.  The  Protestant  reformers  succeeded  in  drawing 
uiF    Catholics    to    their    relisfions    principally    by: -changing 
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the  disciplme,  and  liturgy,  and  to  this  day  Catfaolies  am 
enticed  away  more  by  the  novelty  and  siikiplicity'  cf  the 
religious  forms  of  Protestani^m,  by  being  allowed  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  tliat  worship  instead  of  being  com^ 
paratively  as  mere  passive  spectators  and  tacit  listener^  in 
thdr  own  Church,  than  by  any  conviction  of  enor  of  dote- 
tdne.  Mass  is  now  o^^rred  up  in  Rome^  in  certain  churches, 
according  to  Oriental  rites,  in  the  different  languages  of  the 
several  countries,  according  to  a  liturgy  differing-  from  the 
Roman  Church ;  and  yet  the  Pope  tolerates  these  differ^ieea 
of  discipline  as  not  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Why  should  not  English-speaking  Catholics  be 
permitted  at  least  an  addUionai  Ccsngregational  service 
in  their  own  language  on  Sunday,  to  suit  the  feelings  of 
many  people  who  could  not  otherwise  be  so  interested  iti 
religion? 

The  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  said  to  be 
as  dictatorial  as  an  emperor ;  while  the  Anglican  or  Episco- 
pal is  like  its  original,  the  English  government,  a  kind  df 
representative  despotism ;  /md  the  Congregational  Churches 
are  compared  to  a  republic,  a  kind  of  "  free  and  easy.''  Re* 
presentation  is  chiefly  necessary  in  political  government, 
where  taxation  is  levied;  but  as  the  Catholic  Church  ^k^ 
pends  upon  the  voluntary  support  of  its  members,  there  is 
not  so  much  need  of  representation,  and  we  gain  many 
advantages  by  the  imperial  system,  bec£luse  the  executive 
has  power  to  enfore  obedience  promptly,  and  preserve  har- 
mony ;  he  is  a  bond  of  unity,  and  responsibility  is  ^sonceA^ 
trated  in  him.  There  is  considerable  deference  to  the  pdpiilar 
will  in  the  Catholic  Church,  however;  priests  are  i^p<b>kited 
where  they  may  be  most  useful,  $a^  often  in  response  to  the 
petition  of  a  parish ;  bishops  are,  in  Ireland,  r^ommendefd 
by  the  priests  of  the  diocese,  and  even  the  Pope  himself  is 
elected  by  the  College  of  Cardinals;  ail  public  charities, 
cemeteries,  &^.,  are  conducted  by  committees  of  laymen,  and 
the  accounts  of  every  parish  are  audited  by  laymen.  We 
do  not  want  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  system -of 
govermtient  in  dur  Church,  but  wc  do  want  a  Cdngtega- 
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tHxnd  system  of  Divine  Worship,  in  th6  language  of  the 
people,  iit  addidon  to  the  two  performed  now  on  Sunday* 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  in  every  oommumty  t 
the  really  learned,  who  can  appreciate  a  Oothic  temple,  with 
iti  dassic  sculpture  and  historic  frescoes,  fine  dramatic  masic, 
and  sublime  symbolism  of  the  ceremonies^  and  having  a 
livdiy  faith  in  the  mysterious  Sacrifice  at  its  altar  ;^-^ihe 
arrogant,  who  assume  to  know  what  they  do  not,  and  will 
not  accept  any  interpretation  of  the  supernatural,  unless  it 
agree  with  their  reason,  how  uneducated  and  limited  soever 
it  may  be; — and  the  ignorant  who  entirely  depend  upon 
the  honesty  of  others  for  the  truth  of  what  tbey  believe* 
The  Catholic  Church  prevails  mostly  with  the  fivst  and  last 
of  these  dasses,  and  it  can  succeed  with  the  middle  class 
spedfied,  by  accommodating  them  a  little  with  that  form  of 
worship  more  consonant  with  thdr  taste  and  understandings 
without  which  they  will  become  hereties  or  infidels.  Many 
of  the  same  class  are  lost  every  day  to  the  Church,  aoid 
seek  in  Freemasonry,  Oddfellowship,  and  other  secret  so- 
cieties, to  satisfy  then:  rationalistic  notions  of  faith,  hope^ 
and  charity.  These  societies,  by  counterfeiting  some  of  the 
imfuresaive  ceremonies  and  rites  of  religion,  and  by  piiblie 
diiplays  of  llieir  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  a  deceased  member^  when  they  turn 
out  with  all  the  attractive  pomp  of  regalia  and  music,  are 
calculated  to  draw  many  of  this  class  of  p^*soDs  into  &eir 
mcBibership^  and  subvert,  not  subserve,  the  o£Boe  of  the 
Chwrdu  Who  can  listen  to  a  Master  Mason  spellii^  but 
passages  from  die  BiUe,  or  reciting  in  hiccup  voice  a  mook 
funeral  service,  without  fteling  that  religion  is  a  divine  institu- 
tiott  which  should  be  conducted  only  by  the  educated  and  the 
consecmted? 

Masonry  was,  in  the  mnth  century  (when  it  was  first  in64« 
tuted,  or,  at  least,  flourished  as  an  organisation  of  that  pai^ 
ticukr  craft),  a  society  of  operative  «Bd  skilled  artisans^  wha 
received  certain  favors  and  charters  from  Oatholic  eedesi* 
astiosand  moQatehs(all  were  then  CaUioIic),  in  acknowledge 
ment  oi>  their  services  in  constructing  4li«we  noble  temples 
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of  the  Cborch  whUk  to  thiB  day  are  llie  mmder  of  $tt4 
During  the  Cnisadfis>  and  immediately  after,  sprang  «})  those 
chivalrous  and  religious  orders  which  were  the  origin  of 
those  that  exist  at  the  present  day,  and  many  of  them  were 
adopted  by  the  guilds  of  Masons  as  booorary  degrees  and 
titles^— such  as  Knights  Templars,  St.  John  oi  Jerusalem, 
Knigiits  of  Malta*  &c.  In  17£1,  the  guilds  of  Masons 
modified  their  original  constitutioQ,  known  m  Engliand  an  the 
Constitution  of  York)  perverted  its  original  purposes  of  eom* 
mumefilioD,  eonvtvialityy  and  protectioD  of  the  craft,  to  an 
association  of  free-thinkers,  infidels,  demagogues,  whiskey 
dealers  and  drinkers,  irith  all  that  is  credulous  and  curious 
in  every  oommuBity.  Magonry  was  changed  then  to  a  mere 
speculative  and  abstraet  philosophy  ;  it  was  no  longer  an 
association  of  the  craft,  as  the  new  constitution  admitted  all 
trades,  and  fN*ofes8iQns,^«-Sir  Cfaristopheir  Wren  having  been 
the  last  feUow-'crali  who  presbded  as  Grand  Master  in 
Eagland*  The  invention  of  printing,  the  institution  of 
Patent  oi&ces,  stationers'  hallS)  and  insuismee  tympanies, 
would  have  rendered  it  useless  in  its  original  constitution, 
beeaiise  there  ware  no  longer  need  of  secrecy  to  protect  in-* 
vention,  initiation  to  learn  the  progress  of  art,  and  comfainar 
ti(m  in  order  to  provide  for  future  adversity.  The  change  and 
pej^version  of  its  ori^nal  ohgects  were  done  then  in  anticipa* 
tion  of  its  final  failnre  as  a  trade-union.  It  is,  at  the  present 
day,  a  primary  worship  of  art,  founded  on  the  elaborate 
desd^iption  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  the  book  of  Kings, 
and  this  worship  is  converted  by  an  arbitrary  and  remote 
symbolism,  into  only  an  indirect  and  tfecontfaty  inculcation* 
of  respect  for  God  and  fellow-love.  It  pretends  to  illustrate 
a  .certain  room  in  a  tavern  as  a  model  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  which  is  to  be  further  supposed  as  figurative  of  the 
futiire  Churdbi/«^hat  Catholic  Church  by  which  we  are  now 
instinictfd  in  virtue,  and  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible*  In  the 
three  .first  degrees  Uie  candidate  for  ^'  light  ^  does  not  obtain 
any^  knowledge  of  its  secrets,  but  he  may  guess  the  drift  or 
theory. of  Masonic  philosophy  from  the  dramatic  rqiresenr 
tatign  be  hm    already  gone    through,  and  he  knows  the 
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oeremonies  fundamental  to  all  the  other  degrees^  The  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  are  instructions  merely  as  to  the  duties  of 
Presiding  Masters,  and  tests  of  technical  proficiency,  as  it 
were.  It  is  only  in  the  seventh  or  Royal  Arch  degree  (the 
last  known  to  ancient  Masonry),  that  the  ^^  poor  blind  can* 
didate  ^'  learns  that  the  key-stone,  which  bore  the  *'  mark  '^ 
of  Hiram  Abiff,  and  had  been  lost  since  be  was  slain  by 
Jubekt,  Jubelum,  and  Jubelo,  was  found.  Hiram  Abiff, 
the  ^'  widoW'S  son,*^  is  already  known  to  him  as  one  of  the 
three  Grand  Masters  who  held  the  secret  (the  other  two 
were  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  Solomon),  and  was  slain  by 
three  ruffians  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  it,  so  that  tbey 
could  travel  and  obtain  the  pay  of  Masters.  The  plot  is 
well  got  up,  and  the  **"  properties  ^  and  "  stage  effect  ^'  well 
rendered. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  having  been  destroyed  by  Ne- 
btichadnezzar,  Zerubabel  and  a  number  of  masons  returned 
thither  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  King  of 
Persia,  to  rebuild  it.  While  at  w(H*k,  one  day,  in  digging 
cMJt  the  foundation  of  the  new  temple,  the  men  struck  upon 
the  key-stone  of  Hiram  Abiff,  together  with  the  ark  of  the 
covenant^  which  contained  some  manna  with  the  great 
iecret  itself  1  Now  for  the  disclosure,— the  great  mystery 
tuvns  out  to  be  a  name  for  the  Deity,  expressed  in  geome^ 
trical  characters,  meaning,  in  the  Greek  language,  Logos^  id 
lEkiglish,  the  Word  !  Such  is  the  great  secret  of  ancient 
Masonry,  which  it  is  pretended  was  known  only  to  the  three 
Grand  Masters  originally,  being  prophetic  of  the  coming* 
and  incarnation  of  Christ ;  but  to  people  of  the  present  day, 
tvho  are  already  acquainted  with  this  name  of  the  Deity,  as 
expressed  in  the  -New  Testament,  and  to  whom  the  prophecy 
i&  a  retrospect,  as  being  fulfilled,  it  is  not  important  or  in- 
teresting to  know.  There  are  eleven  other  degrees,  founded 
on  the  same  story,  doubtless,  each  of  which  pretends  to  give, 
as  a  great  mystery,  a  different  name  for  the  Deity,  all  of 
\^hich  are  mere  corruptions  of  the  latest  known  to  the  He-- 
brews,— lAe-Ao-vaA  ,•  but  the  mysterious  and  ineffable  .name 
of  the  Dei ty^  which  the  Masons  pretend  to  have  discovered 
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in  digging  a  fdandation  for  the Jirst  temple,  they  spell  Jaheh\ 
and  pronounce  Yaw-ho.  They  pretend  to  have  foutid  this 
real  name  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  idolatrous  temple,  and 
that  it  was  engraved  ou  a  delta  or  triangular  plate  of  gold, 
having  been  originally  revealed  to  Enoch.  This  degree  is 
called  the  *' degree  of  perfection,'^  and  was  not  known  in 
ancient  Masonry,  although  they  make  Solomon  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it.  Indeed,  any  educated  person  can  see 
that  Masonry,  as  carried  on  at  the  present  day,  is  a  nf^ere 
fiction,  for  many  degrees  which  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time  are  anachronisms;  and  as  to  all  that  bosh  about 
their  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  prophecy  relative 
to  the  Christ,  their  knowledge  of  the  Word  and  of  the  mean-* 
ing  of  the  prophecy  was  ew  post  facto,  and  their  degrees 
made  retrospectively  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  events. 
The  other  degrees,  up  to  the  thirty-third  (the  highest),  are 
made  up  of  those  which  were  adopted  from  the  chivalrous 
orders  of  the  Crusades,  and  a  few  that  endeavor  to  explain 
the  symbols  in  their  figurative  relation  to  religion.  The 
requisitions  for  a  good  Mason  are  laid  down  as  follows  :*--« 
"  You  must  shake  off  the  yoke  of  infant  prejudice  c6n- 
cerning  the  mysteries  of  the  reigning  religion,  which  worship 
has  been  imaginary^  and  only  founded  on  the  spirit  of 
pride,  which  envies  to  command  and  be  distinguished,  and 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  vulgar;  in  affecting  an  exterior 
purity  which  characterises  a  false  piety,  joined  to  a  desire  of 
acquiring  that  which  is  not  its  own^  and  is  always  the  subject 
of  this  exterior  pride  and  unalterable  source  of  many  dis^ 
orders,  which  being  joined  to  gluttonness,  is  the  daughter 
of  hypocrisy,  and  employs  every  matter  to  satisfy  carnal 
desires,  and  raises  to  these  predominent  passions  altars  upon 
which  she  maintains  without  ceasing  the  light  c^  iniquity, 
and  sacrifices  continually  offerings  to  luxury,  voluptuou&^ 
ness,  hatred,  envy,  and  perjury ! ''  In  the  Royal  Arch 
degree,  it  is  said,  a  part  of  the  oath  promises  not  to  disclose 
even  murder  or  treason  when  committed  by  a  brother  !  A 
society  such  as  this  is  opposed  to  true  religion,  and  subversive 
of  the  utility  of  established  government,  because  composed 
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to  »  great  extent  of  men  who  follow  only  their  own  reason, 
and  because  of  the  secret  direction  of  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  many  men  combined  for  worthy  purposes,  as  it 
were,  but  really  for  the  interest  of  the  demagogues  ^ho  lead 
them. 

Oddfellowshfip  and  other  secret  combinations  are  mere  imi« 
tations  of  modern  Masonry,  and  are  equally  bad.  The  Abbe 
Baruel,  who  joined  a  lodge  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing Masonry,  and  passed  the  three  principal  degrees  (ftfw 
Masons  ever  care  to  be  initiated  higher),  entered  Apprentkie, 
PelloW-Craft,  and  Master  Mason,  tells  ns  of  what  be  saw  and 
was  told ;  he  says  that  after  all  he  went  through,  and  when 
hid  expectation  of  becoming  enlightened  by  some  superior 
wisdom  was  raised  to  the  highest  ptch,  he  was  told  by  the 
Worshipful  that  the  great  secnet  of  Masonry  was  <<  liberty 
and  equality !  ^  This  lodge,  which  the  Abbe  describes  so 
extravagantly,  must  have  been  irregular,  or  else  it  must  have 
been  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  that  time  in 
France  V  for  Masonry  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  class, 
country,  or  government,  embracing,  as  it  does,  kings  and  re- 
volutionists in  its  society.  Morgan*s  exposii  of  Masonry  in 
America  Is  more  accnrate  and  correct;  for  he  didnotjdinlt 
with  a  prejudice,  but  exposed  it  only  when  he  found  ont  fts 
ridiculous  ceremonies  and  vague  ^ilosophy.  Many  men  are 
led  to  join  it  to  find  out  its  seciiBts,  but  when  they  know  theih 
they  see  their  felly ;  like  the  man  who  was  induced  to  enter 
the  estbibitioa  of  a  showman,  bring  tdkl  he  would  there  f96- 
hold  the  one  he  loved  best ;  the  showman  then  held  before  his 
fitce  a  looking-glass,  in  which  he  bdield — himself;  the  maii, 
finding  that  he  was  thus  humbugged,  did  not  eare  to  mak^ 
known  the  secret  for  which  he  had  paid  his  money,  hoping  to 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  others  humbugg^  in 
l%e  manner. 

The  i^rogress  of  the  Church  in  making  converts  is  nearly 

'restricted    to    those   persons    w4k)   have   been  educated  fh 

theology,  and^  those  laymen  who  are  in  the  aristocratic  da^s 

of  sodetjT^  aivd,  being  naturally  of  inqoisitive  minds,  aVail 

of  tfaeir  education  and  leisure  in  search   of  true  religion. 
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Ainong  tbe  clerical  converts  have  heeaa  such  xnen  as  Manning, 
Newman,  Anderdon,  and  mo»t  of  the  clergymen  now  pastors 
of  churches  in  England^  also  most  of  the  hierarchy  of 
England  and  Spotland;  among  the  laymen,  ftuch  men  as 
Wilberforce,  Mr.  Monsell,  M.F.,  and  Viscount  Southwell. 
All  the  converts  made  in  England  may  be  said  to  be  through 
the  Instrumentality  of  Irish  priests ;  but  they  are  principally 
through  what  may  be  called  the  inspiration  of  God,  expressed 
in  books,  of  their  own  seeking,  not  put  into  their  hands 
by  the  missionary.  The  instrumentality  <Ji  the  Irish  Chureh 
may  be  said  to  be  ki  public  pveacbiag,  in<  expounding  the 
princi{des  of  the  Church,  pabliely  in  oral  or  written  coBtro- 
versy,  and  in  cairying  its  worship  and  orgaoiaation  into 
their  native  country.  In  all  thk  they  ^  have  been  aided  by 
the  immigration  of  great  numbers  of  the  poor  laity  from 
Ireland,  who  cross  the  channel  for  bettev  wages  and  Hnfdoy- 
ment,  and  each  of  whom  is  a  misdonary  in  himself.  But 
among  the  lower  orders  of  ^^  h^^etics  ^  it  has  made  little  or  m 
progress,  except  what  it  has  gained  in  Ifdandl  by  mixed  mar* 
riages,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  not  lost  by  the  same 
cause  in  England  cmd  Scotland.  It  has  neglected  one  gt«at 
agency  in  its  mission,— 4t  has  not  penetrated  into  the  honies 
of  the  people — ^it  has  not  sought  them  out  and  made  kneiwn 
itself;,  it  ha^  waited  for  the  ignorant  to  find  it^  leaving  them 
the  dupes  of  interested  bigots,  and  abandoning  them  to  their 
native  prejudices ;  the  powerful  agency  of  the  printing  press 
has  not  been  made  use  of  to  the  extent  it  should;  there  hai^e 
been  no  tracts  or  printed  statements  of  doctrine  circulated 
gratuitously^  by  means  of  which  the  ideas  and  die  preaching 
of  the  missionary  are  reproduced  and  multiplied  to  any  extent 
in  their  e£Pect.  What  means  have  been  afforded  '^  heretics  "^ 
at  large  to  compare  .their  -  own  systems  of  worship  and 
religious  doctrine  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church?  A  sesr- 
mon,  it  is  true,  may  be  heard  to  that  effect,  but  it  is  forgotten 
soon;  and  then,  too,  how  many  Protestants  are  there  who 
would  not  enter  a  Catholic  Chuxdi,  and  who  are  right  in 
not  doing  so,  acc<»xling  as  the  Church  teaches  her  own 
children,  if  they  conscientiously  feel  that   they  would  be 
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entering  £itt  "idolatrous  atid  sivperstitioufi/^  bouse' of* wbrshtp- 
The  Irish 'Catholic  press  is,  >  for*  the  tnostpittvdbBequiottir; 
and  prefers  that  an  evil  should  fester  and  corrupt  the  body 
of  the  Church,  rather  than  disturb  the  apparent  unity  by  just 
and  independent  criticism.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  a 
Protestant  on  entering  the  Catholic  Chureh  is  the  ftict,  that 
the  devotional  instincts  of  the -people  are  rifled  in  their  puWfc 
worship,  and  sacrificed  to  the  unity  of  tbeif  eccleriitstictfl 
organixdlidn  by  adopting'  a  fordgn'ldnguage.  Latiti  is,  indeed, 
the*  language  6f  the  profession,  just  as  it  is  the  language 
of  roediciney  botany,  iaw^  ffttd  sciencef  generally;  and  ithiay 
be  argued  that,  as'  many  of'  the  prayers' of  thef  Mass'are<  said 
in  seeret,'it  does  not  make  any  diffeiience  to  the  cohgfegation 
whether  they  aire  said  by  the  priesf  iti  Latin  of  Bnglish'; 
but,  notmthstanding,  there  is*  stitl  felt  a  -want'  of  sodfie 
worship  md^e  a^soda«*d  ^\\ih  the  liative'feblingsof  the'p06plfe. 
Ort'sea'and'6n'part«  of  tfeo  land  where  OathoHfes  ate  fiir  from 
a  Oonsedrated  •  miniBter  bf  the  Charch,  there  is  a  great  wattt 
ffeh  of  some^  simple  foritt,  ndt  of  prayer  al<«Vft,  bat  of  praise  to 
'the^Jesos^  especially,  whwe  His  protid^nce'has  been>ma«ifestedv 
The  few  hyttinswe  have  are  fn  Latin,'  and  the  pe6pie  4iave 
^affrt:  been  brought  up  to  singingin  concert;  the  rrtsaries  atid 
litanies '  afe  tbfe  only  forms  'of  worship  they  cAn  unite  in. 
Many  priests  are  accustomed  to  mumble  and  sldr  over  thfe 
prayers  at  the  Massj  thus  they  distract  and  scandalize  those 
of  their  congregation  who  are  inclined  to  pray  with  fervor. 
'So  much  has  this  practice  obtained  among  clergymen  in 
e^fclusively  Catholic  countries,  that  bishops  have  thought 
proper  to  command  that  the  Mass  shall  not  be  finished  within 
a  specified  titae.  This  practice  certainly  could  not  be  carried 
bn  '<6  the  same  eittent  if  the  language  of  the  Church  was  the 
iatne  as  that  of  the  people,  awd  if  rtie  ptayers  were  as  much 
'  albtid' as  pdifeible: 

r         ..  .     .  ARCHITECTUilE. 

I >'*  The-aridiiteoture  of  the-  Church  in  Ireland  has.greatly 
itn{u^vedi '  Instead  •  of  the  low,  long<oofed  adobe  barns, 
'some' oft  them   diatched,  we  find   good   stone  buildings  \x\. 
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true  archifteelural  style.  It  must  be  said,  however,  thai  the; 
style  of  architeeture  which  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  them 
is  not  suitable  to  Catholic  worship.  Many  of  them  are  cxm* 
structed  acowding  to  the  Grecian  style  of  art,  and  resemble 
eourt*houses  or  Methodist  meeting-houses  more  than  temples 
of  Catholic  devotion.  Some  of  the  cathedrals — even  the 
cathedral  of  Dublin-— are  constructed  in  Doric  aimplicity» 
1^  comparatively  few  have  been  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Church,  the  Gothic*  The  poor  people  are  compelled  to 
stand,  as  cattle,  in  nearly  all  of  tbem,  male  and  female^ 
jambed  up  in  one  common  conglomeration,  thus  aiding  de^ 
tnoralization,  and  Biaking  poverty  more  poor*  It  is  impos** 
fiible  for  these  people  to  enter  into  the  devotions  with  spirit ; 
what  between  the  shuffling  and  pushing  around  tliem,  the 
kneelii^  on  cold  flags,  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  hold 
tbaiaselves  still,  and  to  keep  from  coughing  and  barking* 

These  people  comprise  the  majority  of  all  the  parishess 
and  they  could  be  rendered  more  religiously  inclined  if  they 
were  only  accommodated  with  seats  and  made  more  at  ease ; 
the  expense  would,  be  very  little  more,  and  the-  room  taken 
up  would  be  only  the  same  as  they  now  occupy  when  they 
kneel.  When  the  social  distinctions  and  grievances  am^xog 
the  people  would  be  lessened,  their  religious  and  moral  ideaa 
would  be  elevated.  We  see  this  in  America,  whare  all  are 
accommodated  with  seats,  and  are  treated  as  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God.  We  see,  that  no  sooner  is  a  church  built« 
than  it  has  its  seats  occupied,  and  a  self-supporting  parish 
formed.  When  the  people  have  seats  or  a  pew  in  a  church, 
they  feel  that  Uiey  have  a  parish  and  a  priest,  and  they 
become  interested  in  religion,  and  ambitious  to  rival  their 
neighbours  in  social  worth.  The  Chapel  of  the  Catholic 
University,  in  Dublin,  is  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  reminds 
one  of  a  zebra ;  it  is  entered  by  a  vestibule,  then  a  kind  of 
ante-chamber  or  crush-room,  and  the  pews  are  all  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  a  part  railed  ofF,  with  stalls  next  tlie 
sanctuary.  The  style  of  architecture  most  adapted  for 
Catholic  cburdies  in  country  parts,  where  they  must  not  lie 
expulsive,  seems  to  be  the  Romanesque.     It  is  a  mixture  of 
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the  Greeian  and  the  Gothic,  and  its  camt^Mmile  or  lantern ' 
tufrecis  suitable  fcur  a  small  bell:  it  is  a  eombiottrioaof  the 
simple  and  sublime^ 

Education. 

« 

The  National  School  system  of  Ireland  is,  so  far  as  is  con*> 
sistent  with  mixed  education,  very  fair;  but  as  regards 
naticmality,  its  tendency  is  quite  the  reverse, — to  suppress 
aU  text  books  which  would  give  such  an  idea  to  the  pupil. 
The  Christian  Brothers  and  Convent  Schools  are  allowed  m 
pro  rata  share  of  the  public  money  devoted  to  the  purpose 
o£  education ;  if  it  were  not  so,  they  would  have  swamped 
the  National  Board  before  now.  There  is  no  Bible-reading 
ar  public  prayer>  but  a  brief  history  of  the  facts  related  in  the 
Bible  is  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  sdiool  books 
atve  not  furnished  free,  but  may  be  had  at  cpst.  The  text- 
books of  Sullivan  are  very  good,  and  are  generally  in  use. 
The  Christian  Brother8%  which  are  starting  up  all  over  the 
country,  are  leaving  the  so«<»lled  National  Schools  almost 
seholarless.  Their  admirable  text-books,— their  matchless 
geography  and  readers,-^  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
parents.  Carpenter^s  spelling-book  is  one  <^  their  text*^ 
books,  and  is  more  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools 
than  the  elaborate  dictionaries  of  Sullivan.  Their  teaching 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  scholar  than  that 
of  the  National ;  but  the  teachers  of  the  government  schools 
aire  better  fitted  for  their  positions  generally  than  are  the 
teachers  of  the  parochial  schools,  because  they  undergo  a 
course  of  training  and  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  in 
Dublin  preparatory  to  their  appointments,  whilst  the  only 
requisites  for  teachers  of  the  parochial  schools  are  celibacy 
and  religious  devotion.  That  there  are  men  among  the 
Brothers  fully  competent  to  teach  is  evident  from  the  matchr 
less  Geography  which  they  have  produced;  and  the  fact 
that  both  their  schools  and  those  of  the  nuns  in  Ireland  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  government  official,  come  into 
competition  with  the  National  Schools,  and  derive  a  per 
capita  subsidy  from  the  Board  of  Education,  is  a  sufficient 
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^guaranty  to  parents.  But  celibacy  and  piety  are'  tx>t  suffix 
dent  reasoii3  to  -make -ignorant  persons  teachers  of  sebbok) 
there  should  be  a  Normal  School  among  all  conventual  orders 
that  make  it  their  business  to  attend  to  the  education  of 
youth.  The  teachers  of  the  National  Schools  are  not  at  all 
remunerated  for  their  previous  study  and  their  daily  labor. 
The  school-houses  are  generally  mean,  dingy,  and  ill-ventil- 
ated buildings,  without  any  uniformity  in  their  construe* 
tion  or  any  similarity  between .  them.  When  one  compares 
them  with  the  architectural,  uniform,  and  neat  barracks 
which  garrison  the  country  within  every  three  miles,  built 
for  the  use  of  the  State  poUee,  then  is  seen  the  purpose  and 
desireeof  tb^  British  government  in  Ireland.  You  see  occa<» 
sionally  the  National  School  in  a  village,— a  mud  cabin, 
with  a  closed  balf^ioor,  and  a  agn-board  stuck  in  the 
thtfitcbed  roof,  ^having  on  it  '^  National  School  ^^  painted  in 
crayon  by  the  village  Dick  Tinto,  and  on  entering  yoa  find 
a  long,  deal  plank,  supported  on  either  end  by  a  few  sods 
of  turf,  with  the  poor  children,  half  clad,  sitting  by  it  on  an- 
bther  plank  so  supported,  their  teeth  chattering  and  their 
whole  bodies  shivering  with  the  cold  of  a  winter^s/  day; 
they- have  no  fire,  and  the  wind  whistles  through  tbe  thatched 
roof  and  tbe  mud  walls.  Not  so  the  barrack  of  the  gen* 
d^anne;  it  is  a  two-story  building,  with,  a  slate  roof, 
its  windows  embowered  in  clustering  ivy,  and  a  neat  portico 
projects,  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  shelter  to  the  house* 
Enttr  it  and  you  find  three  or  four  well-fed  fellows  smoking 
or  playing  cards  before  a  fine  coal  fire,  the  room  furnished 
neatly  .and  substantially.  You  see  these  barracks  every 
where,  occupying  the  prettiest  and  healthiest  positions,  and 
you  can  tell  them  at  once  by  their  '^  regulation  "*'  look  of  uni- 
formity, even  without  reading  the  "regulation''  badge  in 
wbioh  the  word  "  Constabulary ''  is  placed  over  the  entrance. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  authorities  have  put  up 
many  new  school-houses,  but  they  are  mere  barns  with 
gable  ends;  they  are  only  one  story,  and  have  only  one 
room, —  there  are  no  class  rooms, — no  private  study  room 
for  the  teacher,  where  he  could  consult  his  books  of  refer- 
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enoe  without  the  embarrassment  of  being  seen  by  his* 
scholars ;  no  proper  school  furniture,  such  as  desks,  benches, 
globes,  maps,  &c. ;  no  fire  in  winter,  no  water  to  drink  ]» 
summer,  no  water-closet, — a  want  common  to  every  farm- 
house in  Ireland.  Who  are  the  authorities  empowered  to 
provide  school  accommodation  I  do  not  know,  whether  the 
National  Board  or  the  County  Grand  Jury,  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  local  authority  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  taxes,  like  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor-houses.  It 
would  be  well  to  give  some  encouragement  to  the  most  effi- 
cient among  Sunday  school  teachers,  by  appointing  tlicm 
as  teachers  or  assistants  in  parochial  day  schools ;  and  every 
opportunity  should  be  given  the  children  of  all  the  scbodls 
to  attend  all  public  exhibitions  of  art  which  •  would  both 
interest  and  instruct  them.  Concert  singing  should  be  taught 
in  all  the  schools,  and  dancing  would  be  an  accomplishment 
and  a  pleasing  exercise. 

General   Impbovemekts. 

Among  the  social  improvements  of  Ireland,  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  are  the  extension  of  railroads 
and  direct  steam  communication  with  America,  .from  which 
country  many  improvements,  the  inventions  of  necessity, 
have  been  derived,  such  as  wash-boards,  pegged  boots,  sowing 
machines,  cheap  clocks,  rubber  shoes,  and  the  American 
style  of  dress,  has  been  in  vogue  for  some  time,  including 
the  peculiar  cut  of  the  beard  known  as  the  *^  goatee.^ 
Tramways,^  on  the  American  principle,  are  about  being  iiitrt»- 
^oed  in  the  large  cities  and  on  the  public  roads  in  connection 
with  trunk  lines  of  railroad.  The  low-backed  car  is  still 
the  favorite  mode  of  private  conveyance,  from  its  cheap- 
ness, iljS^^  light  and  easy  draft,  and  the  advantage  which  it 
affords  of  seeing  everything  on  the  way;  it  is  used  as  tlj^ 
principal  hack  conveyance  in  the  large  cities.  The  pretty 
station-houses  on  all  the  railroad  lines  are  good  specimens 
of  arcbitectui«e,— mostly  Eliaabethan,— «nd  would  be  aon- 
ven&ent  models  for  country  schools  and  farm  «otti^ea. 
There  is  more  industry  among  the  people,  and  less  of  tbe 
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old-fashioned  hospitality  than  formerly.  There  is  an  im^ 
provemeni  in  agrkutture !  in  adopting  machinery  for  threshing 
and  reaping,  to  a  great  extent ;  in  the  use  of  lime,  guanc^ 
and  other  fancy  manures,  in  raising  green  crops,  and  in 
drainage. 

The  political  improvements  are  mostly  prospective — the 
^6  franchise,  the  taking  off  the  paper  duty,  the  doing  away 
with  patronage  in  the  disposal  of  public  situations,  by  throwing 
them  open  to  free  competition,  without  even  a  previous  nomi- 
nation by  an  M.  P.,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of 
Tenant  Right  made  by  the  ministry,  in  the  sham  bill  \f4iich 
they  have  introduced  in  Parliament.  More  of  the  pubKc 
offices  are  filled  by  Catholics  than  formerly,  but  his  vk^ 
uis^esty  of  Dublin  and  his  head  men  are  all  English  and 
Scotch.  In  Scotland  all  the  principal  offices  are  filled  by 
natives,  and  Ireland  should  ask  the  same.  The  two  petty 
instalments  of  ^50,000,  which  had  been  granted  ^y  English 
generosity  to  appease  the  famine  and  feed  the  hungry, 
have  been  repaid  by  a  tax,  designated  the  *'rate  in  aid,*^ 
levied  immediately  after;  and  this  is  the  money  which 
English  officials  distributed  among  their  own  favorites,  and 
allowed  the  people  no  voice  in  its  distribution,  as  if  they 
were  not  to  pay  it  back  again ;  this  is  the  money  which 
instead  of  being  appropriated  to  beneficent  works,  drainage 
of  bogs,  building  schools,  &c.,  was  spent  in  filling  up 
seas  and  levelling  mountains,  and  frequently  in  aiding 
*^  souperism  ^  in  its  war  upon  the  souls  and  salvation  of  the 
people! 

The  general  spirit  of  the  people  is  more  independent  than 
formerly,  th^e  is  not  that  fear  of  the  "  peeler,^  nor  is  the 
soldier  that  mysterious  personage  he  used  to  be.  The  experi- 
ence of  military  life  which  the  young  men  on  town  have 
acquired  in  the  militia,  has  made  them  famiUar  with  the 
tise  of  arms  and  discipline,  and  the  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  disbanded  militia  may  be  seen  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  ragged  urchin  in  the  street.  The  spirit  and 
intelligence  of  the  young  men  in  Ireland  have  risen  above 
being  the  hired   machines  of  despotism,  especially   of    en* 
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listing  in  the  gladiatorial  service  of  that  oligarchy  whose 
interests  and  bigotry  combine  to  make  them  adverse  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  There  is  nothing  so  destructive  of 
morality — nothing  so  depraved  as  enlistment  in  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  English  oligarchy.  The  fact  of  so  many 
men,  not  being  engaged  in  an  industrial  occupation,  scat- 
tered over  every  town  in  Ireland,  and  being  frequently 
shifted  from  place  to  place,  makes  the  soldier  the  principal 
cause  and  support  of  prostitution  in  that  country,  for  he 
feels  that  he  is  not  known  and  responsible  as  an  individual 
whose  character  is  at  stake  and  whose  interests  are  settled 
in  any  particular  locality.  None  of  the  peasantry  now  join 
either  the  militia  or  the  line ;  the  militia  is  generally  made 
up  from  the  scamps  of  the  towns,  who  are  induced  from 
their  experience  of  a  few  weeks^  stay  at  home  after  being 
disbanded  to  join  the  line — the  term  of  service  in  it  having 
been  reduced  to  ten  years  without  a  pension.  Dr.  CahilUs 
letters  are  inducing  the  farmers^  sons  and  their  workmen 
to  emigrate  to  America,  and  it  is  the  best  thing  they  can 
do.  As  for  Ireland  becoming  populated  by  Protestant 
English,  there  is  no  fear — the  present  exodus  is  a  surplus 
of  the  population  which  must  arise  every  decade.  I  saw 
while  in  Ireland,  all  last  winter,  just  as  many  people  a(^ 
tending  the  chapels,  keeping  the  holidays,  and  at  fair  and 
market,  as  I  did  ten  years  ago.  In  this  country  they  will 
spread  the  Gospel  and  build  temples  of  Catholic  devotion 
to  the  Almighty,  and  their  posterity  will  become  a  terror 
to  their  former  oppressors,  by  the  influence  and  power  of 
America,  j.  h. 


Art.  III. — School  Days  at  Rugby.  By  An  Old  Boy. 
Ninth  edition.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1859.  16ma 
pp.  406. 

We  presume  few  of  our  readers  have  neglected  to  read 
Tom  BrowrCs  School  Days^  and  that  few  who  have  read  it 
have  failed  to  admire  it,  or  to  be  amused  and  instructed  by 
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it.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  Carlylish,  though  hardly  peroep;^ 
tibly  so,  and  we  confess  we  like  it  hugely,  and  would  warmly 
commend  it  if  the  public  had  not  already  anticipated  us^ 
The  book  gives,  we  are  assured,  an  admirable  and  faithful 
account  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  famous  English 
school  at  Rugby,  under  the  head-mastership  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Arnold,  saving  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  one  of  the 
most  successful  educators  of  modem  times,  and  perhaps  of 
any  time;  and  our  purpose  is  to  make  some  few  remarks 
apropos  of  the  article  on  Dr.  Arnold  and  Catholic  Colleges^ 
in  the  Review  for  July  last,  and  on  some  criticisms  it  has 
called  forth.  The  article,  as  far  as  it  went,  coincided  in 
substance  with  our  own  views,  which  may  be  found  in 
Conversation  X,  of  Conversations  of  Our  Cluby  October, 
1858,  and  that  offence  has  been  taken  at  some  of  its 
expressions,  or  that  it  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  the 
usual  quarterly  onslaught  upon  ourselves,  has  not  surprised  us 
in  the  least. 

There  are  persons,  very  excellent  persons,  too,  placed  in 
positions  of  trust  and  influence,  who  think  a  Catholic  publicist 
should  resolutely  defend  everything  called  Catholic,  and 
especially  everything  said,  done,  or  approved  by  spiritual 
persons,  direct  all  his  attacks  against  outside  barbarians,  and 
studiously  avoid  agitating  any  question  on  which  Catholics 
diff^er  among  themselves,  or  which  may  lead  to  discussions 
offensive  or  disagreeable  to  any  portion  of  the  Catholic 
community.  But  a  good  general  spends  usually  much 
time  in  collecting  and  disciplining  his  troops  and  preparing 
their  appointments  before  taking  the  field  against  the  enemy ; 
and  he  who  wishes  to  conduct  a  successful  campaign,  must 
also  take  precautions  that  when  he  has  taken  the  field  he  be 
not  exposed  to  a  fire  from  his  friends  in  the  rear,  as  well  as 
from  the  enemy  in  front. 

The  evils  which  from  time  to  time  befall  the  Church,  and 
often  so  great  and  so  deplorable,  are  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  far  more  attributable  to  the  faults,  errors,  and  blunders 
of  Catholics  themselves,  than  to  the  craftiness  or  wickedness 
of  non-Catholics.     If  we  Catholics  always  understood  and 
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ebserved.  our  religion,  were,  really  enlightened ^ and  virluou% 
the   enemy    would,  have    no    power   against    us;    hereaies 
and  schisms  could    never    obtain;    and   the    whole    world 
would  acknowledge  in  a  short  time  the  truth  and  beauiy 
of  our  religion.     But  baptiaro  does  not  take  away  ^concifr' 
pisceoce,  grace  does  not  change  the  laws  of  human  iiaturey 
and  though  meiQbers  of  a  holy  and  infallible  Churcb,  we 
are  liable  to  all  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh.     We  have  our 
human  side,  our  haiman  passionsv  propensities,  .and  apf^etite^, 
and   may   become  ^avea  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  .eveii 
superstition.     It  may  happen  that  the  more  luxuriant. our 
faith,  the  ranker  the  growth   of  the  weeds  of  superstitioBt 
that  infest  it,    while   the    fear    of   scandiJizing    the  weak 
may  prevent  the  pastor  from  taking  effective  measures  for 
uprooting   them.      Superstition    and    error    may    be   trans- 
mitted from    parents    to    children,   as   well  as  religion  and 
faith.     The  pastor   himself,   but    poorly   instructed   in    his 
theology,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  may  fail  now  and  then 
to   distinguish    between   the  true    and   the   false   tradition, 
and  mistake  the  traditions  of  Catholics,  when  traditions  of 
his  own   countrymen,  in  which   he   himself  has  grown  up, 
for  Catholic  Tradition  itself.      He  may  also  misapply  the 
^monition  of  our  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares,  **let  both  .grow  together,^'    really  fear,  to  .distio^ 
guisli  suddenly  and  sharply  between,  them,,  lest  h&ishakeorj 
W'Caken  faith  in  the  true  Tradition^  and  occaaion  th^  ruin  of 
precious  fiouls  ^committed:,  to   his   caise. '    .Moreowr,,  paators/ 
are   men,   and   they  may   think  .  certain.,  superstitions   with 
which .  they  have  been  funiliar  from  childhood,  and  wUchj 
they  have  seen  in  a  venerated  father  or  an  honouoed  raothery 
although  they  know  them  to  be  supersUiionsy^archarmless^ 
perhaps  poetical,  the  exuberant  foliage  of  a  believing ^aoul, 
and  really  have  no  tendency  to  obscure  faith*  or,  to  amother 
devotion.  ....  .....  -.;        . 

.  Protestants  accuse  our  Church  of  overlaying  .faith  wiUiac 
mass  of  errors,  and  smodhering  true  piety  with  a  multitude  of 
si^ierstitious  practices  and  observances.  The  charge  is. false  it 
bufe  if  brought  against   portions  of  a  Catholic  popuiation,' 
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and  not  against  the  Church,  it  would  be  not  abaolutdj 
unfounded.  We  have  many  devotions  perfectly  true,  holy, 
and  useful,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  proposed ; 
but  which  individuals  may  abuse  and  render  superstitious 
in  practice.  All  these  devotions  are  fitted  and  intended 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  and  heart  the  great  mysteiies  of 
our  fititb,  and  to  quicken  our  love  and  gratitude  to  Him 
who  hath  died  to  redeem  us.  Thus  we  wear  the  scapular^ 
or  a  miraculous  medal,  or  make  a  pilgrimage  to  La  Salette 
in  honor  of  our  Lady,  and  so  far  as  these  things  remind  us 
of  the  mystery  ot  the  Incarnation,  render  our  faith  in  that 
great  mystery  more  lively,  our  devotion  to  God  more  fervent, 
our  love  to  our  neighbour  more  ardent,  and  onr  resolution 
to  imitate  the  supernatural  virtues  of  our  Lady  herself 
firmer,  they  are  good,  and  serve  admirably  the  purposes 
of  the  Christian  life;  but  if  supposed  to  be  Sacraments, 
to  have  some  virtue  in  themselves,  independent  of  the 
disposition  of  him  who  observes  them,  they  become  in  those 
who  so  suppose,  simply  superstitious  practices.  To  suppose 
that  the  simple  wearing  of  the  scapular  of  our  Lady,  even 
if  one  should  die  with  it  on,  is  of  itself  a  sure  guaranty 
against  et^tial  punishment,  is  mere  superstition,  and  not 
a  harmless  superstition  either.  The  scapular  is  not  a  cbarm^ 
and  the  benefits  promised  to  the  wearer  are  secured  only 
by  bis  faith  and  piety,  his  earnest  devotions,  or  his  observing 
certain  prescribed  conditions,  and  he  who  observes  those 
conditions  will  be  saved^  without  wearing  it,  though  he  may 
be  detiuned  longer  in  purgatory.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
to  heaven. without  true  faith  and  intrinsic  justice.  Extreme 
Unction  even  avails  nothing  to  one  who  is  in  mortal  sin,  or 
not  in  a  state  of  grace. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  him  who  goes 
among  the  people,  that  there  are  many  devotions  and  oh- 
servances  intended  to  be  helps  to  faith  and  piety,  and  are 
so  when  observed  in  the  sense  and  spirit'  of  the  Church, 
which  practically  are  sometimes  taken  as  substitutes  finr 
genuine  virtue,  and  which  by  being  abused  tend  to  smother 
true  devotion  and    to    prevent   the  growth  of  a  robust  and 
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manly  piety.  The  superstition  their  abuse  generates  is,  na 
doubt,  far  less,  a  thousand,  a  million  times  less  to  be  depre* 
cated,  than  the  sneering  unbelief,  the  cold-hearted  irreligion^ 
and  the  satanic  superstition  so  rife  among  non-Catholics, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  hurtful  to  the  soul,  enervates  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  is  in  the  way  of  that  instruction 
and  that  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  which  the  earnest 
Catholic;  pastor  always  labors  for.  Too  many  external 
applications  and  stimulants,  as  the  best  masters  of  spiritual 
life  assure  us,  enfeeble  the  frame,  and  a  multitude  of  external 
helps  to  devotion,  if  necessary,  both  indicate  that  the  in- 
ternal life  of  faith  has  become  weak  and  tend  to  keep  it  so, 
and  really  have  an  influence  in  preventing  the  faithful 
from  becoming  strong,  from  rising  to  the  dignity  and 
robustness  of  ^'  men  in  understanding,**'  as  the  Apostle  ex- 
horts us  to  be.  It  is  an  evil  day  when  the  faithful,  save  in 
simplicity  and  docility  of  heart,  and  innocence  of  life,  are 
mere  children,  and  need  to  be  kept  in  swathing  clothes,  and 
fed  on  pap. 

It  cannot  well  be  doubted,  that  in  our  times,  faith  with 
many  is  weak,  and  devotion  pale  and  sickly.  So  naany  medi*^ 
cines  as  are  made  use  of  would  not  be  needed,  if  the  faith- 
ful were  in  sound  health  and  full  strength.  We  see  it  in 
our  devotional  literature  for  the  people,  when  compared 
with  that  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  and 
manlier  ages.  In  scarcely  one  of  our  popular  and  devo^ 
tional  works  of  modern  date  will  you  find  a  moderate  space 
devoted  to  thoughtful  and  direct  devotion  to  God.  Indi*^ 
rect  and  external  devotions  predominate  over  the  internal 
and  the  direct.  We  do  the  little  and  half-mecfaanical 
things,  and  shrink  from  the  greater  and  more  intellectuaL 
We  fall  into  the  condition  of  those  who  "  pay  tithes  of 
anise,  cummin,  and  mint,  and  pass  over  justice,  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,''  forgetful  that 
"  these  we  should  have  done,  and  not  have  left  the  other 
undone."  The  modern  bureaucratic  system  whi<;h  pre- 
dominates in  all  Catholic  countries  and  affects  even  the 
Church  in  her  administration,  the  stringent   means  adopted 
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to  guard  the  faithful  against  the  heresies  and  schisms  which 
everywhere  surround  us,  and  the  non-Catholic  tendencies  so 
strong  in  all  the  world,  operate  in  emasculating  our  devotion, 
in  suppressing  individual  freedom,  in  hindering  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  result  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  true  manliness  of  character.  We 
become  timid,  weak,*  and  imbecile ;  we  lack  energy  and  courage, 
we  lack  self-reliance,  and  feel  that  we  cannot  move  without  the 
assistance  of  a  dry-nurse.  We  have  the  characteristics  of  a 
conquered  people,  a  people  who  once  held  and  exercised  the 
empire  of  the  world,  but  are  now  reduced  to  slavery,  and, 
what  is  worst  of  all,  are  becoming  resigned  to  their  condition. 
Those  who  are  not,  and  feel  they  cannot  be  resigned,  those 
who  feel  that  they  are  not  made  to  be  slaves,  and  that  they 
have  the  right  to  be  free,  and  the  energy  to  assert  their  free- 
dom, escaipe  from  what  they  regard  as  slavery  by  leaving  their 
religion  behind,  and  affiliating  themselves  to  the  enemies  of 
their  Church. 

The  Catholic  publicist  who  has  a  moderate  share  of  intel- 
Kgenoe,  and  who  loves  his  Church,  and  burns  to  recover  for 
her  the  position  she  has  lost  through  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  her  own  children,  sees  and  deplores  this  sad  state  of  things, 
and  feels  it  his  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Catholic 
public  to  it,  and  that,  too,  although  he  w6ll  knows  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  the 
faithful,  not  to  him,  or  to  the  laity.  Yet  the  moment  be  does 
this  there  is  a  breach  of  sympathy  between  him  and  a  portion 
ef  the  Catholic  population  he  addresses.  *'  We  believe  and 
do  as  our  fathers  did,^  say  they^  ^^and  they  were  wiae  and 
good  men  in  their  day,  are,  we  trust,  now  with  our  Lord  in 
Paradise,  and  who  is  this  who  comes  forward  with  his  rebukes 
and  reproofs,  with  his  clamors  for  reform,  as  if  he  mono^ 
polized  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  his  age  ?  Is  he  wiser 
or  more  virtuous  than  our  venerable  and  illustrious  Hier- 
archy  ?  Down  with  the  impudent  and  intermeddling  wretch!" 
What  can  he  say  in  his  own  defence  against  this  argumentum 
ad  verecundiam^  especially  if  he  be  a  man  of  some  natural 
modesty,  and  not  absolutely  destitute  of  Christian  humility  d 
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If  I 'he  persevere,  though  every  word  he  says  is  true,  and 
the  word  needed  to  be  •  spoken,  arrd  to  be  spokea  at  the 
moment  he  speaks  it,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
be  shonid'  not  give  offence^  or  rather  that  offence  should 
not  be  taken,  and  taken  in  quarters  where  he  looks  for 
sympathy  and  support.  What  shall  he  do?  Shall  he  de- 
sist and  reconcile  himself  to  the  general  <  apathy  in  which 
it  appears  to  him  so  large  a  portion  of  his  brethren  are 
mink.  Shall  he  fold  his  hands  and  remain  silent  and  in- 
active,! consolii^  himself  with  the  somewhat  fatalistic  reflec- 
tion, ^*It  is'God^s  work,  and  he  will  take  care  of  it;  none 
of  the  elect  will  be  lost^  and  I  need  not  trouble  my  head 
about  it?^    1  .         . 

I  We -are  not  so  far  gone  as  topretend  that  ^he  fact  that  one 
gives  offende,  or  sa}^or  does  things  at  which  good  and  piodd 
men  take  ofitnte^  proves  that  he  is  in*  the  way  of  bis  duty  and 
d<»ing  God^s  work ;  but  we  ^o  maintain  tlmt  the  sim|d.e  fact 
that  «ffence  is  taken  at  what  one  says  or  does,  is  not  of  itself, 
eondusive  prdof^  or  any  proof  at  all,  that  he  is  wrong,  or  not 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  Catholic  publicist ;  and  if 
we  did  not  so  maintain,  we  should  be  obliged  to  accept  con-* 
elusions  from  which  every  Catholic  recoUs  with  horror.  Did 
not  the  Athenians  condemn  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  their  sons« 
to  drink  hemlock?  and  did  not  the  Jews  take  offence  at 
One  between  whom  and  Socrates,  or  any  other  mortal  man, 
no  comparison  can  be  instituted  without  irreverence,  if  with- 
out blasphemy,  get  enraged  at  the  words  of  Him  '^  who 
spake  OS  never  man  spake,^  and  finally  crucify  Him  between 
two  thieves?  At  what  is  more  offence  taken  than  at  Holy 
Ghurch,  tlie  Immaculate  Spouse  of  Grod,  who  is  all  beai»- 
tlful  ?  Was  Aereever  a  saint,  engaged  in  active  duties, 
and  dealing  with  the  world  in  his  own  times,  the  ignorance, 
the  vices,  *the  ^crimes,  the  sins  he  found  amongst  Catholics, 
al7  mhone  words-  imd  deeds,  even  good  men,  priests,  bishops^ 
and^  eiuduials, '^  did  not*  for  a  time  take  more  or  less 
offence^?  'Has  not  our  Lord  himself  said,  ^  Woe  unto  you 
when  all  men  speak  wdl  of  you  ?  ^  The  Church  here  is 
the  Church  militant,  and  every  child  of  the  Church  must 
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be  always  an  armed  soldier,  doing  battle  somewhere,  and 
against  some  enemy.  How,  then«  from  the  simple  fact  that 
offence  is  given,  conclude  that  he  who  gives  it  is  in  the 
wrong,  rather  than  they  who  take  it?  A  time  may  come 
when  they  shall  **  look  upon  Him  whom  they  ha¥e  cnicifieBl 
and  mourn."  .  ».  - 

The  argMfnentum  ad  verecundiam  is  seldom  a  fair  or  gene<* 
rous  argument.  The  Catholic  publicist  does  not  assume  the 
invidious  attitude  supposed.  He  does  not  set  himsdf  up^m 
wiser  than  all  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors;  He  does 
not  assume  to  be  wiser  or  better  than  his  spiritual  chiefs ;  for 
he  only  calls  public  attention  to  evils  which  they  see  and 
deplore  as  well  as  he,  and  he  discusses  them  not  with  a  view 
of  deciding  questions  which  it  is  their  province  to  deeide. 
He  usurps  none  of  the  functions  of  the  court ;  he  only  oc^ 
cupies  the  position  and  discharges  the  duties  of  the  advocate. 
The  advocate  does  not  by  acting  as  an  advocate  assume  to 
be  wiser  than  the  court.  He  presents  and  defends  his  client's 
cause,  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  then  leaves 
the  decision  to  the  court  and  jury.  So  the  Catholic  pub- 
licist. He  does  not  go  out  of  his  sphere ;  he,  as  well  as  the 
court  and  jury,  or  the  judges,  is  a  Catholic,  may  feel  as  deep 
an  interest  as  they  in  the  maintenance  of  Catholic  faith  and 
the  promotion  of  Catholic  virtue,  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
Catholic  cause  in  his  own  country  add  throughout  the  world; 
he  may  even  have  thought  as  long  and  as  earnestly  and  witk 
as  much  intelligence  and  virtue  as  they  on  the  hindetaniaBe 
to  that  prosperity,  and  on  the  best  meansrof  piomodi^/it, 
and' he  does  but  offer  the  resnlts  of  his:  reflections  and  «e9i-» 
perience  for  what  they  are  worth,  witbout  preteadiiig-thttt 
the  ultimate  decision  or  application  rests  widi  him,  or^  with 
the  laity.  r: 

Indeed,  we  cannot  accept  the  assumption  which,  not  the 
clergy,  but  some  laymen  in  their  name,  make,  that  lajrinen^ 
in  matters  of  religion,  can  neither  know  nor  say  anything,  that 
they  are,  wherever  the  interests  of  religion  are.  involved,. bo 
be  counted  as  interlopers  or  nullidea.  The  Ctunrch.  in  the 
broad  sense  we  now  regard  her  includes  the  laity  as  wril  as 
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the  clergy.  The  clergy  add  laity  make  but  one  Churdi; 
jBod  are  all  equally  members  of  Christ's  niystic  body.  T4» 
the  clergy  God  has  given  a  distinct  mission  in  bis  Churefa, 
given  them  for  the  discharge  of  this  missioo,  certain  rights 
and  duties,  with  which  the  laity  have  no  right  to  interfere; 
but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  laity  are  a  nullity,  and  that 
God  has  left  them  nothing  to  do  but  passively  to  submit 
to  what  they  are  told.  They  also  have  rights  and  duties-; 
they  have  the  right  to  be  instructed^  to  be  taught  their  faith 
and  duty  by  the  clergy,  and  to  do.  anything  for  the  interests 
of  religion  as  taught  them  by  the  clergy,  they  are  able  to 
do,  or  which  can  be  done  without  Orders,  and  which  no 
canon  of  the  Church  enacted,  promulgated,  and  not  fallen 
into  desuetude,  forbids.  They  are  not  judges  of  faith ;  they 
Qflnnot  teach  by  authority ;  they  cannot  make  canons  io» 
the;  government  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  the  jregu- 
lation  and  performance  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  ;  they 
canoot  administer  the  Sacraments,  unless  it  be  Bi^tism.in 
case  of  necessity,  and  in  (h:^  sense.  Marriage ;  but  we  know 
nothing  else  proper  to  be  done  that  they  may  not  do,  and 
which  they  are  not,  according  to  their  means,  ability,  learo* 
ing,  condition  in  life,  under  as  much  obligation  to  do  as  the 
di^'gy.  No  doubt  they  must  work  under  their  spiritual 
chiefs,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  they  may  not  work  at  all, 
or  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  work  with  intelligence 
of  their  own,  and  with  free  will,  as  free  moral  agents.  We 
know  no  law  of  the  Church  which  exempts  us,  as  laymen, 
from  our  obligation  to  labor  for  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
terests of  religion ;  that  imposes  on  the  clergy  alone  the 
duty  of  loving  our  neighbor  and  seeking  his  salvation ;  or 
by  which  we  can  discharge  our  moral  and  religious  duties 
vicariously. 

In  our  age,  when  education  and  intelligence  are  not 
confined  to  the  clergy,  and  are  often  possessed  in  as 
eminent  a  degree  by  the  laity  as  by  them,  when  the  most 
notable  defences  of  Catholic  history  have  been .  made  by 
laymen,  sometimes  even  by  non-Catholics,  and  when  the 
controversy  between  us  and   our   enemies  is  removed   from 
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tbe.  sphere  of  theology,  and  made  in  the  main,  a  lay  que»^ 
don,  to  be  decided  by  the  reason  common  to  all  men^ 
catfaer  than  by  authority,  the  fullest  liberty  must  be  given 
to  laymen,  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
(Hrder  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  our  own  coun*- 
try,  if  we  mean  religion  shall  prosper,  the  Church  take 
root  and  flourish  in  the  land,  we  must  leave  laymen  free 
to  do  all  that  layman  can  do,  and  we  must  exact  of  the 
clergy,  few  in  numbers,  too  few  for  our  wants,  only  those 
labors  which  none  but  clergymen  can  perform.  The  laity 
not  having  hitherto  been  trained  to  do  all  that  laymen 
may  do,  will  at  first,  no  doubt,  commit  many  blunders, 
assume,  if  you  will,  important  and  even  ridiculous  airs,  and 
abuse  their  trusts.  Such  things  must  be  expected,  and  the 
dergy,  they  will  permit  ns  to  say,  instead  of  excludii^ 
them,  or  narrowing  their  sphere  of  action,  will  bear  with 
them,  and  labor  .to  educate  them  for  the  new  position  in 
which  the  inevitable  tendencies  and  exigencies  of  thii^  in 
our  modem  world  require  them  to  be  placed. 

The  modem  world  is  to  a  great  extent  laic,  and  if  the 
bttty  are  not  frankly  recognized,  and  freely  permitted  to  do 
whatever  laymen  can  do,  we  shall  find  that  they  will  under* 
take,*— the  rise  and  continuance  of  Protestantism  prove  it,— 
to  do  more  than  they  have  any  right  to  do,  and  will  usurp 
the  special  functions  of  the  clergy  themselves.  There  is 
not  now  the  distinction  in  education  and  intelligence  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity  which  formerly  existed* 
The  political  order  also  has  undergone  great  changes,  and 
the  people  no  longer  remain  a  distinct  body,  without  educa- 
tion, .without  intelligence,  without  political  rights,  governed 
or  despoiled,  but  counting  for  nothing  in  the  govern- 
ment. They  now,  even  in  states  not  republican  in  name, 
are,  if  not  the  governing  power  itself,  held  to  be  the  origin 
and  basis  of  that  power.  The  whole  population  of  the 
country .  are  now  directly  or  indirectly  taken  up  into  the 
governing  class  or  the  political  society,  and  stand  now  in 
relation  to  the  spiritual  order  in  the  position  which  has 
usually    b^en   occupied   by    sovereign    princes    and     nobles. 


many  old  a^raDgemests  and  methods,  and  nmhea  the  adopyr 
t^  (^  pew  arrapgements  and  mel,boda  neo^Bsary  'and  iodjft 
p^sabl^  We  cannot  now.  tfeat  tb^  mass  oi  the  laitjr  aa 
noljodjes.  in  the  social  worldias « without-  rights  or  powers,'Ma$ 
a  iwllity  in  government^  and  as  permitted -no  thoughtr-iw 
intelligence^  but  to  do  as  they  are  bid  by.tbeir  ^hiefi^  s|i)ritm) 
ptr  |»cnporal.  The  whole  theory  of.  eccl^astieal  tfiiiniiigi 
9si4e  from  what  pertains  to  €aids  and  nnfrei'Sftl  4is«i|riiiiie< 
l^psi'  to  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  e^iea'y  laryman.  lor  be 
ti)aated»  in .  principle,  very  much  as  temfxiral^piinefP'r^if]^ 
fsssing  the.  Catholic;  religion  have  beretofo^  b^n  treaHdi 
The  .policy  ii(nppsed  upoa  the  cler^  under  this  new  sta.l4i 
Qtf  things:  is  not  to  exdnde.  the  laity  fitom^ddi^'a^ytUngil 
layman  by  4h?  constitution  of  tbe  ^Chunch  mayv,4o,(«r)wiN 
jtff deniable,  is  no, logger  praptioajble.;  but  to  labor  t^^iioal^ 
fi^d  enlighten  •.  the  laity,  the  people*  the  new^  soverei^i^ 
for  ttieir  new  di^ties^  and  tQ  fit  them  ta.  perform  ^hejr  *n^ 
d^tiea  wUhpvit  epqrpaching  ovi  the  prerogatives,  pf  thevef^riuiri 

pp<?iety.  .    .    ,  .  •  ,  ■ .    ■  - , /.  .^ 

.i  (We  gP  as  fi^  fsiman  doe8.or,<can.  goj,  in  ^Aserting. >tfai9 
t^ts  j^nd,  prerqgatiyes  of.  .^he ,  spiritual  s9ciaty  aa:  |«pr% 
spnting  ther  spiritual  <or(Jerr,rt^ndeed,  it  has  b^^nyar/g^ue 
enlarge  >ag^uns^  us.  that  wp  .go . too  far ;.  bui  th^.Rup^^^Njpi^ 
of  the  spiritual  order,  as  we  undeistand  iU  d^^f  Wti  i|bspr^ 
the,8tat^  in  tlie .  .Church,^  or  depriye.  the  te!l9lKH*i|l  ^./i^  its 
autonoiny  in  its  ,own  jOrder,  We  are  not  pant^l^ei^^^j'^^ 
Cliurch  ,is  supreme  in  spirituals,,  and  as  tbe  .fpiritii^J^ 
.j^upre|pe|i  sb^  ppupt  have  therigbt  to  define  her  owarigj^^^fid 
powers,  and,  consequently,,  the  rights  and  pow.ers  of  t\^ 
temporal.  "VVe  do  not  admit  that  the.  state  has  the  right  f^Q 
say  to  the.  Churcb:  **Thus  fiB^r,  but  no  fa,r|;b^r^^  (Tbi^ 
language  can  only  be  used  by  the  Church  to  tbe.  st;^e,|^|])|4 
therefore, we  say,,  the  temporal,  has  no  rigljts  again^^f..  tj^ 
spiritual.  .  We  iaik^  the,  rij^ts  and  powers  of  the  teip^ippr^ 
prder^  defined  by  the  Churcb^  and  by  so  doing,,  wi^sxecqjg^ 
m?e  and  asaer^  bj^r  fpU  supremacy^,  £ut^  witi^n:the.ii|^iJt^ 
of  h^r  de^nition, --.a  d^finitioa,  .by   the  way^.  Jong^.^^f?^ 
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made  and  settled,  not  a  definition  that  remains  to  be  tnade,-^ 
we  maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  temporal  ord^r,  Wheth^ 
represented  by  the  nionfarch,  the  nobility,  or  the  Jjeople,  or, 
in  a  word,  the  autonomy  of  lay  sdcieiy.  We  recognise 
and  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  as  the  repr^^n*- 
tative  of  the  spirtual  order  or  Divine  government  oti  earth'; 
but  this  does  not  say,  and  must  not  be  understood  fo  say, 
that  we  recognize  and  assert  the  supremacy  of  sprrituW 
persons,  or  the  divine  right  of  spiritual  persons,  no  matter 
of  what  rank  or  dignity,  to  govern  us  in  all'  things.  Th* 
government  of  the  Church  i^  not  a  government  of  ^rbi- 
ttory  will,  but  a  government  of  law.  The  Church  has  trtie 
legislative  power,  not  in  matter!  of  faith  or  inorals  indeed, 
but  in  matt^^s  of  government  or  discipline,  knd  the  canons 
en»eted  and  promutgitted  by  Couhcils  approved  by  the 
«tvi»eign  Pbtitiff,  and  ed&t«  formally  pi!rbUshed  by  the 
Pope,  are  for'  us 'laws  which  *we  are  bound  to  obey,  bdt 
they  mtist  ^be'  (>romuIgated  and  known  to  us  before  they 
dcm  bifid  i!is  iti  cdhsHehce.  They  must  come  to  us  in  the 
form  and  with  the  solemnities  of  law,  not  as  the  arbitrary  will 
car  caprice  of  a' spiritual  person.  The  law  defines  the  rights 
and  power£(  of  my  bishop  or  my  pastor  to  govern  me,  and 
it  is  only  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  law,  and  commands 
me  according  to  and  by  virtue  of  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
that  I  am  bound  to  obey  him. 

The  Catholic  lay  society  is  not  a  monastery,  and  cannot 
be  governed  on  the  monastic  principle  of  obedience,  tik 
the  religious  life,  the  postulant,  when  admitted  to  his  vows, 
voluntarily  pledges  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of 
his  superior,  for  he  seeks  to  obtain  the  nierit  of  the  virtue 
of  obedience  itself.  But  in  Catholic  lay  society,  we  are  not, 
except  in  the  case  of  children,  and  the  very  weak  and  ignorant, 
hetd  to  this  sdrt  of  6be<;lience,  which  is  of  counsel  not 
of  law  ;  and  we  have  (he  right  to  demand  and'  to  receive 
a  gbod  and  suffideiit  reason  for  the  order  that  is  given 
us.  Such  is  the  will  oJF  thi^.  superior,  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason.  The  reason  must*  be,  Siich  is  the  law,  which  the 
bishop  or  priest  is  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  acUnin- 
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ffltei:,  ,^e  ^pre  ,J^ld[  to  ,^bey  jaff^.  J»«»t,>,^1i  iG«d, .%  tlflft 
not,  thp  .|)^|^n^  ap^  b^np^  it  i^  ,^M  oMMCf^  w^^W 
^viJe^.Qf  .incQinpaJibl^.  with,  jjist.  ;5elf-|BBpect .  W  tryf 
m^y  .digpitjr^.  an^  the^^^^ri^q^t.of  Cturfjb  i^iu,  wcpr^t 
^nce>  with  the.  truest .  f reedom^  —  n  ^i^«rnxsii^  of  k^vi^ 
ttierefore  a  moral  gpy^rnmeQl;,  not  a.  ^venun^t  )pf  bij^ 
wiU  9X  brute  force.  To  forget  tbis^  to  r^ard  ev^y  ^rib^ 
{]Sef:son  as  tb^  superior  of  a  copy^eut*  or  to  ajttecopt.  to  go^^^ 
^jQiei^l  Catholic  society  on  tbe  monastic  priqdple  ff4 
pl()ediencet  to  which  those  not  u^4er  vows  are  joot  boun^ 
T^ould  pn^  lefid  to  a  practical  spiritual  despotism  ,9»  i^pMg^ 
n^nt  to  spiritual  welfare  ,as  to  aefular  £re^Qin.  ,, It  is  ^ 
erroneous  supposition  that  tbe  supren^y,  <^  Jthe.  spiritMal 
society  which  we  so  eneigetically  assert,  necessarily  invo^x^ 
the  supr^maqy  of  all  spiritual  pejr^QCis  ia  all  thing^i  laad 
npakes  all  thej  4<'or,say^  np  matter  iiii  wba|;  order,  .or  in  .re- 
lation (o.what  subject^  sacre4  aod  privileged^  that  has  i^ 
ipanygjou^  Catholics  to  acci;^  ^s,  of  .golog.  top  far^aild^to 
asyeft  ag^}^^^  il^  the.  Iiidependeqcp  pf  the  .temppi?al  even  ^ 
face,  of ,  t|je ,  spjriiuM* ,  TJ)ey  j^.^ve^y  clearly,  that  if  it 
logically  or  practically  involved  that  .cqnseqviienc^,  it  ys(Q^iA 
Je^ye  ji^secijlar  fipciety  no.a|i?tonawiyj.  tp  ^ec«dar  peropna^xif 
f^pei^om.  pf  thoij^^  or  jftctiop,  find  rfnder  the,  Chui:^b.,/;p 
odious,  that  fe,w,  e^;cept  wpmenand  phildn^  wp^ld  pmctiqiiji]^ 
adhere  to  her.  .    ,    ,      ,  . ,, 

^  jMorepver^  t^e  _sMpren(iac?y  of  the  Churclju  ^.  we  .^nd^iisl^^ 
i)t,  is  sufxr^mapy  in  spiritji^als  and  in.  tempprals  only  in  cel^^pn 
to  spiritual  ends,  as  was  explained  in  th^  .$f tk:Ie<  on .  'f'ki^ 
.^(fppl  flower  in  o.ur  Jast  Jlev^ew,  ,T;he  j^ii^t.  c^  diffej^dg^p 
.'^tw/^ej^;;  ifs,  ^^^  jOur  fpepds  .of  4^  .Ga^ica^,.^^  ^ 

tjiat,\ye.exten(i.t}ie  authority. of  the  ^Church  tp^ap  j^ji^^^r;!;^ 
wl|ic|)  thgy  exclude  .her,  but  th^t,  ,w^,  hold  ihs^  ^  ^f^^ 
.^L^^i^fy^^  what  J%gs., are  apiritualjiiid  mb&k,%}fii^ 

,^re  ]^m|^Tal|  aii4  thus  d^nes  h^  qwf^  Wghtp  if^^f^f^ 
,^d  thosejof  secular  W^iety.    WUhin.what  Mf  '^^^^c^ 
t^^^  a9  tbey,rhoW  th^  s(W5^ai;.,tp  he  m^ 

])endent.  In  thesQ,  spiritual  persons^  as  ^  suphj  ha^^et.  np 
authority^  >^nd  can  take.no  part  in  Jhem  by  virtue  of,.ti(/iU' 


ajpJrttufalltjr.  Ciwfinal  Xitnkiefc,  hi  hi^  actjr  tus  tiegent  isi 
Spkin;  wris  skrtjrty  i  'feecdlar  pefsori.  So'tb^  Pbpe  liiinsfelF, 
ris  temporal  tovitt^lgn  of  iRoinieJ  is  rait  a  spiritaal  f)er8dti,'fcfr 
bre  iiolds  -Qot  that  aiveteJgnty  by  irirtue  of  hfe  spintiiaHty^. 
He  holds  it  rfmply  as  a  secular  right  acquired  by  the  Hol^ 
See,  and  thereffbi^e  held  subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  tem^* 
poral  vovieneighty  iti  general.  If  it  be  objected  that  this 
Sovereignty  is  treated  as  a  tctoiporality  bf  the  Church,  and 
the  attempt  to  rob  her  of  it  pfudshed  as  sacrilege,  it  rn^y 
be  answered,  that  the  canons  cover  not  only  the  divine  rightis 
and  pollers' of  the  C%iirch,  but  also  tbose  sire  acquirer  by 
fStxtjue  puhUeum  of  the  time,  and  by  the  concessions  of  secular 
Boeiety,  or  by  mutual  arrangement  between  the  two  powei^s, 
<!onstantine^  after  his  conversion,  made  the  bishops,  eiEidh 
in  his  own  dty  or  diocese,  a  sort  of  civil  magistrates,  arid 
gave  tliem,  for  CathoHcs,  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  certain 
nrfxed  questions,  that  is,  questions  partly  temporal  and  partly 
spirituai.  The  ^canons  evfery^hore  proceed  very  properly 
on  the  assumption  that  tbis  extiluiive  jurisdiction  is  heV 
tight ;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  rigtit 
Inherent  in  her  divine  constitution,  otherwise  we  should 
Itave  grave  diiSculties  with  modern  Concordats.  We  havfe 
iilways  supposed  tiie  Church,  as  the  Churdi,  claims  by  divitii^ 
Vigbt  Mtfacority  ofdy  in  the  ^ritbatlity  and  in  temporalities 
only  so  far  as  is  neeessary  to  save  tlie  spirituality.  We  have 
treated  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Hcaiy  See  as  a 
'temporality  of  the  Churdi,  as  Cfauveh  property,  because  wfe 
supposed  it^  treated  by  the  canons  «till  in  force;  but  we 
4iave  never'^xitsnded  that  the  canons  in  this  respect  ddver 
drfly^^the  dfvine  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  'Though  we  do  not 
accept  Mr.  Gosselrn's  doctrine  throughout,  there  is  much  iSi 
^non  kw  that  we  cannot  explain,  if  we  in  all  6ases  litid  (n 
^  resists  reject  it.  The  special  i^crediie^  and' privilege 
SriM^"  which  iJheSo^  Pbntiff,  as  temporal 'sovereign,  is 

"clorhe^,  we  have  ttevet  held  proceeded  fh>m  Che  origitiml 
atid  inherent  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  for  we  have  always 
maintained  that,  as  temporal  sovereign,  he  stands  on  the  satne 
footing  with  all  legitimate  temporal  sovereigns,  that  his  tern- 
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fmml'W^iereigat^.'^hilt^  proper  tsmpoM^M^cfmrei^tyvittMifltr  a 
9firiiuaX  MmeT^gnty^^tir  j^teftd^-int  His-  diaiuictecidi^/ ilie^dhot 
thf^the^holch-A^o  the  sptrituai  aovereigiiiyriof  thm  (^vtwohi .  f\ : 
.u  Butias  nre  arb  diaeuasiti^  the  rigbtstof  the;  tempoRtl  iordoy 
theifefore^  of  Chelaysooietyi,  ive^mnBtriiot  overltxik  (the'-'faeb 
thai  th^  Boemil^|9!eo|de»  allhougjk^tbefyiitni^  ifa^ 
ftioeo{lhePo(>e  a^.r^nheseoliativd  of  lih&^'iptraUnA  cftAet^fjnt 
l¥ive'righl9  to.  fegeifrf tthdrtiettipomijaown^gu;  >Sbvfiiie^iit^ 
alt  tW '.  tifoie/  ibe:  Pdpetk  first  becaniff' '  tenipdrnViaoiBenrfgia^ 
Hndlall  d0wn  JkniHi^  tfaevMtddleiAges^iia^aa^iiiileBfl  trexted 
bjt  *  the  ^«:ijMA^cii»;as'  pit>{i»^yf :  atul  a»i  tnansfefaddBd/firokfa^ 
qn^f  psopri^kv*  tolanbtbtfr  i«  lik«:  inaondD  a^att^«aUierMpeci«fe 
oX\profQrt$;  iXmintbc  psdofik  thomselHreK  vtsve^^qidt  K^sddnl 

(]p!ttliea^  ai  pnip^tjif aild  didonafe  ]Ws'>iiiidsr  iAej-idm^^'^ 
df9i7)iii«on'of./die  !Qe%  sov^rdgfi.    They  feetai«d,^<d'«Bfaittei> 

«f)C0Ajir8i^iatt  Abi?^ui^ienid)k:  rights:  tif>  Qi«0vpc;  rigfate<fl^eda^{ 
Wi^drkyrMi^ ^m  ffmH^m$9  mA  ithcf  vnit  Uso  'faekLto^iEetoU 
f4li(t^eif  fiiiiKiitJfpal  Apct'  vested  ftijhlt(i rand Mha-  rightr  to  dbe 
gf^jefmi  afsoQrd^  to  tbeiv  aocieht  iaws^  !Qtt8tdnis,.ead  usigeai 
tlPM^tftt-iiUe  .inntbimt }  tbftir  iconj^eiHt,  foi  the  oooGent  /ofuth^ 
ee^^  oi  the  /  ktn^doiOi  dtechy^^  pHncipalify)  'itnr  I  oaontf 
tf^nj^rf^. .  fThe  r  Holy;  ^eev  rpcmed  Ae  *  aorerwgnljy I <of 
tiie^^/RoVQ^n  or  Biselealasltoal  Statea  liilbject  tm.thia(  ha^rvki 
titiiH  and»3tbi»^e&vry^hoiigfa  v$»t<6d  mth.  the  ib89fatfte.>ngh^*of 
9tiiF«f^)^ty^'sbe  ^8r  not:  vested  ^vltht  aibscdttte  sovsiitgnlgrno^ 
imlitniled  g«raerinDg  povor,  what -^  in  oQriiiner'ria  . tailed 
f49(«d«ti0m.  H^r  ^vbrdgnty,  Uke  all  souei^eigtityt :  of  flie 
litoe»t:  ivas'  a  Jiflpited  aoyar^gaty .  Sbe  then,  in  ost  he  j»garded 
Mrihpldi9g  heir  'lle<li|x)ral  fovereignty  subject  Mi  th^  Uteilaf 
t»tisf>and  ^ervaciow'Sn  fajirqir  «ctf  the.auhjacfc.  *  G^ndap  the 
jiftilpmitikufn  according  to  which  theoe  Stiites  wece  acq^drnl 
a^!  hel4/ the  people /Jiad  the  rights  stib^tr'tocertaiii  UodAir 
ikyi^oi^dad^  il  tbelK  >  liege  : t^rd  violated  ^  thisir  .eighth' ^  di^ 
'fifgatded  theiir;  aiteient  Jaws,  ««x9(bQl|i9^  and;  usatg^s^  yitAobt 
Ih^ir  <)^seiit r  and  gi»¥erQ^  >  ih^m  in  met  athiHrafy -  aiid  akmA»lt» 
mwmr^  lo  renouaoi^  hta;  allegiane^  Imd'  t9^>'dv)96e  andilhcr 
liege  lord.  This  right  was  as  perfect  in  the  Roman  Slah^>tis 
tut  aa;^ai:itben-  •.,.  v    •./       1^.5.1.  ^ij.  '...1  \-.      ;..'■     j.j;t  o-    ^' 


hBtritl^'Bifnmnt'ipedfiieiglill  ntaiq  this  ri||^t?  '1FteyiJtii»bif 
doobtBdly'ietaki'tt,  if  rii^tit'  be^^ia  the  sameaeiMe  iitid''f0r 
the  same  ettedt  ttmt  they  >wdaldi  ia  ease  ihett^^vefeigti^ 
vere-ailayaraa-  and  hot  sbyereigt)  Pontiff;  Tile  rights  of  a 
people  on  extreme  cases  to^depose  tfaeir  foVereigfk  and 'et^t 
afncmrciiie,  is  afanoBl'  uDivet'sflitiy  >assGrted^  and  nev^k*  t6'  tor- 
kiiDwledge  dinied  by  the!  Chuvehv  We  have  always  AsBerted^ 
tin?  right,  but  have  maintaiiied  thltt  its  eseereisef  bjf  a  Ciifhdiie^ 
pevplvriar'sabjccted  to  the  judgment  of  the  sonirdgti'  Pditiffj 
Aete'it  ^n^olves  ihef-  spiritoal  quesftlonv  whether  the  dtithl<0f^ 
aUe^'aaceMs  or^has  iuib  ceased  to:  bindy  of  which  he  idnhp 
dfnBely4appoh]ited  judge.  Heibe  We  rhbld  tliat  thib  so^ettigtv 
Amst  fas  depioscd^  «id  hta  iftuhjeots  ahftolved  .  tfom;  t^ielr 
aUc^frisnce  by*  a  jodieiai  ieutence  of'  the  Pop^,  bel^  tbeyt 
iaui.igaw fuSy  proceed  \to  the  deeliion  at  a  ti^vrsmMigih 
BuliherBiis  a  gnmr  difficuky  ift  the  ifUtetiOa  betwetti  tH^ 
Boma»  people  arid  their  iBo«^erdgn,' because  the  Ma  fow&i§ 
ane  iinil^'' ia  tbe'sanie  persbn;  afud' th&  j^ildge  4ft  H'^^ikriy? 
in  the;  tase.  Ditber  onr  dodl^e^  ji^  Mi^dngv 'ati^i:  il^  'ths 
Bbman  peepte  are:  fvee  wiiitoiit  l^e'Pootificrfll  jM'gdkmi 
99uaotIjsrd  did  not^  in  ootnnrilisiomng /bis  Vic^t-,  ^fial^pi^ 
Vision  ;£»r!|yi»  beit%  a  temporal  sovereign.  '  -The  "Pope^  it! 
faiv'' Aiioeotiontf  ind  >En(pp(IIit&ls''on  «h<^'Biibje«!4,  iiapf^ 
hai/is' pfODlMiiieed  in  fa^Mxr  of  ^tiie  fio'Vf^timgA'ag&infttihid  4Ubi 
jects:  jHaft  be  proaouno^^  judgment  only^  in  hlfr  capft^ifty 
aai  temporal 'lioveteign,  or  'in  his  oapacity  aft  sMUrdtg^ 'Pbn^ 
liif?>  If  tbe  fi)raM!r,  he  has  only  judged  In^fais  amn^tkii^ 
and'wbitt  right  has  -he  to  judge  in'  his -own  ■(^au6e^'4thar^1ib6 
ptfopte  ha^  tilbtUxi  jtadg^ki  tlmts^  If  the  latltt^/  ^haft 
^tetfh  therd  that  hift  judgnene  i^  fuee  ftom  bitisj  and  that 
be^lias  410C  wsed  bis  spirituaUty  to  su^tftdn  bis  tmipordity^ 
sHUseibe  judgnwnt  w  in  a  Ci»e  ^hei«  W  <:an  ckim  ^flhei^ 
lot  bhn^tior  ibr  the  Cbtirch  file  infkllib)^'  adsistime^  of>«b^ 
Holy  6hoat?  Are  the  Botnan  people  to  be  deprived  of  thft 
eMeiwie^  of  rigbtft  wfaiob  the^Ohurch' reeogniaes  or  does>  not 
eubdeuin  W' other  people,  beoanfte  theit*  sovereign  ift  supreiffe 

It. is  true,  the  holy  Father  and  a  very  larg0' nomlier  «f 


IMfdp^'hairr  Mierted' Ihiil^  die  >idniiit!qiMaw       dm  tetnpdbid 
#bivet«igtity'ofYthe'^]?apft/ift'  imtdambf  toiitb^- "aMinteiaaae  of 
Uifl'fireecbnt^aiitd  faid«pifidMcedirthe^«pidtodlgov«)BiiB^ 
the  Clluirch ;  but  ««e  eMttmCutate,  tUis^absofait^lyiJiecnasfik 
Pdpes  hai'^pd'teOipiMMd  Mfiteiiciglil^f'tiil  djtte^^viiArhafaeJlien 

<iP  M^^  B^tjlgteuiiltey,  imhiOk  w^  Jii^i#9«rc]t  Mil  pfkakM^  hAis 
between  the  sorereigii  of  Bome  and  other  soverei^iifajolte 
qtte^idii  b  d^r  MOiigl^  HHd  tte  leaiwn  j  iifcgtfd'^by ^h»  Pope 
^d  bislibpftf,  4^  tfye»  Md  oiF  diiictUej^  iMibetur  jmlg^iiMai 
>%ite5 18  ft  vlslid  tealtoii^    >We  bvUfew^  tbB^1ieiif|x>Hd  qpqfwbigttliy 

-for  a  kmg  time  at  anvf  ^alt,  >lf*  a  ytetf  gnat  incowfe^ima»i^'kk 

4be  adiaimdtralloa  «f  spiritual  afeim  -  Socit  i^oiibli.-b^>a 

Wy  guest  convenieiMe  to- ottr  protatoa^  md  of  ^  varyt'gfdit 

servaee  16  feligicHiiii  thii^ooimtiijvaf  thy  baft  la^gw  ■  whcukwii 

a»t'-theif  commdnd^  bot^iW^tlim  iMiver^ilbdiDrkDQdkt^bQli^the 

Caiiirch  ckioM*  by  vii«tM^  ofihiio  dMa«r «c9B8|ilfBliaf^}tke'iiB^ 

'16  lake  praptt^ly 'witboiiit  Ilia  oimaant  of  ita:oBmier«   'Oie 

'tikiiig  k  cjertaiii,  oitr  L4>rd  did  not  give  ^be  tfeiapohd  gofierb- 

ibent  of  thi^  world 'to  thaaa^erdoey.    JEi0*«apa«tied  tfte 

'ta%  pdtreM)'  and  gave  ta  eadi  itaowti  repfanntali«a.  <'We 

'^^dakmot,  thte,  if  scMia  tc^  im^  iiirist  io'  Aa  aiaaM'ar^iiyterHU 

^  rel^ioAt  that-  tba  Romaa  paople  aae  boumd"  to  isobteit 

aji^aiiist  their  will  4ik  a  Meetdotal  goiiemdiwrt  id  taiiporda. 

^hy  AaU  tbey  be-so  boiiad  any  more,  than  «be  Frdaabt,  ahe 

^  Austriana^  the  English,  or  the  AtnarfcanaP   >  Wikyjiaay  «ait 

'<t^l«  aaparation  of  th^  two  pow<K»  be  pkadad  a^  Bflme^aAtwdl 

aadte#haiw? 

*    if  w^  ebnaalt    history,  we   ie^U   find  thai'  the  Sevan 

'|^eraniHi«  was  till  ^BOelitbf  hafdly  a  sacardecnl  fpveMmint 

liafi  at),  ^€€f^  io-  fiatfte;^    T&V  dowto  afabost  tp  <the  faat  oon- 

x^itury,  tte  eBectite   gov«t%iin^ii€  of  the    Pipals  fitatcviowsas 

in  the-  handa  of  kymen,  amnicipalkies,  oDrpoiiationaiJ^nDd 

^  tfeudal  lo^d^.     It  is  only  at  a  comparatively  •  reosnt  datetabat 

the   cdd  >  intermediate   fjowim    between  '  the  /  aomreign  ijipd 


otemder  jof  ^  ihef  -Papilfc  i  gofvcnunwl^  «ocl  utf  Jl?:^  bwl  .bff^ 
^Ae  pl9o^i#n;  the  ibverd^  jor  khtke.f^sm^J^[^ 

Mil;iijged(rini noaj*  faitK  und  di»t$r  «^HCa^o>ics>  t^  ddf|34  a|3h 

i  ifo|Kalr|fnlI$i^ra^  gpvemid^^  aa'^s^^ntialn  t»  the-:  fr«^^m  ^  aM 
ioibpaideMe )  df  the  :Pcliitiff.  m  H  If  yoam  ChOpph  ^ppes^s 
^despotisBly  «^!.dbe8f''«be  Maliaifi:  ah^diifismrqin  the  ilntv^^ 
diate 'lenipotdi  govenMneiifc  ofrih^  Spiritual  Qbi«f Pr;  Jf^^e 
tfiivor9( free)  isstitiiiioimy  vrfay  does  »die  not  ink?^iice-tb9m  At 
Smo^i  ;wii«re  4fae' ^pfeme  afnjrihiail  fxiwec  and  the  aofw^ttte 
i»mpof«d.powei*  are  both  ia  her^htodifv^Holf  ca^  alierbe 
<tompadble  irtth<T^ublkaii  jiMitution^^  wh^^^:^^ 
c  fi£- ^ihaok^sM  is  edKiittal  to.itw  iiidqp«i»deQee,  ^i^d  fre^d^m 
«f/ bar  ^apirilual  aduaiBtetintioti  ?^-  Tba^  «a^  not  ^a$j^  qties^ 
ttonaJor  the  CalboKo  publicist  to  smsmer^  iinkas^  jie  is  :&ee 
iotatealb  the  £apal  teB9poml>  goVemment  pcecia^y  a«  be  ia  ft^ee 
ite  treat  wA^  other  timpoml  gov^maietlt.  Omi  profent  b^ly 
•JSadier  aeftiim  tc^  ba^e  been  a^am  of  the  -ei^acraasineiit 
abeolatism  at  Rome  creates  for  Catholics  elsewhere  16  Ibis 
ofB  of  ibe  ^oAAy  when.  ^li<berty  is  the  watebwcMrd^  and  idnme* 
'diairiy  on  bis  •fieeessjon  to  the  Fooiifical  tbr99e»  be  Ho^ 
measures  to  give  hia  subjects  a  eonstitulion»'  and  to  refgUFas 
»coafltitati6iial  Inooarch;  but  lailed^  as  every  Pope  prpbaUy 
•<ifoutd  fail  in  such  an'  undertakiog^.  because  his  subjects  are 
net  a  complete  peofde  or  nation  in  themselves,,  but  arsnikH 
^  }K>rdon'  of  a  vastly  larger  people^  ^  a  great  nationi  to  wMch 


4ji9ip9tUze!tAficl'  .Mri»b  Ipit^k^  |»Mrti^  c:£^  liiikd  Jiecauas  lie 
K)J;^  ^h%  '.resi&i;reG«JiH»  9od  iiirt0nci»jr=  ^  illaly;;  4)q(nmBe  Ub 

fd^(l$9¥l^  im0^9  tiJte  yiiipe  i«puiidi«ee(^  (to  be:itfila  dOireinB^ 
^ifi}^  It^l^i'Yitbf  th»ia«ba^  ItaUuij.flaiiaii  |>li«:ed:inDaarjIfifl94 

<)99IAiq£<^}7  hifn^lfy  .wwl^^eveciijuin^enti.  OukjHIeaderft&Jiiiew 
.well  ft»rivi©rt^.  ;  iVNfejdid  iWl'^sde  MRith  ^tfaei  Pfli|f)e>jtt/kis  boi*- 

dH^  do„i«M|f><4efei4d^  4(lld  wvtoj>hii9e  ;j]eftiiided,!iiiK  iasiipaSl 

-^n  irtid  isoiA  mjxtb^e  qvaaa^mt.  hgAwe&SL  ,iiUif:^.4ndfvfoMi3igii 
^ifeyti«9idi  ^fl^enfe^,  b^ao«0  bi^Bera»  lOjMSitOblfte  theanfHv- 
if^Qtotfve^fitfid  ilbfi.  .0tily ilsem^Hig)  refnaeaeititatine  AnpiiguaoM' 

fll#ig96ji^H^jeatedt  i%hl8i  aadi  ihei.mvidabiMtjir  oiim^efBlaigsit 

z-}itl^i^i)mil\A^0it  de9y  itJbdt  weiio)ri9palibi0e  JHifith  the  Itdi& 

(WtliPff^ «llfl  ^e  <»lltiol : fi^  k  in  nurj jhaU-tv  tai>  deDoiinl»^ JIIk 

itcmpari^  J^tf^ssxf.lh&Fofie  ki  the  tcgrni*  «or  often  uscd^fay 

i^|i)toi^io€-oiu^:.frk»df)y^lK^.J».1}fati^  (might  detiastih^ 

^»lir  iMlOfswIiatildDrod.  ^We^ik)  iiot  bcUfv&the  b^ctfii^ 

4^  thftj/intore^ijdt'  j9qligKiB>'  aEeiiopjfX)GRed.  to  :^h^(Se&biilHitipii 

'^xtjij^Umowky^pi  Ilaly^jur dudn  tbeitieoiporal  milgvctaiofotlfe 

4%9pft  tftihiqpdbM'^ifavQrjrwor  .peirpqt        lidnige.  .^VBei^kMor 

tfcatL<^lKjri«tK6deft|H)ili9g^for  iddiiig.and:  abattntg  iia<4dBpiiJl- 

imffiiih^)  Bope  i  fjf.  his&  terappm^  dcumnionii  i  iacuni  fAie  ^  gMUwr 

iMOftOniiniMimliQB^  aonl^tlwprfoire^weuha^et.oppoded  th^  waV'^f 
Napoleon  against  Austria^  the  annexation  <oC  the  ^IKitiiies 

ya^  ..^¥;;^Ua  ,tQ .  Ih/Q  ,k jngdoiA  of .  St^vdinia, .  and; ithe<  filibuster 

j||pe<#iyoH*f<>f  JS*ri)^  io  Sicilyjwid  Naples,  jet  w«  du^AUt 


jvbat  rtbey  ybHir&r  noitf  a  ^^^aM^^  ^  pdli«teiil  life  '^d'^tdtiMt^, 

^ytiofllas  ii3dl  as^naiioiMil  'UTliotiiwttB'the 'p^t  of'  Itafy^'^aad 
•tbe  "temporal  festuri^tt^R  add  iiutoii4A»y  of  tb^  wbole 
-pianiiisiilac  under 'ft:jiingle  political^ and  bivil  orgaiifeititioii^'^ 

tgna0tihsdf4i{  iriik^]^  ^^r  id  tettlil  tfafiil 

-vliibiis .  f%hlf  HBble^  pairi<M^  ine  Ircl^d^^  cttii  be  Vbe^^cdA^ 

^wUtiedlidn&o  aii^  iiiaxiiMahty  ait  Jpr^tn^Mj  ^  te'  "fulfil.  ^  It^iilii 
^te|<dH)£Uii;aajim^b>i^h^  joblitkal-'afi^Bofiiiel  i»  ihe  ^i^lijgidcii^ 
"capkalro&llalyi >  Tiii^^iHdio  wish  ltt»«ee  Ilidy> r^l^^tlili««l, 
^aod  dtaking ijjiett  catlblAs^  ai>gr6ftt>  pdwdr'^in  -^e  BtitOfie^ 
;s^B'teiii^jsoe]9Ofiiiray70£)vdEil(»mg^their  tohaHttg^t^ 

iSBUJbfBli  t«iid.  ieiin^tikg  ^^tliebfdl^ir^  liufiieii '  b^  ^aiivi^r.^  i^  Thi? 
lBapfi^< hand&.)&re  ^^^ed 4a  Doibing'  iif'  tu  be'  bope4  ft^iati^  tbe 
:||Depoteiiice: bf /A wHaria^ 'thd  ititdri^etttkii  of  F rlMic^ tbe - itaalH^ 
roiiibpiof  r'NafdeiK,  ^la'/ttmi  deetroctive  dbctdnes  of  Ube  Mftl^ 
»siqkD]8*'>  A»4hMg0  aare^«iidi  ar6>>likeIjr^to^b^,ibf  fidme^titiM? 
-4ii^)60ine^(«^  isan;  ses^  mi  hc^Mopi the  Ifatian  cause  but; -in 
iSfliDdkipy  and  ^he  oaly  ittal   obstacle  ijto  thai;  <faui)e  98  tte 

temporal  sovereignty  over  a  small  Italian  State  of  the  Hi^ 
r5e&;i  £tery  Itriiaiiif    patriot    bGUews  '  tbifi,   iMd '^bdW^ver 

jafetadicd>ii0;  amybe^io  :thef  pcMtiff^  he  fe^  iiis  wrath  l^tum 
^li^atHst  'tfae-sovereigii.  :  Bust  iof.  the^./act^thi^^  the  lU^itiaii 
"^laemgn iaiUflo  Pontiff^- and  the  aUeged tneceiBsity or -litiiity 
,D£'flhfe!i£«^^9]jtenifxiyal  jaov^e^tkty  to  the  eg^eroiset  off  Ms 
:iqi}oitu«t  aaihority,:  Catbolies.veDjrgenciraUy,  i«&thoiit'  ap- 
jpi-oim^  aU  her^  paffticular  a64)«y  maoy-of  whicii<  ard^de^ly 
votnaucahle,  w^uld  sympcithisse  .with  SttrcKnia  ja their  fflpve* 
-imgp^iSor/th»  vmoa  q£  all  Itsdy  undear  a:efftMlitutionad  gotettl- 
iftt«vt^afid justify  the  Italian  people  in  eDdeafroraig  tosuoli^ti 
iJierM    We  Bh«»u)d  not  .then,  it^  seems. to  iis^  I»ndeinnr4han 

Without  measure. 
.  No  sane«  man  c«in  wish  thin^  in  Italy  to  tem^^  aslfa^ 

ave^iu^'  for  )a  J^n^i  time  liaTebeem     Say  what  w«'w9},'tbe 


4n  RigktM^^ftkeTkmitmA  [Obi. 


joheirirjr  iHunSsfiBA  witk-  ikk  tdnparal'gDvtroinfe&IV  and  tk^ 
whoiberil  faiowAbcni^  doubt,  if  liiA.;to  thviri.  b^nltjv*  tfat 
Bipe^tooBlf(' mntaati-  bis'^Dl|iDnd  rdwone  tdt-'twetty^Somt 
hmmi  It  H  iofiosoUe  to^^esqdHin  fthek.  (Knicatioi^ii>y  tfa^ 
idiuaMsr  «if  fereign-  eraifesaasB,  nciret'''tDeittiei^  or-Britdib 
gdU'^^'dbri.tbele^tiriiigtf  con  jJRnt'  Ktde  «itli  .aioyrii  ahd 
contented  people.  The  Papal  temporal  subjects  ^^av^-iM 
Itetik  id  ttieoiBdntjffv  fmv  iMt(  dU,^iheJr  an  (Sudvilm^  dr  if 
ImiileiiolpVanQr.tAHi  fta  theiiPfmtiff^it'imaBlyfbeauiR  A4f 
ihfiikjf  hcrjabti8eft*^liis:*apiritoafc  ttUtb^ritjrvto  ofliQld  his  tutb^ 
pdnd.  8olvteq[tit|(r; .  tb^^amrrnot.faobtile  «vmii  to  ith^  itraat 
.pondHtovevNgo,  .iieGiHia»  'be\  oNrarbaBdensf  dienmiwith^  .taztfMl^ 
bfaeanfib^-liife  jiuhnliiigtinKtioii.ris  faafsh^icniri^  typatoaicalj  aft  id 
^aBjffisittiMOiitboiic . -JcribUersr  pRtendy.  and  in^  the  didiftovjF 
ifanBe^i»ppii088hie,faiit'  chiefly- bRattar  it  ^18  iMt,  aid  ipodtendU 
iiig<yrepjinily'a''ibwp0ovine8B)of  italy^  <^i<Ik^  be  «» Itdfta 
iMtiondgdvenitneBt,  and 'because,' und^JC,' it  ]S'iiR|DO«t»ble 
^fin*  tbenl  to-Hnito  mA  tbe -I'est  of  their  cbuiitrfnim^  ia  *b- 
-Bttseitatiiig  the  Italitti  tnitioti^'  and  conUiiiag  tbc'  i»Me 
lti£an  pedple  ai  a' sn^le  fre&  and  iodepeadeat  Stal». 
>Itsdy  has  been  sn^ringiy  c&lhA'  *^  a  geognephi^-^sf^pmsibnf 
t»t  in  ^efiiesift  da^ii  of  ga^M  centmliaed  statas  like  Fraiioe, 
4o6ttia,  Eussia^  Pru^a,  &rMt  Britaiti,  and^the  Unitld 
"IStatas,' '  it  can  be  nothiii^  else,  untess  united  asder'ti 
ftittglei  pcfliticd  otg&imatioiK  Ittfly  partelkd  aut  into  a 
'Ikr^  nuttibae  a!  sepamte  Stafefts,  under  native  or  fovegn 
"princes,  witiMut  ci^iaiid  pclilicid  unity,  counts,  atfd'icati 
coatit,  #c^ 'nothing  id  the  pnesent  pditkal  orgaoibatidB  <lf 
'fiorope.  The  Italian •  pctipk,  under  the  order'  fhey  itre  *ea- 
dl^atoring  to  east  »(f,'  luite  no  caner,  ean  live  no  liatjooil 
iifb;  beoMD^  «neirvated^  ftebie,  ineit^  oorrupt^  mtboat  strength 
or  opportnriky  to  (ilay  a  noble  and  energetic  part  aaiM^ 
Cbe  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  t»  t^ircmlit  that  they  ave 
disafilscted  with  the  stale  of  thing^:  and  tiiat  they  still  haife 
energy  enough  to  attempt  to  becc^ne  a  6tate  that  may  play *ils 
iiliportant  a  part  in  these  days  ct  great  centralized' empiiies 
atid  kingdoms,  as  the  Itklian  cities  and  republics  did-  tn 
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liHrii»Ei4ii»eiBi^  wfa9ir^9ttrBait>p^>iia«»^^aiiiferoAeifeud^ 
9aAi  ftme^lmdi  <oiit^^iiitd  'snpnllj  sttfteif  (under rfendil  tinek^ 
vr:  oolIlInll]lakIg^veIX|nIlnlts.^^  H^^  -poUticfd  4Dt»redtB».bf>-tlie 
iBoid^idenilmdJltheiiiiikln  Jof  j^t  Btafytbndenajaingle^^'eclftte 
poUticblioi|pBiiUBi[tio%  abid  ao^e^fEoiatrtbeiotatfsts  dC  re^giooi 
'fXBiy  tew  9f':tt»'irouhi.  oppose  tliei^xili^y'  of  miiiiigiUlie 

Ithb  fntioDol'  tefluadlaUbtf  audi  .ilokib  atraSL-.lUiff  -  i  0ihI 
tiwrejis  Myillmgrimfam  liktlgr  te  ;aKii|iite:.the:4l)d]£mi  peo{rie 
fican  ih^  utel^gfon  aild  toj  drm  theai:  iQtp  hoatili^  t<ft.  (th|p 
^Ebmeh^  tbamitex  boi :  bonsliBidy  dsBiHied^  on « fai|[;h  ^acithiBJl^^ 
4bi^3tbhrirr«digjdn.]»q^  iiasimtiliyidedmnd  we»k^ 

^l«itlMhit  Bailianal  Jife  ^or  akfeagth^ .  wkb  hoc  op|^artii»it}F>.iD 
4ffvdBp  'jdie  >JBardier  asdr  sutnliar  vicbnts  :in.  the^  Mtng^ 
mi:  ntficNw  ?  I(«fr'  ev^  xoan  €(»Banlt  hm  <mn.  bdnmn  imture, 
mxxA  mBfKwer*'  Why  nikoM .-qur  rdigm  teqiiim  tbi^  sacrifice 
o£  ilaiiy;  mmt  tiiaai  tif  anjt  otbei  cxmntry^t-^tfid  if  lUb 
dbifnireftiift  ofi  Icaljryfaoiroaa  wr/aay  that  ihe  6xaet»  notbiDg 
.iiif9C»llipaA9kl»  witir  liatipnAl  indeprndmcci'  Balioiial  unity, 
%ndi  aalmal  i^prbaperity  f^  Tbd  qutrti^n^  ife  Him^  to:  ua^ .  is 
4ir«moUs43ine,«iid  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  fchaft^  liie  present 
^Ml^  #f  Italy  iat be  moal  formidable  ol^eclioQ  to  tbe.FiqMC)r, 
ilbe  Gal^K^c?  publifiiat  bas  ta  meel' and  dispose  0L  W^iaigr 
r^aji  ffbai  we  irill^  bnli  it  is,  a  £m£«  thai  thct  masa  of  tbidkiog 
:i9e»y  Catholics  .as  well  as  fimi«Catbeli«Qa,  ccmnoti  ha  «iade^>to 
rfadievei  that  tbe  inteiesta  of  tbe  .Cbutdfi^  if  tbe  Cbturcb  of 
<God,  teqnire  tbo  aacmfice  ci  iHlum  unity  and  ind^endenaOf 
«Bd  tbe  moro  eamastly  the  Gatbolk  autbodtiea  cpnlenil 
ftbey  do,  the  more  will  tbeir  affections  be  alienated^  and  tjhe 
^ireaker  tbeir  vonfidtnar  ia  die  waBcitHn  o£  <^'  fapaoy«;  W^ 
ybaU  tbe  ^dootrine  of  the.  sacrednesa  of  restod:  rigbtsy  and 
md  have  mo  righb  to:  kdbor  to  dhange  tbe  tdationa  foetwj^^ 
id»-  Pope-  and  bis  tcaapoirat  subjeeta  against  his  cottfeeot^; 
.bui.ve  tUnk  t^  Holy  Father  himadf  must  be  eanvinci^ 
,Uuit  the.  ioteresta  aUlie  of  religion  and  of  modern  society, 
sequbre   Ibe   lAd  ^policy  of  ^itudal    Europe   to   give  wayt 


dsmaaiA  JlkeireDPgttntts^lM  '<(if  tmlfeA  a  ^idgt^MM^(§^^'Mil^ 
hM'^Matim  to  t^e'  tatyk'«r  a^gH?ttt  P6wef*ftt  th^Btlt<6rp€if^ 
Mttle  of  viadotif^  '3^he  feaivfe  po^efd  Md  j«flifieff<5^  %Nfi^ 
sustain  him  in  his  principality  now,  would;  p&thkpil,  ^W^ 
wift  i^M  «fl%«dyep  in  Bu^taMng  ^im  ih'  hi«  ^iati^'ot'^vet^gn 
whhoiil  ity  «»d  in  his  ilreedoni''ltnd"md6f^iid^Me'as  W^'&i^gif 
Pomtt^  afs  wdl  as  eecuriDg  free  aeeess  t6  hite  %y  ttre  fat^ifui' 
of  aU  lands.  ^-'^  // ji;*j 

'0f  ciMrte' it' is'tiot  oaiisi  to  He<^)de  atiytBftigi  atiff^w^ 
sKdT^y  di^dbs  d  question  wMcti)  it' 8Mni«  to^  Uf^  te'irTeV|f 
important  <)u^{ou,'and  -open  t6'd(86ti^on.  "The  queftibi^ 
i^>tidt  6l  faith,  atfd  IKyft  cin<e  on  ^If^fieb  «AM:;atboBe#'*^f^' 
Mi^  t)»^  thit!^  'Alitle.'^  It  is^tii6  ddtibCi,  a'^ntf^Mr^U^Mic^ 
h^kig  itii -^pMturi  ^  welt  as^^il»^M^bmt<  ^^e.^^^^Di-'ttM 
^^MtfA^lfilii  C^liretl'  haS'  sdpMno'  an%|iWtili*Miii^e  j^kiie^ 
tibfli  but  iin  lis^  ti^nlpbhd  ti«l^'ie^  1«'l^  ^riMO^df  iti^dlftln^^ 
liin  4f  ^fhe  t^&>  p6w^r^  iimkr  tile-  ^riAHlHdM  br^fS^la^ 
Mtecy^*  atid'  msty  be  'tfeely  di^s^nisi^M^lhoiit  1riiete#nc«  dt^ 
dt^by&Uy  tb  the  ^irftiiat;:  'We  k>ve  and' V^ni^hlte'tH^Caii^ 
0f  >odlr  iteKgiK^',  anU  ^ittki9»'  h<^  e^inmatid^y  bs  #iMti  ^ 
^pti^r^of  Ihe  ^«pHituaI,  and  be,  not  we;  is  fhe-^tidgef#he^^ 
iifi«!of  nidi  WUbin  ^al'  ^phef^,  w^  lk>ld' d^ff#^lves>4^iitf 
to^'db^  '^bM 'as  sdvereigA  of oBeide',  he  ilr'  dbtf^'ouf '^(^^£ 
^fifj  a^^«^idbe^'  Umt' jiidg^iebts^  Mr  'bte  i^dferb  ^i^dd  k&^ 
We^4k^'i^ady  t6  eohtribut^  td  the  <M\  ektenf  d[  ^yt  (MRI^ 
W>  tfte 'ttU^p^  of  iotfr  Gbtef  ^  Ptslbr,-'^ttr  •Ghief"^  PHMJ 
dtf^'^S^tdal  I\itlkfr^>  %(«  #e  aije  fhee  i^  ff^O&id^die  tb  etttti 
t^kit^Gfr  tiof^a«  s^cftfis^  A^^ooid,  lb  Ihe  dei^n^'^A'M^ 
pt^t' 'rf  his  ";te«*poral  <sover^fgnty*  TV  this -^fidV  thi»  Fope 
ttfiiy>^M«i«'^^he^  ootltribtitN^fi^  of  fte 'f^  bat  %e'^^m 
ttj^W  tib  %e^kl«lM  M  tbe^;  Tbey*  Have '  the  *dg;lrt^^b  ¥^ 
Ib^  4he  ¥^aisi«l»ff,  atidv  ^nAm  o^taiii  ^ircmiiMaftceH  ^fi§ 
ototi -wiiJthoFity  nadjgbt^rdMbt^'tiAiem  fnDm  hiabin^  teny^Axitfi 

tet'(4iftAringfi<g  4bb  ^freedbid^'iof  ^  GiMi^iUife,-^i?*^d«i^flg  Itfit 
etifiteh^oy  of^  tHe  spfdttial  (^niiiir,  though  wHdet'^o^^^kiuMi^ 
atiftid^^'bMild  tt  juady  'pfev^t^^dietn  itoiii  aeotsisiikibdit^ 
i£' tieoiMaryv  and   they  tee  proper,  to  the*  support  <Df'<]ltfi 


^f^^yrejon^tPastor^/oF  t^s  fpnies'ii^cifnf  4h^.  bead  of  dithiQ^ir  and 
^(lU^ps  ari9)h9UHdrbj  then"*  T^liffojtkit^  p^ji  tillwai^rtfaAi  ki: 
(HHItriJbiy;a.Qf.^)wr  woridly  auUtaoef?  forltie  suppoUt^  tdigion 
apfdUp^lliV^ter&i  ,.  .-     -  ■•  ?    .•-•!  .''*,■:. 

f«-W^  are  npt^.iree  tot  ofij^se  by  violeiiCQ  the;  tesaficnial 
apyeireigiiUy  of  t^  Pope^  aor  nm  m^  free  to.'Ol^fioaorby  '^io*> 
Ipw^  the  t^inpoiial  isaver^goty.Qf  any  otber  J«g^ma^  pidmee^ 
but  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  understand  why  thg^  ladip^^l 
s^eif^j^ty  pfr^he  ?0p^.lis  rin  it^^lf  .*,a#y?ni9rer.^«ftfa?<8d  >«pd 
}^^l€ge4  tbftn,  Ihat-^  qjAef  priq  i^i  tl^i^fit}!^  lpfU¥^h 

^,:^e^f}f^ stof  us  j^r^siwd. , Qi^  tite,  ^ftm  fqedi^f .^ithr^QUieffH 
t^,.h^T5e,.t|ipiBaifi^  rH^brta^  wither,  m^iKe  iifff  ^9f/i  He  jfe^ld^ 
bi^.rpir|Ofii[l^Uy"l^  a jtQilKpwalf  noi  a  .§pjrjltm^rfUtI«j  ^x^fUl^ 

thie(dMarsstjp%:Q(  ,tli9,f  op9».^»d  bii^jbof^  t^l  ^u&/flf§e3«i«jqf 
to.  n8pl|^tMl  inteiBBA^  i»i  o^ly,  a  dedar#tiw  ? viitb^  nlbe  <8{)hi»il9 
<^,httO¥iiit  prud^Dioe)  a^d'.l^un^  0Bt^bdU«aaajiidgt9e9&  nlt^ 
i^,  not  41  dqgiBalaiC.  dE^is|flB,(^Hd  thoMgh  ,iieQ^f^i%>  ef^|i||«d 
iQf.^giieat  ^w^^vand  proioiind  /respect  ^mtb  t^U*  tbeiflatbMl 
iK,;is  (H^  nn  pfa}}iUe  daolacatio^^for  itbeCbureh  e^en  €)aiKl9» 
U>  he  ifk&X\\\Ae  oaly  invq^^tioosr^of  faith  and  it)otals«  4i<)d 
^Qrcatted  dq^m^^  Actskr  Sh^  ha^  nuthoryty  ia^  sfHrituat 
ad«ajuii«trfitipf>|  m)d  bind^^^  obedience)  but.  is,>u9t,  infaHtblc^ 
s^d  '^^^^  l^(  {require  UA  U>  fa^ve  thut  it  .is  iwpassabl^  fbi* 
b^r  4Mr  ^  her  ministers  to  mak?  a  .m^take  in  fpti^ayyiMt 
t9t>^i^r\  itk  a.  quee^n-of  .human  prudeoceu  We  may  quei^ 
turn  ihe^  wiadoin  of  the  policy  puirsued  by  the  apiritwl. 
a#thc|rily  eYimdn  ,  $pirilual««.  but  Mf^.^^r^  msver  free  to  di»« 
qbeyi  i^a t offders^^  ,No  doubtu ^dii^  .qui^icvmg  should /.b^ 
l^yeropl;  in -tojle^  aM^itltv^'Ji^  8|^ti.aRd>89.i€Oidtt«ted^raa 
n^  (to  eai^e  ,a«andal»  or  t^  weaken,  the  haadi^  of  .authority'^ 
^nd  it'ia^^y  ia  lexdr^eiw.casasrthat  exUKtsde  ri^^hits  should 
l»  fisaeffted^  or  th^  qu^tioaing  b^.ipdulged  if)*  iFor  oUr 
ptipjty  wf»,ha(v&  Qot,  «a$M9nt  confident  ip.auff  owotknoirledga 
arid  jndffamnt  ^o  mainlaio;  ift.  the-  face  of  the  declaration.^ 
tb^  V^paJLigo^v^nopientt.  and  9fBrly  tallJE^lish^  Irish,  fren^ti, 
acidrAtiieriGan  .biahopBi  that  th0>tlfmpoial  prinaipaUty  of  the 
Fopet. is  -  iu^ /  neoassary, — ttwit.. .is^  ^rel^tively^  ^nqt  aWjuteljr 


4M  Jttgki^^th^Tmpiml*  '  {tkt. 


try,;  to  bis  frecdota  iatid  iiidepMdeii^^ti  Ms  ^fMtViM 
gdternmeBt^;  We  resport  thiit  ^d^utatiouj  'Mid  tfac^dKM 
bcBitAte  to  JUsart^  what  in  iCftr  abs^no^^we  ^iidiealtl  »iot  be«(l^^ 
fbr  a  moment  to  assert.  Yet,  as  we  carinot  '¥dgird-'tMt 
decbnution  as  dogmatic  and  binding  to  Bubtnissioft  oaour 
futh  as  CatholicB,  we  cannot  eondemn  as  wkhottt  fiAthi 
or  as  wanting  in  CathoUc  loyalty,  those  ^M%o  denture  ^td 
dispute  it,  and-irbo  think,  from  their  knowledge  of  hkt(9^ 
and  the  present  49tate  of  the  world,  tbe  temporal  so^^ereignt)^ 
of  the  Pope  ijistead  of  austaining,  rather  embarrasses  Mi 
freedom  a«d  independeiiee  ki  his  spiritual  gcuvertttnent^  W^ 
oanaot  aay  they  are  wnmg,  and  aside  from  the  jWdgmeiK;  ^ 
those  who  mutt  be  far  mofe  compotent  to  jti€%e  than  w^ai^H 
mB  flhotdd,  perhaps,  be  of  the  same  opinioa.  But  lie  fMs^ 
it  «iay,  we  eaiKiot  bdic^ie,  ei«D  auppothig  it  ncecssai^,  ^ 
the  only  ^aae  hi  which  it  ^an  be  said  to  be  tieoessary^^biil 
ne  ean  *  on  thai '  grauad  aioae  justly^  demand  the  ditfifdH 
aod  nonage  of  Italy,  '«r  wHbhold  fbam  the  f^iaiMs  rbi 
rights  aoeorded  to  ail  other  nations,  the  separation  in  tfaeft- 
gavenuiietit'  of  the  two^  powers^  wad  natUMial  ^idoin  under 
one  and  the  ssnss  poHtical  oiganiaation*  It  seems  to  t#s 
ttnsriseto&ffae.a  mknley^opie,  and  that  as Oatboik'a^^^idijffll 
Aa  there  is  in  the  worU^  int»  hostilfty  with  the^  BovWiq^ 
Pontiff  on  aqvestion,  wba^h,  after  all,  iS'<«dy  a*  qHestion^^ii^ 
expediency.  " 

*  .  The  aame  ^ncifde^-  that  the  'supremacy  of'  ^e  spiritntf 
does  mot  aiisoHi  the  tccaporaly  or  imply  tbe^  ^litpremacy 'JIf 
^pivitnal  fienoi^  in  all  things,  4a  of  imi^ersel  appKoMfoii. 
^he;6lMirefa  fans ' a jftrine  eight  t»  tithcfr^  taarpertion'^'^the 
issmporal  gnods4of  the  ikidifel-fer  the  sapport  <iP  her  ttmH&tfi 
and  tim  sieeidM  *  of  the  aanetnary,  «iod  Hbe  eitil  authority  Has 
:no  right  te>^in«erfidMwlUi  her  ^teeeption  and  fiiee  dispisititiVi 
^  dhisl^emiaofij^  eonti^bntions  4)f  4he:  fahbfid:  Bitt  eh^ 
^ttttnet,  ai  least  :she'  has  4i^i^  defin^  ^hat  die  ^(r,'cMlb 
imd  take  firoperty  ^hei^Ysr  «b^  am  fkd  i^^  ^sot 'V^i^^eM 
ns  bcis  by-mfl  aoderfy^  and  Jigshai^  dir  withftnt^he  iSmim, 
«f  theownce.  Anstlias  and  Bapphim  fats  wifi^^^wfailiUh^ 
held  the  title  to  their  propaty,  were  not  obliged''  to  sur- 


r^nis^t:  it  fo  tiie  Qbtlvobi  4pd  by  htw  lawsi'^  law^ rtbe^ Ofattceh 
cm  only  coUeclr  voitifiUil-y  ^Sfriiif^  Where  sAie  has  itbf| 
ppir^  of  impoMg  and  fonably  eoUoofuig  a  lax,  it  ts 'jaj* 
TiiCue  of  the  dvil  law,  which  aiboords  her  certain  rights^  and 
eones  to  b^  aid  in  enforcing  lheai«  The  <>faiireh  <»uanot 
hoki^  vae,  or  diapoee  of  her  temporal  posaeasionB  without 
the  aid  And  .pmtectMi  of  the  civil  law.  It  h  the  civil 
law  which  {nrot^s  her  in  the  possession  and  «i9e,  accoiHiiiig 
to  her  own  laws  and  disoipliae,  of  her  churches,  her  sexms* 
nariesy  colleges,  acheid-houGes,  and  revenues,  be  they  mole 
or  less.  Call  we  deny,  then,  to  the  Male,  all  right  to  say-^ 
wh{it  oondition&  it  ^11  proteot  her  tempoial  possesidona,  ^nt 
to  inquire  if  they  are  fiikhfully  appropriated  to  the  end  ifer 
which  she  holds  ihem  i  The  civil,  society  can  justly  ixiq)09e 
Bp  ooodiuoiis  inoompatible  with  h^  divinerirights,  yet  wfaeue 
it  has  never  Becogniieed  her  canons  as  the  law  <^  the  laod^iU 
if  not  bouad  torconjorm  lo  them  in  the  ipespeet  that  they  ave 
founded  «nly  on  the  grants  or  eoncessiop^  of  temporal  jociie^i. 
In  our  country,  where  ^  ca^on  law  is  not  in  force  dlbcr 
in  Church  or  9<39Jt}&>  the  state  is  bound  to  respect, only >\^ 
divine  i^hts  <of  the  Church,  dnd  saving  them,  is  free  to 
impose^  such  conditions  on  the  Ba<|ui8JtioiH  mana^meot,  •and 
disposal  by  theCburob  of  hecteraporal  goods^  aa  it  judgei^ 
^t,^n4<  to.  neiwe  to  prpteet  Jber  m  th^ir  poases^oti  and  uti^ 
if  she  refuses  to  conform  to  those  conditions.  If  «fglsctiiig 
the  conditions  of  the  law,  she  mnlces  a  decree:  fe%«li^g 
^  Jhotv  fvoperty  to  be  vested  as  prii^te  property  in-li^r 
prdaile$«  the  civil  lnw  muet  treat  it  as  the  private  property 
ixf  those  prelates,  and  k  wadec  no  oWgatioQ  toreco^li^ 
«r ,  ^Botect  it  .as  Church  property*  If ;  the  -  fciahop  «faonld 
Ji^pen  toiorget  to  laake.a.wiU,  or  should ^ made  or  impn^er 
will,  .beti^ying  the-tru^t  she  has  .MfUmitlied  to^  hiniy  or  diiiriag 
^  life  shoi^ld  disppae  pf  thoi  pmp^y  wUrch(is  raalfy  %ece^ 
hfiti  vbich  hsi  hpldB  taa/biii  pcivufe  ftroptsrtyr  %i  his  friends 
w,  apelationa,  the  dvit  law  is  ]Mt  lamHf^  fo^  {affoqd  .her  femy 
iredpesa  By  xsfqsing  to  comply  with-  the  veqniremeiits  ^ 
$he  law,  the  Chunob  Ibnegoes  bar  daam  to  the  pvolcod^Mi 
the  law. 


m  RigAU  of  the  TtnqmA  [OeL 

This  question  of  tim  tenure  of  Church  piH^rty  may  be  <rf' 
no  great  practical  importance  just  now  in  our  own  country; 
but  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  he  very  importantt  and 
perhaps  the  civil  law  be  needed  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
Church,  against  the  abuses  of.  spiritual  .as  wetlaa  of.seciilar 
persons.  It  would  seem  desirabki  then,  so  £em:  as  praetifiaUe 
with  the  divine  rights  of  the. spiritual  society^.  lo  oom|dy 
with  the  requirements  of  the  civil  law  regulating  the  tenuce 
x)f  Church  property.  We  see  nothing  in  the  principley->~-wi^ 
speak  not  of  the  details,— 4>f  the  law  recently-  passed  by  ihe 
New  York  Legislature  on  .  t^he  subject^  inepmpatihk  wittk; 
the  rights  of  the  spiritfial .  society.  We<  kRos^r.  jaQthiog  m 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  that  msikes  it  abaoluteljr 
necessary  that,  the  title  ^o  Church  property  should  vM  in 
the  bishops  alone,  or  that  prohibits  those  who  hold  the  title 
from  rendering  any  aocount  to  the  lay  society  or  laity  oif 
their  management  of  Church  funds,  or  that  prohibits  ikt 
.laity  from  inquiring  into  the  dispositim  made  of  funds 
derived  priQpipally  from  their  contribution.  The  iegisla* 
tion  of  the  several  States  is  not  now,  in  g^eral,  hostile  t6 
the  rights  ,of  the  Church  ;  that  is,  the  riglits  inherent  in  her 
divine  constitution,  though  it  may  be  hostile  to  <many  of  the 
rights  she  acquired  fixi^m  civil  society  in.  past  times,  and  it 
seems  to  us  the  part  of  wisdom  to  study  to  keep  it  friendly, 
and  not  by  unreasonable  declamation  against  it,  and  ubh 
necessary  nsfusal  to  comply  with  its  requisitions,  to  renda: 
it  our  enemy.  It  is  bad  policy  to  proceed  on  the  assump* 
tion  that  the  law  is  an  ensmy  to  be  pverrpached  .or  evaded 
whi^ver  possible.  It  i^  .bettor  to  regard  it  aa.  intentioualfy 
Qujr/ friend,  and  in  la  friendly  way  obtain  ^  correQ^w  ci 
ihpee  prpvisicms  nrhiieh  are  ireaMy. repugnant  to  Catholic  omk- 
sffience.  ^    ,. 

Idarriage  is  sim  a  mixed  qjuestion,  and  one  on  which  the 
two  poifers  not  un.fm|uently  come  ia  coUision.  Marriage 
is|i  Sacrament,  and.  iq. all. that  pertains. to  the  Sacrament  is 
without  any  .question  under  the  exclusive  jurisdietion  of  the 
spiritual  tribunals,  and  the  civil  law  has  not  ooe  word  to 
say.     But  marriage  has  civil  effects ;   the  just  rights  of  the 
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wifey  tht  ^afiU8<ji(  tMldten;  the  di^bershtp,  tbi^  trah^ssii>n» 
itiiitriCttice,  i}t  the  division  of  estates,  be.,  %rhicH  ^e  c^hft)6t' 
sby  atie  tieeedsatily  placed  by  Cathcrfic'  faith  ander"  iM' 
cotAroi  of  ihe.  Chureh.  As  Catholics  vre  deny  that  tTi^^ 
suii^  oa»  establish  any  impedimenium  Srin^t^^  -emi  'ha^ef 
the  right  la  insist  that  a  mftirii^e,  valid  in  the  eyes  of  thi^* 
Gbureh,  shall  be  Valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil  law.  The^ 
cOtodemnadoii  of  the  change  in  tKe  marriage  Jarw^,  and  thef 
iahnductioil  of  ciVil  marriage  in  SartljniaV  was  because  dOnb 
ia^'tioJUition  of  the  Concordat,  not  because  necessarily  oppos^ 
ti^ the  original  rights  of  the  Church,  fbr  the  sam^  Change 
hiid  previoiisly  been  introduced  into  France,  and  -obtains  there" 
miw  without  aily4>read%  6f  cotbmiiinioti  with 'the  Holy  See^/ 
III  Fmhce,  #ith  Caitholil^,  at  least,  there^is  a  Uoorbl^  itikx^idp 
•i*^  reiigious  marriage,  wtirfi  is  thfe  only  marriage  recognized' 
by  Ifes  *  Church  and  *  conscience, '  and  a '  dvil-  marriage^  6ti 
WMcb  depeild  all  thcf  civil  relations  Knd  eSketk  6[  marriage; 
In  "this  country  the  law  recogniafes  the- religidAs  teairiage^ 
add  holds  it  to  be  valid  ^Y^  solemnized  ^ccbrdtt^g  tcT 
the  Church  or  religioua  sect  dP%hich  the  p^tiefe^are  iiieknbers/ 
Utid  also  'wheti  itU  perfoi^bed  by  a  civit' nl^gistrate*  Ou^ 
hws  are  morC'  fevoraWe  'to  Catholic  'marriage  ftah  the 
Prenfch  kw^  aCid  thi^  ibult  the  ChuVdi-  oray  SitA  with  thetif 
i^  hot  4hat  th^tlo  not  v^agnit^  khief  vdHdlty  of  iier'tbarrf^ge^ 
hm  tJh«kl  they  recogni^  the  validity  ^' tifinrridgesr'li^hft^Ii' 
srbo' declares  to-be  fio  misirrJages  at'  ttlf.  -Yet-  tftey  do^  nbt 
nsiSfme  bet^  in  her  owdi  courts  tb  ttt^oghiz^  and  ^reat  'th^si^ 
tt^'ttorriBges.  As  the  state  ha^- cligni«ance  of  fitarriag^ 
in 'it«  civil  iielflflions  and  effects^  it  has  been  askedy  why  ma/ 
it  not  requhre  a  regwtry  of  matmilg^  to  be  fe^pt?-  To  Nbl^ 
Jt^rsey^  iit^ber^  w^  -i^esid^,  a  mhmikgt  mii^t  be  tedord^i  in  tM 
town  or  city  clerk'*s  office,  or  it  is  not  valid  in  the  eyes  df  tfal^ 
ei^l'laW.'  Can  we  's^y  ihsit  the  tempd>al  taw^  bis  lencroaciied 
0%  tbeF*  rights  of 'the  spirituid?  Tbd-cimons  todchiti^ 
minted  (fOUesdotts  in '  foiree^  or  ^ite  hi  loifee'in  bid'  Cfttb^l^ 
eonnkriesy  me  not  in -force  here,  and  =  caoitot  be  iritrMKrceS 
by  the-  spiritual  authority  alone,  because  they  touch  th6 
rights  of  the  civil  power,  tm  well  as  the  rights  of  the  spiritiM. 
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It  is  easy  to  cry  out  against  the  state,  but  it  is  the  aim  of  all 
good  Catholics  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  powers,  and  we  should  not  accuse  the  civil 
power  of  usurping  the  prerogatives  of  the  spiritual,  unless 
such  be  actually  the  case,  or  claim  as  the  prerogatives  of 
the  spiritual  power,  what  the  Church  has  not  defined  to  be 
such,  or  what  are  only  concessions  in  other  times  and  countries 
of  secular  society. 

Education,  too,  is  a  mixed  question,  partly  spiritual,  partly 
secular.  Of  the  religious  education,  teaching  theCatediism,&c., 
the  spiritual  society  has  supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
It  has  the  unquestionable  right  of  forbidding  parents  to 
send  their  "children  to  schools  which  it,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  judges  to  be  dangerous  to  Catholic  faith  and 
morals.  The  Church  has  also  the  unquestionable  right 
of  founding,  sustaining,  and  managing,  in  her  own  wsy, 
schools  for  the  education  of  persons  intended  for  orders, 
or  to  enter  the  spiritual  society,  and  fill  spiritual  offices. 
But  beyond  this,  education  is  secular,  and  an  affair  of  secular 
society.  For  these  fifteen  years  we  have  been  told,  over 
and  over  again,  in  the  war  against  the  public  schools,  state 
schools,  as  they  are  improperly  called,  that  education  is 
the  right  of  the  parent.  Is  this  so,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is  so, 
then  parents  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  character  of 
the  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  have  some  voice  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  to  which  they  are  required  by  their 
spiritual  chiefs  to  send  their  children.  We  are  expected  to 
send  our  children  to  Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  and  we 
lose  something  of  our  Catholic  standing  if  we  send  them  to 
schools  and  colleges  under  the  control  of  non-Catholics.  I 
should  give  a  great  scandal  to  many  good  Catholics  were  I 
to  send  my  son  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  or  Princeton 
College.  Our  Catholic  colleges  are  all  under  the  control 
of  spiritual  persons,  secular  priests,  or  religious  orders  or 
eongr^ations,  in  -which  a  layman  has  and  can  have  no 
authority.  How,  then,  are  parents,  who  form  a  notable  part 
of  lay  society,  to  preserve  their  acknowledged  right  of 
education  ?     How  but  by  public  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
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these  same  colleges  ?  Why,  then,  the  outcry  against  W.  J.  B., 
a  Catholic,  a  priest,  and  a  professor  in  a  Catholic  seminary, 
for  writing,  and  ourselves  for  publishing,  the  article  on 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Catholic  Colleges  ? 

We  Catholics,  notwithstanding  certain  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  do  not  form  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  bound 
to  laud  everything  said  or  done  by  Catholics,  and  maintain 
through  thick  and  thin  that  it  is  always  just  and  holy.  We 
yield  to  no  man  in  our  reverence  for  the  clergy,  in  our  vene- 
ration for  spiritual  persons,  or  our  admiration  for  the  various 
orders  and  congregations  of  religion,  who  are  doing  so  much 
for  the  Catholic  cause ;  but  we  deny  that  everything  that 
is  done  by  priests  and  religious,  even  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Ordinary,  is  sacred  and  privileged,  and  is  in  no  case, 
and  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
public  criticism.  Our  colleges,  for  general  learning  and 
science,  by  whomsoever  founded,  managed,  or  patronized, 
are  secular,  not  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  are  as  open 
as  any  other  secular  institutions  to  the  remarks  of  the  pub- 
licist; and  the  saddest  thing  for  them  that  could  happen, 
would  be  to  have  it  understood  that  they  oppose .  the  public 
discussion  of  their  merits.  It  would  at  once  breed  the 
suspicion  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light,  that  they  have 
something  that  it  is  necessary  to  cover  up  and  keep,  from  the 
public  eye ;  which,  we  need  not  say,  would  do  them  a  thou- 
sand times  more  harm  than  the  most  unfriendly  and  unjust 
criticism  could  do  them. 

We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  merits  of  our  col- 
leges, for  we  have  said  heretofore  all  we  judge  necessary  for 
us  to  say.  Our  collaborateur  is  free  in  our  pages  to  develop 
and  defend  his  views,  and  those  who  disagree  with  him  are 
equaly  free  to  reply  to  him.  The  controversy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  professors  themselves,  and  we  leave  them  to  fight  it  out. 
Our  colleges,  we  are  aware,  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Catholic  community,  and  we  have  never  yet  met  a  Catholic 
parent,  who  had  sent  a  son  to  them,  that  expressed  himself 
fully  satisfied  with  them.  We  are  persuaded,  too,  that  they 
might  be  much  better  than  they  are.     But  we  wish,  for  our 
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own  sake,  to  say  that  we  do  not  lay  the  prkucipal  fault  on  the 
college  faculties,  the  priests,  or  rdigious,  who  control  .thenti* 
We  must  be  just  to  the  learned  and  noble-minded  nien  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  important,  but  often  irksome  and 
thankless  task  of  education,  and  we  must  consider  the  circum*- 
stances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  the  means  and 
materials  they  have  bad  to  work  with.  We  must  not  treat 
them  as  the  Egyptian  task-masters  treated  the  Hebtewa^iflfld 
insist  on  their  making  their  full  taie  of  brick  without  atrawi 
M*ost  of  our  colleges  are  of  very  recent  Origib,  lione'^Af 
them  are  endowed,  all  of  tbeoi  are  poor,  nnd  we  have 
asked  them  to  be  Primary  Schools,  Grammar  Schools^  Hi^h 
Sdiools,  Colleges,  Universitiesj  and  to  send  6ut  thdr  pApils 
iHtlif' i  ffni^h^  ttniversTty  education  at  the  average^ a^  nf 
Eighteen:  Having  demanded  an  impossibility,  w^tuftt  roMd 
fi(nd  berate  them  because  they  have  not  done  it  I .  This  wiU 
not  do.  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  honorable,  it  is  not  just.  The 
colleges,  and  even  the  conventual  schools,  though  truly  enough 
described  by  our  collaborator,  have  done  all  that  under  the 
circumstances  they  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do,  and 
it  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  priests,  Fathers,  and  Siaters, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  labor  of  instructing  our 
children,  to  acknowledge  it.  ' 

Still,  we  are  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  oar 
colleges  and  conventual  schools  as  any  one  is  or  need  be.  But 
where  is  the  fault  ?  The  fault,  not  a  moral  fault,  is  chirfy 
in  the  Catholic  community  as  we  find  it  in  this  country,  a 
community  not  formed,  but  simply  undergoing  the  process 
of  fbmiatibn,  cofiftposed  of  heterogenous  elemtots,  having 
Jabthing' in  commoti  but  their  human'  nature  and' their 
Cathbli6  faith,  and  in  addition  mixed  up  with  and  affected 
more  or  less  by  an  older  and  more  fally  formed  noi^ 
CathoHc  community.  The  mass  of  CathoHc  parents,  in  this 
country,  have  had  no  thorough  education  themselves;  matiy 
of  them  are  illiterate^  began  life  poor,  have  acquired  meMs 
by  their  hard  labor,  or  have  become  rich  by  trade  or'qieou-* 
lation,  and  have  been  unable,  because  incompetent,  to  give 
their  children  a  proper  home    education.     Their  children. 
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t^a  gr^t  extent,  are  seat  to  the  college  unformed,  or  in.  need 

of  being  re-formed.     Here  is  the  first  great   difficulty  our 

caolleges  have  had  to  encounter  and  overcome.  ■  They  have  not 

had  the  pieic  of  the  children  of  a  whole  community,  the  elite 

of  .the  children  of  an  old,  well-formed,  and,  apc»  the  whole^ 

a  bigUy  cultivated  comtQunity*     The  children  were  bright 

enciugh,  •  with    capacity   enough,   natural  dispositions  ^gf^ 

Mougb,  but  they  had  not  much  of  the  prev^us  training,  which 

fi^s>  the^  for  the  band  of  tbe  pfofessor^  had  not  had  thar  literary 

tastes  developed,  and  an  etnulaiion  tot  learning  and  scienoe 

excited  in  them  by  the  >  tastes,  babita,  associations,  andpurauils 
of  their  parepts., .  ,•    /  ,      .  .    • 

.1  A{any  p(u*eiat^  have  not  had  learqipg  ^enough  tbems^vye^i^ 

to  kjQiow  that  their  cbild^reQi.were  recejvipg  only  a  supertipii^ 

educations  9nd  a  gtill. .larger,  number  have  been  unable,  oi^ 

tlnwilling,  to  keep  their  children  long  enough  at  college  t9 

acquire  a  thorough   classical  or  liberal  education.      Th^, 

the  college,  has.  been,  required  to  take  all,  of  all  ages  n^c} 

classes,  teach  every  thing  in  the  shortest  possible  space,  pf 

time.     All  had  to  be  recjdved  and  huddled  together ;  ^W^ 

dreo,  youths,  and  young  men^  a  heterogeneous  mass,  imposr 

sible  to  amalgamate,  or  to  form  into  a  body  with  a  proper 

esprit  de  corps,  and  able  to  educa^te,  to  a  great  extent,  ope 

aootberi  within  the  time  allotted   to  their  stay  at   college. 

Every  thing  was  thrown  upon  the  professor  and  the  prefect, 

and   what  better  than  we  have  had  was  to  be  expected^ 

Undoubtedly^  th^    results    are    unsatisfactory,    for    we  ai^ 

beooming, conscious   of   the    ability    to    realize    soo^ett^iog 

bi^tter^    3Mt  wjith  whom  restS:  the  remedy?    ^Tp.  dputft,  jtp 

a  certain  exte9.t,  wAtb  the  colleges  themselves;  but  chiefly 

with  the  Catholic  public*    There  should  be  a  separation  qf 

th^  primary  school  from  the  grammar  school,  of  the  g^am- 

mtT:  school  from    the    high    school    or    academy^  and  the 

academy  fnom  the  pqlle^,  as  also  ultimately  the  coUegafrpm 

ilmiimmi^xeiJt,y,£    They   should   never^  be  all   combined  in 

the  same  institution,  or  under  the  same  roof,  if  possible  to 

do  otherwise.      None  should  enter  college  under  a  certain 

age^  or  without  sustaining  an  examination  in  certain  specifie(^ 
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preparatory  studies.  But  the  colleges  cannot  effect  these 
changes  unless  sustained  in  making  them  by  the  Catholic 
public;  and  how  are  the  Catholic  public  to  be  brought  to 
sustain  them,  made  to  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of  doing  it  P 

It  can  be  only  by  public  discussion  of  the  various  questions 
involved.  The  college  faculties,  aided  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy^  cannot  make  the  colleges  what  they  would  have  them, 
without  the  people ;  and  they  can  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  only  by  drawing  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press.  One  of  our  Most 
Reverend  Archbishops  insisted,  some  years  ago,  that  we  should 
take  up,  and  discuss  in  our  pages,  the.  question  of  Catholic 
schools.  We  urged,  in  reply,  that  we  were  laymen,  and  did 
not  think  it  our  business.  The  bishops  and  clergy  had  taken 
it  up,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  intervene.  He  over- 
ruled us,  said  it  was  our  business  as  a  Catholic  publicist,  and 
it  was  necessary  also  to  wake  up  the  people  to  its  importance 
and  draw  their  attention  to  the  subject.  We  further  urged 
that  our  views  of  the  question  might  be,  and  probably  were, 
different  from  his  own  and  those  of  several  other  prelates.  That, 
he  insisted,  was  no  objection ;  as  it  was  a  great  and  vital 
question  on  which  the  people  i-equired  to  be  instructed,  we  had 
no  right  to  remain  silent.  No  doubt,  the  same  illustrious 
prelate  has  disapproved  of  many  of  the  views  we  have  put 
forth  since,  and  at  times  he  has  certainly  lashed  us  severely  for 
them ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  objected  to  the> 
discussion  itself.  The  reason  assigned  for  it  was  a  good  and 
valid  reason.  We  do  not  urge  the  discussion  of  the  college 
question  in  any  unfriendly  spirit  to  any  of  our  colleges.-  We 
wish  ourselves  to  be  fair  and  just  towards  them,  as  our  feelings 
are  certainly  friendly,  and  wish  our  collaborators  to  be  the 
same.  But  even  a  little  sharpness^  now  and  then  a  one-sided 
or  incomplete  statement,  may  do  less  harm  than  good.  It  i» 
necessary,  sometimes,  to  stick  a  man  with  a  pin,  or  to  give 
him  a  round  shake,  to  wake  him  up,  and  compel  him  to  collect 
and  use  his  faculties.  Our  college  professors  are  men,  and  may 
sometimes  fall  into  routine,  and  become  a  little  dull.  The 
Catholic  public,  also,  need  to  be  made  to  understand  on  what 
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coDditiottSy  and  on  what  conditions  only,  they  can  have  proper 
schools  and  colleges  for  Catholic  children  and  youth.  The 
colleges,  themselves,  need  behind  them  a  sound  and  healthy 
public  opinion,  and  only  on  that  condition  can  they  do 
effectually  their  work. 

Our  re^iders  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  has  been 
our  purpose  in  this  article.  We  have  aimed  to  show  that 
the  high-toned  Papal  doctrines,  the  strong  assertions  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  as  representing  the  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  order,  which  they  find  in  our  pages,  and  which, 
we  trust,  they  always  will  find,  do  not  absorb  the  temporal 
in  the  spiritual,  and  deny  all  rights  to  the  secular,  or  assert 
the  exclusive  right  of  spiritual  persons  in  all  things.  We 
have  heretofore  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  order. 
We  have  wished,  in  this  article,  to  vindicate  the  right  of 
lay  society  and  laymen,  and  to  set  an  example  of  their  free 
use  and  application..  We  have  wished,  also,  to  provoke, 
thought  and  free  discussion  within  what  we  suppose  to  be  the 
sphere  of  free  opinion,  on  the  greatest,  the  most  exciting, 
and  the  most  delicate  topics  now  before  the  Catholic  public. 
That  we  have  gone  to  our  limits,  is  possible ;  but  we  hope 
we  have  not  really  overleaped  them.  We  have  for  years 
fought  the  battles  of  authority,  and  at  times  have  gone 
farther,  as  many  Catholics  have  believed,  than  we  should, 
because  we  believed  it  necessary  to  its  full  and  just  vindi- 
cation, and  because  we  found  it  everywhere  resisted  or 
decried.  We  have  this  once  done  the  same  for  liberty, 
for  the  temporal  order,  because,  as  regards  ourselves,  we 
would  not  have  it  supposed  that  we  forget  the  rights  of 
the  temporal  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  spiritual,  but 
chiefly  because  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  spiritual, 
itself,  require  that  there  should,  in  our  times,  be  a  full 
and  unreserved  recognition  and  assertion  of  the  rights  the 
Church  leaves  to  laymen  and  lay  society,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  who  could  more  safely  do  it.  If  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  this  direction,  it  is  through  error  of  judgment, 
not  through  an  irreverent,  unbelieving,  or  insubordinate 
spirit. 
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We. live  in  times  when  nearly  all  the  cjd  political  and 
social  arraDgements  are  broken,  or  are  breaking  up,  amd 
throughout  the  world  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Church  is 
destined  to  lose  all  the  rights  slie  acquired  from  secular 
society,  and  be  thrown  back  on  her  nak^d  rights  and  re- 
sources, as  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  There 
is  no  longer  a  diristendom ;  and  the  Church  can  no  longer 
expect  anything  from  civil  society,  but  the  hbii^  legal  pfid>« 
tecdon  she  enjoys  here  in  oommoa  with  the  aects.  We  redpeeC; 
those  Catholics  who  live  in  their  nacmoriesy  and'  stmggfo 
bravely  and  heroically  hgamst  ^hat  we  bdieve  oto  not 'be 
suoceasfully  resisted*  Perhaps  we  aympathke' heartily  irith 
them,  and  regret  as  deeply 'as  they  the  ohaagea  whibh  have 
taken  cxr  are  taking  place;  butt  we  oan  never %'war,  with 
ccMirag^  or  dnergy^  against  the  inevitable,  Dr  wJiat^seoiia  to 
us  the  inevitable,  and  when  we  see  -ibe  inevitable  coming,  wt' 
look  round  to  see  what  we  can  retain,  and  what  must  be 
surrendered,  and  we  try  to  prepare  in  tlie  best  way  we  can  for 
it.  Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  all  over  with  the  victories 
of  the  Church,  or  that  we  are  not  to  hope  for  her  in  the 
future,  days  as  bright  and  conquests  as  glorious  as  any  in  the 
past. .  .  The  Popes  made  more  conqoests  to  Christ  before  they* 
were  temporal  sovereigns,  than  being  temporal  sovereigns  they 
have  retained.  We  Americans  have  one  advantage  over  our 
European  brethren  ;  we  have  long  since  occupied  the  ground 
towards  which  they  are  tending,  and,  4)een  loosened  from  the 
old  customs,  •  and  usages^  bandages,  and  swathing  clothes^ 
they  are  now  baring  rudely  tcmi  from  them,  and  we  see 
and  know  that  it  is  possible  to  live  without  theui,  to /live 
as  free  men,  and  yet  to  love  our  religion  and  dl)eyioutt 
Church.  All  Europe  is.  tending,  not  to  democracy,  but  U>' 
the  genuine  AmericaB  system,  and  the  Church  in  i  the  Old ^ 
World  will,  before  long,  be  f^oed  on  the  same  footing  ahe* 
is  with  us.  We  believe  the  change  neoessarily  involves  many 
evils  while  it  is  going  on,  but  when  once  effected  and 
acquiesced  in,  will  be  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  both  to 
the  spiritual  spciety  and  to  the'lay  society.  We  do  not  struggle 
against  that  change,  we  seek  rather  to  prepare  for  it. 
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Art.  IV. — Our  Future  Clergy ; — an  Inquiry. into  Vocations 
to  the  Priesthood  in  the  United  States. 

Thbbb  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  vooa* 
tioDs  to  the  priesthood  in  the  United  States*  .  One  is,  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  it,  and  let  it  take  care  of  itself ;  the 
oftber  }s»  to  encourage  such'  ^ecations  and  inerease  their 
number,  if '  it  is  in  dbr  power  to  do  so.  We  Catholtca  hftve 
att.easy  w^y  of  leaving  the  itita«sts  of  our  Church  to  the 
care*  of  Providenee.  Bat  we  ^should  not  forget  the  wisdom 
of  the  oM  adage:*  ^^Help  thysdf,  and  God  will  help  thee^^ 
and  really  the  stirring  events  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
go  &r  to  make  us  believe,  that  to  very  many  wdl-meaning 
friendis  of  cigiit  it  nsay  be  said  with  equal  truth  :  '^^  If  you 
do  not  help  yourselves  God  will  not  help  you.^  We  think 
that  there  is  nxim  for  much  to  be  done,  and  that  something 
can  be  dcme  in  reference  to  our  subject,  although  we  hardly 
liope  just  now  to  accomplish  mere  than  throw  some  light 
upon  the  matter,  and  place  it  fairly  before  our  readers. 
Still)  we  shall  ofier  nothing  new.  The  want  implied  in  this 
discussion  is  the  constant  theme  of  conversation  among  priests 
and  laymen  all  over  the  country ;  the  remedies  we  propose 
are  recommended  by  the  most  venerable  authoritiesiKof  the 
Church. 

The  soil  of  this  great  republic  has  not  certainly  been 
prolific  in  ecclesiastics  up  to  the  present  time.  In  last  year's 
Catholic  Almanac,  where  the  alphabetical  •  list  of  the  clergy 
is  given,  we  find  the  names  of  forty-eight  bishops,  two  mitred 
abbots^  and  the  names  of  priests  cover  forty-three  pages. 
Of  the  prelates,  twelve,  we  are  informed,  are  natives  of  the 
ebuntry,  tlurty^x  (or,  counting  the  abbots,  thirty-eight)  of 
fpmgn  birth.  The  seven  archbishops  are  by  birth  foreigners 
without  exception.  Of  the  priests,  we  should  suppose, 
Ify  taking  a  page  here  and  there  at  random  as  a  guide, 
that  scarcely  fifteen  out  of  every  hundred  were  born  in  this 
country. 

To  explain  this   extraordinary  condition   of  things,  it   is 
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sometimes  said  that  there  are  no  vocations  among  the 
youth  of  this  country.  But  if  such  be  the  case,  the  fact 
adduced  as  an  explanation  is  rather  more  strange  than  the 
fact  sought  to  be  explained.  No  vocations!  There  must 
be  vocations  to  the  priesthood  wherever  there  are  vocations 
to  the  faith.  The  Apostles  were  commissioned  not  only 
to  plant  the  faith,  but  to  provide  all  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  make  it  grow,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the 
first  provisions  they  made  for  that  purpose,  was  to  ordain 
priests  wherever  they  formed  a  Christian  community.  The 
A4x>s.Ues  and  their  contemporaries  never  preached  the  evan- 
gelical law  to  a  people  without  making  known  to  them  at 
the  same  time  by  word  and  example,  the  evangdical  coud-> 
sels.  Where  they  proclaimed  the  law  of  Christ  as  obli- 
gatory for  all,  they  proclaimed  also  the  counsels  of  Christ 
as  possible  for  some, — nay,  for  many.  Where  a  call  waa 
thus  made,  there  was  always  grace  given  to  follow  it.  Can 
we  suppose  that  the  divine  economy  would  include  a 
people  in  the  call  to  perfection,  and  exclude  them  from 
that  to  the  ministry  ?  The  inference  is  drawn  merely  froin 
analogy.  Granted ;  but  it  is  an  argument  a  majori  €ui 
mintes^  from  a  greater  mercy  to  a  less,  the  greater  being  not 
indispensable  to  eternal  salvation,  and  the  less  being  in 
God^s  4»rdinary  providence  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  faith. 

The  Church  is  universal,  and  must  be  able  to  supply  the 
spiritual  wants  of  every  country,  and  to  make  its  people 
a  Christian  people.  If  we  have  hit  at  last  upon  the  half 
of  a  whole  continent,  of  which  it  can  be  said  with  truths 
that  it  is  unable  or  unfit  to  supply  material  for  carrying 
on  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  what  becomes  of  her  univer- 
sality ?  In  point  of  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  history  fur^^ 
nishes  the  name  of  a  nation  in  which  the  faith  was  fairly 
established  and  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  unless  by  the 
aid  of  a  native  clergy,  witli  the  single  exception  of  Ji^n. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  results  of  so  unwonted  a  policy 
in  that  unhappy  country.  When  the  storm  of  persecution 
arose,  it  swept  every  vestige  of  Christianity  out  of  the  length 
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and  breadth  of  the  land  only  seventy-five  years  after  it  had 
been  established  there  by  the  greatest  missionary  of  modem 
times,  the  wonder-worker  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  accompanied 
by  an  army  of  heroes  and  martyrs.  It  was  said  that  the 
Japanese  were  "  not  fit  to  be  priests,''  that  they  were  frivolous 
and  worldly.  Frivolous  and  worldly  as  they  were,  when 
the  day  of  persecution  came,  hastened  by  the  quarrels  and 
dissensions  of  the  foreign  tradesmen,  and  the  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  customs  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  missionaries,  the  Japanese  Christains  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  faith  amid  torments  unequalled  in  the  days 
of  Nero^  Decius,  and  Dioclesian.  We  cannot  consent  to 
throw  the  blame  of  our  condition  on  Divine  Providence 
by  saying  that  there  are  no  vocations  to  the  priesthood 
among  our  youth.  We  will  believe  that  he  sends  us  the 
call,  but  that  we  either  do  not  hear  it,  or  hearing,  we  do  not 
follow  it. 

If  there  were  any  radical  or  incorrigible  defect  in  the 
youth  of  this  land  unfitting  them  for  the  priestly  life,  there 
would  be  no  use  in  ofiering  remedies  for  the  evil.  But  we 
cannot  admit  any  great  inferiority  in  our  natural  conditions, 
or  any  very  great  di£Perence,  in  fact,  without  being  wanting 
in  respect  to  our  ancestry.  We  are  the  children,  or  grand- 
children, of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Irishmen,  and  Germans. 
These  nations  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  all  the  most 
exalted  requirements  of  the  priestly  ofiice,  and  to  the  dis- 
cbarge of  aJl  priestly  functions. 

In  worldly  matters,  we  have  confessedly  neither  degene- 
rated nor  altered  much  from  our  fathers.  Can  it  be  that 
tlie  conditions  of  faith  and  holiness  alone  have  died  out  in 
one  or  two  generations,  and  while  man's  physical  stamina 
have  stood  successfully  the  test  of  new-world  life,  and  have 
been,  in  some  instances  at  least,  improved  by  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  trial,  shall  it  be  said  that  Grace  alone  has  been 
unable  to  recognize  in  American  nature,  a  fitting  ground- 
work for  her  ennobling  influences?  Absit!  away  with  so 
irreverent  a  supposition  !  The  vocations,  no  doubt,  exist, 
and  the  soil  is  not  unfit  for  their  taking  root  and  thriving. 
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The  difBculty^  tbed,  must  be  in  ihe  aCtmospbere,  io  the  cam 
ditions  of  American  social  life,  which  prevent  the  call  from 
reaching  the  candidate,  or  tbe  candidate  from  foUoJiring 
the  eall  when  it  has  reached  hiiDb  This  we  believe  to  be 
really  the  case,  at  least,  where  tbe  candidate  h  not  encoiH 
raged  at  a  very  early  age  to  turn  his  steps  towards  the 
sanctuary.  ^         .♦•  j/ 

'  Tbere  is  in  this  country  af  oim  nty  beyhood,  but  ^ioly 
infiincy  and  yoting  gentlematihood,  or,  at  Jeast^nhe  intervbL 
between  these  two  last  is  f>f  very  brief  duratioB.  .Our 
climate,  habits^  manner  of  life^  leivil  indqiendeviee^  <ia«id 
Uiiiversfd  .ed^ucatioQ  mature  ihe^boy  raqpidXy  ioto^th^  maitr 
Parents  tell  -m  that' the  young  ones  kaofw  .move  iherd  whea 
tbey  are  ten  years  «ld^  Ibaa  in  th^'oUl  -country  when  ftbej 
are  five^nd-twepty^  The  fruilt  being  precociously  groHn^ 
18  gathered  from  the  t«^  before  it  is  ripe^  In  other  words, 
society  takes  up  a  clever  boy  and  finds  him  employ^iEient 
at  ( once,  and  remunerative  employment  too,  efsployment, 
moreover,  that  promises  to  grow  more  impoutani  and  pay 
better  every  year.  A  oaiteful  obs^ver  in  New  York /and 
elsewhere  is  surprised  at  witnessing  the  aaoouot  of  im^ 
pprtant  business  transacted  by  youths  thatv  'in  Euriip^^ 
ivould  hardly  leave  their  mother^s  side.  Boy^  eoUect  ixn^ 
mensd  sums  of  money  for  large  houses;  boya  transact. the 
affairs  of  heavy  firms  at  the  custom4iouse,  the  post-office^  and 
the  bank ;  boys  'do  the  brokeringand  the  changing  of  moneys 
and  the  copying  and  filing  of  valuable  papers  in  wboleaale 
miercaQtile  opncems,  lawyers^  ofiic^sy  and' even iur the Mom$  of 
p,^blik<;f  f^ipctipi^ries,  the  coiintiogrhou^es.  of.povreisful  boB9H 
pfiU}ifi^,iind  in  apd  aroiic^  coart^  of  .justice.  HuiidnBds>;o£ 
ihoMsandB.  of  dcdlars  aee  c(Hifided  every  day  to  tbe  band$  of 
beardless  youths,  and  ap  enormous  amount  of  work^^n^uiring 
difiicmtion,  judgmienty  apd  experience,  is  done  by .  them  ihi 
evfflty  ^  4$|iartoent ;  of  .^  public  and  private  business^  I>  f  aa 
amopg^the  rainks  of^hfisekeen  and  pirecocioualads  thAt  tbe 
candidate^  for  €b«  priefiUbood*  must  be  looked  Jbr,  if  we  lai^ 
ever  to  have  a  native  clergy.  The .  world  offers  them  ready 
employment,  and   generous  compensation,  their  families  are 
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perhaps  poor  and  need  their  support,  indinatioii  urges  them 
to  hasten  on  and  join  their  comrades  who  arer  alreaklj  in 
the  thick  of  the  eliciting  scramble  fen*,  distinction  ami  gold. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  thoughts  of  a  vocation  to  the 
priesthobd  should  be  very  soon  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  bustle  and  distraction  ? 

Moreover,  our  position,  until  very  recently,  has  been 
sildi,  that  the  bishops  aaid  clei«gy'  have  had:  barely  ntime«  to 
administer  the-  Saciameots  to  the  army  of  Catholics  coming 
yelrly,  daily,  and  hourly  from  the  eastward,  and  landing 
tpon  eur  shores  in  a  condition,  poor  souls!  to  n^  all,' and 
HK^re  than  all  our  eare  and  sympathy  for  themselves  aiid 
their  helpless  families.  Where  there  were  early  marlts  6t 
a  vocaftiot),  the  chosen  Samuel  could  rarely  find  among  us 
a' Hell  who  had  the  leisure  to  ci!iltlvate  liis  pupil  mider  the 
sl^dow  of  the  temple,  and  explain  patiently  td'  him  th<^  first 
outspeakings  of  the  voice  of  God.  Our  little  clerical  army 
has  been  recruited  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  preference 
being  generally  given  to  the  candidate  who  was  most  nearly 
ready  for  buckling  on  priestly  armour,  and  going  forth  to 
spiritual  combat.  Seminaries  for  young  children  who  might 
be  trained  for  the  sanctuary,  there  were  none.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since,  a  little  seminary  for  boys  manifesting  signs  of 
a  vocation,  was  opened  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  in  the  diocese  of 
Baltimore,  and  it  has  been,  until  quite  lately,  the  only  insti- 
tution of  the  kind,  we  believe,  on  the  whole  American 
Continent. 

We  have  not,  then,  up  to  the  present  time,  received  any 
ndtable  additions  to  the  ranks  o(  the  clergy  from  the  normal 
and  lecognieed  source  of  its  increase,  namely,  children 
prepared  from  tender  years  for  entering  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  Yet  we  think  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that  such  early 
training  is  the  oitly  practicable  means  within-  our  reach  for 
supplying  an  adequate  number  of  the  kind  of  clergymeh 
are  need  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  strict 
and  sacred  duty  to  provide  this  early  ecclesiastical  training 
for  the  different  dioceses  of  the  country,  if  it  is  in  our  power 
•to  do  so. 
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First,  then,  we  affirm  that  it  is  the  only  feasible  plan  for 
recruiting  our  clerical  army.  The  colleges  of  the  country 
may  here  and  there  fiimish  a  grown  young  man  ready  to 
enter  a  theological  seminary.  These  instances,  however,  wte 
rare^  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain  source  of  supply, 
unless  where  the  young  men  in  question  entered  the 
college  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  the  priesthood.  We 
have  convarts  from  among  the  ministers  of  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, who  are  now  excellent  and  laborious  priests,  but 
the  number  of  similar  converts  who  can  become  priests  has 
been,  and  will :  be  always  very  limited  for  obvious  reasons. 
As  to  supplying  our  wants  for  the  future  from  Europe, 
it  cannot  be  done,  and  it  would  not  be  a  desirable  arrange- 
ment, even  if  it  could  be  done.  We  say  boldly,  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  and  in  speaking  so,  we  quote  the  language 
of  many  of  our  archbishops  and  bishops  in  their  pastorals 
upon  the  recently  established  American  College  at  Borne. 
In  saying  that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  desirable  any 
longer,  we  repeat  the  opinion  of  every  sensible  man  in  the 
country,  lay  or  clerical,  whom  we  have  heard  converse 
upon  the  subject. 

The  reasons  that  justify  this  opinion,  which  may  well  be 
called  the  universally  received  opinion  of  the  country  on 
the  subject,  become  apparent  and  convinoing  on  the  slightest 
examination  of  their  merits.  The  mission  of  the  priest- 
hood in  America  is  twofold,  namely,  to  preserve  the  iaith 
among  those  who  are  Catholics,  and  to  dispel  prejudice 
among  those  who  are  not,  leading  them  cw,  with  Ood'*s 
grace,  in  the  direction  of  the  CathoUc  Church.  Now  it  has 
always  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  Church  to  ordain  and 
send  on  her  missions  those  whose  personal  qualifications 
best  adapted  them  for  the  particular  kind  of  work  to 'be 
done.  A  knowledge  of  medicine  was  no  very  desSrahle 
acquisition  to  a  priest  in  .Dublin  or  Edinburgh,  but  a  very 
great  recommendation  indeed  for  the  South  Sea  Idands. 
The  fact  of  a  man  being  a  good  botanist  might  recommend 
him  for  the  Chinese  mission,  but  would  not  help  him  par- 
ticularly among   the  Bedouins,  or  the  wandering  tribes  of 
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the  African  desert*  Francis  of .  Assisium,  M^th  a  beggar's 
serge  around  him,  and  his  loins  girt  with  a  rope,  preached 
the  Gospel  successfully  to  the  haughty  barons  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  Francis  Xavier,  clad  in  silk,  and  surrounded 
by  servants  and  guards,  announced  it  with  equally  good 
results  to  the  Kings  of  Bungo  and  Travancore.  Clergymen 
from  Germany  and  Ireland  have  been  the  saviours,  under 
God's  providence,  of  their  countrymen,  emigrants  to  the 
labor  markets  and  the  free  homes  of  this  New  World.  Their 
experience,  habits,  relations,  manners  and  customs,  and 
even  their  personal  qualities  and  peculiarities  fitted  them 
for  instructing,  cheering,  and  advising  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  shared  the  joys  of  fatherland,  and  with 
whom  they  now  divided  the  sorrows  and  privations  of  exile. 
But  the  children  of  their  people  have  different  wants,  aspira- 
tions, and  purposes  from  those  of  their  fathers.  They  are 
to  be  reached  by  means  of  qualities  of  character  and  manner 
which  a  foreigner  acquires  with  difficulty,  and  only  par- 
tially, even  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  The  very 
traits  and  peculiarities  that  endear  the  priest  to  the  risen, 
will  estrange  him  from  the  rising  generation.  We  have 
heard  it  said  by  men  worthy  of  respect,  that  if  the  German 
parishes  in  this  country  lose  their  language,  they  will  certainly 
lose  their  faith.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  good-bye  to  the 
faith  of  most  of  their  children,  and  all  their  grandchildren, 
for  few  of  their  children,  and  none  of  their  grandchildren 
can  be  forced  to  un-Americanize  and  isolate  themselves 
m  the  use  of  a  language  which  is  to  them  foreign,  and  must 
necessarily  become  every  day  more  unsympathetic  if  not 
repulsive. 

A  foreign  priesthood  will  undoubtedly  have  influence  on 
the  American  Protestant  population  of  the  country.  Every 
good  priest  knows  this  from  his  own  experience,  no  matter 
what  country  he  may  have  come  from.  £very  good  mis- 
sionary has  received  into  the  Church  one  or  more,  or  many 
sincere  inquirers  after  Catholic  truth.  Still  it  requires  a 
great  effort  and  unusual  grace  on  the  part  of  an  American 
to  feel   at    home   with  a  clergyman  different    from    himself 
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not  only  in  religion  but  in  his  feelings^  interest,  inamiers, 
and  even  in  his  speech.  There  '  is,  too,  in '  such  cases,  a 
mutual  want  of  confidende  that  delays,  if  it  does  not  prevent 
altogether,  a  full  and  satisfactory  understanding  ott  both 
sides.  The  difference  between  Americans  add  Europeans 
in  most  matters  of  opinion  and  feeling  is  greater  tbati 
between  one  European  nation  and  another ;  and  yet  national 
sympathy  and  antipathy  are  powerful  engines  even  in 
Church  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  '  Need  we 
ask  whether  the  best  prelates  and  priests  'for  Ital^  wdutd  he 
some  of  the  otherwise  excellent  ecdesiastici  Of  Austrlii;'  of 
Switzerland,  or  even  of  most  Christian  France?  'Worid 
the  people  of  Catholic  Lancashire  prefer  to  k  paitor  bom  in 
their  own  neighbourhood,  a  father,  hoWever  wolihy;  ftbm  the 
south  or  west  of  Ireland?  Or  wiio  Woiild  1)fe' likely  ttt  g«t 
along  better,  in  **  the  benighted  city  of  CoA,"  itt  6ld^ 
fashioned  Connaught,  or  among'  thfe  tdniittti^  fiittsr  afid 
vales  of  the  kingdom  of  Kerry,  *k  Stotiimiih  wilh  'kU  Ms 
north-country  accent  and  queer  ways  about  him,  or  a  g^iii^ifeiie 
Irishman,  native  and  to  the  manner  born  ?  ^hfe^  gireat  utJ^er- 
taking  of  the  Irish  University  has-been 'retarded'  fn  iti  6uc<C^M 
probably  as  mucb  as  any  thing  else  by  the  fitct'lhkta  ttreighei* 
was  appointed  its  rector,  although'  he  Was^ 'a  matt'knofWtt, 
esteemed,  and  beloved  in  both  heraisj!)heres  1*herever  *tht 
Englisb  language  is  spoken* 

There  is  a  kind  of  freemasonry  among  Americans  tbift 
enables  them  to  get  along  witb  one"  anoth^,  and- cinder- 
stand  each  other  s  motives,  tliat  dbes  ti6t  ekist  bcN^ieei^'  ati 
American  and  a  foreigner. '  No  telling  imprefe^ion  'in  fafW^ 
of  the  Church  can  be  made  on  the  Am6ri6att 'people,  tmlfefes 
by  an  American  jpriesthood.  That  this  is  the  f act  ife  ndbddy^i 
fault  that  we  know  of,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  thiiigs  aiid 
cannot  be  helped.  It  is  not  precisely  the  birtbplaee  that 
makes  the  difference,  but  it  is  the  fortnation  of  a  mans 
character,  manner  and  mode  of  thinking,  and  acting,  and 
speaking,  that  enhances  or  diminishes  his  usefulness.  We 
have  no  thought  of  placing  these  distinctions  upon  any 
national  superiority  supposed  to  exist  oh  one  side  or  the  other. 
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AU  we  require  h  that  the  maiii  body  of  the  priestbood  shall 
be  taken  from  the  people  who  belong  here,  and  be  American 
itt  trainii^y  babits,  feelings,  and  manners.  The  appearance 
sHfid  language  of  the  priestt  should  not  remind  every  one 
tt)fit  be  is  a  strangei:»  and  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  con«- 
apder  himsdf  a  foreigner,  but  should  call  the  land  in  which 
he  lives»  and  no  other^  his  home.  God  sent  us  IJuropean, 
pi^esljs^  and  Christians  to  give  us  the  faith,  and  we  are. grateful 
for  it.  '  But  oldrworld  feuds,  and.  differences  of  nation, 
provJQcey.  and  county^  are  certainly  out  of  .place  when 
brought  up  here,  and  so  are  many  particular  observances 
and.  local  traditions,  which  ar^  not  the  faith  and  form  no 
necessaf y  part  of  it.  The  great  body  of  the,  clergy  ought 
to  fissimUate  in  their  outward  life  and  action,  ought  to  be 
uniform  in  their  discipline^  for  otherwise  their  efficiency, 
as  a  body,  will,  be  greatly  impaired.  But  this  uniformitjr 
can  never  be  obtained  unless  the  majority  of  its  members 
oeme  from,  .a  common  origin  and  receive  the  same  early 
tr4iining. 

There  is  another  objection  to  our  receiving  more  candi* 
dates  for  orders  from  Europe  than  our  own  country  can  fur- 
nish. It  is  that  the  first-rate  men  whom  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  Irish  troubles  forced  out  of  their  own  country 
and  drove  to  our  shores,  will  come  to  us  no  longer.  That 
class  of  glorious  old  priests  have  made  this  country  what  it 
1$,  but, we  cannot  hope  to  see  many  more  of  them.  Men  of 
that  stamp  cap  stay  at  home  and  will  do  so.  There  are  in- 
deed ,n)fuiy  such  njep  among  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  clergy 
a^df he  French,  clergy,  but  they  are  watched  over  with  jealous 
ey^  .even .  in^  their  .youth,  by  ^their  bishpps,  who  learn  their 
merit  and  take  good  care  not  to  let  them  come  out  to  America. 
Wjc  can  g^t  priesjL.3  who  It^ave  their  dioceses  after  ordination, 
perhaps  after  many  years^  passed  in  thf  priesthood,  and  who 
kllpw  nothing,  of  Pur  country  until  they  come  to  it  too  late 
to. mould  therxiselyes  to.  its  strange  manners  and  customs; 
or  we  can  get  students  to  whom  the  bishops  are  willing  to 
give  an  eweat.  They  do  for  us  the  best  they  can,  that  is 
to    say,   in    commercial    parlance,,  they   allow  the    cheaper 
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brands  to  be  exported  and  keep  the  prime  article  for  home 
consumption.  They  say  in  Ireland  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  raw  materia)  of  Maynooth,  Carlow,  the 
Irish  Houses  of  Rome  and  Paris,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  AH  Hallows,  on  the  other.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
AU  the  men  fitted  for  home  service  want  to  stay  at  home, 
those  only  volunteering  for  .the  foreign  brigade  who  can  do  no 
better. 

.  We  have  named  the  institution  of  All  Hallows,  because 
we  consider  it  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  founded 
and  is  conducted  by  priests  of  undoubted  piety  and  acknow- 
ledged ability.  What  necessity  existed  for  its  method  of 
supplying  priests  to  other  missionary  countries,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  As  far  as  the  missions  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  we  heartily  wish  that  it  would  adopt  as  a  general 
rule  the  system  of  the  .Roman  Propaganda,  namely,  to  insist 
upon  our  sending  from  here  the  young  men  who  after  due 
training  are  to  come  to  us  as  priests.  The  plan  of  drawing 
from  Europe  the  candidates  for  ordination,  as  All  Hallows 
now  does,  is  a  bad  plan  for  this  country.  It  does  injustice 
to  our  country  and  to  the  young  men  who  are  aeot  here. 
They  are  pious  and  devoted  to  their  holy  calling,  but  they 
have  not  been  drilled  to  the  habits  of  rafud  thought  and 
bold  resolve,  witliout  which  a  man  is  unfit  for  American  life. 
They  are  not  self*poised,  they  lack  the  quick  eye  and  ready 
hand  and  fertility  of  resource  that  are  here  indispensable  to 
successful  and  telling  action.  Thrown  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  a  keen  Yankee  populatii)n,  who  are  up  to  everything  and 
a  little  beside,  it  may  be  without  any  brother  priest  near  him 
to  whom  he  can  open  his  heart  or  apply  for  advice^  a  young 
man  of  this  description  finds  himself  altogether  out  of  place. 
He  feels  that  he  is  not  the  right  kind  of  person  to  guide  and 
elevate  bis  own  Catholic  brethren,  placed  in  conditions  to 
which  he  is  entirely  a  stranger  and  mixed  up  with  vnccm? 
genial,  it  may  be  unfriendly  uncatholic  neighbors.  He  is 
saddened  and  disheartened  beyond  the  power  of  description. 
Fiety  may  save  him  from  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of 
bis  troubles,    but    piety    will    not    supply    him    with    the 
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peculiar  kind  of  knowledge  which  his  situation  demands 
of  him.  He  has  great  responsibility  resting  on  him,  and 
he  has  not  been  trained  to  bear  it.  He  may  do  no  harm, 
but  he  is  not  the  man  to  do  the  good  that  is  required  of 
one  in  his  position.  It  is  not  in  him  to  gain  confidence  or 
esteem  either  for  himself  or  his  religion.  It  is  true  that 
time  and  the  grace  of  God  and  patient  suffering  will  im- 
prove him,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  God'^s  servant  suffers 
bitterly  in  the  meanwhile,  and  that  God's  people  and  work 
suffer  along  with  him.  He  may  be  placed  with  some  other 
good  priest,  who,  if  he  can  and  has  time,  will  get  out  of 
his  head  all  the  wrong  notions  he  has  brought  with  him 
from  abroad,  and  teacli  him  some  out-door  common  sense, 
but  much  of  this  second  course  of  education  would  be 
unnecessary  if  the  right  kind  of  seminarian  had  been 
gotten  hold  of  at  the  start,  that  is  to  say,  one  who  knew 
something  about  the  country  in  which  he  intended  to  be  a 
Mfe-Iaborer. 

TfaCTe  are  dwelling-places  of  seculars  and  regulars  on  the 
European  continent,  which  allow  themselves  to  be  turned  into 
cheap  priest  factories,  on  the  principle  that  John  or  Thomas 
is  not  fit  to  be  ordained  if  he  is  to  stay  at  home ;  but  he  will 
make  a  good  enough  priest  for  America.  This  would  be 
very  well  if  there  were  nothing  but  Indians  in  America.  But 
John  or  Thomas,  we  should  think,  is  much  more  likely  to 
make  an  ass  of  himself  before  a  sharp,  intelligent  Protestant 
community,  and  disgrace  his  character  and  religion,  than  he 
would  be  if  he  stayed  in  a  Catholic  country,  where  all  would 
respect  his  priestly  character,  however  little  they  might  think 
of  his  individual  merits. 

We  have  said,  in  the  beginning,  that  the  remedies  we  offer 
for  the  state  of  things  of  which  we  speak  are  supported  by  the 
highest  authorities  known  to  the  Church.  We  shall  seek  to 
make  good  this  assertion  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  following:  extracts  from  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.     (Sessio  xxiii. ;  Caput  xviii.) 


« 


Cnm  adolescentium  aetas  nisi  recte  instituatur,  prona  sit  ad 
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mundi  voluptates  Bequendas ;  et,  nisi  a  teneris  annis  ad  pietatem 
et  religionem  informetur,  autequam  vidorum  habitus  totos  homines 
possideat,  nunquam  perfecte  ac  sine  maximo  ac  singulari  propemo- 
dum  Dei  omnipotentis  auxilio  in  disciplina  ecclesiastica  perseveret : 
Sancta  sy nodus  statuit,  ut  singulae  cathedrales,  metropolitans 
atque  his  majores  ecclesie,  pro  modo  facultatum,  et  dicecesis 
amplitudine  certum  puerorum  ipsius  civitatis  et  dioecetiis ;  vel 
ejus  provincise  si  ibi  non  reperiantur,  numerum  in  coUegio  ad  hoc 
prope  ipsas  ecclesiaSj  vel  alio  in  loco  convenienti  ab  episcopo 
eligendo  alere,  ac  religiose  educare  ac  ecclesiasticis  disciplinis 
instituere  teneantur.  In  hoc  vero  coliegio  rec|piantur,  qui  ad 
minimum  duodecim  annos,  et  ex  legitimo  matrimoiiio  nati  sint; 
ac  legere  et  scribere  competenter  noverint ;  et  quorum  indoles,  et 
voluntas  spem  afferat,  eos  ecclesiasticis  ministeriis  perpetuo  inser- 
vituros  :  .  •  .  Quse  omnia  atque  alia  ad  banc  rem  opportuna,  et 
necessaria  episcopi  singuli  «    •    .    constituent ;   eaque  ut  semper 

observentur,   ssepius  v^sitando   operam   dabunt omniaque 

impedimenta  auferentes,  qusecumque  ad  conservandum  et  augendum 
tam  pium  et  sanctum  institutum  pertinere  videbantur,  diligenter 
curaburtt." 

The  decree  goes  on  to  give  full  powers  to  the  Bishop  to  tax 
every  institution  in  his  diocese,  if  necessarj,  for  the  support 
of  this  seminary,  even  if  such  institutions  are  exempt  from 
contributing  in  other  cases,  and  in  spite  of  all  privilege  and 

immunity  to  the  contrary It  adds,  that  in  case  the 

prelates  should  neglect  to  erect  and  preserve  the  seminary,  as 
above  described,  the  Archbishop  shall  sharply  reprimand 
them,  and  compel  them  to  forward  so  holy  a  work,  and,  that 
in  case  the  Archbishop  neglects,  he  shall  be  sharply  repri* 
manded  by  the  Provincial  Council,  and  compelled  to  do  all 
the  decree  requires. 

"Quod  si.  ...  .  Prselati  in,  hac  seiQinarii  erectione,  ^^i^iaque 
coiji^ervatione  neglig^ntes  i^ueriAt.,.  .  •  «  episcopun^  aijchiepiscopus, 
archiepiscopum.  .  ,  .  .  .  Synodus  provinciaJis  acriter  corripere, 
eosque  aid '  omnia  supradicta  cogere  debeat ;  et  ut  quamprimum 
hoc  sanctum  et  pium  opus,  ubicumque  fieri  poterit  promoveatar 
sjtudiofte.curabit."         .     ... 

'  The  decree  ends  by  giving  the  Bishops  and  Prorincittl 
Synpds  discretion  to  modify  its  provisions  so  as  to  suit  their 
country  and  their  Churches,  **  pro  regioni^  more  et  ppo  ec- 
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clesiarum  qualitate,**   provided    they   carry  out  the    idea  of 
the  seminary,  and  that  its  welfare  and  progress  are  properly 
rcared  for;-  *  .  . 

This  decree  explains  clearly  the  mind  and  desire  of  the 
Fathers  of  Trent  in  reference  to  the  education  of  youth  for 
the  ministry,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  insist  upon  it  that 
the  candidates  for  the  priesthood  shall  be  taken  from  among 
(he  people  who  are  to  (otm  their  -future  flocks:  "  Certum 
ritimerum  puerorum  ipsius  civitatis  et  dioecesis,  vel  ejus  pro- 
Vinciae  si  ibi  nou  reperiantur  alere  educare,  et  instituere,""  and 
that  the  bishops  are. obliged  to  do  it :  ^^  teneantur.'^ 
'"  Ben^ct  XIV.,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  Pontificate, 
{Eplat.  commonitorid  ad  amnes  Epi8copos\  In  fact  in  the 
first  public  document  signed  by  him  as  Pope  after  tlie  Ency- 
clical announcing  his  dection,  recommends  to  all  churches 
throughout  the  world  the  special  training  of  boys  for  the 
ministry  as  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

''  Et  quooiam  .suprfi  qvi^m  dici .  ppi^^^it,  {interest  qos,  qui  in  sortem 
Domini  vocantur,  ab  ineunte  setate  ad  pietatem,  moruraque  integ- 
ritatem',  et  ad  canonTcam  disciplinam,  veluti  novellas  plantationes 
itt'jnv6titnte'Siia,  infortnarit  cdfdi  fdtircb  vobife  esse' debet,  ut  ribi 
foti^an  nondum  instituta  fuerint  Clericoinim'SeiniAaria,  rquAm  citi»- 
s^fne  i99^itia^turi  vel  jam  instituta  ampltfi^^Qtur,  si  m^jori  Alum-* 
ponim  nupaero  pro  Eccle^i arum  cQ!;i.ditione  opus  ait,  adhibitis  in 
eum  finem  mediis,  quorum  parandorum  pote^tate  Episcopi  jam 
sunt  instruct!,  et  quibus  alia  etiara,  si  de  eorom  necessitate  edocti 
a  vobis  fctdtimtis,  additliri  eft  Nos^  Btniius'.  Eudem  vero  Collegia 
siqgillari.  vestra..  solioitiidioe  foYeantiu»:  necesse  est*  videlicet  ea 
saepe  invisendo.  singulorum  adolescentium  vitam,  indolem,  et  in 
studiis  profectum  explorando,  Magistros  idoneos,  virosque  Eccle- 
siastico  spiritu  praeditos  ad  eorum  culturam  destinando,  literarias 
ipfeoram  exerdtattories,  6iv'e  Ecclesiasticas  functiones  quandoque 
]n^d^ntia  ree^a  d^coirando,  aliqoa  derniom  Beneficia  iis,  qui  virtu- 
tom  suarum  specimen  clarius  prnestiterint,  majoremqne  laudem 
fetulerint,  conferendo,  Hujusmodi  enim  irrigationem  nrbusculis 
hisce,  duth  adolescunt,  niinistrasse  non  vos  poeniteat,  sed  vestra 
opera  laetissimum  deinde  vubis  referet  fructum  in  uberi  bonoram 
operariorum  copia.  Consueverunt  quippe  Episcopi  saepius  dolere 
inesf^flEi  qnid^in  esse  miidtaai,  op^rtuios  autem  paucos:  At  for- 
tasse  eis  quoque  dolenidum  e$set.  non  earn,  quam  debuissent,  iur 
dustriam  ipsos  adhibuis?e,  ut  opexarii ,  ad  messem  p^res,  aptique 
formariiatnr:  bohi  namque,  et  strenuT  operaru  non  nascuntur,  sed 
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fiunt;  at  autem  fiant,  ad  Episcoporum  solertiam,  iadustriamque 
maxime  pertinet." 

In  the  great  work  De  Synodo  Duecesana^  Benedict  XIV.' 
refers  to  the  letter  we  have  just  quoted,  and  says  distinctly, 
that  his  object  in  writing  it  was  to  urge  upon  all  bishops 
the  execution  of  the  Tridentine  Decree,  "  Cujus  quidem  de- 
creti  executionem  urgere  non  omisiraus  in  nostra  Epistola 
Commonitoria  ad  omnes  Episcopos.**  (De  Syn.  Diosc.y  lib.  v. 
cap.  xi.  $  iii.)  He  quotes  many  decrees  of  Councils  and 
letters  of  Popes,  to  prove  that  the  Bishops  are  obliged  to 
carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  Church. 

"Antiquse  hujusmodi  disciplinse  leges  hodierais  qiioque  tern- 
poribus  pristinam  auctoritatem  retinent :  sed  adeo  remisse  in 
earum  observantia  proceditur  ut  sua  propemodum  efficacia  destitutss 
videri  posaint,  nisi  Ecclesiarum  Praesules,  quantum  per  arduas 
rerum  ac  temporum  cirumstantias  licebit,  earum  rigorem  sustinere 

nitantur Verum  quot  adhuc  reperiuntur  dioeceses  Seminario 

carentes  ?  Quam  multa  sunt  Seminaria  in  quibus  non  omnes 
Magistri  adsunt  per  quos  futuri  Ecclesise  ministri  in  disciplinis 
institute  sue  necessariis  erudianturp  .  •  .  Quam  pauc»  sunt 
diceceses,  in  quibus  exacte  senretur  hoc  veteris  disciplinsa  caput, 
neminem  ad  ordines  admittendi,  qui  in  Seminario  educatus  non 
&erit,  quique  non  inde  recta  in  clericatum  deveniat  ? "  (De  Syn. 
Dicec.,  lib.  xi.  cap.  ii.  §  vi.) 

We  conclude  by  one  more  reference  to  this  great  Pope, 
who  tells  us,  that  should  there  be  a  diocese  too  poor  or  not 
able  to  get  up  any  kind  of  a  seminary,  it  should  be  made 
the  duty  of  some  one  to  get  together,  on  stated  occasions, 
any  youths  who  may  show  a  disposition  to  enter  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  and  to  give  them  instruction,  accustom  them 
to  frequent  the  Church  and  engage  in  exercises  of  devotion 
which  may  cultivate  and  develope  still  further  their  good 
dispositions.     (IMd.  §  xii.) 

There  are  hundreds  of  boys  in  our  large  cities  who  would 
be  delighted  to  fall  into  such  a  system  of  training  as  this. 
Why  could  not  some  of  them  be  chosen  and  prepared  for 
entrance  into  some  seminary  in  this  courttry  or  in  Europe  ? 
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The  system  prevails  among  us  of  sending  enterprising  youths 
from  thickly  peopled  districts  to  the  West  and  the  South 
to  make  a  fortune,  or  at  least  a  living.  Why  cannot  the 
poorer  missions  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner  in  place 
of  begging  for  recruits  through  the  various  secular  and 
religious  institutions  of  Europe,  which  have  been  drained 
already,  of  their  best  subjects?  No  organization  is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  this  suggestion.  Every  priest  in  a 
large  parish  has  it  in  his  power  to  encourage  some  few  to 
look  forward  towards  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  find  bishops  disposed  to  adopt  candidates  for 
the  holy  ministry  ready  and  willing  to  be  adopted  for  their 
missions.  We  mention  this  as  a  passing  reflection  on  the 
plan  proposed  by  Pope  Benedict  for  those  places  where  the 
strict  rule  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers  cannot  be  carried  out^ 
Our  bishops  have  debated  the  question  whether  it  was 
possible  or  not  to  follow  the  strict  rule  in  the  United 
States^  and  as  early  as  1833  they  urged  its  adoption  in  this 
country. 

"Episcopis  commendant  Patres  ut  omni  studio  coreat  Semi- 
naria  in  suis  Dioecesibus,  juxta  Tridentinorum  Patrum  decreta 
erigere ;  eamque  quatenus  locorum  adjuncta  patiuntur,  in  omnibus 
sequi  formam,  quam  ipsi  Tridentiai  Patres  praescribunt.  Fidelium 
autem  studium  seepius  Episcoporum  hortationibus  accendendum 
duxerunt,  ut  eleemosynam  in  opas  adeo  EcclesisB  necesarium 
liberaliter  conferant."  —  {Cone,  Provinciale  Baltimarense,  11» 
Deer,  viii.) 

The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that  boys  of  the  diocese, 
or  the  province  at  least,  shall  be  prepared  from  early 
youth  by  the  bishop  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state.  By 
the  Fathers  of  Baltimore,  it  is  recommended  that  in  the 
United  States  all  shall  be  done  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  and  they  wish  the  laity  to 
understand  that  this  education  of  young  ecclesiastics  belonging 
to  the  country,  is  a  work  of  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  :  **opu8  ecclesise  profectui  necessariura.'" 

The  Fathers  of  the  Great  Plenary  Council,  held  in  1852, 
looked  with  no  favor  on  priests  coming  to  this  country  to 
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be  (adopted  into  the  ranks  of  the  American  clergy^  atod 
deqre^  that,  none  Biich  should  be  reeeived,  unless  preceded 
by  the  letters  of  his  bishop,  and  encouraged  to  come  by  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  on  this  side  of  the  water  into  whose 
diqcese  he  wished  to  be  admitted. 


.'  \' 


','  Ne  sQc^dotes  ^vfigi  et  ig^noti  joimis.  facile  admitta&tur  ad  sacra 
munera  obeunda  cum  aoimarum  periculo,  nulumus  sac^rdotes  e^ 
Eufopa  advenientes  In  cl^rum  liostrum  cooptari,  nisi  Uteris  suorum 
Episcoporihti'prhis  misdft,  consenstith  ^iscopi  in  cujtis'dioecesim 
tr9ii^ure  d^iderant,  obtinuedat.V-^(Cojiir.*  P/ai*  Dicr,  ix.)'  ^ 

^bjs,  Cpuncily,  l^ides  placing,  restrictiona* on  the.admi^*^ 
sion  pf  foreign  priests,  returas  again  jto  the  subject  of  the 
sejninary  ipr  the  foripation  and  jjistruction  of  a  d^r^  in  this 
country,  . 

"  Constilenduin  episcopis  qui  propria  seminaria  non  hal^njt»  ut 
ccdktis  '(KVasiliis  eum'  aliis  episcopis' jusdem  Provincisei  ununi 
salfcepi  'sevimiiuia  hi  unaquaque  ProYinda  eon8k?tcnint/'^^(^!)^c. 
Plenj^piar^^y.)  ,  * 

We  cotfld  muhiply  authorities  hf|re^  and ,  quot^  larg^y/ 
fr^di'the  pastorals  of  our  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to  prov^ 
the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  spirit  at  Ij^ast,  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent^ .  a«  .fh^  only 
means  for  the  formation  of  a  clerical  body  at  all  suited  to 
the  country,  or  suAicient  for  the  wants  of  religion  in  the 
Uriited  States."  I'he  means  have  been  clearly  .pointed,  oiit«. 
What  doubt  or  fear  prevents  their  practical  adppti^n  ?  ,  ,.     .; 

Some  persons  seem  to  in^agine  that  a  youqg,  man,  having 
a  vocation"^  to  the  priesthood  is  certain,  of  a  special  protecr 
tibn  bf  Almighty  God,  and  is  in  no^ danger  of  lodi^.tbit 
:vocation,  unless  by  his  own  4elil)erate  and  malicio|^s  resistance 
to  hi  ^Olthers  again  speak  as  if,  a  vocation  ineai\t  a  r?vej^» 
tioiT  ^i^om  Heaven  without  which,  it  would  b^  rash  tp,  en^e^. 
the  ^d^siastical  state.  The  best  theologians  do  not  iittac^ 
any  such  positive  meaning  to  the  word  vQcaMon^  .  TJ^^eji;. 
say  indeed  that  no  one  should  rai^hly  enter,  the.  priestly  or  ^ 
ireiigious  state,  or  \fUbout  ascertaining  whether  it  js  the  wiU 
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of  God  or  not  that  he  should  do  so.  There  are  special  duties 
attached  to  these  states  of  Ufe  which  cannot  be  properly  dis» 
charged  without  special  graces.  There  are  certain  signs  by 
which  one  may  judge  that  it  is  prudent  or  otherwise  for 
hiui  to  expect  that  God  will  vouchsafe  to  him  these  special 
graces.  These  signs  may  be  detected  where  they  exist  by 
any  one  acting  with  prudence  and  earnest  prayer,  under 
the  advice  of  an  experienced  spiritual  director*  They  are 
chiefty  an  abiding  inclination  for  the  occupations  of  the 
priesthood,  a  taste  and  fitness  for  the  duties  it  imposes,  the 
jfaithful  practice  of  the  virtues  proper  to  this  holy  calling, 
and  freedom  from  all  such  motives  of  worldly  interest  or 
ambition.  The  marks  of  a  vocation  they  find  in  the  charac- 
ter and  person  of  the  candidate.  If  his  conduct  is  free  from 
reproach,  and  he  has  purity  of  intention,  and  the  necessary 
degree  of  intelligence,  they  consider  that  he  may  safely 
take  it  for  granted  that  God  is  willing  he  should  embrace  a 
calling  for  which  be  is  evidently  not  unfit,  if  his  superiors 
encourage  him  to  do  so.  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a 
Tocation,  why  are  there  no  vocations  among  young  Cathplic 
Americans  ?  Why  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  called 
like  the  young  men  of  every  other  country  to  prepare  for  the 
great  work  of  saving  souls  ?  Who  shall  dare  to  insult  God, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  overwhelm  with  contempt  these  children 
of  hiSy  od  the  other,  by  repeating  the  absurd  phrase  which 
has  been  repeated  too  often  already,  *^  there  are  no  vocations 
in  this  country.*"  Let  us  do  our  duty  and  watch  the  signs 
of  a  priestly  vocation  in  the  young,  and  encourage  them, 
and  make'  it  possible  for  them  tb  follow  it,  and  we  shall  have 
reason  to  thank  God  iii  place  of  doubting  his  power  and  his 
goodness. 

If  it  can  be  shown  tb^t  every  (Kocese  in  the  country,  where 
it  is  possible,  has  made  provision  for  replacing  the  clergy- 
men now  on  the  mission  with  others  fit  to  succeed  them — 
that  even  most  dioceses  know  where  their  future  priests 
are  to  come  from — then  the  stringent  rules  of  the  Church, 
quoted  in  this  article,  do  not  apply  to  their  case.  Wherever 
•the  clergy  are   likely  to  be  alieii   in   birth   and   character, 
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insuificieDt  in  number,  or  inadequate  in  education,  the  very 
evil  exists,  which  the  G)uncils  and  the  Popes  have  sought  to 
correct.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  must  be  taken  in  hand 
at  an  early  day,  for  it  is  vain  to  look  for  more  than  an  occa* 
aional  one  among  young  men  whose  lot  is  already  cast  in  the 
various  absorbing  occupations  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Now,  as  a  general  rule,  very  young  boys  cannot  advantage- 
ously be  sent  to  collie,  either  here,  or  from  here  to  Europe; 
they  should  be  trained  and  prepared  by  prdiimnary  school- 
ing. We  must  then  select  our  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
■and  watch  over  their  early  studies  and  character  in  some 
institution  prepared  especially  for  them,  or  at  least,  we  must 
know  than  in  the  midst  of  other  youthful  students,  and 
foster  and  guard  their  vocation  with  constant  vi^^noe  and 
affectionate  care. 

We  know  that  the  proper  education  of  youi^  ecclesiastics 
most  entail  some  expense,  and  that  no  one  likes  to  lay  out 
money  in  this  country  when  the  return  is  to  be  harvested  only 
after  years  of  patient  expectation.  It  is  no  doubt  a  cheaper 
arrangement  to  get  hold  of  grown-up  young  men  who  have 
picked  up  their  piety  God  knows  where,  and  learned  their 
classics  God  knows  how,  to  put  them  into  some  college 
where  they  may  be  utilized  as  teachers  and  prefects,  and 
then  ordain  them  aft^  a  year  or  two,  under  the  spedous 
plea  that  there  is  great  scarcity  of  priests,  and  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  tban  no  bread.  The  Fathers  of  the  Council  oi 
Lateran,  hdd  under  Innocent  III.,  were  not  of  this  of^on. 
*^  Satius  est,^  said  they,  **  paucos  bonos  quam  multos  malos 
habere  ministras^  (cap.  27)«  We  can  a&rd  to  get  up 
costly  Catholic  establishments  in  which  young  ladies  are 
taught  all  the  expensive  accomplishments  which  belong  to 
the  ranks  of  fashionable  society.  We  can  afford  to  build 
-colleges  where  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  various  learned  professions,  either 
here  or  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  W6 
build  expensive  schools  where  Catholic  children  are  trained 
in  secular  learning,  and  we  are  decorating  the  land  with 
gorgeous    cathedrals.      To    say    the    least,    the    rule    here 
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ought  to  prevail ;  **  oportet  unum  faoere  et  aliud  non 
omittere.'^ 

There  is  no  work  of  Catholic  duty,  no  enterprise  of 
Catholic  charity,  more  important  than  that  of  training 
proper  subjects  for  the  priesthood:  and  it  is  the  constant 
cry  of  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen,  that  the  priests  in  the 
United  States  are  too  few  for  the  work  that  ought  to  be 
done.  Men  of  Cathc4ic  parentage  are  found,  especially' in 
our  Atlantic  cities,  who  have  risen  to  affluence  and  distinc- 
tion, as  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  engineers,  merchants, 
public-officers.  Sec,  &c.  They  rose  generally  from  humble 
origin,  for  their  parents  were,  in  many  instances,  Irish 
emigrants,  or  the  children  of  Irish  emigrants,  possessing  but 
little  indeed  of  this  world^s  goods.  Why  is  this  gifted  and 
energetic  class  of  Americans  so  thinly  represented  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  the  country?  In 'their 
young  days  they  were  ready  to  our  hand,  and  young  lads, 
such  as  they  were,  are  ready  and  willing  now  to  be  trained 
and  fitted  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Who  will  hold 
out  to  them  a  helping  hand,  and  give  them  all  they  want,  a 
fair  opportunity  ?  Do  we  dedre  any  better  subjects  than  such 
as  these  to  make  priests  of?  We  dare  to  say  that  Europe  can 
furnish  us  with  nothing  better,  either  in  the  way  of  the  raw 
material  or  the  ready-made  article. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  important  subject  which 
we  have  treated,  we  fear,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  W^ 
close  with  the  wish  that  every  one  may  read  our  remarks 
with  the  same  freedom  from  prejudice  and  the  same  purity  of 
intention  with  which  it  has  been  the  author^s  desiie  to  write 
them.  J.  w.  c* 
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'  Aw.  V— LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1,  TbA  J^M^ofy  ^  the  R^4irfMiHon  in  Qermem^f  SwitzerUmd,  Btt^and^ 

^J[rjBl^f^.^^(alm4f  the  /ff^wlamkf  Frano9>^  cmd  Nofihent^  Murop^  «it 

,  ^,  Series  qf,  M$qys,  reteieving.  I^Aubi^fni^  Mewsel^  ffallam^  Biahop  Shorty 

.Pr^^eotty  Hffnkey  Ffypdi^  and  rMen*     Bv  M.  'Jv  Br'A'Ltnvio,  DjD.; 

\  B}^p,9ih9fm^nU^  .IifimQviUea*W«bh& Levering.;  iMd.   Sv^is* 

TAk  Higbt'Rftverend  author,  in  these  (wo  volumes,  the  appearance  of 
#ftich  1^(6  gfreet  trith  gff eat  J>leastire,  has  not  given  us  an  absolutely  new 
pnt^^iifson^  Imt  a  he Wy  revised,' and  niuch  enlarged  edition  of  Essays  and 
Ke^liws  isrhkh*  hb  had  previotisljr  jDublished..  They  ate  not,  properly, 
speaking,  H  History  of  trie  Reformation;  but  a  series  of  Essays  pn  the 
HisTtcftry  W  flifat  great  and  disastrous  movement,  designed  to  correct  the 
prliHJipaler^oi^  ahd  biisrepr^sentations  of  some  of 'Oar  more  nopular  Pro- 
testant historians  conoernmg  it.  They. are  written  in  the  free,^  popular, 
and  e^tti^t  style  i^icTi  lias  m'ade  the  productions  of  its  author  general 
ftV(ii%eff  Withi^rtettdi*K  Catholic  public,  and  can  liardly  fail  tb  be  eiL- 
ten^lVely-read.  ■  The  author  writes  as  a  reviewer  and  controversialist,  .i^s 
tkeOatnoHc  s^hofar  and  bishop  against  the  traducers  of  his  Church. ^nd 
has  pHidtided  a'poptllar  and  very  much  ^eeded^'anttdote  to  the  widely- 
cii^ulatiftd  and  rither  deverlj^-ii^Titten  romance,l%e  Bistory  of  the  'Gfeat. 
3€forfmaim,'hy  Mr.  Meri«,  improperly  called  lyAubign^,  for  which  we, 
fWlihia^hitideWedtbhim.  .  * 

The  distinguished  Prelate  hn^  n(^  pibdt^ced,  and,  we' presume,, has  noi' 
aitrted  to  p^udel  a  viry  bi%iiial  or  a  very  profbtind  work  on  the  Pror 
tfestifet  RefbrHiation.  Wo  library,  in  the  country,  nor  all  our  American 
llhi^ttesffeovrfbiiifed,  w'dTrid'etiablB6ne'to  wrlt^from  onginal'sourceb  anew, 
Hrtd  cbmiptet^haitQiy  Of  "fte  tlefcwnattott.  The  best  bf  us  have  to  rely,  to 
agreat  extei^  on  Eutdp^ati  ischolarship,  ihid  to  take  mpch  at  second  aiid 
eVcri  thiW  hand.'  "Bishop  Spalding  has  availed  himsetf  of 'tlie  lat)or6  of 
j'everal«mittent^eieblit  aiittiors,  and  a^fariUs  We  are  able  t6  judge,Tnay 
be  relied  xrii^  in  hid  statemetil  o^ facts ;  but  many  of  his  facts  very  possibly 
yfonsld  admit  a  different  appreciation.  But  he  writes  for  the  people,  and 
does  liot  attempt  tb  givef  thb  dieeper  philoiophyr'  of  th'e  ntoveinfe'nt  he  treats. 
11^  writes,  of  course,  from  thfe  tn6otogicaf  point  of  vie w^  the  point  of  tie w 
of  the  Catholic  bishop,  and  proves  the  movement  was  a  Very  wicked . 
mbvemenil,  and  ttie  chitef  actors  in  it  Wfere  very  bad  nien  a'n^  worse  Chris- 
tians, who  made  use  of  means  as  wi^kied  ^  tne  etid  they  sought  to  attain. 
All  this  is  very  weM,  and  all,  peihaps,  that  Is  iiftquired  or"  can  he  received 
bV  f&e  ttasi^  of  the-fkithful.  Still  it  does  not  meet  a  class  of  wants  which 
history,  in  tmr  age,  attempts  to  meet,  that  of -trachig  the  deeper  causes  of 
evdttOs  as  they  opersfte  according  to  the  laWti  of  hnm^n  nature,  and  the 
natttrAl  proVideftceof  God.'  Too  mirty  of  Wir  Catholic  historians  seem  to 
u%  tb  fdtego  in  writing  history,  not  a  few  tf  ^e  x>eculiar' advantages  which 
they  ttA  Cttth6!ks  possess,  and  to  place  themselves  6ti  a  level  with  sectarian 
and  partisiitt  wtiters.  Our  religion  is  tirue  and  Catholic.  It  embi-aces 
atl'tnith  ♦  and-  heing  tnie,  tUer^  is  no  truth  and  no  ftict  that  can  make 
agifliK^t'it,  isr  wtiii;b  oxtt  historiiitas  need  fdar  to  'disclose.  -  We'  are  hot 
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obliged  to  deny  all  truth  to  those  who  are  in  heresy,  or  to  labor  to  prove 
that  they  are  all  examples  of  total  depravity,  or  diabolical  wickedness. 
We  can  always  compatibly  with  our  own  faith  allow  them  no  inconsider* 
able  share  of  Christian  truth,  and  a  high  degree  of  natural  virtue.  We 
do  not  refute  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  by  proving  the  Idefdrmers 
were  wicked  men,  for  Protestants  have  very  generally  long  since  ceased 
i»  regard  them  as  saints ;  and  the  Church  does  not  consist  of  th^  jit^  oi^ 
the  eieot  alone  ;  and  very  bad  men,  men  ef  very  depraved  lives;  may  to- 
pouse  a  very  good  cause,  and  fight  manfully  for  tmths  that  will  not  live. 
James  II.  of  England  lost  his  crown  for  hid  faith ;  but  he  nevei^  practised 
Catholic  morality,  unless  it  was  after  he  became  to»  did  or  too'difirp^ted 
to  sin.  We  cannot  infer  that  Protestantism  is  false,  because  the  Reformers 
and  the  princes  who  sustained  them  were  bad  men,  for  if  we  consult  the 
history  of  the  times  we  shall  find  there  were  men  and  princes  on  tha 
Catholic  side  not  one  whit  better.  Francis  I4  of  France  was  notsui^asAfdf 
if  equalled,  in  dissoluteness  and  real  depravity  by  any  German  prin^^ 
who  Sustained  Luther  or  Calvin.  It  is  never  wise  to  insist  on  an  argu- 
ment that  may  be  retorted  with  efiect,  and  it  is  always  better  to  reW  "On* 
rational  conviction  than  on  prejudice  to  preserve  the  faithful  ^i^Qn)  ^doplrt 
ing  Protestant  errors.  The  author  will  therefore  permit  us,  we  hope,  to 
observe,  with  profound  respect,  that  in  our  judgment,  he  has  labored 
hardev  than  was  necessary  tp  prove  that  the  Reformers,  and  ^heix  ^der^ 
and  abettors,  were  in  every  country  that  became  Protestantized,  men  ^ 
utter  immorality,  men  utterly  depraved^  and  moved  only  by  utterly  base 
and  corrupt  motives.  We  do  not  deny  the  fact,  and  have  no, objection' 
to  its  being  stated,  If  a  fact ;  but  we  want  it  understood-  tl^at  t^  yin4i'' 
cation  of  the  Catholic  cause  does  not  require  us  to  make  out  that  i^  is  a 
fact.  Our  cause  could  be  sustained  just  as  well,  if  it  should  turn  out' 
not  to  he  a  fact,  or  anything  like  a  fact,  at  all.  ..,,^    •. ...    .:  1 

The  objection  that  weighs  most  with  seiicus  and  well-disposed  Pro- 
testants, in  our  day,  is  one  that  our  controversialists  rarely  deign  to 
consider.  This  objection  is  not,  that  the  Reformersand  they  who  sustained 
them  were  great  and  good  men,  and  therefore  Protestantism  must  be  true ; 
but  having  been  all,  without  exception,  baptised  and  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  Chureh,  how,  if  the  Church  is  what  she  claims  to  be,  could  tkey 
become  In  her  communion  such  bad  men  as  the^  evidently  wererl  Th^S- 
the  more  wicked  we  prove  them,  the  more  weighty  do  we  render  theii; 
objection.  This  objection  was  urged  by  a  Protestant  lady,  since  become 
a  Catholic,  to  whom  we  loaned  the  £x:>t  volume  of  tlie  work  before  ms^ 
when  it  first  appeared  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  jio  byeacJi  of  C9nfid9i¥^  ^<^i 
say  that  it  was  tne  first  objection  urged  in  a  personal  interview  we  had  with 
him,  against  the  Church,  by  a  man  no  less  distinguished,  learned, and  well* 
disposed  than  Dr.  John  W\  Nevin,  many  of  whose  articles  in  the  Mercers^ 
hurg  Review  have  been  read  with  great  interest  by  Catholics,  The  oh- 
jection  goes  not  to  the  dogmatic  teaching,  but  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
efilicacy  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  aigumei^t  appears  light 
and  trifling  to  the  Catholic,  because  he  knows  that  the  Sacramenjtsjoay 
be  unworthily  received,  and  that  grace  neither  takes  away  free  will  nor 
the  power  of  sinning  ;  but  it  must  weigh  with  Protestants,  when  we  tell 
them  the  Sacramento  confer  grace,  for  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
error  that  grace  is  irresistible  and  inamissable.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  question  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. has  been  treated 
by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  histoiians,  if  we  except  some  Geunau 
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authors,  qaite  too  loosely  and  too  superficially.  Our  old  Catholic  expla-» 
nation  of  the  movement,  that  ascribed  it  in  Germany  io  the  rivalry  of  the 
Ang^tinians  and  Dominicans,  and  to  the  rapacity  of  princes  and  nobles 
bent  on  grasping  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  in  England  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Pope  to  grant  Henry  VIII.  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Katha- 
rine of  Ari^on,  is  obviously  inadequate,  and  at  best  merely  takes  the 
oecasional  for  the  efficient  cause.  It  can  by  no  means  be  considered  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  striking  fact  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the' 
fiaithful  in  all  Europe^  except  Ireland  and  the  Spanish  Penmsula,  simul- 
taneously rose  in  insurrection  against  the  Church  in  which  their  fathers 
had  died,  and  they  had  been  reared,  and  were  ready  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of!tbe  Gospellers,  and  aid  the  political  and  civil  power  in  nearly  one-third 
of  Europe  in  putting  down  the  old  religion  by  penal  laws,  fire  and  sword, 
flnes,>  imprisonment,  exile,  and  the  gibbet.  The  fiact  is  no  ordinary  fact, 
and  must  have  had  some  cause  or  causes  deeper  and,  we  dare  say,-  less 
difli»«ditable  to  human  nature  than  those  usually  assigned. 

We  have  ovrsdves  developed  in  several  articles  the  political  character 
of  the  movement,  but  we  have  never  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
movement  was  exdusiveiy  political,  any  more  than  it  was  exdnsivd^, 
or  ewn  chiefiy  theological.  The  causes  were  various,  and  not  the  same  m 
evevy  locality ;  but  in  most  places  and'*with  the  great  majority  were,  we 
stti^ct,  only  Bttcidentally  anti*Catholic.  That  is,  we  believe  ^ere  were 
honest  and  w^l-disposed  men  among  those  who  followed  or  sustained  the 
Protestant  movement,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  moved  by  woridly 
oonaiderationsand  interests  which  individuals  and  notions  may  be  movea 
by  wlthottt  ne<)essarily  ceasing  to  be  Catholics.  In  the  complication  of 
matters  brought  about  by  political  and  social  changes  always  going  on  in 
society,  the-  Church,  or  rather  churchmen,  in  their  temporal  interests 
were  found  united  to  and  upholding  an  onler  of  things  as  necessary  to 
religion  which,  however  good  it  might  have  been  in  its  day,  social  pro^ 
gvess  and  the  wants  of  the  times  required  to  be  modified,  and  which,  with 
proper  understanding  and  moderation  on  both  sides,  might  have  been 
modified  without  abandoning  anytiung  really  Catholic,  or  assuming  a 
i^ly  anti-Catholic  position.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  our  philosophy  that  no 
great  movement  that  is  wholly  unreal,  founded  wholly  on  a  &lsehoody 
and  snstfttned  by  idieer  depravity,  can  ever  acquire  force  enough  to  cany 
aw&y  large  bodies  of  people.  All  real  effective  power  is  in  truth,  in 
rsalHyj  and  the  devil  is  powerful  only  by  virtue  or  the  truth  and  good- 
ness he  misinterprets,  misapplies,  or  perverts.  Falsehood  derives  all  its 
strength  ^m  truth,  for  as  pure  falsehood  it  is  pure  negation,  has  no 
bottom,  is  nothing,  and  therefore  can  effect  nothing.  We  explain  really 
no>'  movement  by  setting  forth  what  in  it  is  false  and  evil ;  we  have  not 
explained  it  till  we  have  shown  what  it  contains  that  is  true  and  good. 
'i>«r  Catholic  authors  have  presented  the  Protestant  movement  in  the 
respect  that  it  ie  false  and  wicked  ;  but,  if  we  except  Moehler  in  its  doe- 
tz&Bal  relations,  they  have,  so  far  as  we  know,  taken  very  little  pains  to 
analyzeit,  and  tell  ns  what  it  was  seeking  that,  when  separated  nom  the 
false  and  the  wicked,  is  true  and  good,  imd  therefore  included  in  Catioio- 
lidAy.  They  have  for  the  most  part  written  as  partisans,  just  as  have 
t^' Protestant  authors  tiiemselres,  just  as  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
writers,  whether  Catholic  or  Liberal,  who  treat  the  present  Italian  move* 
ment.  The  Italian  movement  is^  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  only  acci- 
dentally anti-*Catholio  or  anti-papal,  and  the  Liberals  might  obtain  aOl  they 
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ask  for  Italy  without  making  war  on  anything  really  Catholic,  and 
Catholics  might  support  it,  if  they  and  the  Liberals  would  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding  without  abandoning  anything  Catholic^  or  in  any 
respect  failing  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  false  and  the  evil  mixed  up  with  the  true  and  the  good,  and 
which  neither  party  distinguishes.  There  are  in  Italy  improved  civil 
and  political  changes  really  necessary,  become  so  in  consequemse  of 
changes  which  have  been  going  on  everywhere  else ;  but  these  might  be, 
if  there  were  a  proper  understanding  of  the  case  on  both  sides,  effected 
without  attackmg  a  single  article,  dogma,  or  proposition  of  Cad>oUc 
faith,  or  disobedience  to  a  single  precept  or  canon  of  Church.  The 
Church  is  never  in  the  way,  when  anything  true  or  good  or  useful  ^is  to 
be  obtained.  The  obstacle  is  in  churchmen  and  others  whose  worldly 
interests  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  in  upholding  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  the  false  assumption  of  the  Liberals,,  that  it  is  the  Church 
herself  that  is  in  the  way  of  the  changes  they  see  and  feel  to  be  necessary, 
and  ther^ore  that,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  they  must  make  war  o&  the 
Chujrch,  espedally  on  her  Sovereign  Fo&iiff. 

It  was,  we  suspect,  very  much  the  same  with  the  Protestant  movcaMiit 
in  the  sixteenth  cM:)ktury.  Reforms  not  in  faith,  not  in  theology,  but  in 
administration,  in  politics,  if  we -may  so  speak,  had  become  neceesaoy. 
Arrangements  and  methods,  perfectly  wise  and  good  when  ado^d,<haidy 
in  conaequence  of  changes  which  had  taken  place  ia  ihe  organization  of 
states,  in  the  political,  economical,  and  social  life  of  the  world,  become^  in 
practice^  injurious  alike  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  society,  and 
needed  .to  be  altered  or  modified  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things  whidi 
had  been  brought  about.  The  men  of  routine  could  not  see  it;  the  men, 
cleric  or  laic,  who  profited  by  the  old  arrangements,  would  not  see  it, 
or  resol¥ed  not  to  forego  their  present  advantages,  and  supported  them 
in  the  name  and  on  the  authoiity  of  the  Chuxch.  Hence  tlie  party  in 
favor  of  reforms,  of  changes,  BM)st  of  which  were  desirable,  and  perhaps 
all  of  which,  as  at  first  demanded,  were  admissible,  taking  the  seme 
view,  became  exasperated  at  the  Church,  and  shook  off  her  authority. 
Having  so  done,  they  made  the  best  defence  of  their  indefensible  conduet 
they  could. 

It  is  as  far  from  our  thought  to  defend  the  Protestant  movement,  or 
in  any  sense  to  justify  i^  as  it  is  from  the  thought  of  Bishop  Spalding. 
Long  before  we  were  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Churchy 
we  had  looked  upon  the  Protestant  movement  as  a  blunder,  and  we  oer. 
tainly  have  not  come  to  look  any  more  favorably  upon  it  since.  We  do 
not  ask  any  one  to  justify  it ;  we  only  ask  our  Catholic  historians  to 
explain  it,  and  tell  us  what  there  was  in  the  niovement,  or  underlying  it, 
that  justified  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  serious,  honest,  and  not  intentionally 
irreligious  men  who  supported  it,  and  gave  it  respectability.  Such  men, 
and  in  large  numbers^  there  must  have  been,  otherwise  we  must  bringa 
severer  reproach  against  the  Church  than  any  the  Reformers  broo^ut, 
and  asoribe  to  a  handful  of  able  but  unscrupulous  men  a  power  which 
we  oannot  do  without  arraigning  the  moral  goTernment  of  God.  There 
must  have  been  an.  aspect  of  the. case  under  which  the  movement  in  reia* 
tion  to  evils  then  existing  can  be  considered,  that  is  both  trae  and  good; 
u)d  what  we  contend  is,  that  without  showing  it  under  that  amect,  we 
do  not  explain  it.  We  need  not  fear  to  do  it,  for  the  Church  includes 
3 11  good  in  the  natural  order,  and  teaches  all  truth  in  the  supernaturat 
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or  Christian  order,  and  therefore  we  may  always  examine  all  movements 
with  the  coolness  of  the  philosopher,  with  the  charity  of  the  Christian, 
without  the  mipglving  of  tlie  sectarian,  or  the  heat  of  the  partisan.  It 
cannot  he  done,  we  grant,  without  more  or  less  censure  upon  the  Catholic 
party  of  the  time,  which  must  he  distinguished  from  the  Church,  for  it 
was  the  capital  mistake  of  both  parties  to  confound  it  with  the  Church. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  great  neglect  on  the  part  of 
pastors  in  properly  teaching  the  faithful ;  they  had  left  them  in  ignorance 
of  much  of  Cathoiie  doctrine  and  theology,  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
can  be  and  need  to  be  taught.  They  had  not  tauffht  the  people,  and  made 
them  understand  that  our  Lord  built  his  Churcn  on  Peter,  and  made  it 
essentially  Papal,  therefore  Apostolic,  not  merely  Episcopal  or  Presb}-- 
terian;  they  had  suffered  several  important  Catholic  doctrines  to  become 
obscure,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fatiiers  of  Trent^  and  there  are  many  able 
Cathoiie  theol<mans  who  maintain  that  there  was  and  is  a  school  of 
theology  in  the  Church  that  sustains  premises  from  which  several  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  follow,  as  simple,  logical  deduc- 
tions. They  had  suffered,  as  they  suffer  now,  a  mass  of  pious  practicea 
and  observances  among  the  faithful,  which,  though  proper  enough,  and 
even  useful,  when  observed  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  ttie  Church,  by  being 
perverted  and  abused  generated  a  superstitious  disposition,  and  tend  to 
obscure  faith,  to  throw  natural  monditv  into  the  background,  and  to 
overlay  true  devotion.  The  historian  will  no  doubt  find  it  impossible  to 
excuse  entirely  churchmen,  even  of  the  highest  ranks ;  but  he  will  always 
be  able  to  show  that  the  errors  and  superstitions  the  Reformers  attacked 
were  never  authorized  or  approved  by  the  Church,  and  in  no  way  im- 
plicated her  infallibility  or  sanctity ;  and  furthermore,  that  she  never 
censured  them  for  their  efforts  at  reform,  till  in  the  war  with  churchmen, 
who  confounded  their  own  interests  with  the  interests  of  religion,  they 
had  gone  so  fieu:  as  to  arraign  and  deny  her  authority  as  the  Church  of 
Crod.    Then,  of  course,  she  struck  them  with  the  merited  anathema. 

We  have  no  intention  ourselves  of  giving,  in  our  sense,  an  historical  ex- 
planation of  the  Protestant  movement;  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
learning  to  do  it.  We  commend  it,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us.  He  has  shown  the  falsehood  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  Reformation;  he  has  done  the  work  of  the  controversialist  and 
the  partisan,  and  placed  the  faithful  on  their  guard  against  it.  Why  will 
he  not  now  give  us  another  work,  which  shall  enable  Protestants  to  under- 
stand their  own  movement,  and,  above  all,  to  understand  themselves. 
Such  a  work  in  which,  what  really  gave  vitality  to  tlie  movement,  is 
shown  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  Catholicity,  and  exists  in  the 
Church  as  in  its  place,  would  arrest  their  attention,  and  reach  their 
understandings,  without  exciting  their  passions  or  alarming  their  pre^ 
judices.  We  do  the  Protestant  world  great  injustice  when  we  suppose 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  Protestantism,  or  are  doggedly  bent 
on  sustaining  it.  They  who  care  for  their  salvation,  no  doubt,  trv  to  per- 
suade, perhaps  succeed  in  persuading,  themselves  that  they  can  be  saved 
in  their  sect  or  denomination ;  but  uie  mass  of  those  among  them  who 
really  think,  adhere  to  their  Protestantism,  because  they  suppose  they 
have  under  it  a  certain  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  in  their  opinion 
the  natural  right  of  every  man,  which  thev  cannot  enjoy  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Moehler,  in  his  Sytnbclik^  has  disposed  of  the 
principal  doctrinal  questions,  and  satisfied  those  who  liave  read  his  work 
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that  in  theae  questions- lli<?  Catliolic  tlieologian  baa  the  advantage;  but 
they  believe  the  Church  is,  if  not  theoretically  hoetfle,  not  Mmpfy  to! 
license,  yet  to  reasonable  liberty  itself.  Dr.  Forbes,  in  hia  brief  Letter, 
assigning  his  reasons  for  renouncing  his  obedience  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
struck  the  key-note  of  the  Protestant  mind,  and  assigned  the  real  objec- 
tions of  intelligent  Protestanta  to  the  Catholic =— 

There  were,  perhaps,  many  gi 
to  Dr.  Forbes,  bot  there  can  be  n 
JBctions ;  for  if  the  truth  must  b 
those  ontdde  from  coining  intc 
class  brought  up  in  her  comm 
Look  ov*r  this  city,  and  you  will 
pMenls,  who  have  received  a  libi 
and  have  become  distinguished  I 
itt  Iriw,  ffladicine,  or  politicB,  are 
practically  nearly  as  much  ii; 
the  same  I  ~"       "  ' 


denying  his  nalnral  sl 

claiming  agaiflsl  them,  denounl 
the  broad  road  to  destractibn.  ' 
meet  and  eiplain  before  we  can, 
ke^  onr  own,  or  gather  in  tHosi 
dn'dl  till  doomsday  on  the  fata! 
the  necessity  6f  submission  to  an 
the  evil  or  adVandng  the  causi 
done  the  vrork  of  vindicating  b 
the  false  notions  of  liberty  so  ri 
years  ago,  and  warning  them  aga' 
ism ;  tiie  work  now  especially  ob 
otfr  atteiltion,  and  to  direct  our 
Catholics,  and  those  Catholics  n 
This  work,  which  has  been  moa 
done  only  by  meeting  and  dispo 
We  must  meet  it,  not  by  denoui 
ing  all  liberty  as  license,  and  all  ] 
as  diabolical ;  but  b3'  showing  In 
is  founded  in  eiror,  that  the  Chi 

leaves  to' her  members  their  in , 

thought  and  action,  all  that  reason  itsdf  Itavfesthim.anaisfn  tlo'Wiiiifc' 
despotic.  We  mast  recognize  and  state  the  facts  which  haVe  led'to  thu 
contrary  conclusion,  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritnal  despotism,  Irteps  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  her  children  in  bandages  and  swatliing  clothes,  and 
peVmita  no  free  thought,  free  speecii,  or  fiee  action.  Such  factsthere 
are,  for  it  is  only  in  the  misconception  and  miainterprefatiOn;  or  mis- 
application of  real  facts  the  false  notion  eoiild  have  originated. 

We  must  show  that  tbese  fiicts  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  draivTi 
from  them,  or  that  at  most  they  w-arrant  contlusions  Unfavorable  only  to 
some  churchmen,  who  formt  that  they  are  rtot  to  "  lord  it  over  Gi'd'a 
heriUge,"  and  now  and  then  govern  "those  committed  to  their  care  as 
despots,  perhaps  aa  capricious  tyrants,  neve*  any  conclnsiona  Mnfavotable 
vol.  I. — NO.  IV.  35 
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to  the  Church  herself,  who  condemns  the  conduct  of  these  churchmen^ 
and  does  what  is  possible  to  correct  it. 

The  mat  aim  which  all  good  Catholics  should  have  is,  to  render  nomi- 
nal Catholics  practical  Catholics ;  to  convert  the  unbelieving,  and  to  con- 
ciliate, as  far  as  possible,  all  alienated  affections.  This,  in  our  age  and 
country,  we  regard  as  possible  only  by  showing  that  the  Church  is  neither 
despotic  nor  leagued  with  despots ;  that  neiuer  her  principles  nor  her 
interests  oppose  true  liberalism,  individual  or  social,  and  that  in  her 
teaching,  faith  and  reason  are  reconcilable,  and  authority  and  private 
judgment,  when  rightly  understood,  are  harmonized,  and  when  they  are 
not  so,  the  fault  is  that  of  Catholics,  not  of  Catholicity.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible, and  not  very  difficult,  to  show  the  disaffected  and  the  unbelieving 
that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  have  and  to  hold  all  that  Protestants  really 
value  in  Protestantism  in  the  Church,  and  to  secure  all  the  advantages 
they  have  not,  and  even  regret  they  have  not,  without  losing  anything 
they  have  that,  even  in  their  judgment,  is,  for  its  own  sake,  worth  re- 
taining. The  non-Catholic  world  are  men  as  well  as  we^  and  they  have 
reason  as  well  as  we;  and,  take  them  in  our  country,  they  equal,  and  not 
unf  i*equently  surpass  us  in  natural  intelligence  and  virtue.  They  are  as 
free  from  prejudice  and  bigotry  as  we  are,  as  independent  of  public  opinion, 
and  as  ready  to  follow  their  honest  convictions  in  the  face  of  opposition 
and  danger.  In  the  natural  order  we  have  nothing  to  boast  over  them, 
and  we  must  let  them  see  and  know  that  the  supernatural  we  possess 
does  not  destroy  or  lessen  the  real  value  of  the  natural  they  possess.  Let 
them  see  that  they  can  accept  the  supernatural  as  the  Church  teaches  and 
defines  it,  without  surrendmg  anything  true  or  good  in  the  natural,  and 
they  are  not,  generally  speaking,  madmen  enough  to  reject  it. 

Why,  then,  will  not  our  Right  Reverend  friend  and  countryman,  the 
Bishop  of  Louisville,  add  to  the  obligations  we  are  already  under  to  him, 
by  taking  up  the  Protestant  Reformation  under  this  other  aspect,  and 
meet  the  objection  we  have  pointed  out?  It  is  the  objection  of  the  day, 
especially  in  our  own  country,  and  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  cause  in  this  land,  dear  alike  to  him  and  to  us.  Let  him 
treat  the  subject  as  a  philosopher,  a  theologian,  and  a  historian,  with  his 
warm  Kentucky  heart,  and  his  free,  independent,  American  spirit,  and  he 
will  render  a  service  to  his  Church  and  his  country  Uiat  Heaven  will 
reward  and  future  ages  hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  We  cannot  our- 
selves do  this  work ;  for  were  we  to  attempt  it,  we  should  most  likely  be 
denounced  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  especial  organs  of  Catholic 
thought  in  the  country,  as  uncatholic,  or  as  retaining  some  portion  of  the 
old  Protestant  leaven ;  and  besides,  our  words,  being  thus  denounced  by 
Catholics,  would  want  weight  with  non-Catholics  and  nominal  Catholici^ 
who  would  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  we  were  merely  defending  an  ideal 
Catholicity,  a  Catholicity  of  our  own,  not  the  Catholicity  of  history.  No ; 
the  work  must  be  done  by  one  who  is  high  in  authority,  against  whom 
none  of  these  things  can  be  said.  It  must  be  done  by  a  CatSiolic  bishop, 
educated  as  a  Catholic,  and  able  to  speak  a  language  that  inspires  Catho- 
lics with  confidence,  while  it  wins  tne  hearts  and  the  nnderstandmgs  of 
non- Catholics.  Alas!  we  cannot  do  that.  When  we  speak  so  as  to  pre- 
sent and  commend  Catholic  truth  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  or 
alienated  from  it,  we  lose  the  confidence  of  a  larse  body  of  our  fellow- 
Catholics  who  do  not  and  cannot  at  once  see  ike  <main  of  connection  be- 
tween what  we  say  and  what  they  have  received  as  Catholic  tradition. 
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It  is  therefore  we  entreat  the  eminently  popular  and  learned  author  he- 
fore  us  to  undertake  himself  the  work  we  nave  suggested,  and  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the  country  imperiously  demand — 
a  work  which  hy  a  plain,  historical  statement  of  facts,  and  their  proper 
appreciation,  will  prove  that  a  man  may  he  a  true  Liberal  and  a  good 
orthodox  Catholic. 


2.    The  Con/edercUe  Chieftains,    By  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.     New  York  : 
D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.    1860.    2  vols.  12mo. 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  original  work  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pro- 
lific and  graceful  pen  of  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  which  we  should  he  glad  to  see 
oftener  employed  m  original  composition,  instead  of  being  worn  out  in 
the  drudgery  of  translation.  The  amount  of  literary  labor,  a  great  part 
of  it  mere  task- work,  performed  by  this  gifted  lady,  who,  as  we  can 
testify,  n^lects  none  of  her  duties  as  housekeeper  and  mother,  is  asto- 
nishing,  and  to  us  a  perfect  marvel,  for  very  little  of  it  seems  to  be  done 
in  a  hurry,  or  carelessly  dispatched.  The  Confederate  Chieftans  is  not 
only  her  most  elaborate,  but,  upon  the  whole,  her  best  and  ablest  work, 
that  which  has  demanded  in  its  production  the  most  maturity  of  thought 
and  the  highest  order  of  genius.  Her  subject  presented  no  ordinary 
difficulties  both  to  the  historian  and  to  the  romancer,  from  its  variety 
and  its  want  of  unity  of  interest,  motive,  and  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederate  Chieftains  ;  but,  if  we  cannot  say  that  she  has  surmounted 
them  all,  we  can  say  she  has  surmounted  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
all  of  them,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  without  deviating  further  from 
historical  fidelity  than  she  was  willing  to  do,  and  has  produced  a  work 
of  rare  interest  and  merit,  which  must  take  its  place  as  a  classic  in  the 
literature  of  her  native  land,  to  which,  wherever  she  resides,  her  heart 
turns  with  all  the  fondness  of  the  child  to  its  mother. 

The  uprising  of  the  Irish  Chieftains,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  against  the  ''English  Interest"  in  Ireland,  in  protection  of  their 
property  and  their  religion,  and  some  for  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
England,  and  the  independence  of  the  Irish  nation,  was  a  grave  event, 
and  like  most  events  in  Irish  history,  has  been  greatly  misrepresented  and 
very  generally  misunderstood.  The  provocations  of  the  Irish  have  been 
greatly  underrated,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  native  Irish  on  the 
English  and  Scotch  settlers  have  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  bounds. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  Mrs.  Sadlier  not  merely  to  found  a  romance  on 
this  great  and  much  misrepresented  uprising,  but  to  trace  its  real  his- 
tory, and  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  its  causes,  its  origin,  character, 
progress,  and  unhappy  termination.  Perhaps  no  better  history  of  that 
uprising  has  been  written,  certainly  none  that  can  be  read  with  equal 
Interest  and  pleasure.  It  is  chiefly  as  history  that  Mrs.  Sadlier  wishes 
her  work  to  be  read,  but  it  has  no  inconsiderable  merit  as  a  romance, 
though  not  the  highest  merit,  for  tlie  movement  itself  was  not  precisely 
of  a  romantic  character,  and  it  lacks  the  unity  necessary  to  the  purposes 
of  the  romancer.  If  romance  had  been  the  primary  object  of  the  au- 
thoress, she  would  not  have  attempted  to  embrace  the  whole  in  a  single 
work,  but  would  have  chosen  some  episode,  or  some  distinct  phase,  such 
as  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil's  uprising  in  the  North,  or  any  one  of  the  exploits 
of  Owen  Roe.    There  are  in  the  work  a  dozen  characters,  each  the  hero 
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of  a  particular  romance,  the  merit  of  which  is  obscured  by  not  being 
presented  as  a  distinct  and  independent  work.  In  truth,  the  work  suffers 
as  a  romance,  because  it  is  not  one  romance,  but  a  collection  of  romances, 
all  subordinate  to  an  historical  purpose. 

The  mistake  of  the  work,  if  we  regard  it,  as  we  should  not,  howerer, 
as  primarily  a  romance,  is,  that  the  romance  is  subordinated  to  history. 
The  rule  to  be  observed  is  the  reverse — ^the  history  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  romance.  The  rules  of  the  historical  romance  are  drawn  frmn  the 
Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  Aristotle  drew  his  rules  and  laws  ofpoetry 
from  Homer.  The  romance  is  primary,  and  history,  or  the  illustration 
of  history,  secondary.  Dr.  Huntington  in  criticising  our  Spirit-Mapper 
insisted  upon  classing  it  as  a  novel,  and  then  complained  tnat  the  story 
was  kept  subordinate  to  the  philosophical  and  didactic  matter  introduced. 
The  error  was  in  classing  the  work  as  a  novel,  which  it  was  not,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be.  The  work  was  historical,  philosophical,  and  di- 
dactic, and  made  use  of  a  slight  thread  of  fiction  simply  as  a  literary 
convenience.  When  the  historical,  philosophical,  or  diaactic  aim  of  the 
work  is  primary,  and  the  romance  is  onlv  a  vehicle  for  carrying  it  out, 
the  work  is  improperly  classed  as  a  novel  or  a  romance.  It  is  prose,  not 
poetry.  We  see  from  the  Confederate  Chieftains  that  the  author  has  the 
genius  of  romance  in  a  very  high  degree,  but  we  class  her  work  not  as  a 
romance  or  novel,  but  as  history. 

While  reading  Mrs.  Sadlier's  work,  we  have  seemed  to  ourselves  to 
find  an  answer  to  the  question  we  have  often  asked.  Why  Irish  genius 
has  not  done  for  Ireland  what  Scottish  genius  has  done  for  Scotland  ? 
One  of  our  collaborators,  in  reviewing  Gerald  Griffin's  works,  seems  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  fact  that  Ireland  was  never,  properly  speaking,  a  nation, 
with  a  centre  of  unity,  and  a  common  civil  and  political  organization. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  something  in  that ;  but  the  chief  cause,  we  appre- 
hend, is  in  the  fact  Uiat  the  Irishman  feels  on  Irish  history  too  deeply. 
The  wound  in  his  heart,  inflicted  by  the  wrongs  of  his  race  for  so  many 
generations,  is  too  deep  and  too  fresh  to  permit  him  to  throw  over  that  his- 
tory the  colored  but  pleasing  light  of  romance.  In  relation  to  Irish  affairs, 
Irish  genius  is  either  tragic  or  comic,  pours  out  a  wild  and  harrowine 
lament,  deepening  into  a  curse,  or  smothers  its  agony  in  laughter  and 
drollery  hardly  less  wild  and  frantic.  It  must  weep  or  laugh,  for  only 
tears  or  laughter  can  relieve  its  over- burdened  heart.  There  is  too  mudi 
of  downright  earnestness,  too  much  of  indignation,  too  lively  a  sense  of 
wrong,  for  the  author  to  remain  light-hearted  enough  when  serious, 
or  grave  enough  when  he  turns  his  grief  into  mirth,  for  romance.  His 
romance  becomes  a  heart-rending  tragedy,  or  a  side-splitting  comedy. 
The  sorrow  and  grief  must  be  felt  indeed,  but  only  as  a  remembered  past, 
mellowed  by  time  and  distance,  as  the  music  of  Irelands's  own  pipes,  to 
be  relished,  needs  to  come  softened  over  waters  or  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  from  the  winding  valleys  fdong  its  base.  Romance  belong 
neither  to  the  high  noon  nor  to  the  deep  midnight  of  our  passions,  and  is 
the  twilight  of  joy  and  grief,  free  from  the  glare  of  the  one  and  the  dark- 
ness of  tne  other.  Ireland  must  pass  through  her  present  trials ;  she 
must  become  comparatively  at  ease  in  her  condition,  and  able  to  regard 
the  painful  passages  of  her  history  as  falling  into  the  past,  and  gradually 
lessening  in  the  distance,  before  Irish  genius  can  write  real  nistorical 
romances,  or  do  for  their  country  what  &ott  did  for  his.  A  Cooper,  who 
lived  in  constant  apprehension  of  the  Indian's  tomahawk  or  scalping-. 
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knife,  could  never  have  written  his  beautiful  noyel  of  the  Wepi  of  ths 
JVish'ton-foishy  and  Miss  Sedgifiick,  had  she  lived  at  the  time  or  before  the 
characters  and  events  she  describes  had  fallen  into  the  past,  could  never 
have  written  her  no  less  beautiful  and  more  original  novel  of  Hope  Lesl^. 
Oerald  Griffin,  if  his  genius  had  been  adapted  to  the  historical  novel, 
would  have  succeeded  in  his  Inwuiony  and  in  his  JMihe  of  Monmouth  ; 
but  because  he  failed  in  these,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Irish 
geniu^  may  not  at  the  proper  time  succeed  in  the  historical  novel  as  well 
as  it  has  sacceeded  in  other  branches  of  literature,  although  we  think 
Shakspeare  will  have  a  rival  as  soon  as  Scott,  the  Wizard  of  the  North* 


S.  A  History  of  Emlandy  from  the  First  Invasion  by  the  Romans^  to 

the  Accession  of  William  <md  Mofyy  in  1688.    By  John  Lingabi^, 

D.D.    A  new  edition,  as  enlarged  by  Dr.  Lingard  shortly  before  his 

death,  in  thirteen  volumes.    New  York  :  P.  O'Shea.   1860.   13  vols^ 

.  12mo. 

Wb  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  O'Shea  for  not  announcing  his  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  England  in  our  last  Review.  We  miscalcu- 
lated our  space,  and  our  notice  was  crowded  out.  The  edition  is  printed 
from  the  plates  of  the  third  edition,  in  thirteen  volumes,  the  last  but  one, 
publi^ed  during  the  author's  lifetime,  corrected,  we  are  told,  to  corre- 
spond to  the  last  edition,  published  a  short  time  before  the  author's  death, 
in  ten  volumes,  octavo,  which  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard edition.  The  type  is  not  large,  but  it  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  the 
edition  corresponds  in  appearance  with  that  brought  out  a  few  years 
since  by  Philips  &  Sampson,  of  Boston.  Of  the  merits  of  the  work  itself 
it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  competent  judges 
to  be  the  best  popular  history  of  England,  we  might  say,  the  only  trust- 
worth)r  history  of  England,  that  has  been  published.  It  has  had  to  istrug- 
gle  against  the  Protestant  prejudice  of  our  English-speaking  world,  as  has 
every  work  written  by  an  English-speaking  Catholic,  and  it  has  not  found 
its  way  amongst  the  people  so  generally  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  Still  it  has  made  its  way,  and  there  are  now  few  English  or 
American  scholars  who  would  willingly  plead  ignorance  of  its  existence 
or  its  merits.  The  more  we  read  it  and  compare  it  with  Hume's  ele- 
gantly written,  but  light  and  very  unscrupulous  work,  the  more  highly 
do  we  esteem  it.  It  is  possible  from  Dr.  Ltingard  to  get  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect outline  of  English  history,  and  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  settlement  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  glorious  old  land  of  our  an- 
cestors. Much  in  English  histoiy  onlv  a  Catholic  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  explain,  and,  bating  his  Gallicanism,  not  often  intruded,  no 
Catholic  of  the  time  was  better  fitted  to  understand  and  explain  it  than 
Dr.  Lingard,  a  man  endowed  with  rare  historical  genius,  with  a  solid 
judgment,  and  a  deep  and  innate  love  of  truth  and  justice. 

We  especially  commend  Dr.  Lingard's  work,  for  the  fact  that  it  is  his- 
tory, not  controversy ;  and  it  is  honest  history,  written  with  an  eye  single 
to  historic  truth,  not  to  write  up  his  Church,  nor  to  write  down  Protest- 
untism,  nor  to  write  up  or  down  one  political  party  or  another.  The  reader 
eees  indeed  that  he  is  a  Catholic,  but  a  Catholic  free  from  Sectarian  or 
partisan  feelings ;  one  suspectsj  also,  that  he  inclines,  in  the  division  of 
Snglish  parties,  to  the  siue  of  the  Whigs,  in  which  respect  we  do  not 
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sympathize  with  him,  for  our  preferences,  at  least  since  the  revolution  of 
.1688,  are  for  the  English  Tories  ;  but  we  cannot  find  that  he  is  ever  led 
by  his  religious  or  political  preferences  to  pervert  history,  or  to  swerve 
from  strict  fidelity  in  his  relation  of  historic  facts.  He  relates  facts 
with  impartiality  and  accuracy,  and  the  reader  is  enabled  to  judge  for 
himself.  He  perhaps  has  not  presented  the  Catholic  side  in  as  strong  a 
light  as  he  might  have  done,  but  he  has  nowhere  betrayed  or  sacrificed 
truth  to  popular  prejudice.  In  the  main  he  writes  history  as  a  Catholic 
should  write  it,  and  he  serves  the  cause  of  his  Church  far  better  than  if 
he  had  written  as  a  partisan.  He  is  as  free  from  credulity  as  he  is  from 
scepticism,  and  from  superstition  as  he  is  from  irreligion.  His  faith  is 
firm,  his  mind  is  well  balanced,  and  he  neither  rejects  nor  accepts  a  thing 
merely  because  it  has  entered  into  the  traditions  of  Catholics.  He  con- 
siders a  man  fulfils  his  Catholic  duty  when  he  holds  fast  to  Catholic 
Tradition.  He  has  not  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  for  the  history  of 
England,  but  he  has  done  much,  more  than  he  has  generally  had  credit 
for,  and  we  would  that  we  had  many  more  like  him.  The  full  history 
of  England  remains  to  be  written,  and  we  look  to  a  young  English  friend 
of  ours  to  write  it  before  he  dies— one  who  has,  if  we  mistake  not,  all 
the  qualities,  native  and  acquired,  to  write  it  so  as  to  leave  little  for  his. 
successors  to  do.  We  hope  he  will  let  no  inferior  tasks  divert  him  from 
what  should  be  the  great  work  of  his  life.  His  country  deserves  that 
he  should  devote  his  genius  and  learning  to  the  illustration  of  her  rich, 
varied,  and  most  instructive  history,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  human  race  for  over  a  thousand  years.  If  Rome  is 
the  centre  from  which  we  must  write  the  religious,  London  is  the  centre 
from  which  must  be  written  the  modern  civil  history  of  the  world. 


4.  Rosemary;  or,  Z«/e  and  Death.  A  Tale  of  our  Otvn  Times.  By  J.  V. 
Huntington,  author  of  "  Alban,"  "  The  Forest,"  &c.  New  York : 
D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.    1860.    12mo.    pp.522. 

The  first  two  or  three  chapters  of  this  work  hardly  promise  as  much 
as  the  reader  will  find  as  he  proceeds.  The  interest  of  the  work 
steadily  increases  to  the  last  page,  and  we  think  few  will  read  it  and 
not  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  the  production  of  real  genius,  and  genius  of 
a  higher  order  and  more  varied  character  than  was  indicated  by  any  of 
the  author's  previous  productions.  Its  tone  is  healthier,  and  is  better 
sustained  tlm>ughout.  It  is  really  an  admirable  novel,  and  without 
having  a  moral  tacked  on  to  the  end,  Hke  one  of  JSsop's  Fables,  has  an* 
emlnently  moral  influence.  The  moraU  ^  It  should,  comes  out  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  storv,  and  is  in  the  silent  influence  it  exerts  on  the  reader. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  the  author  does  not 
spare  our  fashionable  society.  Some  of  the  characters  and  several  itici- 
dents  slightly  disguised,  are  taken  from  real  life,  and  perhaps  more  than 
our  scanty  knowledge  of  New  York  society  enables  us  to  detect ;  yet  we 
are  not  aware  that  t^e  author  has  in  any  instance  transgressed  the  legiti- 
mate bounds  of  the  novelist,  or  betrayed  the  confidence  of  private  life. 
As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  his  picture  of  New  York  fashionable  so- 
ciety is  just,  and  his  satire  none  too  severe.  Its  vices,  its  crimes,  its  im- 
morality are  by  no  means  exaggerated  ;  or  its  flunkyism  and  vulgarity. 
There  is  good  society  in  New  York,  composed  of  old  families  of  birth, 
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breeding,  and  intelligence ;  but  it  is  oyerlaid,  as  in  most  modern  com- 
mercial cities,  by  families  that  have  become  suddenly  rich,  too  recently 
from  the  gutter  to  have  education,  refinement,  manners,  or  any  thing 
in  their  favour,  but  wealth  acquired  by  a  patent  medicine  or  a  lucky 
speculation.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  society  in  our  democratic  States 
that  it  is  always  composed  of  new  people,  risen  from  nothing,  with 
nothing  but  money  to  recommend  them.  Old  families  are  constantly 
disappearing,  and  our  commercial  fluctuations  and  convulsions,  and  the 
speculating  mania  which  afflicts  the  mass  of  our  countrymen,  every  day 
topple  down  those  that  had  risen,  and  throw  up  a  new  class  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  with  wealth  and  luxury,  and  lavish  expenditure  unsur- 
passed if  not  unequalled  even  in  Great  Britain,  the  tone  of  our  society 
and  manners  is  lowered  at  each  successive  revolution,  and  is,  upon  the 
whole,  below  that  of  any  civilized  nation  in  the  world.  All  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  noble  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  sacriiiced  his  reputa- 
tion and  almost  his  life  in  his  effort  to  teach  his  countrymen  the 
elements  of  manners  and  morals. 

We  could  dwell  long  on  the  merits  of  this  last  and  best  of  Dr.  Hun- 
tington's novels,  but  our  space  will  not  permit  us ;  we  will  only  say  to 
those  who  have  been  nrejudiced  against  him  by  unfavorable  criticisms, 
that  they  may  read  Rosemaay  without  fear  of  having  their  modesty  or 
their  prudery  shocked.  The  work  is  every  way  unexceptionable,  and 
presents  a  fair  opportunity  to  test  the  disposition  of  our  Catholic  com- 
munity to  sustain  a  native  American  literature,  in  harmony  with 
Catholic  faith  and  morals.  The  author  of  Rosemary  is  one  of  the  first 
literary  men  of  the  country,  and  decidedly  the  first  purely  literary  man 
Cathofics  in  the  United  States  can  boast.  Let  us  see  if  we  have  literary 
taste  and  American  feeling  enoup^h  to  sustain  him ;  for  it  is  only  througn 
a  common  language  and  a  genuine  American  literature  that  the  variety 
of  races  and  nationalities  of  which  our  Catholic  population  is  composed^ 
can  be  moulded  into  a  uniform  whole,  with  common  sympathies  and 
true  brotherly  feelings  as  a  people.  If  Rosema/ry  does  not  meet  a  wide 
circulation  and  become  popular  with  our  Ca&olic  public,  we  shall 
despair  of  a  Catholic  American  literature,  and  advise  our  literary  men 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  American  parents,  grandsons, 
or  great-grandsons  of  the  men  who  won  our  independence,  and  made 
us  a  nation,  and  set  apart  our  land  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations,  parties  and  creeds,  to  throw  down  the  pen,  and  take  up  the 
shovel  and  the  hoe.  Rosemcuy  has  all  to  recommend  it  to  the  Catholic 
public  that  any  purely  literary  work  by  a  Catholic  American  can  have, 
and  on  its  success  or  nonsuccess  we  rest  the  decision  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  Catholic  American  literary  men  or  women 
to  attempt  the  creation  of  a  popular  literary  for  the  people  of  their 
own  faith.  Hitherto  no  literary  work  from  an  American  pen  has 
met  with  what  can  be  called  a  moderate  success  in  our  Catholic  com- 
munity. Even  our  RevieWy  which  does  not  appeal  primarily  to  the 
^literary  tastes  of  the  public,  could  hai'dly  have  lived  to  its  present  age 
if  it  had  depended  on  Catholic  support  alone.  Our  booksellers  drive  a 
fair  business  in  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  and  school-books,  but  scarcely  a 
book  of  any  other  description, — no  purely  literary  work  pays,  and  yet 
our  population  is  as  large  as  the  population  of  Holland  or  Denmark, 
and  wealthy  enough  to  build  grand  cathedrals,  such  as  Catholics  in  the 
Old  World  hardly  attempted  till  tihe  Church  liad  existed  for  a  thousand 
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years.  With  this  indifference  to  intellectual  and  literary  cnltnre  how 
are  we  to  meet  the  objections  every  day  brought  against  our  holy 
religion  1 


5.  L'AtOoniadey  ou  la  SoUtude  avec  de  Dieu^  {Trois  A^,)  Po^me 
ErhniHque.  Par  L'Abbe  Adribn  Rouqubttk  (de  Louisiane).  Nou- 
velle  Orleans  :  Marchand.    1860.    8vo.    pp.  288. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  to  find  one  of  the  most  genuine  American  poems 
that  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  press,  written  in  the  language 
of  France,  by  an  author  bom  and  educated  an  American.  The  Abbe 
Bouquette  is  a  genuine  native  American,  as  much  a  child  of  the  soil  as 
we  are,  and  one  of  our  first  poets,  if  not  indeed  our  very  first  noet, 
though  hardly  superior  to  his  gifted  brother  Dominique.  Both  nave 
American  hearts,  and  both  exhibit  a  purity  and  warmth  of  American 
patriotism  that  miffht  put  many  of  us  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
settlers  to  the  blush.  One  of  the  sweetest  volumes  of  poems  that  has 
been  published,  marked  by  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  trutn  and  vividnt^ss 
of  coloring  that  Bryant  might  envy,  is  a  small  volume  by  the  Abbe 
Bouquette,  in  English,  entitled  fvild  Flowers,  in  which  the  author 
seemed  to  sing  in  his  native  language,  though  French,  we  presume,  is 
his  mother  tongue.  The  poem  before  us  is  Anglo-American,  but  as  truly 
American  as  any  Anglo-American  poem  that  has  been  published,  and 
equally  a  production  of  the  soil.  When  we  read  it,  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  great  American  people  are  not  all  of  one  race^  or  of 
one  speech,  that  all  the  nations  and  speeches  of  the  old  world  meet  and 
are  at  home  here,  and  all  destined  to  contribute,  each  its  share^  to  the 
future  nreatness  and  glory  of  the  republic. 

We  have  no  space  at  present  to  analyze  this  remarkable  poem,  or 
collection  of  poems,  and  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of  its  high 
merits.  We  can  only  commend  it  to  those  of  our  re&ders  to  whom  the 
French  language  is  familiar,  as  a  contribution  to  French  poetry  of  which 
France  as  well  as  America  mav  be  proud.  We  have  room  only  to  copy 
the  following,  addressed  to  Ireland : — 

"  A  L'IRELAND. 

^  Emeraude  des  mors,  mystique  diamant, 
Irlande,  gloire  k  toi !  gloire  k  ton  peuple  aimant  !— 

Erin,  verte  Hibernie,  o  Catholique  irlande, 
Malgre  tous  tes  malheurs,  si  fidMe  et  si  grande ! 
0  terre  du  martyr,  6  pays  d'O'Connell, 
La  plus  sainte  patrie  apres  celle  du  ciel ! 
0  Race  glorieuse,  immortelle  et  f^conde, — 
Par  toi,  brille  la  foi ;  par  toi,  I'amour  abonde ! 

Pour  embl^me  portant  la  harpe  k  ton  cote, 
Ton  coeur  vibre  toujours  au  cri  de  liberty  I 
En  tes  saintes  amours  toujours  enthousiaste, 
Partout  ton  sang  CelUque  est  rest^  toujours  chaste  \ 

Verte  Hibernie,  Irlande,  6  catholique  Erin, 
Peuple  cosmopolite,  apotre  pterin, 
Entre  les.  nations,  0  nation  elue. 
En  te  glorifiant,  ma  Muse  te  saluej 
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Aveo  la  foi  divine^  Emeraude  des  raers. 

On  trouve  en  tea  enfants  tons  les  talents  divers ! 

Irlande,  6  verie  Erin,  po^tique  Hibernie, 
Salut,  He  dee  Saints ;  salut,  terre  benie ! 

Au  souffle  liarmonieux,  qui  toujours  finspira, 
S'eyeillera  toujours  la  harpe  de  Tara ! 
Dans  les  pleurs,  le  front  ceint  d'une  blanche  guirlande, 
Tu  seras  toujours  belle,  enthousiaste  et  grande !  " 


6.  The  United  Irishmeny  their  Lives  and  Times,  with  several  additional 
Memoirs  and  authentic  Documents  heretofore  unpublished ;  the  whole 
matter  newfy  arranged  and  revised.  By  Richard  R.  Madden, 
F.R.C.S.,  Eng.  M.RJ.A.  Second  edition,  with  numerous  portraits. 
Baltimore :  Murphy  &  Co.  First  and  second  series,  Dublin,  1858  ; 
third  series,  London,  1860.    3  vols.,  8vo. 

From  a  notice  in  one  of  the  volumes  we  infer  there  is  a  fourth  series 
or  a  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Madden's  great  work  on  the  United  Irishmen 
still  to  follow,  but  which,  as  far  as  we  are  advised,  is  not  yet  published. 
As  we  never  read  or  saw  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  are  unable  to 
say  what  changes  or  corrections,  additions  or  suppressions,  if  any, 
the  author  has  made  in  this  second  edition.  The  volumes  reached  us 
at  too  late  a  moment  to  afford  us  time  to  read  them,  and  as.  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held  by  the  author's 
countrymen,  or  the  descendants  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  as  we  confess  to  a  very  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  '98,  we  are  not  able  to  pass 
any  judgment  worth  any  thing  on  the  work  before  us,  or  the  persons 
and  events  of  which  it  gives  the  history.  'We  confess  to  not  being  well 
read  up  in  Irish  history,  for  it  is  so  tragic,  and  the  details  of  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  Irish  people  are  so  horrible,  that  we  have  always  been 
repelled  from  its  study.  We  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  torture 
of  mastering  it.  But  we  have  read  enough  in  the  volumes  before  us  to 
be  satisfied  that  they  are  deeply  interesting,  and  that  the  men  of  '98,  who 
only  attempted,  though  unsuccessfully,  for  their  countrv,  what  the  men 
of  '76  did  for  ours,  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  in  far  more  nonorable  terms 
than  they  were  spoken  of  by  Daniel  O'Connel.  They  must  have  been  for 
the  most  part,  a  band  of  noble-minded  men,  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
patriots,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  Emmet,  MacNevin,  Wolfe 
Tone,  Sampson,  O'Connor,  and  others,  needed  only  success,  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  others 
who  were  the  heroes  of  our  own  Revolution.  The  Irish  had  a  thousand 
times  more  cause  to  seek  independence  of  England  than  the  American 
colonies  had,  and  we  know  no  reason  why  we  should  not  honor  the 
attempt  they  made,  and  regret  its  failure.  Their  failure  was  the 
extinction  of  the  Irish  nation,  as  much  as  the  defeat  of  Charles  Edward, 
through  the  blundering  of  his  Franco-Irish  generals,  at  Culloden,  was 
the  extinction  of  Scottish  nationality.  Henceforth  the  fortunes  of 
Ireland  became  bound  up  with  those  of  England,  *as  the  failure  of 
0*Connell  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Union  unhappily  proves,  and 
nothing  remains  now  for  the  Irish  patriot  but  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Union,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
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7.  The  History  of  Waierburyy  Connecticttty  the  original  Toumshw,  enh- 
bracing  present  Watertown  and  Pfymouthy  ana  parts  of  Osfordj 
Wakotty  Middleburyy  Prospecty  and  NaiMatucky  with  an  Appendix 
tfBiograph^y  OenealogVy  and  Statistics.  By  Henbt  Brohson,  M.D. 
Waterbury :  Bronson  Brothers.    1868.    Bvo.,  pp.  582. 

We  are  late  in  noticing  this  very  interesting  local  History  of  the 
ancient  Township  and  present  town  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  for  it 
has  been  only  recently  tnat  the  publisher's  copy  has  reached  us.  The 
author  and  publishers  have  dropped  thet9  from  their  name,  which  makes  it 
appear  as  a  difiFerent  name  from  our  own,  but  it  is  the  same  name,  and  they 
and  we  have  descended  alike  from  John  Brownson,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  bloody  Pequod  War  in  1637,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  is 
the  common  ancestor  of  all  of  the  name  in  the  country,  whether  they 
spell  their  name  Brownson,  Bronson,  or  Brunson.  We  spell  the  name 
with  the  fOy  and  pronounce  the  dipthong  oWy  as  in  Brown.  The  earliest 
of  the  family  that  Dr.  Bronson  is  able  to  trace,  appears  to  be  the  afore- 
said John  Brownson,  who  came  to  Hartford,  probably,  in  1636.  There 
are  traditions,  bat  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  family  in  England,  though 
some  insist  that  the  family  is  Norman,  and  descended  m>m  the  Fitz- 
bruns^  who  came  oyer  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Our  own  branch 
of  the  family,  which  is  the  least  known,  and  has  never  had  any  members 
of  note,  that  we  ever  heard  of,  did  not  settle  in  Waterbury,  but  in  what 
is  now  New  Britain,  formerly  a  parish  of  Berlin,  nevertheless,  as  we 
claim  kindred,  though  remote,  with  the  Waterbury  Bronsons,  at  least 
as  belonging  to  the  same  sept,  or  clan,  and  as  the  family  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  that  ancient  town,  and  are  still  numerous  there,  and  not 
undistin^^uished,  our  readers  can  understand,  that  we  take  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  a  model  in  its  way. 

We  take  a  deeper  interest  in  it  for  a  less  personal  reason.  These  local 
Histories  are  to  be  the  main  sources  from  which  the  real  history  of  our 
common  country  is  hereafter  to  be  written,  and  the  magazine  from  which 
the  American  novelist  who  wishes  to  illustrate  the  early  manners  and 
customs  of  the  American  people  is  to  draw  his  materials.  This  is  e9i>e- 
cially  true  of  the  New  Ei^land  States.  These  States  were  first  settled 
and  organized  as  towns.  The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  ardent 
friends  of  liberty,  but  they  were  not  democrats,  and  had  scarcely  a 
singleprinciple  in  common  with  modem  democracy.  They  brought  to 
New  ii^gland  the  town  organization  of  the  Anglo-»Bbxons,  and  made  the 
town  the  unit  of  the  State.  The  General  Court  held  from  the  towns,  and 
was  composed  of  representatives  of  corporations,  not  of  population^  and, 
unless  a  change  has  recently  been  made,  of  which  we  are  not  aware^  ev^ry 
town  in  Vermont,  whatever  its  size,  has  still  one  representative  and  no 
more.  The  town  itself  was  a  municipality,  a  real  bodV  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, composed  of  aU  the  freemen  residen^  or  having  their  domiciles  with- 
in its  limits.  It  was  a  wise  organization,  of  which  we  may  see  the  germ  in 
the  village  system  of  India  andKussia,  and  to  it  New  England  owed  much 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  her  people,  the  excellence  of  her  institutions, 
her  comparative  freedom  from  demagogues,  and  the  admirable  working 
of  her  government.  Town  organization  was  feeble  in  the  great  Central 
colonies,  and  was,  we  believe,  unknown  in  the  Southern.  In  the  Central 
colonies  the^  had  townshipB^  but  not  towns.  Their  townships  were  not 
municipalities.    In  the  South,  they  had  counties^  precinctSi  sometime 
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parishes  but  no  municipalities,  self-goyernin^  towns.  Republicanism, 
therefore,  with  them  glided  almost  necessarily  into  democracy,  and  demo- 
cracy, if  rejected,  must  be  replaced  by  absolute  monarchy.  But  unhappily, 
the  New  England  system  has  been  broken  in  upon,  democratic  ideas  pre- 
vail, and  the  people  have  nearly  forgotten  their  original  political  and  civil 
organization.  Tne  centralism  common  alike  to  monarchical  and  to  demo- 
cratic absolutism  is  rapidly  sweeping  away  all  the  old  dams  and  dykes 
originally  erected  against  it.  The  mass  of  emigrants  from  other  States  and 
from  the  old  world,  who  understand  little  and  care  less,  for  these  minia- 
ture republics  in  which  American  liberty  was  born,  nursed,  and  grew  up 
to  man's  estate, — ^the  influence  of  example,  and  the  desire  to  figure  on  a 
larger  scene  than  a  town,  to  play  a  grand  and  conspiouous  part  in  the 
state,  or  the  union,  have  weakened  the  hold  these  town  organizations  had 
before  and  during  the  revolution,  and  few  now  appreciate  the  importance 
of  maintaining  them  in  their  pristine  vigor.  With  them  depart  American 
republicanism,  to  give  place  either  to  European  monarchy,  or  to  European 
democracy,  and  we  assure  our  fellow-citizens  of  foreign  birth,  that,  un- 
consciously, unintentionally,  no  class  of  American  citizensin  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  have  done  or  are  doing  more  than  they  to  bring  about  this 
result.  It  is  not  their  fault,  but  it  is  their  misfortune  as  American  citizens. 
They  very  naturally, and  almost  inevitably,  understand  American  liberty 
in  the  sense  of  the  European  democracy,  as  do  all  our  native  bom  dema- 
gogues, and  do  not  see  and  appreciate  the  importance  to  it  of  these  town 
organization,  or  local  republics,  represented  in  the  State,  and  through  the 
State  in  the  Union.  Tne  Emmets,  the  MacNevins,  the  Sampsons,  and 
their  associate  exiles,  from  whom  the  mass  of  our  naturalized  citizens  of 
Irish  origin  have  learned  their  politics,  were  great  and  good  men,  patriotic 
men,  men  who  honored  alike  the  land  of  tiieir  birth,  and  the  land  of  their 
adoption ;  but  they  learned  their  democracy  in  the  school  of  the  old  French 
revolution  and  naturally  brought  its  doctrines  here,  though  condemning 
its  excesses  in  France.  They  loved  the  freedom  they  found  here,  and 
were  grateful  for  the  welcome  they  received ;  but  they  had  rebelled  against 
England,  and  had  no  strong  reason  for  loving  anything  English  Yet 
the  liberty  they  found  here  was  of  English  and  not  of  French  origin,  and 
the  institutions  which  fostered  and  protected  it  and  had  their  root  in  the 
instutions  of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  or  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  which  were  brought,  in  germ  at  least,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
from  the  forests  of  Germany.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Irish 
leaders,  or  the  Irish  people,  to  whom  the  word  Season^  Setssenoffh,  was 
odious,  and  who  had  never  known  England  but  as  a  cruel  oppressor,  or 
exterminating  foe,  should  know  or  should  seek  out  this  Anglo-Saxon 
pedigree  of  American  liberty.  Add  to  this,  the  more  advanced  liberal 
party  at  the  time  in  the  country,  a  party  headed  by  Jefferson,  under- 
stood liberty  in  the  French,  rather  than  in  the  English  sense,  and  they 
who  sustained  American  liberty  as  an  ofF-shoot  of  the  English  were  at 
the  time,  from  1798  to  1816,  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  liberty,  the 
foes  of  republicanism,  and  the  friends  of  monarchy.  They  were  called 
the  EngUsh  party,  and  that  was  reason  enough  why  an  Irish  exile 
should  avoid  them. 

The  Germans  having  for  a  long  time  lost  their  original  German  free- 
dom, are  here  generally  democrat,  and  democrats  of  the  French  school, 
only  a  little  more  so.  The  democracy  they  learned  before  coming  here 
was  a  speculative  democracy,  learned'  frt>m  theorizing  on  the  ri^ts  of 
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man,  not  learned  from  life^  from  the  institutions  to  which  they  were 
habituated,  and  the  most  democratic  of  our  native-bom  citizens  are  hardly 
democratic  enough  for.  them.  Add  to  thb  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
the  democratic  party,  to  push  its  democracy  further  and  further,  in  the 
European  sense,  in  order  to  secure  a  majority  by  enlisting  on  their  side 
the  great  body  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  finally  of  the  policy  of  the 
opposing  party  in  order  not  to  be  for  ever  in  a  hopeless  minority,  of  out- 
bidding in  democratic  radicalism  the  democratic  party  itself,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  we  have  departed  widely  from  republicanism,  in 
its  original,  American  sense  and  institution,  and  why  our  foreign-born 
fellow-citizens  have  had,  without  being  aware  of  it,  a  powerful  infiuence 
in  revolutionizing  our  institutions.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  our 
countrymen  will  not  complain  of  this,  will  even  applaud  it ;  but  we  stick 
to  American  republicanism,  a  liberty  that  rests  for  its  support  not  on 
population,  but  on  institutions,  corporations,  municipalities,  such  as  we 
snd  rudely  sketched  in  the  organization  of  England,  usually  ascribed  to 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  which  some  of  our  Irish  friends  say  he  borrowed 
firom  Ireland,  but  of  which  we  find  no  trace  among  the  Irish.  The  Irish 
had  the  sept  or  clan  where  Alfred  had  the  town  or  hundred,  and  rallied 
round  a  chieftain  instead  of  a  corporation.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to 
recall  the  original  conception  of  American  liberty ;  perhaps  the  wildfire 
of  democracy  has  nearly  spent  its  fury,  and  we  are  certain  that  no  one 
thing  will  do  more  to  revive  our  knowledge  and  love  of  those  little  re- 
pubhcs  in  which  our  New  England  people  acquired  the  capacity,  and 
were  trained  from  boyhood  to  habits  of  self  government,  as  the  local 
histories  like  this  of  the  ancient  town  of  Waterbury,  which  are  now 
almost  every  where  in  course  of  publication.  We  recommend  thdr  careful 
«tudy  to  our  foreign-born  fellow-citizens,  that  they  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  original  institutions  of  what  is  the  native  land,  the  Vaterland  of 
their  children.  More  especially  do  we  commend  their  study  to  that  large 
and  growing  class  of  native-bom  citizens,  who  cherish  no  respect  for  their 
ancestors,  ¥010  never  ask  if  they  had  a  grand  father,  and  whose  civic  virtues 
consist  in  the  laudable  endeavor  to  grow  rich  by  the  *^  pickings  and  steal- 
ings" of  office.  We  assure  Dr.  Bronson  that  we  have  read  his  History 
of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Waterbury  with  deep  interest ;  that  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  feelings  and  motives  that  led  him  to  write,  and  admire  the 
good  taste,  modesty,  and  ability  with  which  he  has  written  it. 


8.  7^  Evil  Eye;  or  the  Black  Spectre.    A  Romance.    Bt  Willi  ah 
Carlbton.    Boston :  Donahoe.    1860.    12mo.,  pp.  584. 

We  confess  that  we  are  getting  tired  of  Carleton's  later  productions. 
Some  of  his  earlier  sketches  of  Irish  peasant  life  were  admirable  for  their 
truth  and  freshness ;  but  in  his  later  productions  we  discover  scarcely  a 
spark  of  his  earlier  genius,  and  their  melo-dramatic  character  well  nigh 
disgusts  us.  In  a  romance,  there  should  be  lights  and  shades ;  there 
should  be  something  beside  the  horrors  of  midni^t,  and  the  blackness  of 
sin  and  hell.  There  are  no  such  real  characters  in  or  out  of  Ireland  as 
the  bad  or  as  the  good  characters  of  this  volume.  The  book  is  unreal 
without  being  ideal,  and  its  influence  on  the  reader  is  depressing  and 
hurtful.  We  are  disposed  to  allow  the  romancer  great  latitude,  but  we 
insist  that  he  shall  be  numan,  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  possible. 
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The  only  real  characters  in  this  book  are  Lord  Cockleton  sad  his  Niece. 
Woodward  and  his  mother  are  the  creatures  of  an  imagination  nnder  the 
influence  of  the  nightmare;  while  the  good  characters  are  all  feeble, 
credulous  fools,  with  whom  the  wicked  sport  as  they  please.  We  wish 
we  could  meet  a  novelist  who  has  the  courage  to  represent  virtue  and 
manliness,  goodness  and  common  sense  as  combined.  Because  humility 
is  the  root  of  every  Christian  virtue,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Christian 
must  be  a  fool,  a  ninny,  tame,  and  mean  spirited,  with  no  virtues  but 
those  of  the  passive  sort,  the  virtues  of  the  mule.  A  man  may  be  great 
in  the  supernatural  order,  and  great  in  the  natural  order,  and  able  even 
in  his  natural  stren^h  to  cope  with  the  wicked.  It  is  our  own  weak- 
ness and  pusillanimity  that  gives  the  devil  his  dominion  over  us,  and  we 
protest  against  the  doctrine  that  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  virtue 
must  always  be  the  victim  of  triumphant  vice,  unless  rescued  by  some 
supernatural  intervention. 

We  never  fail  to  repeat  that  grace  supposes  nature,  or  to  protest  against 
the  doctrine  that  presents  the  Christian  order  and  the  natural  order  in  a 
state  of  mutual  antagonisn,  and  that  teaches  that  we  must  cease  to  be  men 
before  we  can  become  Christians.  To  escape  Pelagianism  it  is  not  ifeoes- 
sary  to  take  refuge  in  Calvinism  or  Jansenism.  The  supernatural  was 
not  given  to  destroy  or  to  supersede  the  natural.  It  was  given  to  preserve 
and  elevate  the  natural,  and  it  makes  war  only  on  the  abuses  and  perver- 
sions of  the  natural,  which  tend  to  enervate  and  destroy  the  naturid 
itself,  or  to  sink  it  below  its  proper  level.  What  the  world  outside  of 
the  Church  want  is  grace,  elevation  to  the  plane  of  a  supernatural 
destiny,  and  the  gracious  help,  to  gain  it ;  what  many  who  are  inside  seem 
to  us  to  want  is,  a  higher  natural  cultivation ;  to  be  made  to  see  and  to 
feel  that  in  warring  against  Naturalism,  they  are  not  to  forego  or  saciiflce 
the  natural.  We  want  more  active  courage ;  more  energy  of  character ; 
more  robustness  of  thought^  and  more  manliness  of  action.  When  our 
Lord  sent  forth  his  disciples,  he  said,  indeed,  "I  send  you  forth  as  lambs 
among  wolves,"  but,  he  added,  ^  Be  ye  as  wise  as  serpents  and  as  harm- 
less as  doves."  We  are  to  be  as  docile  and  innocent  as  children,  but  in 
understanding,  in  noble  and  just  action,  as  strong  and  energetic  as  full- 
grown  men.  Full-grown  men  may  have  as  much  piety  and  devotion, 
and  be  as  great  saints  as  women*  In  a  warlike  age,  in  an  age 
of  strong  passions,  great  violence,  and  energetic  crimes,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  out,  with  special  distinctness,  the  softer,  gentler,  and 
more  passive  Christian  virtues;  but  in  an  age  of  frivolity  and  effeminacy 
like  ours,  an  age  of  flimsy  philanthropy  and  watery  sentimentality,  when 
what  passes  for  virtue  wears  a  languishing  and  lack-a-daisical  air,  we 
must  bring  into  special  prominence  the  more  manly,  the  more  robust,  and 
the  more  active  and  energetic  virtues  of  our  religion.  We  must  remind 
Christians  to  be  men,  strong  men,  and  to  give  to  God  the  offering  of  a 
strong,  manly  heart,  not  the  offering  of  mere  weakness  and  pusillanimity. 
The  men  who  are  to  do  this  age  good,  are  men  who  can  startle  it  with 
tones  of  rough,  almost  of  terrific  energy,  and  re-awaken  its  sleeping 
manhood. 

Carleton  is  no  Catholic,  and  we  expect  nothing  from  him  better  than 
he  gives  us  ;  but  as  his  books  are  written  to  circulate  chiefly  among  his 
Catholic  compatriots,  we  have  the  right  to  censure  them.  Either  we 
have  failed  to  understand  Catholic  doctrine,  or  to  catch  any  thing  of  the 
Catholic  spirit,  or  we  want  a  very  different  class  of  works  for  popular 
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reading,  works  that  wiil  tend  more  directly  to  develop  in  Catholics  the 
natural  virtues,  and  clothe  them  with  higher  honor,  works  that  are 
written  no  more  in  a  Jansenistic  than  in  a  Pelagian  spirit.  In  the  middle 
agesy  as  Montalemhert  has  well  set  forth  in  a  masterly  Essay  on  the  True 
and  the  False  Middle  Age,  the  Church  suffered  from  the  harbaric  violence, 
the  indocilitv,  insubordination,  and  headlong  passions  of  her  children  ; 
she  now  suffers  no  less  from  their  tameness,  imbecility,  and  inertness. 
The  men  amongst  us  who  have  life,  energy,  heroism,  go  to  carry  the 
Gospel  among  the  savages,  and  the  heathen,  and  leave  us.  to  routinists, 
and  men  who  are  too  spiritless  to  stand  up  before  the  enemies  of  our 
virtue  and  our  religion.  Our  living  men  are  m  China,  the  Corea,  Annam, 
Siam,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands,  while  we  and  old  Europe,  with  a  few 
noble  exceptions,  are  left  to  the  ministrations  of  the  dead.  O  would 
that  the  Lord  God  would  send  a  new  Ezekiel  to  prophesy  to  these  dry 
bones,  and  say  unto  them,  ^  Ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  live ! "  Why  shall  the  wicked  triumph  through  our  weakness  ?  God 
is  ready  to  send  the  spirit  into  our  dry  bones,  to  clothe  them  with  sinews 
and  flesh,  and  enable  us  to  stand  up  living  men.  His  hand  is  not  shortened 
that  it  cannot  heal,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  It  is  our  sins, 
our  sloth,  our  sluggishness,  our  imbecility,  that  separate  us  from  him, 
and  give  the  heathen  the  victory  over  us.  Look  over  Europe,  look  over 
America,  and  see  where  are  the  strong  men,  the  living  men  of  the  age. 
They  are  not  with  us  ;  they  are  against  us ;  and  what  are  we  doing  to 
regain  our  supremacy,  and  to  lead  the  nations  as  our  fathers  led  them  % 
Why  have  we  suffered  infidelity  for  these  four  hundred  years  to  waste  the 
fairest  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  foot  of  the  Moslem  to  desecrate 
the  soil  billowed  by  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  ?  Why  is  heresy  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  our  fathers,  and  triumphant  in  this  New  World? 
And  why  is  half  of  Italy  in  rebellion  against  the  Chief  of  God's  Church  ? 
The  fault  is  ours.  We  need  not  seek  to  cast  it  upon  unbelievers  or  mis- 
believers ;  it  is  tiie  fault  of  us  Catholics,  for  whom  our  Lord  is  crucified 
afresh  every  day.  It  is  our  fault,  who  forget  the  noble  prerogative  of 
the  CathoUc,  and  prefer  the  wine  pot,  or  our  ease,  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Had  we  been  true  to  oar  faith,  and  preserved  the  natural  virtues  of  the 
old  Romans,  these  things  would  never  have  happened. 

Here  in  our  own  country,  what  are  we  doing?  We  hardly  save  half 
of  our  own ;  we  lose  our  children  by  hundreds  and  thousands  every 
year  ;  and  we  do  nothing,  hardly  attempt  to  do  anything,  to  recall  to 
unity  and  love  those  who  are  separated  from  us.  Here  the  Church  has 
an  open  field  and  fair  play ;  here  we  are  free  to  oppose  truth  to  error, 
and  reason  to  reason,  and  our  accessions  by  conversions  do  not  equal  a 
tithe  of  our  losses,  and  no  man  seems  to  lay  it  to  heart,  and  instead  of 
arousing  from  our  sleep,  and  shaking  off  our  sloth,  we  only  decry  him 
who  has  the  audacity  to  tell  us  of  the  work  we  leave  undone.  Can  we 
expect  anything  dse  than  that  error  should  triumph,  and  Christian  virtue 
die  out  of  the  land?  Let  us  not  seek  to  console  or  to  excuse  ourselves 
by  recalling  what  we  have  done ;  we  have  done  nothing  in  comparison 
with  what  we  ought  to  have  done,  or  with  what  there  is  before  us  to 
do.  We  have  not  done,  we  are  not  doing  what  we  ought,  because  we 
have  not  been  animated  by  true  apostolic  zeal,  because  we  have 
lacked  the  true  missionary  spirit,  because  we  have  not  gone  to  our 
work  with  courage  and  hope,  because  we  have  been  weak,  timid,  apa- 
thetic, or  despondent.      We  have  lacked  the  high  heroic  spirit  that 
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4ares  all  things  for  Christ,  and  counts  nothing  lost  if  one  soul  is  won 
to  him. 

We  speak  the  language,  no  doubt,  of  rebuke,  but  we  speak  it  in  sorrow 
and  regret,  not  in  pride  or  wrath.  We  speak  it,  who  should  not,  for 
there  seems  to  be  in  these  sad  times  no  one  else  to  speak.  God  forgive 
us,  if  we  have  gone  out  of  our  province,  and  spoken  words  that  ill 
become  us  to  speak.  We  love  His  Church,  our  dear  mother ;  we  love 
her  children,  our  dear  brethren,  and  our  heart  bleeds  to  see  how  little 
is  done  to  commend  her  to  those  who  knew  her  not.  We  speak  from 
the  fulness  of  our  love  and  our  grief,  and  if  too  strongly,  every  generous 
and  noble  Catholic  heart  will  easily  pardon  us.  We  do  not  believe 
that  error  and  evil  is  stronger  than  natural  truth  and  virtue  ;  we  be- 
lieve even  in  fallen  man  there  is,  as  to  the  natural  order,  infinitely  more 
good  than  evil,  and  when  we  see  the  cause  of  the  Church  go  down,  and 
er  enemies  triumphing  over  her,  we  cannot  concede  the  cause  is  in 
their  strength  or  their  wickedness  alone,  but  must  believe  that  it  is  in 
our  weakness,  frivolity,  and  moral  and  intellectual  apathy.  Let  us  be 
and  do  what  God  gives  us  the  ability  to  be  and  to  do,  and  the  face  of 
things  will  instanuy  change. 


9.  The  Flowers  of  Heaven;  or y  the  Examples  of  the  Saints,  proposed  to 
the  Imitation  of  Christians,  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe 
Obsini.  a  new  edition.  London  :  Catholic  Publishing  Company. 
Baltimore :  Murphy  &  Co.    1860. 16m.    pp.  254. 

We  have  only  glanced  through  this  book,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  editor  to  read  thoroughly  every  book  sent  him.  We  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  the  style  of  the  Aobe  Orsini,  which  pertains  to  the  Romanti- 
cist school,  but  as  others  like  it,  we  say  nothing  against  it.  De  gustibus, 
&c.  The  book  itself  we  should  judge  to  be  an  interesting  and  edifving 
book.  The  first  chapter,  in  which  the  author  defends  the  Oulttis  tSanc- 
torum,  is  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  as  it  does  not  give  the  profounder 
principle  or  reason  of  that  worship  m  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
or  in  the  worship  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  Christ  our  Lord,  to  which 
the  Saints  are  naturally  related,  as  b^  grace  thev  are  related  to  his 
Divinity.  The  Examples  of  the  Samts  selected  and  proposed  for 
imitation,  are,  as  far  as  we  have  read,  selected  with  judgment,  and 
such  as  ordinary  Christians  sheuld  strive  to  imitate. 


10.  Ulic  0*Donnell:  An  Irish  Peasants  Progress,  By  D.  Holland. 
London :  Catholic  Publishing  Company.  Baltimore  :  Murphy  &  Co. 
1860.     16mo.     pp.  186. 

This  is  a  pleasantly  told  story  of  Irish  peasant  life,  a  little  exaggerated 
perhaps,  and  in  parts  lacking  in  vraisemblancCy  but  upon  the  whole  a 
good  story,  which  one  is  the  better  for  having  read.  We  can  never  tire 
of  stories  of  Irish  peasant  life,  even  when  the  hero,  as  in  the  present 
case,  is  a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Irish  kings.  We  doubt  if  the 
world  presents  another  example  of  a  peasantry  that  has  suffered  so 
much  as  the  Irish,  borne  their  wrongs  more  patiently,  with  so  little 
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murmuriug  against  ProvideDce,  and  with  so  little  injar^  to  their  virtuep. 
The  Irish  have  been  told,  and  some  few  of  them  oeheve,  we  are  their 
enemy ;  we  shall  leave  it  to  time  to  correct  the  error,  if  error  it  be. 
Certainly  we  have  never  intended  to  flatter  them,  or  to  play  for  oar  own 
interest  on  their  warm  national  sensibilities^  bat  we  have  never  denied 
the  Irish  peasantry,  along  with  some  faults,  an  interest  which,  as  far  as 
we  knowj  attaches  to  the  peasantry  of  no  other  country,  and  virtues 
which  we  hardly  expect  to  And  elsewhere.  If  they  had  more  self-esteem 
and  less  love  of  approbation,  to  use  the  language  of  phrenologists,  we 
should  think  it  an  improvement^  but  we  do  not  know  that  would  make 
them  more  poetical  or  loveable.  The  faults  that  may  be  found  with 
them  seem  to  us  to  have  grown  out  of  the  condition  in  which  thev 
have  been  placed,  while  their  virtues  seem  to  be  their  own.  The  Iiish 
peasant,  placed  where  he  has  freedom  and  hope.  Is  industrious  and 
thrifty  enough  to  satisfy  a  Yankee,  and  if  he  keeps  clear  of  strong  drink 
and  sprees,  he  succeeds  in  life,  gains  wealth  and  an  honorable  position 
in  society,  where  a  Yankee  would  starve.  The  Irish  are,  no  aoubt,  a 
gifted  people,  and  a  native  American,  who  prides  himself  on  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  descent,  is  astonisned  to  count  up  the  number 
of  distinguished  men  among  hb  own  countrymen  who  are  the  descen- 
dants of  poor  Irish  emigrants.  There  is  more  Irish  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  American  people  than  at  fir^t  blush  would  be  supposed,  and  we 
owe  in  great  part  our  departure  from  the  English  type  to  the  Celtic 
element  in  our  population. 

11.  Christ  our  Life,  The  Scriptural  Argtunent  for  Immortality  through 
Christ  alone.  By  C.  F.  Huonson.  Boston  :  Jewett  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  160. 

12.  A  General  View  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Ccrruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, By  Richard  Whatblet,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New  York : 
Gowan.    1860.    12mo.    pp.288. 


13.  The  MetropoUtan  Illustrated  Series  ;  First  Reader^  Second  Reader, 
and  Fourth  Keader^for  the  use  of  Schools,  By  a  Member  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Cross.    New  York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.    1860. 

In  the  notice  of  Tully's  series  of  reading  books,  which  it  was  by  no 
means  our  intention  wholly  to  condemn,  and  which  in  some  respects  have 
very  considerable  merits,  we  gave  our  general  views  of  what  reading 
books  for  schools  should  be ;  and  this  series  by  an  excellent  Member 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  numbers 
already  published,  promises  to  come  very  near  to  meeting  our  wishes. 
They  are  illustrated  with  flue  and  spirited  woodcuts,  are  printed  on 
handsome  type  and  good  paper,  and  appear  to  be  made  to  be  durable 
even  in  the  hands  of  children.  The  Thira  Header  is  not  yet  published,  but 
the  Fourth  Reader  is,  and  judging  from  the  list  of  articles  and  the  names 
of  their  writers  must  be  superior  to  any  now  in  use.  We  can  conscien- 
tiously recommend  the  series  for  introduction  into  all  our  schools, 
especially  our  Catholic  schools,  both  as  to  style  and  sentiment.  The 
methods  of  teaching  have  gone  through  many  changes  since  our  school 
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davs,  whether  in  all  cases  for  the  better  or  not»  bat,  according  to  our 
old  world  notions^  the  series  should  be  preceded  by  a  Spelling  fiooky— - 
though  many  modem  teachers  think  it  of  no  use.  The  Fourth  Reader 
contains  a  long  Introduction,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  principles 
of  elocution :  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it,  but  one  thing  we 
have  felt  in  nearly  all  our  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  is,  the  need  of 
a  professor  of  elocution.  We  have  hardl  v  heard  a  tolerable  reader  in  one 
of  them  and  the  wcnrst  reading  we  ever  listened  to  was  the  English  read- 
ing in  a  Catholic  school  in  one  of  the  British  Provinces.  The  rules 
with  regard  to  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in  English  reading  are  verv 
nearly  the  reverse  of  those  observed  in  French,  Italian,  and  Irish  read- 
ing. The  English  reader  is  required  to  pitch  his  voice  in  a  conversa- 
tional tone,  and  to  read  only  in  a  more  subdued  manner,  as  a  well-bred 
gentleman  or  lady  talks.  To  read  well  is  a  great  accomplishment,  and 
recjuires  as  much  cultivation  as  the  art  of  oratory.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  reading  in  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  and,  indeed,  in  Boston 
society,  where  it  is  rare  to  find,  amongst  educated  people,  a  i)oor  reader. 
In  general.  Episcopalian  ministers  are  fine  readers,  especially  of  the 
service  of  their  church.  Our  priests,  educated  for  the  most  part  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  are  not  generally,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  good 
readers.  Too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  pud  m  school  to  the  art 
of  reading,  and  in  most  of  our  American  society  there  is  a  great  need 
G^  cultivating  the  art  of  easy  and  graceful  conversation,  for  conversa- 
tion, both  as  to  manner  and  matter,  is  an  art  which  does  not  come  by 
nature.  Our  Catholic  schools,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
are  behindhand  in  the  mana^ment  of  the  voice,  whether  for  read- 
ing, or  speaking,  or  conversation,  and  we  hope  the  teachers  employed 
hereafter  will  pay  more  especial  attention  to  that  important  branch  of 
education. 


14.  Vie  du  R,  P,  Xavier  de  Banignan^  de  la  Ckmpagnie  de  Jesua,    Par 

Lb  p.  a.  de  Povtevat,  de  Meme  Compagnie.   2nd  Edition.   Paris : 
Duniol.    I860.    2  tomes,  8vo. 

We  have  received  these  volumes  only  a  moment  before  going  ta  press, 
and  we  have  hardly  been  able  as  yet  to  read  a  single  page.  But  from  the 
illustrious  subject  of  the  work,  and  the  well-known  character  of  the  au- 
thor, and  his  long  intimacy  with,  and  great  afiection  for  P^re  Ravignan, 
we  are  sure  it  must  be  a  work  of  great  and  absorbing  interest,  as  well  as 
rare  instmction  and  edification.  Father  de  Ravignan  was  no  ordinary 
man,  and  the  effect  he  produced  as  a  preacher,  in  Paris,  has  not  yet  passed 
and  will  not  soon  pass  away.  He  was  a  holy  man,  a  man  in  earnest,  a 
living  man,  and  not  onl  v  an  eloquent  man,  but  a  man  of  deep  and  original 
thought,  who  constantly  reminds  us  of  the  great  Bourdaloue.  In  him 
the  Jesuits  lost  one  of  their  most  solid  men,  and  one  of  their  brightest 
ornaments,  and  the  Church  Triumphant,  we  trust,  has  received  a  soul 
of  rich  endowments  and  rare  virtues.  We  shall  caU  attention  more  at 
length  to  the  work  at  our  earliest  convenience. 
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Correclion. — In  our  number  for  Jul j,  we  by  mitstake  placed 
(he  excellent  story  of  Father  Laval,  or  the  Missionary^ 
among  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Kelly,  HediaD,  &  Piet. 
It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


*«*  A  considerable  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Review, 
vfho  had  received  their  numbers  through  Messrs.  Dunigan  & 
Brother,  before  our  removal  to  New  York,  have  not  received 
the  work  during  this  year,  and  some  of  them  have  complained 
of  us  as  if  it  were  our  fault.  Their  names  were  on  Messrs. 
Dunigan  &  Brotha*^s  private  list,  who  refused  to  furnish  the 
present  publishers  with  a  copy  either  for  love  or  money,  and 
we  have  bad  no  meaos  of  ascertaining  them.  They  are,  many 
of  them,  among  the  oldest  and  firmest  friends  of  the  Remewy 
and  we  have  much  regretted  the  seeming  neglect  that  has 
been  shown  them.  If  they  will  write  directly  to  our  oflSce 
they  will  be  supplied. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,,  the  Review  closes  its  seventeenth 
year  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  ever,  and  its  friends  do 
not  seem  to  have  grown  weary  of  it.  A  quarterly  onslaught 
upon  it  is  expected,  for  that  onslaught  has  become  one  of  oar 
Catholic  institutions,  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  does  much 
damage  to  the  Revieit  itself.  Everything  in  this  w6rld  has 
its  ups  and  downs.  The  Review  has  never  sought  popularity ; 
it  has  never  sought  to  please  everybody  ;  it  has  aimed  simply 
to  be  true  and  just,  and  as  far  as  in  its  power  to  advance 
the  cause  of  sound  Catbdiic  literature.  The  assurances  we 
are  constantly  receiving,  especially  from  abroad,  encourage 
us  in  the  hope  that  our  humble  efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain. 

It  is  requisite,  in  conducting  a  periodical  of  this  kind, 
that  it  should  be  kept  up  with  the  times,  and  that  it  should 
vary  the  aspects  under  which  it  treats  contemporary  ques- 
tions as  they  vary  in  the  actual  world.  Thus,  in  1848  we 
had  to  war  against  radicalism,  and  energetically  assert  au- 
thority in  spirituals  and  temporals;  but  since  1851,  it  has 
been  equally  necessary  to  guard  against  despotism,  and  to 
defend   true  liberty.      To-day,  we  have  to  carry  on  a  war 
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on  the  one  hand,  against  absolutism,  and  on  the  other, 
against  license,  and  while  we  assert  the  just  prerogatives 
of  power,  to  recognize  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people. 
We  can  thus  hardly  fail,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  to 
offend  mere  one-sided  men.  There  will  be  readers  who 
will  take  what  we  say  in  defence  of  the  Popov's  temporal 
principality,  as  a  denial  of  the  just  rights  and  true  interests 
of  the  Italian  people ;  what  we  say  in  sympathy  with  this 
noble  and  much-abused  people  will,  by  others,  be  taken  as 
an  attack  on  the  Fope'^s  temporal  sovereignty.  The  reader 
must  take  all  the  articles  oa  the  subject  together,  and  in- 
terpret what  in  one  seems  to  him  to  go  too  far  on  one  side, 
by  what  in  another  may  seem  to  some  to  go  too  far  on  the 
other  side.  The  later  article  presupposes  the  earlier,  unless 
the  contrary  is  expressly  stated.  A  little  attention  to  this 
rule  will  enable  us  and  our  readers  to  jog  along  harmoniously 
together. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  remind  our  readers 
that,  in  a  periodical  like  ours,  where  the  greater  part  is 
written  by  one  author,  it  will  seldom  do  to  take  any  one 
article  as  complete  in  itself,  or  to  read  what  follows,  without 
taking  it  in  connection  with  what  had  preceded  on  the 
same  subject.  The  several  articles,  on  any  given  subject, 
mutually  complete  and  explain  one  another.  It  must  be 
so,  or  else  the  writer  must  repeat,  in  the  subsequent  article, 
what  he  had  said  in  the  preceding,  which  would  be  a  great 
inconvenience.  The  Review  is  a  continuous  work,  and  is 
never  completed  on  any  one  subject  as  long  as  that  subject 
is  before  the  public  for  discussion ;  and  to  properly  under- 
stand what  we  write  to-day  on  any  one  point,  the  reader 
must  take  it  in  connection  with  what  we  had  previously 
said,  as  what  we  had  previously  said  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  we  say  to-day.  Thus,  those  who  thought 
in  our  Essays  on  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  we  denied 
the  rights  of  the  temporal,  will  find  in  the  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  number  the  qualifications  always 
given  in  our  own  mind  to  the  statements  regarded  as  too 
sweeping,  and  even  expressed,  though  not  developed  at  the 
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time.  Those  who  read  in  the  present  number  what  we  say 
on  the  rights  of  the  temporal,  must  take  it  in  connection 
with,  and  as  defined  by,  what  we  have  heretofore  said  in  favor 
pf  the  spiritual',  otherwise  they  will  not  fully  understand  us. 
\Ve  wish  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  circumstances  make 
it  proper  to  treat  a  subject  under  a  difFerent  aspect  from  what 
we  had  previously  treated  it,  we  change  simply  our  point  of 
view,  not  our  doctrine. 

We  are  thus  earnest  on  this  point  because  its  not  having 
"been  regarded  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  false  accusa- 
tions against  us,  and  of  making  us  the  subject  of  much 
undeserved  reproach.  Let  the  reader  as  well  as  the  writer 
be  fair  and  candid,  and  there  will  be  no  room  for  complaint 
on  either  side.  However^  we  close  this  volume  with  good 
heart  and  hope,  with  kindly  feeling  towards  all,  even  our 
enemies,  for  they  do  us  good  service  by  their  criticisms^  and 
keep  us  from  going  to  sleep.  So  may  God  bless  them  as 
well  as  our  friends. 


